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ALL THINGS CONSIDERED: 


Good News in George 
MacDonald's Novels, The 


I read, therefore I am 
- Brian Moore 


BOOK REVIEWS: 
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Becomes VISION TV 


BCL appointment - Alex 
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under way 
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appointed 
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BWM takes action on human rights 
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awarded Templeton Prize for 
Los? . 
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Geneva 
Woman's Guild in Scotland aims R. D. Kernohan 
to help girl drug addicts 


Korean General Secretary freed 
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included in Meeting Place 
schedule 
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annual meeting 
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Baird, Mr. K. A. (Sandy) new 
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Guyana Support Group a success 
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Taking 


by David Gunston 


ime may indeed be — in Bergson’s words — ‘‘What prevents 

things happening together,’’ but for most of us, as we get older, 
its ability in this direction becomes increasingly less apparent. Things 
do start happening, if not together then perilously close to each other: 
time rushes through our lives with all the roaring unheed of an express 
train. Then, more than ever, we need to stave off this onslaught, as far 
and as often as possible, by learning the value of *‘taking time out of 
time.’’ The real secret, of course, is to cultivate this knack early in life 


and never let it go. Some people seem to do this instinctive- 
ly, often to the amazed annoyance of their friends and ac- 
quaintances, but for most of us it is an art that has to be pur- 
sued diligently and with determination. 

Consciously and deliberately to take time out of passing 
time for our own special purposes, to secure the time to do 
the things we really want to do, deeply need to do, is indeed 
a knack —and one that is increasingly difficult in the mod- 
ern world. Perhaps to stand and stare, to ponder and reflect, 
to enter some realm that interests us greatly and is waiting 
there all the time to be entered and enjoyed, if only we can 
step forward regardless of clock or calendar; maybe to aim 
at least for some small personal ambition that the rest of the 
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world might regard as futile or ludicrous — these are the 
kind of things time taken out of time can bring us. 

Most important and rewarding of all is time taken to 
think, not merely about the problems and perplexities, great 
and small, that come to us in our lives, but about the whole 
meaning, mystery and purpose of life itself. Of course we 
are all of us beset with endless, more pressing but nonethe- 
less pettier claims upon our time, but a life lived entirely on 
that superficial, empirical level, in which things are faced 
up to and considered only as they come along and no 
more than necessary even then — Is hardly a life at all, 
more a mere existence. Nowadays, more so than ever in hu- 
man history, if we do not balance our immersion in the 


| 


i 


claims, concerns and interests of everyday life with at least 
the occasional withdrawal, mental and spiritual if no more, 
we actually reduce the amount of ourselves, of our essential 
‘‘selfness’’ that is available to us. This is a terrifying 
thought. We come, imperceptibly at first, but eventually 
with a leaden relentlessness, to live with less and less of 
ourselves. We live instead with what becomes an increas- 
ingly automatic, conditioned self, a feeble echo of our real 
inner world, something that modern pressures have 
moulded us into, twentieth-century spiritual waxworks. 


Fe: some, temperamentally suited and fortunate in their 
personal circumstances, this means withdrawing, as 
needed, from a world dominated by the mass media, to go 
into some enriching retreat somewhere, there to be re- 
minded of, and hopefully to find again in full measure, the 
things that shape the dignity and hope of mankind, with the 
added bonus of freedom from routine — peace and quiet to 
reflect on them. 

For the rest of us, we have to make our own withdrawals 
from hectic time by sheer mental effort, bold will-power, 
and perhaps some re-organization of our lives. 

For both, the effort is always wonderfully worthwhile. 

As a wise teacher, J. Neville Ward, put it: ‘“Time cannot 
be seen as meaning anything by people who allow them- 
selves to be completely immersed in it. The more one is 
swept along in the high wind of time the more life loses its 
meaning, because one cannot get one’s thoughts into any 
kind of order in that phenomenal storm. If meaning is to be 
seen in time, if it is to be recovered when lost, there must be 
detachment, there must be recollection, somewhere to stand 
and be still.’’ Although time be swift, merciless, sad, 
wasteful and all too oppressively real, we may discover 
with Bertrand Russell that to ‘‘realize the unimportance of 
time is the gate to wisdom.’’ Reality always has another 


-half, wherein lie the good, true, beautiful, positive, joyful, 


amusing, thoughtful, humane and the congenial. Taking 
time out of time enables us to bring these into the fore- 
ground of our minds — where they belong. 

Beneath the philosophical or meditative level, but in 
practice often leading up to it, it is not entirely without sig- 
nificance that the three boons of art, drama, and music all 
rely for much of their appeal on their ‘‘out of time’’ quality. 

Although some pictures seek to crystallize a moment of 
actual, experienced time, good art in general lives and 
glows in its own timeless world; truly great art invariably 


_ so. To lose oneself in pictures, then, as viewer or artist, is to 


enjoy an ‘‘out of time’’ experience. Similarly, to become 


ime out of time 


fully absorbed in a good play or film is to become, for a 
while, beneficially detached from time. As the playwright 
Tennessee Williams has pointed out, when we enjoy a good 
play, sensing its significance and depth and relevance to the 
human condition, it is because we experience the arrest of 
time in a work of art. The world of a play or film offers us 
the view of certain people, seen through the eyes of an art- 
ist, under the special conditions of a world without time. It 
allows contemplation through repose, and so is a useful way 
of taking time out of time. With worthwhile music, the 
same applies. Of course, on one level, all music must obey 
the measurements of time to maintain its rhythm and coher- 
ence. Beyond that requirement it obeys none of the laws of 
time. No one listening to a favourite piece of work has con- 
currently a clear conception of passing time. The inevitabil- 
ity of each note or phrase or section, originating in the com- 
poser’s mind, conspires to remove us, as listeners, to a 
timeless state. In fact, music shows its own special disre- 
gard for the laws of time in the way it speeds up or slows 
down its tempo at will. Especially is this so in the way mu- 
sic deliberately slows down at certain points, defying pass- 
ing time and thus adding enormously to its charm. 

Are there any other aids to taking time out of time, a far 
profounder achievement than just ‘‘finding’’ or ‘‘making”’ 
time —as if time were a rare commodity? Prayer, of course, 
ideally a kind of ‘‘recollection in tranquility.’’ And for 
many, although its popularity has been declining for years 
in the face of media opposition, good conversation. Again, 
others may find their best opportunity in silence or solitude. 

Whatever the method, indeed, whatever the purpose, 
time taken out of time in these ways puts one on better terms 
with oneself, enhancing the acquaintance. Often what one 
feels and thinks become much more interesting and reward- 
ing than was expected. And time itself, that old flying de- 
vouring enemy, if not finally defeated, certainly becomes 
less implacable, less of a mad tyrant. O 


Mr. Gunston is a free-lance writer from Ports- 
mouth, England. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Come hell and high water 


and desist from discussing or consid- 
ering this issue or participation in 
that programme. I know that every 
Board and Committee, and the Col- 
leges, have, at one time or another, 
been confronted in this way — usual- 
ly with the veiled or unveiled prom- 
ise of a withdrawal of financial sup- 


\ x } e have used cartoons on the front cover thrice before in my time as 

Editor. The first time, in January, 1979, it offended a few people: 

(here, in church offices, at least one or two people kept the magazine on their 

desks, front cover down). That cover won a Canadian Church Press award. The 

third time, in November, 1982, the editorial for which the cartoon was commis- 

sioned won an award. 

We have selected this month’s cover, not so much in the hope of winning an- 

other award (though that would be nice) but rather to make a point (or points). 


The thought did occur to us that, in 
the interest of readers with more deli- 
cate sensibilities, we should change 
the message on the signboard to read 
‘‘, . . HECK and High Water,’’ but 
that would not only water down a 
very pithy expression, it would also 
be untheological. We are not en- 
gaged in a struggle with ‘unpleasant- 
ness.’ As we sing — or used to — 
‘*The gates of hell can never/ ‘Gainst 
the Church prevail.’’ And as for 
‘high water,’’ or hot water for that 
matter, the Church long ago learned 
to swim, or at least to stay afloat. 

Indeed, from church history we 
can learn that the Church’s natural el- 
ement seems to be composed of equal 
parts of hell and high water. Deliv- 
ered from its fight with both, it tends 
to weaken and rot. 

Of course there are those, there are 
always those, who see the task of the 
Church not as a battle with evil, but 
as an advocacy of niceness. Oh they 
can become quite militant in their 
own right — when their concept of 
propriety is threatened; when disturb- 
ing new ideas appear to disrupt the 
largely unexamined assumptions of 
the past, familiar, and warm from be- 
ing worn ‘close to the skin.’ It is not, 
for them, a question of whether the 
offending case in point is being ar- 
gued rightly or wrongly, but rather 
that it is raised at all. In their anger, 
they may cloak themselves in the 
mantle of reason, but it is a burning 
hatred of the disruption of the status 
quo that shines through. Rather than 
out-thinking the offender, they rely 
on volume and ‘feeling.’ In the year 
of our Lord, 1987 — or in any other 


Wearea 
thoughtful people, 
and though it 
is sometimes 
shaken, we 
retain a faith 
in ‘‘due process,”’ 
both in and 
through our 
church courts 
and in the 
to and fro 
of honest debate. 


year — this simply won’t do. We can 
bolt the solid oak, gothic-arched 
doors of our church and shut the 
world out. But we forget that those 
inside are thereby imprisoned. And it 
is very hard to carry on a dialogue 
with the world by shouting incompre- 
hensibly through locked doors. We 
can’t even be sure that anyone out 
there is listening. 

The saddest, and possibly the most 
dangerous, threats to the church are 
those that are made from within its 
ranks; demands that the church cease 
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port at least. As I write, I have before 
me two such threats, from congrega- 
tions ‘rethinking’ their participation 
in the Every Home Plan, unless. . . 
I have had such threats before, and 
they are not the motive behind this 
editorial. The Record, being what it 
is, is the forum for much discussion, 
and is a natural target. 

The Editor’s function is not that of 
a censor, but a traffic director — the 
traffic of ideas and information. Be- 
ing the kind of church we are, I do 
not have to ‘‘drum up ideas’’ either. 
And of that aspect of our church’s 
life I take pride. We are a thoughtful 
people, and though it is sometimes 
shaken, we retain a faith in ““due pro- 
cess,’ both in and through our 
church courts and in the to and fro of 
honest debate. 

No doubt 1987 will bring more 
‘‘hell and high water.’’ Why should 
this year be any different? 

Paul spoke about ‘working out’’ 
salvation and ‘‘wrestling’’ with prin- 
cipalities and powers. Our heritage, 
not only in the faith shared by the 
Church universal, but in the history 
of our own denomination here in 
Canada, gives many examples of 
those who held their own in such 
struggles, and did so honestly, fear- 
lessly, and with moral and intellec- 
tual integrity. Have such gifts 
ceased? Having read a great many 
‘Letters to the Editor,’’ ‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinents,’’ and feature articles 
— authored by laypersons as often as 
by the clergy — on the whole, I think 
not. 

Deo gratias. 
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Where’s Plomp? 

I received my November, 1986, is- 
sue of The Record. O.K., but my fa- 
vourite column was missing — ‘* You 
were asking?.’’ I always start reading 
from that column first; I find it gets 
me in the right frame of mind for the 
rest of The Record. | hope that it was 
just some sort of mix-up, and that 
‘*You were asking?’’ is back in De- 


cember’s issue. 
I would like to add, I do enjoy The 


Record very much. 


Ed. Cummings, 

Mission, B.C. 

Ed. Our fault! We let the ‘barrel’ run 

dry and it was too late to get more 

answers from Mr. Plomp. You will be 

pleased to know we have an ample 
supply on hand now. 


Pleasure in 
“Watson’s World” 


For some time I have been most 
concerned about the unquestioned 
support of economic _ sanctions 
against South Africa and for the Afri- 
can National Congress within the 
Church, both nationally and locally. 
This support, while understandable 
in human terms, reveals a fundamen- 
tal naivety and lack of objectivity 
which is destructive in the extreme. 

It is with some pleasure, therefore, 
that I noted the Watson cartoon in 
your November issue. It says very ni- 
cely what is the reality of Africa to- 
day, which is that the Republic of 
South Africa is one of the very few 


LETTERS 


states which is not either Marxist 
one-party, dictatorial, or both in na- 
ture. The fact is that without the rela- 
tive stability provided by the South 
African government, the various fac- 
tions and tribes would quickly be at 
each other’s throats to be followed, 
as has happened previously in the 
world, by a one-party dictatorship. 
(Zimbabwe is only a recent exam- 
ple.) With the ANC in the vanguard, 
that dictatorship would almost cer- 
tainly be Marxist. That so many 
church leaders and members are 
blinded by self-promoters such as 
Desmond Tutu is, of course, a key 
reason for the lack of church growth. 


Some of us want nothing to do with _ 


the thinking of such political babes in 

the woods. By the way, you don’t see 

the fundamentalists wasting time, en- 

ergy and money on this debilitating 
nonsense! A lesson perhaps? 

Stuart Donaldson, 

Pembroke, Ont. 


Using our College 
Chapels 


Anyone who has had children 
leave home to attend a university will 
sympathize with the comments made 
by H. John Meyer in his letter pub- 
lished in the November Record, and 
support his view that strong efforts 
should be made to retain students’ 
connections with the church during 
their university days. 

Basing such efforts on local con- 
gregations requires, as Mr. Meyer 


Watson's WortpD 


A. HAPPY NEW YEAR To ALL OUR READERS 
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points out, a great deal of organiza- 
tion on the part of congregations in- 
volved. A young person, probably 
away from home for the first time, 
faced with numerous difficult adjust- 
ments to life in a new environment 
and among strangers, and placed, 
perhaps again for the first time, in an 
intellectual and questioning milieu, 
might well be reluctant to add to his 
or her problems the formidable task 
of finding a way into a strange con- 
gregation preoccupied with congre- 
gational needs and problems not rele- 
vant to those of student life. 

It may be that in smaller university 
cities a stronger organization, as sug- 


__gested by Mr. Meyer, would over- 


come these difficulties. However, in 
two of the largest universities — Uni- 
versity of Toronto and McGill — lo- 
cated in the two largest cities, the 
Church already owns excellent facili- 
ties to form a base from which to 
reach our university students. Knox 
College and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege both have beautiful chapels, 
well situated on the respective cam- 
puses. Could not the Church and the 
Colleges use these chapels with suita- 
ble chaplains to provide church 
homes for students? 
E. Ritchie Clark, 
Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


Plain English please 

I usually find the reviews in The 
Record both interesting and informa- 
tive. However, Diane Strickland’s 


Noel Watson 


article, ‘First the Bad News,’ in the 
November issue, is a masterpiece of 
obscurity. The writer states among 
other things, that ‘“Yaweh and Jesus 
never dispensed with the particulari- 
ties of anybody’s bad news in order 
to be systematic.’’ Well now! Is this 
good news? Better news? Perhaps 
bad news, who knows? For my part 
some plain English is required . . . 
‘‘Only then will (my) relational evan- 
gelism move faithfully into contex- 
tual relevance!”’ 
P.S. Will I know it when whatever it 
is, does? 

(Mrs.) Melba McEachern, 

London, Ont. 

Ed: Translations: 

(1) Jehovah (Yaweh is more accu- 
rate but ...) and Jesus never ig- 
nored people’s personal troubles in 
order to make them ‘fit.’ 

(2) Only then will my effort to 
evangelize take people and their 
problems seriously. 

— You have a point. I should have 
exercised the blue pencil more. 


“Be not anxious” 

The November Record, received 
today, is excellent. How good to 
have more from Charles Scobie! The 
piece by Eunice Paul on the death 
penalty was well and convincingly 
written. ‘‘From the Moderator,’’ 
Gordon Hodgson’s column, and An- 
drew Faiz’s article are all prophetic. 
Two letters, Joseph Reed’s and Hans 
Mol’s, deal with difficult issues in a 
rational and sensitive way. I could 
make more favourable comments. 
Suffice to say that a magazine of this 
quality is worth $10 a year. Editor, 
be not anxious for tomorrow! 

Gordon Brett, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Alternative delivery 

I read with concern your message 
in the November issue of The Re- 
cord. Unfortunately, I doubt if a suc- 
cessful solution to the problem can be 
reached with the Canada Post Cor- 
poration. 

When discussing this with my wife 
she suggested, what I consider, a 
practical way of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty. 

Each month The Presbyterian Re- 
cord could be sent in bulk by courier 
to all the Presbyterian churches in 


Canada. 

From each church the members 
and adherents could pick up their 
own copy. Those who, for whatever 
reason, can not attend church could 
have their copy delivered to them by 
their elder. 

This method of delivery would re- 
sult in a considerable saving, for, in 
addition to the postage, there would 
be no need to address each individual 
copy. 

W. Lewis, 

Guelph, Ont. 

Ed: Please see footnotes to other let- 
ters on the subject. 


Standing behind 
The Record 


Re. your write-up in the November 
magazine; I think it is ridiculous, this 
postage deal. At least church papers 
should not be taxed so terribly. I, for 
one, hope and pray we will never be 
without The Presbyterian Record: as 
long as I remember we have had The 
Presbyterian Record. 1 am now in 
my eighties: I am ready to back up 
any arrangement you make. Some 
wonderful articles in The Presbyteri- 
an Record. 

May we never have to give up The 
Presbyterian Record! 

Marjorie Duthie, 
Hartney, Man. 


The monopoly of 


Canada Post 

Your excellent article “‘A Record 
Shock’’ in the November, 1986, is- 
sue receives my sympathetic appro- 
val. 

Perhaps our only defence against a 
monopoly such as Canada Post is to 
bypass it whenever possible. For ex- 
ample, I’d be pleased to double my 
subscription fee if you delivered my 
copies via courier. 

One possibility might be practical 
for you to contract with a courier to 
deliver a bundle of each issue to each 
congregation which would, in turn, 
arrange the local distribution. Sub- 
scribers could pick up their individu- 
al copies from the bundle at the 
church entrance. Copies not retrieved 
within two weeks would be delivered 
to the subscribers’ addresses. In 

continued on page 32 
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TOLMIE MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PORT ELGIN, ONTARIO 
is anxious to obtain a picture of REV. KEN- 
NETH C. MacLENNAN, who served the 
congregation in Port Elgin from 1931-1937. 
If anyone has one that can be copied, please 
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is celebrating its 125th Anniversary during 
1987. Special services and events are 
planned. A book, ‘“‘Light Through The 
Years: Chronicles of Burgoyne and Dunb- 
lane’, is being published. For information 
on events or for purchase of the book contact 
Mr. Ken Gowanlock, R.R. #2, Port Elgin, 
Ontario NOH 2C0. 
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showing you how to produce manuscripts that 
are fresh and readable. You get personal advice 
on selling your articles/stories to publishers — 
who are always on the lookout for exciting new 
talent. 

All you supply is the ambition to succeed, 
and then just a few hours each week in a 
pleasurable occupation, that will bring you 
great personal satisfaction, and useful extra 
income. Study at leisure in the comfort of your 
own home; or on boring rail, sea or air 
journeys. Sounds interesting? It is. 

And you can’t lose! If you have not 
recovered the cost of your tuition by the time 


you have completed the course, your fees will be 
refunded 

Send today for the FREE book that tells 
you all about writing for pleasure and profit. 


The Writing School 

6 Beechwood Avenue, Suite 435 
Ottawa, Ontario KiL 8B4 

Toll Free: 1 -800-267-1829 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Gordon Fish 


Hey buddy — can you lend me ten? 


babble of tongues, among them those 
that would be familiar in Zaire, Por- 
tugal, Guyana or Nicaragua. Yet the 
young and old alike walk by the 
doors of these, our churches — doors 


pe: the allusion, but there is some sense behind this request. I realize that 
the days of inflation have hit us where it hurts, and more particularly that the 
ten cents, or ten dollars, doesn’t take us as far as they used to — but what about 
ten people? You, Brother/Sister may be the spiritual leader of a body of people 
where you can even afford to loan lives, where the loan will be far more benefi- 


cial than would the dollars and cents. 


The downtown hulks that once 
housed large, prosperous and active 
congregations in our major cities are 
now all but ‘bone dry.’ By this I 
mean that there are no longer the con- 
gregations that are able to maintain 
these huge buildings. Some of these 
congregations exist on the legacies 
that have been left, but the question 
of Christian stewardship comes into 
play here, as we ask if those who left 
such legacies did so to heat a large 
and expensive auditorium. Were 


To make all of this more tenable, I want to share this idea with you. Moreover, 
I firmly believe that the idea has the foundation of a very real need. 


Yet we need to become alive to the 


issues of the present, to see new 
forms and patterns of outreach. 


such legacies for maintenance, or did 
someone have the conviction that 
there were to be programmes pro- 
vided to meet the needs of the com- 
munity outside the doors of the 
church? Now add the concern that 
ought to be ours — that around and 
about these buildings there are peo- 
ple, all kinds of people. Few of our 
inner city churches are surrounded by 
emptiness. Oh yes, the people may 
not speak a dialect that betrays a Brit- 
ish origin. Instead, you may hear the 
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that are in most part locked, behind 
which there are no activities. Does 
anyone ask: ‘‘For what were these 
buildings built?’’ 

Lest we become too brutal to those 
who claim their membership in a 
‘continuing testimony’ to the past — 
we may assume that: 


1) Most of our inner city church 
structures are devoid of workers, 
1.e., those who are in tune with 
schemes and ideas of the present. Ei- 
ther mentally or physically, most of 
us are weary from the activity and 
programmes of the past. Yet we need | 
to become alive to the issues of the 
present, to see new forms and pat- 
terns of outreach. 


2) Opportunities for giving witness 
to a living and dynamic faith were 
never so accessible as they are at this 
very moment in the inner city. Rest- 
lessness, crime, broken homes and a 
multitude of social issues particularly 
pertinent to the inner city cry out the 
need for the Evangel, more so, (dare 
I say it?) or at least as much, as in 
Taiwan, Japan, Ethiopia and the Su- 
dan. 


Now what can we possibly do 
about all of this? The facilities for 
programmes are there and, I trust, 
available to programmes that may not 
be thought of as being as safe and 
comfortable as the ‘‘way we’ve al- 
ways done it!’’ But these are pro- 
grammes intended to share the Evan- 
gel with those who are ‘outside the 
camp.’ The real problem is, howev- 
er, that there are not enough bodies to 
make these programmes work. Lead- 
ership is of the essence, the physical 
resources, the space available to 
those in need were never so apparent 
— but committed, dedicated lead- 


ership, where, oh where, is it? 

Brother/Sister — I speak to you in 
your suburban charge, where possi- 
bly there is an excess of leadership, 
where possibly your youth group has 
‘taken off’ with its programmes and 
activities. Yet downtown, there is 
such need! Can you spare us ten, 
eight, six, two or even one person 
with such dedication and love for the 
Lord and the lost to give us a hand? 

In giving, there are always those 
special perks known as rewards. To 
those of you who might give, might I 
suggest the following perks: 

1. Involvement in the enterprise of 
real mission; 

2. Internship training for those who 
become involved; 

3. Building up the laity in your con- 
gregation; 

4. Giving the sense of a broader base 
to our church involvement. We are 
far too contained in the jingoism of 
‘*My church, my congregation’? — 
exclusivism. 

Oh yes, there are certain hidden 
cost factors to be considered. You 
may find that not all inner city 
churches are yet ready to welcome 
the droves of children into the La- 
dies’ Parlour. Let’s be honest, not all 
inner city churches will welcome the 
outsider and ‘intruder’ who is all 
‘hepped up’ on ideas that have 
worked in his home congregation. 
But can we afford time to worry 
about ‘stepping on toes?’ Surely this 
is a matter of even greater concern 
than our Assembly’s financial needs. 

Would you Brother/Sister lend me 
ten? Give me your youth who truly 
love the Lord, those who have gifts 
to offer in providing leadership and 
programming to reach the young and 
the old at my church’s doorstep. I 
need you; the community that my 
church serves needs you; and | like to 
think that the Lord needs you here as 
well. 

(My apologies to those congrega- 
tions that are courageously and effec- 
tively involved in the mission enter- 
prise of the inner city — I know of 
dozens that are not.) Oo 


Mr. Fish is the minister of two inner city 
churches: St. John and St. Andrew, and St. 
David’s in Hamilton, Ontario. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


We stock all the materials produced by, or under 
the control of The Presbyterian Church. 


CALL US AT (416) 441-1111 ext. 190 
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COOKE’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ! 
Needs Your Help! 

A history of Cooke’s Church is being com- 

piled as part of our centennial celebration. 

We urge any former member or adherent to 

contact: Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 45825 Well- 

ington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. V2P 2E1. 


Annual Meeting 
ahead? 


Consider The Presbyterian 
Record as a mission out- 
reach tool for your con- 
gregation. 


REUNION 1934-1952 
ONTARIO P.Y.P.S. 


Leaside Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto 
Saturday, April 25, 1987 
11 a.m. 
Tour Bob Rumball Centre 
for the Deaf 
Speaker: Rev. Bob Rumball 


Registrar: Mrs. Helen Knott 
69 Rossburn Dr. 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 2P9 


Registration & Dinner: $15.00 


For information concern- 
ing subscriptions write 
to: The Presbyterian Re- 
cord, Circulation Depart- 
ment, or telephone (416) 
A4t- Ill Ext yoy 
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In some areas patients can choose 
or refuse leprosy treatment. 


\ G 
® But many do not know treatment is available. 
& Until they do the choice to choose or refuse is 
million leprosy sufferers are still unreached!) 


not even theirs to make. (Approximately 12 


q Will you choose to be involved in this practical Christian 
A. ministry? The Leprosy Mission has been meeting the physical 
‘ and spiritual needs of leprosy sufferers since 1874. 


| choose to help leprosy sufferers. 


| enclose my gift of 


Please send information pack Ee 
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Mail to: 

The Leprosy Mission Canada 
40 Wynford Drive Suite 216 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J5 
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church ended the custom of the man- 
datory appointment of all graduates 
to “‘mission fields,’’ leaving them 
free to fend for themselves. The 
Board of World Mission will still act 
as broker for those who seek appoint- 
ment under its auspices. The others 
will thrill to the courtship of interim- 
moderators (instead of Superinten- 
dents of Missions) during their last 
term in Toronto, Montreal or Van- 
couver. 

Now the ‘‘call system’’ is an im- 
portant part of our heritage, assuring 
the local congregation a decisive part 
in the transfer of ministers from one 
presbytery to another. (The pres- 
bytery, of which the minister is a 
member, actually does the appoint- 
ing, but only with congregational 
consent). So the new procedure is 
quite Presbyterian. But it raises some 
interesting questions about our un- 
derstanding of ministry. We must 
face such questions as we struggle to 
adapt the new regulations to current 
needs. Chief is the worry of districts 
outside Presbyterian = Heartland 
(Oshawa to London?), especially in 
Western Synods. Their uniting ways 
cost them dearly at the famous Dis- 
ruption of 1925, and so they have re- 
lied most heavily on Mission Board 
appointees (‘‘Ordained Missiona- 
ries’’) to maintain their small congre- 
gations scattered over the prairies. 
The challenge of their fields should 
continue to attract graduates, who 
might well consider such need an au- 
thentic calling. 

Others may think themselves 
worthy of more attractive fields to 
plant and harvest. A cynic might re- 


View from the ivory tower 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


ETTING STUCK IN THE SYSTEM. 

We may as well get used to them. ‘‘Stickit Ministers’’ I mean. No, not 
one whom long-suffering folk in the pews think has stayed too long in the present 
charge. But someone graduated from a theological college, licensed to ‘‘preach 
for a call’’ by a presbytery, but so far unable to procure one. In Scotland the term 
was “‘stickit,’” and a popular book of stories with that title was published (in 
London and Toronto) in 1894 by S.R. Crockett — and dedicated to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This comes to mind because, at the last General Assembly, our 


There must be 
new thoughts on 


this old topic 
of ministry... 


mark how strange it is that God never 
seems to call anyone to a smaller 
charge with lower stipend. Ah well, 
we never Said that clergy are more di- 
vine than human. And here is where 
we must guard against unseemly con- 
duct on the part of interim-modera- 
tors and graduands both. A certain 
competitive spirit is inevitable in any 
profession; what we shall need more 
of is a spirit of common calling to 
one Lord. 

More positively, think of the op- 
portunities of our new style. Interim- 
moderators act on behalf of pres- 
bytery as well as congregations; per- 
haps they are the key to tackling a 
cluster of challenges facing today’s 
church. Our system of governing the 
church is flexible enough to encour- 
age all sorts of experiment. For ex- 
ample, the traditional pattern of one 
cleric for one congregation is hardly 
appropriate for much of our land. In 
sparsely populated areas some kind 
of team ministry (including elders, 
visitors, educationists, etc.) is essen- 
tial; in the urban core a freewheeling 
mission sponsored by presbytery; in 
our shopping malls (the new market 
place, agora) — who knows? Again, 
we know the difficulty in appointing 
‘*clergy couples’’ so far we 
haven’t shown enough vision to han- 
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dle this creatively. (Our Presbytery 
of Montreal is trying). We must join 
forces across congregational and 
even presbytery lines. Perhaps a pool 
of resource people is needed, or new 
jobs created, or team ministries and 
pilot projects and whatever else we 
call extra people of training and tal- 
ent and vocation. Or are we so tied to 
traditional norms of what ministry, 
congregation and presbytery mean, 
that we can’t think for ourselves? 
More to the point, now that most cou- 
ples have two careers, we need to 
generate ways of acknowledging the 
need to ‘‘call’’ minister and spouse to 
a Situation where we have cleared the 
way for both. 

Finally, we must re-think the role 
of Superintendents. This was an of- 
fice once known as the closest thing 
to a Bishop which Presbyterians 
could stand. (‘‘A bad Latin name for 
a good Greek one”’ its critics said.) 
We have restricted this office to Syn- 
od representatives of the Board of 
World Mission. But there’s lots more 
to be said on the subject. And lots 
more to be done by such free-lance 
Rangers who might take on more 
than simply ‘‘Mission Board’’ agen- 
da. This is a theme familiar to our 
theologians — I think of articles on 
the office of Superintendent by Dan- 
iel Fraser of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and Allan Farris of 
Knox College, Toronto. But it would 
be good to hear from fresh voices on 
the subject. There must be new 
thoughts on this old topic of ministry 
to fit situations where congregational 
and district needs may match the gifts 
and graces of clergy singles and cou- 
ples. Not only on the prairies; but not 
to their neglect. No one should be 
forced into becoming a stickit min- 
ister (who doesn’t deserve it). Oo 


Dr. McLelland is the McConnell Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion at McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


So great are the trials, and so pro- 
found the darkness, spiritual as well 
as corporal, through which souls 
must pass, if they will attain to per- 
fection, that no human learning can 
explain them, nor experience de- 
scribe them. He only who has passed 
through them can know them, but 
even he cannot explain them. 

John of the Cross 


Whether I fly with angels, fall with 
dust. 
Thy hands made both, and I am 
there; 
Thy power and love, my love and 
trust, 
Make one place everywhere. 
George Herbert 
‘‘The Temper”’ 


What worries me. . . is the capac- 
ity we all have for astonishing depths 
of self-deception. There may be 
some very rare people who believe 
themselves to be sincerely duplic- 


(GLEANINGS 


itous and hypocritical, but I haven't 
met them. I don’t know many people 
who believe themselves to be any- 
thing other than absolutely right on 
any point which matters deeply to 
them. Our attachment to our ideas 
fills emotional needs which often 
have nothing to do with the ideas 
themselves, and we are in danger 
when we deny this. This is especially 
true of ideas involving morality, and 
in our times morality and politics, or 
morality and law are frequently inter- 
twined. 

John Garvey, 

Commonweal magazine, 

November 21, 1986. 


Since happiness is nothing other 
than the enjoyment of the highest 
good and since the highest good is 
above, no one can be happy unless he 
rise above himself, not by an ascent 
of body, but of the heart. 
Bonaventure 


O 


Advertisement 


LEAVERS NANT 
EXTENSION OF FULL PUBLIC FUNDING 
TO ROMAN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IS DISCRIMINATORY 


Getting | 
upstairs 4; 
is €asy.- 


Wide, comfortable seat 
Easy-to-operate controls 
Many safety features 
Your choice of 3 designs for 
straight or curved stairways 

e Good looking and affordable! 
Call us today for a FREE colour brochure 

Phone: 1-604-594-0422 
TOLL FREE: 1-800-663-6556 


BA GARAVENTA  Dept't. D-6 
U.S.: P.O. Box L-1, Blaine, WA 98230 
Cda.: 7505 - 134A Street. Surrey, B.C., Canada V3W 7B3 


SE aa 
ASK ABOUT OUR FREE IN-HOME CONSULTATION 


Bill 30 they are now required to fund through their taxes secondary schools de- 


T he majority of Ontario’s taxpayers are not Roman Catholic. With the passage of 


signed to promote the religion of a minority of taxpayers while no other religious 

group enjoys this privileged treatment. This is not fair. 

The Coalition for Public Education believes that no Canadian should be either advan- 
taged or disadvantaged because of any form of religious discrimination. 


The constitutionality of Bill 30 is to be contested before the Supreme Court of Canada 


early in 1987. It costs money to finance such a significant test case. We need your sup- 
port. Please let us know that you care about this issue and about the quality of public 
education in this province. 


aot 7 
| I wish to contribute to the Coalition for Public L1$25 [_1$100 [ JOther | 
Education. L1$50 [1$200 : 
N 
| eee I would like more informa- | 
| ress e l 
tion about the Coalition. : 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The Preacher and the Presidency 


funding for Nicaragua’s right-wing 
Contra rebels, no abortion under any 
circumstances, and he wants to keep 
children with AIDS out of schools. 
At the same time he would fight com- 
munism around the world. 


Ts launch of 1987 also symbolically raises the starter’s gun for a fascinating 
phenomenon of a pre-election year in the United States. A field of hopefuls 
will soon be starting in earnest the long, obstacle-ridden quest for the presidency, 
as they court public favour to have their names on the ticket in November of 
1988, when Americans choose the occupant of the White Hosue for the next four 
years. A substantial list of prospective candidates has already been assembled 
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and more names will be added as the year unfolds. 


One person capturing interest on the Republican side is evangelist Pat Rob- 


ertson. He is not yet officially in the 
race but he has set out his pre-condi- 
tions and says he’s well on the way to 
achieving them. Robertson wants the 
signatures of three million voters and 
a campaign ‘war chest’ of 300 mil- 
lion dollars by the middle of the year 
before he declares himself. He can be 
expected to fall under the glare of the 
unrelenting media spotlight over the 
next few months. 

Some supporters of mainstream 
churches will be very wary of Rob- 
ertson and his group. He is the found- 
er of the Christian Broadcast Net- 
work in the United States and host of 
the **700 Club,’’ the news and talk 
show telecast from the studios of his 
organization in Virginia Beach, Vir- 


ginia. At 16.3 million per week, the 
largest audience of any of the electro- 
nic ministries available in North 
America may well be Robertson’s. 
On these programmes Robertson is 
the smooth-speaking voice of sweet 
reason for a branch of Christianity 
that has its roots in the fire-and-brim- 
stone Sunday sermons of Pentecostal 
ministers. He speaks in tongues, per- 
forms faith healings and claims he 
was once told by God to buy an RCA 
transmitter. Robertson says his main 
political strength is his similarity to 
Ronald Reagan and that he is the man 
with the moral and religious commit- 
ment to carry on with the President’s 
policies after the 1988 election. He 
favours tax cuts, increased military 
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While most political experts say 
Robertson has no chance of getting 
close to the Republican nomination 
because he won’t be able to appeal to 
a broader constituency, other ana- 
lysts are not so sure. They claim he 
has rare political skills, and is so ge- 
nial on television that he makes Ron- 
ald Reagan seem dour by compari- 
son. More than any other candidate 
for the Republican nomination, he 
has mastered the Reagan technique of 
using vivid vignettes to play up 
sweeping conservative __ political 
points. At one rally he told of the 
birth of his first grandson. He talked 
about the little redheaded boy and 
then went on, ‘‘As I looked at this 
little fellow, I realized that, right 
now, he shares a piece of a 2.3 tril- 
lion dollar national debt.’’ A 20-year 
old woman came on his TV show and 
told of having five abortions. After 
the fifth, she asked to see what doc- 
tors had scraped from her body. 
‘‘That’s a tiny rib cage,’’ Robertson 
quoted her as exclaiming, “‘I’ve 
killed a baby.’’ His ‘‘dream,’’ he 
said, is for a time when unborn ba- 
bies are safe forever in their mothers’ 
wombs. 

Pat Robertson has a magnetism 
that makes him a compelling pros- 
pect for presidential politics. If he 
can use it to reach beyond the con- 
fines of his own constituency the re- 
sults will be fascinating to behold. It 
will be a test for him as the push and 
pull of public opinion, and his own 
desire to win, rub up against his un- 
compromising views. This preacher 
will have a particularly tough course 
to traverse as he heads out to try to 
capture the presidency. 

O 


Tried by fire 


It takes a lot to radicalize a senior citizen. Anything that does that must ap- 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


J. Charles Hay 


proach the traumatic. Something like El Salvador. 
At least it did that to me. And to my wife. We both left it seething. 


We have been asked more than once why we wanted to go to Central America. 


It’s hardly tourist country. And certainly not a health resort. 


I suppose we could really blame it on the Reverend Joseph Reed, our man in 
Central America. He has served our church there for more than a year now, and 
in my opinion his appointment represents one of the most imaginative actions of 


the Board of World Mission. He 1s 
literally saving lives there, working 
closely with our Canadian Embassy 
on the refugee problem, advising our 
church on special projects, and keep- 
ing us informed on developments in 
that ravished area. The latter function 
is more important than might appear. 

The President of the Evangelical 
Seminary in San Jose stressed the im- 
portance of an appointment like 
Joe’s, and of visits like ours. The one 
thing that North America needs, he 
said, is an alternative source of infor- 
mation. The church is often accused 
of lacking appropriate expertise when 
it ventures into the political area, but 
the truth is that the church has a 
news-gathering network that may 
well be second to none. Persons like 
Joe Reed, who live with the people, 
speak their language, share their pain 
and frustrations and fears and hopes, 
can therefore speak for them with an 
authority that cannot be ignored. 

Joe was at the 112th General As- 
sembly with two friends; one from El 
Salvador and one from Nicaragua. 
Their witness was enough to con- 
vince me that I wanted to know 
more. Hence our trip to El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

They didn’t really want to let us 
into El Salvador. I can’t say that I 
blame them. If I were in their place, I 
wouldn’t let me in either. They didn’t 
say no to our request for a visa. They 
just didn’t say yes. As a result, the 
day before we were scheduled to 
leave we changed our tickets to Gua- 
temala. The next day we met Joe in 
Miami, and at his suggestion took a 
taxi to the Salvadoran consulate in 


El Salvador ts 
a horror story. 


You can 
sense the fear. 


Miami, had visas in 30 minutes, 
headed back for the airport, changed 
our flight again, and left for San Sal- 
vador. 

El Salvador is a horror story. You 
can sense the fear. I had opportunity 
to talk to many segments of that so- 
ciety and all, without exception, 
voiced their sense of both fear and re- 
vulsion. The truth is that an elected 
government, in consort with the army 
and the police, is an instrument of 
oppression and rules by terror. The 
result is suffering beyond measure, 
and the brunt of that suffering is 
borne by the poor of El Salvador. 

We visited a refugee camp on the 
outskirts of San Salvador, operated 
by the archdiocese of San Salvador, 
with some 800 refugees there at pre- 


sent, although there have been as 
many as 1,200. They live under very 
primitive conditions, even though 
their basic needs for shelter and food 
are met. They are there because the 
government and the army have 
moved them forcibly from their 
homes in what are known as the ‘con- 
flictive zones.’ This policy has found 
expression in the formula **Fish can 
only swim in the ocean.’’ Guerrillas, 
in short, cannot function without 
zones where they operate, regardless 
of the suffering that this causes. 

We met with the camp leaders af- 
ter the tour. These were all peasant 
farmers, men and women of the soil. 
They showed insight and sensitivity 
and spoke out of their suffering, their 
pain and their faith. They had experi- 
enced the slaughter of friends and 
families; slaughter conducted by the 
authorities without discrimination — 
men, women, including pregnant 
women, and children — days without 
food, malnutrition, and the total ab- 
sence of democracy in a country that 
claims to have a duly elected govern- 
ment. They live without papers now, 
under constant threat from the mili- 
tary, in a situation fraught with de- 
spair and hopelessness. Out of that 
context they spoke eloquently of the 
need for peace. ‘‘But there will be no 
peace,’’ one of them said, “‘until we 
experience the peace that comes from 
within and from the people.’’ 

There will be more stories out of 
El Salvador and Nicaragua in the col- 
umns to come. The church there has 
much to say to us, for they live and 
speak out of a faith that has been tried 
by fire. 


/ beferhe 
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() the corner of Queen and Carlaw, in 
LD rorortc’ stands a church with worn 

doors shedding orange paint. Today, 
Communion day, fewer than half of the 144 
members are in attendance. Other days, there 
might be two or three dozen scattered through- 
out a sanctuary built for 250 people. 

The congregations of most established Pres- 
byterian churches in the area — framed by 
Lake Ontario, the Don River, Warden and Eg- 
linton Avenues — have been in steady decline 
since the 1950s. Their people began to move to 
the promised lands of the suburbs; now those 
who remained are dying. Ironically, many chil- 
dren of those who left are returning to the city, 
without their parents’ religious baggage in tow. 

The flickering life within this particular 
church is to undergo a test of endurance: after 
31 years, its minister, Dr. John C. Robson, an- 
nounced he will be retiring this summer. 
‘Sometimes, God calls us to stop our work. I 
think it’s time to go, if it’s not past the time,”’ 
he says. 

Now, the church will have to determine its 
modern mission, and begin to serve it. 


i en 


by Judy MacDonald 


* cornerstone of Queen Street East Presbyterian 
| Church was laid in 1878. From that time, the commu- 
ity around it has evolved from the rural town of Leslieville 
) become part of Toronto’s inner city. And yet, as the 
eighbourhood grew and changed, the church has remained 
tatic. This stalwart constancy is comforting in its stability 
_ it is a rock in an area buttressed by the continual waves 
f change. However, if membership is any indication, there 
3 the possibility this church has become a hollow receptacle 
if empty tradition — in such a vibrant environment, it has 
iomehow managed to stagnate. 

_ And yet, there is undeniable strength and tenacity within 
he walls of Queen Street East. In the winter of 1968, a fire 
sutted the sanctuary completely and extensively damaged 
he building. The congregation moved decisively: within 
wo years, the church was rebuilt with modifications to ac- 
‘ommodate community groups. There are now two other 
shurches, a Jesuit centre, and local organizations using the 
‘acilities of this Presbyterian building. 

The present challenge is not as graphic as the fire 18 
years ago, yet it is more significant. Rather than superficial 
surgery, Queen Street East needs a renovation of the struc- 
‘ure within the structure. 

The challenge of redefinition is long-standing, albeit ne- 
glected. In May, 1972, The Waller Report, sponsored by 
East Toronto Presbytery, studied the 3km. square area. It 
indicated there were 12 Presbyterian churches where, with 
present demographics, four should be. ‘* Almost without ex- 
ception, they had declining memberships, finances were 


down and buildings were disintegrating ,’’ Dr. Robson says. 

Although amalgamation and other options were dis- 
cussed, nothing happened: where four should stand, 11 re- 
main. As a result of parish overlap, two of the churches are 
completely overrun by the jurisdictions of others. Altogeth- 
er, more than 60 churches of all denominations are crowded 
into this small slice of Toronto. 

With Dr. Robson’s imminent retirement, Queen Street 
East has a chance to break the stalemate: but such a move 
will mean the congregation must cut the ties of tradition 
which bind it so tightly to this building. It will have to leave 
the comfort of what is known. 

The congregation must begin planning its future in short 
order. Over the years, a minister’s starting salary in Toronto 
has increased beyond the present means of a church such as 
this one. If the congregation accepts a new minister, it must 
have solved the daunting problem of finding a way to pay 
the newcomer. 

Last year, the minister received $27,000. Because he has 
almost paid off his mortgage, the housing stipend was mini- 
mal. In contrast, a new minister will cost over $35,000, 
says the Rev. Charlotte Stuart of St. John’s, Riverdale, a 
neighbouring congregation. This includes a housing stipend 
of $12,000, which is double that given last year. If the con- 
gregation receives no monetary assistance, such an allow- 
ance will be insupportable. Already, the church covers 
debts by dipping into long-term savings of $52,956.28. In 
1985, $8,000 was taken out. The projected deficit at the end 
of 1986 is twice that amount. 
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Dr. Robson (right) egimisels local resents! 


The Jesuit Centre is one of several organizations 
based in Queen Street East Presbyterian Church’s 
premises. 
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Beyond money is the concern about the new minister’s 
home. In 1964, the manse was sold and the minister moved 
outside the community. Now, there’s a desire to get new 
clergy to return to an area one resident described as ‘‘the no- 
man’s land between Cabbagetown and the Beaches.”’ 

‘*I feel a minister should live where he works,’’ says Dr. 
Robson, “‘but I hadn’t the moral courage to practise what I 
preached. I could always walk away from the impoverish- 
ment here, go home and turn it off at night.’’ 

Like Dr. Robson, Ms. Stuart says ministers should live 
where they work, as it illustrates their commitment to the 
parish. If they don’t live in the area, the ministers could be 
sending signals that the community is not worthy of them. 
‘‘That’s going to influence how the neighbouring people 
feel about the church,”’ she says. 


hurch. The term is applied both to a structure and to 
the spirit within the structure. Sometimes, the two are 
in conflict with one another. Before a congregation can 
have a coherent mandate, such a conflict must be resolved. 
The priority is clear to Kathryn Adams, Sunday School Su- 


Families continue a tradition of worshipping at this church; pictu 


red (left to right): Shirley Dougherty and 


son Matthew, Dr. Robson, Mrs. Helen Dougherty, Herbert Dougherty, and Joseph Dougherty. 


perintendent at Queen Street East. She says the definition of 
the church is ultimately ‘‘not in terms of the structure, but 
what is found within the structure.’’ 

Another member, an elder, says the building isn’t impor- 
tant, but the presence of a Christian organization is. Ailleen 
Plumpton adds, ‘‘We may never have a large congregation 
here, but the church is nevertheless needed: the Christian 
Church, not necessarily the Presbyterian Church. After all, 
Christ says we are one. It doesn’t matter to me what denom- 
ination is here.”’ 

The view that it is Christianity, not Presbyterianism, 
which must be sustained in the inner city is shared by the 
Presbyterian Board of World Mission. With 19 other de- 
nominations, it has established the Inter Church Regional 
Planning Association. The association acts as a grapevine; 
if a congregation disbands and no other congregation of the 
same denomination wants the building, the association 
spreads the news that a building is open for purchase to any 
of the affiliates. This system gives the 19 denominations the 
first chance to buy a member’s church property before de- 
velopers can put in their bids. 

But there are other options for a congregation besides 
selling. One such alternative is to share a church, inviting 
another group to join it as an equal partner, sharing facilities 
and expenses. Another is to share a minister. 

Then there is the option of amalgamation, in which one 
established congregation decides to assimilate with another, 
forming two distinct groups into one. Such a move usually 
follows the sale of a church, but must be planned ahead of 
the sale. If a church is sold without an agreement to amalga- 
mate, the congregation simply disbands. 

Congregations don’t like to die. The Rev. Cal Elder has 


been involved in the inner city’s struggle for several years 
now. He is the Superintendent of Missions for the Synods of 
Toronto-Kingston and Hamilton-London, and assists pres- 
byteries in the development of mission projects. ‘‘There are 
no easy answers,’’ he says. “‘The situation has become 
more complicated with the aging of the area’s congrega- 
tions. Now they are even less able to answer the needs for 
change.’’ 

As Dr. Robson has written elsewhere, the congregation is 
afraid to die, but it is even more frightened of living. Per- 
sonally, he believes there will be a dramatic change in the 
way Christianity is practised. “‘Many of the church’s struc- 
tures are going to come tumbling down. I don’t care about 
those outward structures, the organization, or the statistical 
success. The Spirit is what’s needed.”’ 


The 1910 annual report for Queen Street Presbyterian 
Church is a spare, yellowed booklet neatly peppered 
with words which indicate its producers had ambi- 
tious visions for their church. Many of that congrega- 
tion’s children are still found here; many more de- 


scendants are involved in churches across Canada. 

Can they apply the motto of 1910 to the present? 
Forgetting these things which are behind and 
reaching forth to those things which are before. 
Let us press on. 


To be a Reformed Church, we must change. And grow. 


O 
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Judy MacDonald is a magazine Production Assistant, a free-lance writer, 
and a member of Queen Street East Presbyterian Church. 
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Update: 
Living Faith 


by Stephen Hayes 


ast summer I represented our church at a conference in Geneva on 

‘Confessing the Faith.’’ Since the Second World War, Presbyte- 
rian Churches around the world have issued a number of new confes- 
sions. Our General Assembly approved our new statement of faith, 
Living Faith, in 1984. Last summer the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches was grappling with the questions: is it possible, is it even 
desirable, for us to strive to have a common confession of faith for the 


World Alliance? 
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I went to the Conference, set in a sylvan suburb of Gene- 
va at the John Knox Centre, hoping that the answer to each 
question was ‘‘yes.’’ Moreover, I also went wanting to 
know the reaction of the international Presbyterian commu- 
nity to our new statement. 

No one expected that the Conference would write a new 
confession in one week; therefore no one was surprised 
when the week ended without such a statement having been 
written. But we did decide that a common statement was de- 
sirable and laid some preliminary groundwork for it. Our 
recommendations go to the next meeting of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches to be held in Korea in 1989. 
Only time will tell if it is really possible to achieve the goal 
of a common statement. 

Personally, I think the goal is more attainable than some 
believe. If you were to look at many of these modern 
statements, as I have done, a certain commonalty is de- 
tected. Virtually all have dropped, or radically re-cast, the 
doctrine of predestination as it is spelled out in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Other changes are only too ap- 
parent: no longer is there strident opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Church, a new open spirit is evident, a narrow 


view of the Bible is avoided. Changes at a worldwide level 
are evident and fascinating. 

But of much greater interest to Canadians is the question: 
what did they think of Living Faith? 

Of course, the Conference took no formal position but let 
me share with you my general impression: they loved it! 

A learned German professor presented a paper on scrip- 
ture and analyzed a number of modern trends in recent Con- 
fessions. At one point in his paper he wrote, with obvious 
approval, ‘‘and summarizing these trends is the recent Ca- 
nadian statement.’’ On another occasion Professor David 
Willis of Princeton gave us a paper on predestination. After 
his presentation he commented to me on how much he ap- 
preciated the way Living Faith handled that thorny topic 
(we dealt with it in 3.6 ‘‘Salvation in Christ’’). Most excit- 
ing was a comment made by Professor Jorge Lara-Braud of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, a Mexican of Spanish 
descent, who teaches a course on modern confessions. He 
said that his class has studied modern statements of belief 
and were especially impressed with Living Faith. It is being 
studied and used in that College. A number of other appre- 
ciative comments were made. 

So I felt very happy for our church. I have always felt that 
our church is alive to the ethos and questions of our day but 
sometimes we are not always perceived as having taken our 
place in that modern world with sufficient clarity. Living 
Faith has positioned us: with our roots firmly in the scrip- 
tures, alive to the best traditions of the Reformed Churches, 
but trying to speak the Gospel in the life of today’s world. 

Very often I am asked: how many copies of Living Faith 
have been sold? I put the same question to the publisher 
(Jim Taylor of Wood Lake Books) last June and the answer 
then was 40,000 to 45,000! The Resource Distribution 
Centre of our Church has just placed an order for another 
3,000. Many congregations have put Living Faith in the 
pews and use it regularly in worship. I always use it for the 
sacraments: it combines both teaching and worship and fits 
the services very helpfully. 

Some people still do not know that Living Faith is now 
also available in hard cover. In either version, hard or soft 
cover, it makes a nice presentation item to people uniting 
with a congregation or being confirmed. 

Living Faith has one other dimension to it, often forgot- 
ten. Until about 20 years ago we tended as a denomination 
to follow the Church of Scotland. There was a sense in 
which we were always looking over our shoulder to see 
what the Mother Church had done. The passage of time, the 
decline of Britain as a world power, the growth of Canada, 
have all combined to change that. But I think that the final 
symbol of the change is Living Faith: we have a modern 
statement of faith (which was reviewed in the Church of 
Scotland magazine, Life and Work, in highly laudable 
terms) and they do not. On this one matter at least, the 
daughter seems to have raced ahead of the mother. The 
Church of Scotland has formed yet another committee to 
work on a new statement. We shall watch with great interest 
and hope for a significant contribution from it. 

The year 1986 marked the 450th anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation in Geneva. Calvin’s great church, St. Peter’s Ca- 


thedral, is still there dominating the city. Next to it is the 
former church of Marie La Nove where Knox preached to 
British refugees for some 18 months. Not far from these two 
buildings is the great Reformation Wall, 330 feet long, 
about 20 feet high — the greatest Reformed monument in 
the world. Facing the wall is the main building of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, founded by Calvin. It was good to be 
there in the summer of 1986, there in the centre of so much 
of our history, there with the sense that one was part of a 
living church that was professing a living faith, there with 
people from around the world. Two-thirds of the members 
of the World Alliance now live in the Third World. The 
largest Presbyterian seminary in the world is now in Korea 
(2,300 students). The story continues. The faith is alive. oO 


Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. Andrew's 
Church, Cobourg, Ontario, a member of the 
Committee on Church Doctrine, and was a 
member of The New Statement of Faith Com- 
mittee which produced Living Faith. 
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A layperson’s guide t 


by Linda Finlayson 


Over the last two years I have led the women’s morning 
Bible study group at our church and have found it to be a 
valuable learning experience, to say nothing of the good 
friends I have made. I would recommend it to anyone, not 
because it is easy (it definitely is not) but because it is a 
wonderful opportunity to become better acquainted with 
God and with your fellow Christians. 


Why bother? As I have said, the job I took on has not 
been easy. It has been hard work to sit down and study a 
passage of scripture. Even with all the commentaries and 
study guides available, there were still things I did not un- 
derstand. And then there is the discipline of setting aside a 
block of quiet time each week for some heavy thinking and 
praying. That is no mean feat in a busy schedule. There 
were times when I struggled with my own impatience and 
discouragement, wondering why it was I agreed to this in 
the first place. 

Paul, in various places in his letters, refers to Christians 
as soldiers, workers or labourers, and students. The princi- 
pal characteristic of all those people is that they work hard. 
Not a surprising metaphor from Paul, who must have been a 
bit of a ‘workaholic’ himself. But we are not all scholars 
like Paul, so do we all have to study? I think we do. 

I have made some rather exciting discoveries in my own 
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M lead a Bible study group? 
e , At first I was honoured to 


be asked. Then feelings of 


fear and inadequacy quickly over- 
whelmed that honour and almost made 
me say no. Fortunately I did not, and, 
despite my personal struggles and occa- 
sional discouragement, it is a decision I 
have not regretted. 


life over these two years. I have enjoyed worshipping God 
more since I have been closely studying his Word. He is be- 
coming more and more a real person to me. I am learning 
about his character, what pleases him, and what does not. 
Rather than a strange, far-away being, God is now becom- 
ing someone whom | love in a personal way, and want to 
know better. 

I have also discovered that it has become easier to share 
my faith with others. I will never do this easily because of 
my personality, but I actually do have more to say. I do not 
feel as theologically illiterate as I was before. I now have 
more than warm, fuzzy feelings to share with someone who 
wants to know about Christ. 


Prayer The third discovery I have made is the impor- 
tance of prayer. There were times when I would plunge into 
the passage to be studied without seeking the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Often I did quite a tolerable job of finding 
the main points and answering most of the questions in the 
study guide. But when I was finished it all seemed rather 
dry. It was as if I had just filled out a survey questionnaire 
or completed a school quiz. I had found the facts, but I had — 
not learned anything myself. Why should I expect to? Be- 
cause when I did stop and take the time to ask God to teach 
me the lesson, he did. There were times when I felt like a 


ing a Bible study 
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child unearthing a hidden treasure in my own backyard. It 
was there all the time, but now I could see and understand 
it. This may sound rather mystical, but nevertheless I have 
discovered that God does reveal himself if we seek him. 

The other times I learned the value of prayer took place in 
our meetings. We now have six women who attend faithful- 
ly. That was not the way it began. At first there were only 
two, and often they were unable to come out on the same 
week. So we began praying for God to bring out more peo- 
ple. Slowly, one at a time, a new person would show up, 
not because they were coerced, but because they suddenly 
felt the need to study God’s Word. This answer to prayer 
has been so quiet and gradual, it could easily be taken for 
granted. 

The other times I prayed, quite desperately, and received 
‘instant’ answers were during our discussions. The women 
in this group ask hard questions! One cannot possibly pre- 
pare for, or even anticipate, where the discussion will go. 
We have been in some pretty deep waters, with a lot — of a 
personal nature — riding on the outcome. I have had to pray 
silently, pleading for some words. Sometimes the words 
were simply ‘‘I don’t know,’’ and we would then, in the 
following weeks, seek out some answers from others. There 
were other times, however, when a Bible verse or some- 
thing I had studied previously would suddenly come into 
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my mind. It was a little unnerving to get such a quick reply 
to my prayer; I have never ceased to marvel at such help. 


Leadership Leading a group of people, for any rea- 
son, is a scary business. You are the one in charge and if 
anything goes wrong, no one looks any further than you to 
assign blame. I felt especially inadequate about being a spir- 
itual leader. I have no theological degrees, and the only tea- 
ching experience I had before this was a kindergarten Sun- 
day School class. 

I could probably use the degree, although it is unlikely I 
will ever get one. Though in a sense I have been working on 
an unofficial one. It began when I was a child, when my 
parents faithfully took me to church, and instructed me at 
home through their words and their lives. It continued in the 
youth group I attended, which emphasized both fellowship 
and Bible study for a well-balanced Christian life. My adult 
years have so far included attending — and now leading —a 
Bible study group. The latter has been the most intensive 
part of my ‘course.’ I do not mean to denigrate the impor- 
tance of seminary, but I have discovered one can and does 
learn by studying on one’s own or with others. It may be 
more of a serendipitous approach rather than the structured 
scholastic one, but God does teach those who seek him. We 
have his Word on that. 
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Some of my teaching experience did come in handy. One 
can use the same lesson plans, with introduction, main 
points, and application, when teaching the four or forty- 
year old. However, there are differences in approach when 
working with adults, and I learned to cope with these by 
doing. In some ways adults are much easier to teach than 
children. They tell you if you are not making sense (which 
is just a little devastating) and they work hard to find an ap- 
plication. When for some reason a lesson seemed to fall 
flat, it did take a bit of puzzling on my part to figure out 
why. Taking something apart and putting it back together 
can be a good way to learn. There are good books available 
on how to teach, which were of some help, but there is 
nothing like the ‘hands on’ approach to make sure those the- 
ories really work. 


Choosing the material There are some things of a 
practical nature that I have learned in the past few years, 
and I thought I could share them with others interested in 
Bible study groups. These are certainly not final or univer- 
sal conclusions, but they have worked in our group, so I 
pass them on for your consideration. 

Since few of us have a lot of experience in leadership, we 
need lots of help. Fortunately, there are all kinds of materi- 
als available in Christian bookstores. In fact there is so 
much it is a little overwhelming. 

Most of the material comes in booklet form, some with 
room to write in answers to questions. These have worked 
well in our group because everyone has a completed study 
at the end of the series. The studies come in either a topical 
format, for example: ‘‘What is Prayer?’’ ‘‘The Significance 
of Jesus,’’ etc., or a series on a particular book of the Bible. 
We have alternated, and have found both to be profitable. 

One lesson | did learn is a cautionary one. Examine the 
material carefully. Some bookstores will even let you take it 
home on consignment so you don’t have to gather dust in 
the store trying to read the entire book. Not all material is 
equally good. There are two basic items to look for. The 
first is whether it is grounded in scripture. Does it actually 
study a passage, looking for the biblical principle, or does it 
just use a Bible verse to jump off into a debate? And sec- 
ondly, does the study apply the spiritual principles to every- 
day life? Theological knowledge is fine, but we need to be 
able to use that knowledge in practical ways. 

There may be other quirks in the material that may not 
appeal to you. Use what is comfortable for you. I once re- 
jected a study booklet because the author wanted us to bake 
cookies or make crafts at the end of each study. I bake only 
under duress, and certainly not at Bible studies. 


How to get a group going and keep it from falling 
apart Pray. Ask God to motivate people to come out to 
the study group. He can change people’s minds and hearts 
far quicker than we can. 

Advertise. Be sure to let people know your group exists. 
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Put announcements in the bulletin or newsletter, and put up 
posters. Invite people personally. Some need a little extra 
encouragement. 

Pray for the leader’s commitment. This is particularly 
necessary when attendance is poor. It can be discouraging 
to spend hours on preparation and have only one person turn 
up. 

Run your meeting well. Be friendly, especially to new- 
comers, and have a relaxed atmosphere. It is all right to 
drink coffee and read the Bible at the same time. Don’t al- 
low any one person to monopolize the group. Be sure every- 
one, even the quiet ones, have an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. Encourage questions, even the personal ones. We 
are a family where everyone should feel free to share. Be 
sure to finish on time. People’s lives do run on a schedule. 

Pray for each member of the group. Study groups have a 
wonderful habit of not only encouraging us to become better 
acquainted with God, but also with each other. As you meet 
week by week for a common purpose, a community spirit 
grows. Learning to love and support one another is best ac- 
complished before the Throne of Grace. 


Don’t stop We will never reach the point where we 
can say we know everything there is to know about God or 
his Word. This does not mean we have to meet fifty-two 
weeks of the year, without vacations or time off for other 
commitments. Rather, it is the attitude of our hearts that 
matters. Our Christian lives are to be vital, always growing 
and maturing. We need to be like Mary, who chose, out of a 
busy schedule, to sit at our Lord’s feet and listen to what he 


said. 
O 


Linda Finlayson is a free-lance writer and a 
member of Circle West Presbyterian Church in 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


That 
@Old-time Religion 
today 


by Marie Weir 


4 many churches, traditional hymns have been supplemented 

with music in a modern strain. The lyrics are familiar but the 
beat is new. Sprightly and melodious, this music symbolizes the vital- 
ity and versatility of the church today and, like the old-time march 
‘“Onward Christian Soldiers,”’ it is intended to impel the congregation 
to action. (continued) 
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That old-time religion today 
continued from previous page 


\ x } hile the fundamentals of that old-time religion 

must never be subject to compromise, in many oth- 

er important ways the church has adapted itself to the trends 

of the times. It is in tune with the 80s in its attempts to guide 

us through the maze of new and often questionable morali- 

ty, but many church-goers have retained old-fashioned atti- 
tudes about the responsibilities of the church. 

In his book Booze, an account of prohibition on the Ca- 
nadian prairies and the conditions which led to it, James 
Gray tells of one church-goer’s criticism of his minister. ‘‘It 
was not the function of any minister to popularize himself 
with his congregation by becoming involved in social is- 
sues.”’ 

The preacher, apparently, should stick to the parables 
and, like Pilate, let someone else deal with matters of con- 
troversy. 

But in her book The Stream Runs Fast, the noted Canadi- 
an suffragette Nellie McLung illustrates the fallacy of this 
reasoning. She quotes Albert Einstein, a Jew, who had no 
love for the Christian church. ‘‘When National Socialism 
came to Germany, I looked to the universities to defend 
freedom, knowing they had always boasted of their devo- 
tion to the cause of truth. But no —the universities were im- 
mediately silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers, whose flaming editorials in days gone by had 
proclaimed their love of freedom. But they, like the univer- 
sities, were silenced in a few short weeks. Only the church- 
es stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign for 
suppressing truth.”’ 


Te we look for more than spiritual nourishment 
from the church. We expect policy statements on such 
current issues as trial marriages, drug abuse, human rights, 
and — unheard of fifty years ago — nuclear disarmament. 

We take for granted the convenience and necessity of the 
church being open seven days a week for worship services, 
special interest groups, social activities, and for Bible stu- 
dy; we endorse the use of our church parlours as drop-in 
centres for the elderly and the lonely. 

Many of us, however, also have out-dated ideas about 
our responsibilities to the church. 

Several years ago a friend, a professed atheist who had 
lived most of her life in a small, rough, frontier-type town 
before moving to the city, told me that never again did she 
want to live in a “‘godless’’ community. This statement did 
not strike her as being paradoxical, nor did she feel that, in 
wanting the civilizing effects of religion without contribut- 
ing to the upkeep of the institution which produced that ben- 
efit, she was a parasite. Though regularly paying taxes for 
the maintenance of the police and fire departments, whose 
services she expected, she was unwilling to support the 
church, whose influence she valued. 

In his book The Greatest Thing in the World, Henry 
Drummond writes that if he were to build a city where all 
life should be religious and all men destined to become 
members of the Body of Christ, the first stone he would lay 
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would be the foundation-stone of a church, because ‘‘the — 


product which the Church on the whole best helps to devel- 


op, and in the largest quantity, is that which is most needed | 


by the City.”’ 


Today, for a great many of us, every item in our budgets — 


is subjected to scrutiny and we all complain about the diffi- 
culty of meeting ever-increasing food and clothing bills. 

The first call on our income is usually for such regular ex- 
penses as rent and utility bills but rarely do we consider our 
church offerings in this category. Financial support of the 


church is too often relegated to the bottom of our list of — 
priorities, due in part to our knowledge that although non- ~ 


payment of phone bills will leave us without so much as a 
dial tone, even without our financial help the word of God 
will continue to be heard throughout the world. 

Many of us overcome our feelings of guilt about not sup- 
porting the church more generously by including the church 
in our wills, but the words of Voltaire, ‘‘The man who 
leaves money to charity in his will is only giving away what 
no longer belongs to him,”’ should eliminate any feelings of 
self-satisfaction we might have in this regard. 

Many years ago, my parents and I were driving in the 
mountains over a narrow, unpaved road. At one point it was 
under repair and the detour twisted precariously along the 
edge of a precipice and over a temporary, rickety, wooden 
bridge which spanned a raging stream. The frightening 
prospect of meeting an oncoming car on this primitive route 
made the journey a nightmare, particularly to me, a child of 
Six Or seven. 

When we finally arrived safely at our destination I imme- 
diately asked my father for a dime. My ten cents a week al- 
lowance not only kept me amply supplied with candy, but 
enabled me to build up a reserve fund for holidays and, un- 
derstandably, my father was curious to know why I needed 
more money. 

“I promised God that if he got us safely through the 
mountains I would give him a dime.”’ 

In the *30s a dime had tremendous purchasing power for 
a child, and although my gratitude would have been better 
expressed had I offered God ten cents from my own hoard, 
nevertheless it was a generous tribute. 

In the *80s it is not a generous tribute and too many of us 
are, figuratively speaking, still paying off God with a dime. 


T* scope of the church’s involvement in the commu- 
nity has increased greatly in the last fifty years. It of- 
fers more to us; it requires more from us. 

No longer a one-person operation, it requires increased 
paid professional staff to handle the diverse problems of the 
congregation; not just spiritual leadership, but marriage 
counselling, tangible assistance to the unemployed, and 
comfort to the bereaved and lonely. 

No longer is the church a sort of ‘‘Sunday-go-to-meeting 
place’’ to which its members come once a week for an inter- 
pretation of the scriptures and a brief visit with their neigh- 
bours. It is the core of a social service agency, needing the 
active participation of its congregation to fulfil its mandate 
to carry out the social principles of Christ. The ministerial 
staff alone cannot be aware of all the needs of the congrega- 
tion, nor can they function effectively in these stressful 
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Practical Christians. . 


times without receiving inspiration and encouragement 
from those they lead, which can come about only by in- 
creased involvement with the laity in the work of the 
church. 

To illustrate the need for a commitment from the congre- 
gation, a minister announced, as part of the children’s story, 
that he was also an organist but he had no need of contin- 
uous practice. He then played a few bars of a standard, rec- 
ognizable hymn on the organ, but with only one finger and 
with more than a few mistakes. The impact of his analogy 
_— that indeed he should be practising the organ daily to im- 
prove his technique and that Christians too needed to **prac- 
tise’ regularly to perfect their stewardship — was lessened 
somewhat by the admiration of one child who called out in 
heartfelt sincerity, ‘‘That was beautiful.’’ Despite the 
laughter of the congregation, the message came through 
loud and clear. 


It has never been enough for Christians merely to be 
good; they must also do good. According to the 
Prince De Ligne, in his Mes ecarts, written in 1795, “‘It is 
usurping life to do no more than simply avoid doing harm; 
the dead do as much, and exact nothing for it.”’ 

In her book, Nellie McLung wrote also of a young Ukrai- 
nian man who was inspired by a country doctor to become a 
minister. At 18 he prayed ‘‘Lord, send us more Christians, 
real Christians to let my people see the right way to live and 
have a good time, too. The teachers are good and the min- 
isters and the doctors. They’re always good to us, not soft, 
but good. But Lord, send us Christian storekeepers and ma- 
chine agents and government men. The missionaries and the 
doctors can’t do it all.”’ 

Nor can the clergy do it all in the space age. 

The Bible contains the blueprint for a veritable heaven on 
earth, and the definition of good stewardship in Romans, 
Chapter 12, describes all the elements needed to ensure a 
more vital and influential church. 

‘*A teacher should employ his gift in teaching, and one 
who has the gift of stirring speech should use it to stir his 
hearers. If you give to charity, give with all your heart, if 
you are a leader, exert yourself to lead; if you are helping 
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others in distress, do it cheerfully.”’ 

Practical Christians demonstrate hospitality and consider- 
ation for others. They befriend those who live alone in near- 
by apartments, give up their favourite TV programmes to 
visit the ill, do errands for the disabled, and comfort those 
who are sorrowful. They share their food, not just at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, but by contributing regularly 
to local food banks, and they are particularly mindful of the 
hunger of those in the Third World. 

Inspired Christians use their special talents. Those with a 
gift for teaching work in the Sunday School or Bible Study 
classes while those with imagination or artistic abilities en- 
hance the effectiveness of the worship service by making 
the liturgy more meaningful, the sanctuary more beautiful, 
and the music more harmonious. 

Responsible Christians remain optimistic despite eco- 
nomic depression, unemployment, and the threat of global 
war, and they persist in prayer. 

In his commentary on John 20:19-23, William Barclay 
points out Christ’s need of the church, which is the Body of 
Christ. Because he was going back to the Father, his mes- 
sage could never be taken to all men unless the church took 
it. The church was to be a mouth to speak for Jesus, feet to 
run his errands, hands to do his work. 

This is a formidable task and the church must continue to 
adapt its methods of meeting the new needs of every age, 
but because the church is traditional, based on principles 
that have been passed down from one generation to another, 
it will always embody an old-time religion. 

The lyrics are old. It’s just the beat that’s new. 
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Marie Weir is a free-lance writer who resides in 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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crieft hills community 


CALENDAR OFEVENTSFOR1987. 


LEGEND 


CE Christian Education program for teachers, leaders 
and administrators. 


events for other congregational leaders. 
events for personal enrichment and growth. 
events that have an additional family focus. 

for ministers and professional church workers. 


A WEEKEND FOR SINGLES (January 9-11) 
This will be an enriching weekend designed to af- 
firm persons in spiritual and personal resources. We 
will include time for sharing and growing together, for quiet 
walks and for joyful fun. This is not a therapy weekend and it 
is not designed for persons in crisis. We invite people who 
are single and those who are single again. Cost: $84/person. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
(January 23-24) 
CE Leadership: Rev lan Clark, Elmvale, & Dr. Arden 
Walther, Ottawa. We will focus on the purpose and 
practice of Christian Education. It is important for teachers to 
know their own faith and be able to share it with others in or- 
der to be at their best as teachers. By studying the faith de- 
velopment of children, we will be more able to tell stories and 
share life experiences which communicate God’s message 
to our students. Cost: $60/person. 


CONGREGATIONAL RENEWAL CLINIC 
(February 6-8) 
L-C Leadership: Dr. Gordon B. Turner. This program is 
designed to train a team of people from your con- 
gregation to bring the Good News to “Church Drop-Outs” 
and people on the fringes or outside of the Church. It has 
been greatly appreciated by each group who has attended 
this workshop in previous years. Cost: $100/person. 


CHURCH MANAGERS WORKSHOP 
(February 20-22) 


L Rev. Bob Spencer and experienced managers will 
lead a program that has become a regular part of 

the training of many board members, especially new man- 
agers or members of congregational committees of Finance 
and Management. We share together mutual concerns re- 


lated to facilities and finance, effective meetings and proble 
solving. Cost: $84/persa 


MAKING SPACE FOR GOD DURING LENT 


(February 23-25) 
P-C Rev. Don Postema is back by popular demand 
share in a mid-week program on prayer and spirit 
ality with a special look at the Lenten season. Don brings 
unique blend of scholarly study and personal faith to this to 
ic which grows out of and goes beyond his very popular boa 
Both lay and clergy have enjoyed his leadership. 
Cost: $100/person. $190/coup! 


EXPERIENCING COMMUNITY INA 


PLURALISTIC CHURCH: UNITY IN DIVERSIT) 
L (March 13-15) An opportunity to share the richne; 
of our diverse Christian heritage from our variot 

cultural backgrounds. This weekend is particularly for peop 
involved in multi-ethnic congregations, in uni-cultural congr 
gations and congregations who have not yet experienced tt 
enrichment that comes from a fellowship that includes peop 
from Canada’s ethnic minorities. Issues like worship, spiritu 
lity, stewardship and building community wili be addressed. 
Cost: $85/perso 


MARCH BREAK — YOUTH BREAK OUT 


(March 15-18) 
p Leadership will come from Synod P.Y.P.S. exe 
utive and youth leaders in order to make this a sp 
cial event for 12 to 16 year olds. Starting with supper on Su 
day, it will be three days of outdoor fun and challenging di 
cussions, on topics of interest to teens. } 
Cost: $70 for 3 full day 


A WEEKEND OF MUSIC (March 20-22) 
p By popular demand we have re-instituted our mus 
weekend. We plan to have new music, chor 

works, guitar workshops and other music workshops of inte 
est to choir members and leaders, instrumentalists or anyor 
just interested in singing. Cost: $84/perso 


PRE-MARRIAGE WEEKEND FOR ENGAGED 
COUPLES: Learning to Live Together 
(April 3-5) 
F A special opportunity for engaged couples plannir 
their future life together. The use of videotaped : 
situations and caring discussion periods makes for an exc 
lent learning experience. Topics include communication 
marriage, family differences, handling money and sexuality. 
Cost: $160/coupl 


i100D FRIDAY PRAYER RETREAT 


April 16-18) 

Pp Under the leadership of Rev. Bob Spencer, we will 

| travel the last steps of Jesus leading up to the cross. 

his is a peaceful and challenging guided group retreat with 

rayer, silence and meditation. Commencing with supper on 

‘hursday, the retreat carries through to Saturday afternoon. 
Cost: $79/person. 


SHURCH SECRETARIES FELLOWSHIP 
April 21-23) 


L We are now holding this gathering every second 

year and much of the leadership comes from the 
‘ecretaries themselves. Both practical office procedures and 
‘ersonal spiritual growth will be part of the agenda. Each 
songregation should thank their secretary by sending them to 
his enriching experience. Cost: $80/person. 


NOODLAND SPRING AT CRIEFF HILLS 
Sunday, May 3) 


Pp: Enjoy a walk in our woods to see the wild flowers 

and enjoy the smells and sounds of spring, followed 
vy devotions and light refreshments. Donations will be re- 
xeived to cover expenses. 


SPRING WEEKEND FOR SENIORS | 

May 19-22, 4 days) & Il (May 25-29, 5 days) 
Senior adults have been returning year after year, 
bringing their friends and making new friends. Mau- 

een and Bob Spencer enjoy being together with each week's 

amily on walks and talks and enjoyable meais. This year we 

iave instituted a shorter week to give people a choice of time 


deriods. Cost: $105/person |. $140/person Il. 
MARRIAGE ENRICHMENT WEEKEND 
‘May 29-31) 


F A special retreat for married couples which uses 
non-threatening discussion techniques and a warm, 
caring atmosphere. This weekend will help couples who want 
‘0 make their good marriage even better. Topics will focus on 
ssues of concern for couples —the ability to share feelings, 
Jeal with changing roles, and building better relationships. 
Cost: $160/couple. 


General Information 

Weekend events begin with registration at 6:00 p.m. and 
supper at 7:00 p.m. on Friday, unless stated otherwise. Full 
weekend events usually conclude around 2:00 p.m. on Sun- 
day. 

All costs quoted include provincial sales tax on meals and 
accommodation. Accommodation is based on double occu- 
pancy; single occupancy will be subject to availability and to a 
surcharge. 


To register for a program please send us your name, full ad- 
dress, phone number, name and date of the event along with 
a holding fee of $2.00 for single day events, $10.00 for events 
going on over one night, $20.00 for those over two nights, 
$30.00 for longer events. Registration should be sent as soon 
as possible since some events tend to fill up quickly. 


ANNUAL SERVICE OF WITNESS 
(Sunday, May 31, 3:30 p.m.) 


Pp An outdoor worship celebration that gathers church 

people from miles around. Lets aim for more than 

500 people; bring car and bus loads — young and old. Lawn 
chairs or blankets would be helpful. Indoors if it rains. 


MEN’S WORK AND WORSHIP RETREAT 
(June 5-7) 


p This weekend will be an unique balance of working 

with our hands and worshipping with our hearts in a 
joyful fellowship that will also include recreation, relaxation 
and renewal. There will be something for all men: sons, fa- 
thers and grandfathers. Cost: $72/person. 


WOMEN’S SPRING RETREAT (June 12-14) 
p WE WILL DO THE COOKING. This weekend includ- 
es time for discussion and optional workshops; op- 
portunity for rest and walking about the property. This is a 
popular weekend away for many women for spiritual, physi- 
-cal and emotional refreshment. Cost: $84/person. 


S.L.A.M. (Service, Leadership and Mission) 
June 22-26 


P-L This five day event has limited space. Fifteen young 
people will have the opportunity to work in building 
Christian Community as we work around the property in the 
mornings, work on leadership skills and learn about the effec- 

tive communication of our faith and of our mission in life. 
Cost: $40. 


BED AND BREAKFAST (July and August) 

What an ideal spot to stop during your vacation! The House 
of the Dove will be your home while you are with us. We are 
ideally located for easy access to places of interest in Toron- 
to, Hamilton, Stratford and Kitchener-Waterloo. Life can be 
as relaxed or upbeat as you wish it to be when you come to 
Crieff Hills and enjoy a full breakfast in the Sunroom. 


Crieff Hills is open for individual, family and group retreats. 
We also host commercial and government groups in the mid- 
week. Contact us for information. 


For further specific information about any of these programs, 
please contact us at CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY, R.R.#2, 
PUSLINCH, ONTARIO NOB 2J0 or phone (519) 824-7898 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Monday to Friday. 


Bursary Assistance 

(Crieff Helping People Fund) 

A small bursary fund is available to help in meeting costs for 
participants who request assistance and who do not have ac- 
cess to a congregational lay training fund. Please make a note 
on your registration, if you wish C.H.P.F. assistance. 
Donations to augment this C.H.P. fund would be appreciated. 
Any gifts over five dollars will receive a receipt for income tax 
purposes. Large gifts can be invested at your request, and the 
interest used as bursary or program leadership aid. 


Advertisement 


What is my role as an elder’s 
wife? Ever since my husband was 
ordained as an elder in our congre- 
gation I have wondered how much 
a role I should play as his wife? For 
example: should I accompany him 
when he distributes communion 
cards? Should I pay special atten- 
tion to the families in his district, 
i.e., births, deaths, and other spe- 
cial family occasions? I already as- 
sist my husband when able (I am a 
shift worker) with his other duties 
by filling in as a lay reader, usher, 
greeter, typing reports, etc., but I 
am wondering if anything special is 
required of me as an elder’s wife. 


It is wonderful to see you so active 
in the church and eager to be of assis- 
tance to your husband in his work as 
an elder. Would that more of our 
people had such obvious enthusiasm! 
It is very important, however, to re- 
member that your husband was set 
apart, ordained, for a special task. 
He, together with the other elders in 
the congregation, is to be a spiritual 
ruler in the church. His is also a spe- 
cial pastoral function as he visits with 
his people in his district and gets to 
know them. Eventually he may be- 
come involved with their spiritual or 
other problems. It is this relationship 
which must be carefully safeguarded 
and for this reason I would counsel 
against any spouse accompanying an 
elder as he or she goes about a pasto- 
ral ministry. Situations may arise 
which require strict confidentiality 
and it is not advisable, in my opin- 
ion, for a spouse to be party to such 
confidences. My wife knows a lot 
that goes on in our congregation, but 
there is also a great deal that she does 
not know about individuals and their 
highly personal problems. This is as 
it should be. It is a high privilege to 
be taken into someone’s confidence 
and this bond is easily, sometimes in- 
advertently, broken. Therefore min- 
isters and elders must keep such con- 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


The role of an elder’s wife (or husband) 


fidences strictly to themselves and 
their spouses can be of service to 
them by not enquiring into the nature 
or content of their private conversa- 
tions! If the elder needs to consult he 
should do so with his minister and 
then (normally) only after he has re- 
ceived permission from the party 
concerned. 

There are many other ways in 
which you can be of service to your 
husband and thus to the whole con- 
gregation. I see much to commend in 
your suggestion that special attention 


Would that more 
of our people 


had such obvious 
enthusiasm! 


be paid to the families in your hus- 
band’s district in terms of remem- 
bering birthdays, or grieving with 
those who have sustained a loss, or 
on other more joyous family occa- 
sions. There is no reason why you 
cannot cultivate friendships on your 
own as long as the separation be- 
tween you and your husband’s spe- 
cial office remains very clear to you, 
to him, and to the congregation. I 
hope this helps. 


I am a Presbyterian. I would 
like this information. Is it all right 
to take communion in_ other 
churches? 

One of the glories of Presbyteria- 
nism is that we practise ‘“‘open com- 
munion’’; that is, we do not believe 
that the Table is exclusively *‘Pres- 
byterian,’’ but is Christ’s and be- 
longs therefore by right to all his peo- 
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ple. No doubt you will have heard 
these familiar words many a time. So 
when | attend a congregation of an- 
other denomination where such a 
similar invitation is issued I will have 
no hesitation to join that congrega- 
tion in its celebration of the sacra- 
ment. 

There are some denominations, 
however, which do not follow our 
practice. Some have ‘‘closed com- 
munion,’’ that is, the sacrament may 
only be taken by those who are mem- 
bers in good standing of that partic- 
ular congregation. In others, the sac- 
rament is reserved for members of 
that denomination only. There are 
probably variations of that theme and 
it may be wise to determine before- 
hand if your participation in the sac- 
rament would embarrass the lead- 
ership and members of the congrega- 
tion. 


Is it proper for the financial 
records of the congregation to be 
kept in pencil? 

I would think this to be rather un- 
wise, and would not know why a con- 
gregational treasurer would want to do 
so. We have very strict rules about the 
keeping of session records in order to 
rule out any possible alteration of 
those records. Heads would roll if any 
session clerk kept those records in 
pencil! So I would think a similar rule 
applies to the financial books. To keep 
those records from being questioned 
they should never be kept in pencil, 
but in more permanent form. This rule 
is designed not only to keep the in- 
tegrity of the records and to safeguard 
their performance for historical pur- 
poses but also and primarily to pro- 
tect the one responsible for keeping 
them! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


The Mission 


Early on in The Mission Jeremy 
Irons, as Jesuit Father Gabriel, 
climbs a waterfall to reach an isolated 


South America. Upon reaching the 
top he takes out his flute and plays 
softly and gently as the Indians sur- 
round him. The scene is potentially 
comy, being a variation on the mu- 
sic-soothes-the-savage-breast theme. 
But as the Indians accept Father Ga- 
briel, even though to them all white 
men have been slave-traders, we be- 
lieve in the rightness of the scene. 
Late in the movie, as the Indian mis- 
sion built by Father Gabriel is being 
destroyed by soldiers so the Indians 
can be turned into slaves once more, 
Jeremy irons stands still and quiet in 
the midst of the inferno about him, 
holding a cross. Once more a poten- 
tial corny and predictable scene is 
turned into a wide and bitter lesson 
on the nature of faith. 

The source of this lesson in both 
scenes is Jeremy Irons. He manages 
to express the one thing through his 
performance that most of us struggle 
to understand in our lives; the power 
and serenity of faith. Of Father Ga- 
briel we believe implicitly that here is 
a man lit from within by the spirit of 
Christ and shaped on the outside by 
the Jesuitic code. This one perfor- 
mance is enlightening and perhaps if 
it hadn’t been so, it might have better 
helped the whole movie. 

The Mission is an odd film: all 
the parts are done to near perfection, 
but they never gel to make a com- 
plete film. The film is divided into 
three parts: the first dealing with 
Robert De Niro as Mendoza, a slave- 
trader, who kills his cuckolding 
brother in a jealous rage; the second 
brings De Niro and Irons together as 
they build the mission; and the third 
turns attention to the destruction of 
the mission on command of the Pope, 
who chooses to lose a few Indians as 
slaves rather than jeopardize political 
stability in Europe. Of these three, 
the second act is the strongest, show- 
ing the positive power of the institu- 
tional church. In these scenes the 
Word is turned into action; and, the 


Indian settlement in mid-18th century — 
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transformation depicted is exciting 
and refreshing, even though we know 
that sooner or later all this beauty will 
somehow be destroyed. But if that 
destruction had been shown through 
Father Gabriel’s eyes instead of Men- 
doza’s, the film would have proved 


.. .agenerally 
good movie, 
with an 


altogether 
great performance 


not only more daring, but more excit- 


ing. 
The filmmakers have chosen an 
obvious excitement — that of vio- 


lence. By focusing on Mr. De Niro’s 
Mendoza, the man of violence, they 
have chosen the easy route through 
their story. Mendoza does join the Je- 
suit cause, but he is not capable of 
holding true to the Word. At the first 
instigation his instinct is to violence. 
And since he is a character in a mov- 
ie, his faith does not prove to be 
strong enough to resist bloodshed. 
He has to kill the soldiers, the sol- 
diers have to burn the village, and we 
have to spend half an hour watching 
some beautifully shot violence. As 
far as the filmmakers are concerned, 
violence will be the end of all things, 
and faith in God, or any cause, will 
lead only to death. This is an honest- 
ly pragmatic, though cynical, view of 
humanity, which I’m willing to ac- 
knowledge even though I keep won- 
dering what would have happened if 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 


the filmmakers had dared to go be- 
yond the predictable. As it is, we 
have little more than a variation on 
the old movies with Jimmy Cagney 
as the bad buy and Pat O’Brien as the 
too-pious priest, brought in at the end 
to save his soul. Though The Mis- 
sion has all the credentials for a big, 
serious, intelligent movie, it is but a 
few grades above lighthearted fare. 
Even if that is all one wants in a mov- 
ie, the wasted potential is disappoint- 
ing. 

Still, it is better to be disappointed 
by a generally good movie, with an 
altogether great performance, than to 
be disgusted by a generally bad one. 
Roland Joffe (The Killing Fields) is 
sure-handed throughout in his direc- 
tion. He gets a little carried away 
with the apocalypse at the end, but 
the shots of Father Gabriel, and two 
little children, in the midst of the fray 
are powerful. The cinematography of 
Chris Menges is lush and sharp and 
breathtakingly beautiful in parts. The 
master of intelligent epics, Robert 
Bolt, once more turns in a fine script. 
Robert De Niro is his steady, depend- 
able self. Thirteen-year-old Bercelio 
Moya, who chose himself to play 
Mendoza’s friend, is simply a de- 
light. And of course there is Jeremy 
Irons, of whom, if I had the space, I 
would speak at greater length. 

Andrew Faiz 
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January will see the seasonal debut 
of American Playhouse on PBS, and 
the first show will be Smooth Talk. 
This charming little movie was re- 
leased during the past summer and 
played to small houses. This is an in- 
telligent coming-of-age film about a 
young girl and her fantasies. Most 
such films are usually about boys and 
their libido, so the difference in ap- 
proach is recommendation enough. 
Laura Dern’s subtle, lovely perfor- 
mance is well worth the investment 
of ninety minutes of your time. 

AF 


byterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and Re- 
cord film critic. 
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The Church Without Walls 

by Thomas S. Goslin If, Hope Publishing 
House, P.O. Box 60008, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 91106. 99 pages. 1985. Paperback 
$4 approx. (US funds). 

The author, a retired American 
Presbyterian minister, missionary 
and teacher, brings to readers a novel 
experience of his own — the build- 
ing of a thriving Christian congrega- 
tion without the benefit of a church 
building. 

During his tenure as a lecturer at 
the United Evangelical Seminary, 
Madrid, Spain, several English- 
speaking couples urged him to ini- 
tiate a congregation for the benefit of 
the many English-speaking residents 
of that city. 

Progressively, the quickly-grow- 
ing congregation moved from a Prot- 
estant school classroom to a hotel 
conference room (or any other room 
available on weekends), to the chapel 
of the Sacred Heart Convent. The lat- 
ter has become the permanent meet- 
ing place for this, the Community 
Church of Madrid. There are now 
about 200 per Sunday in attendance, 
and on some special occasions as 
many as 300. It has never had a 
building of its own and has made the 
long-range decision never to build. 

While the book is mainly the story 
of the beginning and development of 
this unique overseas church, the au- 
thor has given us some provocative 
chapters that might be appropriate for 
more than one struggling church in 
Canada: Church Buildings As Prob- 
lems, The House Church Movement, 
and What Kind of Congregation De- 
velops? 

Stewardship is elemental. In the 
words of the author, **We only had 
two figures in the Madrid budget: the 
salary of the pastor and the cost of ac- 
quiring our room for Sunday worship 

. over a period of a dozen years 
we always contributed much more 
than enough to cover the budget so 
we gave away everything else as we 
went along.”’ 

Dr. Goslin uses a non-judgmental 
approach to the subject of church 
buildings. By putting them and their 
often disposable status in proper per- 
spective, he shows by theory and 


Books: 


proven practice how a ‘‘Church 
Without Walls’’ can be enormously 
effective in being the one Church of 
Jesus Christ. 

C. Sheldon Hastings 


Mr. Hastings, a Presbyterian minister and a 
poet, is now retired, and resides in Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


Last In Line 
by Alan Mettrick; Key Porter Books, 
1985; 201 p., paper. $14.95. 

This book puts flesh and blood on 
the barebones statistics of Canada’s 
economic recession in the early years 
of the eighties — a recession worse 
than any economic slump since the 
Great Depression and one that, in 
many parts of the country, is not over 
yet. 

The power and effectiveness of 
Mettrick’s story comes from his first- 
hand experience. For almost two 
years he lived on the margins, work- 
ing where he could — as ditch-dig- 
ger, fruit picker, construction work- 
er, labourer, straw boss, fire-fighter 
— and when he could not find work, 
drawing welfare. 

The story of those months. takes 
place in British Columbia; Vancou- 
ver and points north, right up to the 
Yukon. Mettrick meets dreamers, 
schemers, losers, boozers, and many 
ordinary, honest people forced into 
poverty and living on thin hope. He 
writes without illusions —no grand 
economic or political solutions are 
offered to lead the way to Utopia. He 
does make many quiet observations 
on the people and systems that gov- 
ernment agencies and churches em- 
ploy in dealing with the drifter and 
the unemployed, and offers a few 
practical suggestions directed toward 
keeping a measure of humankind- 
ness, and effective relief, in the at- 
tempts to help. 

The book is especially convincing 
in its honesty. Though there are 
many indifferent, callous representa- 
tives of officialdom with whom he is 
forced to plead, Mettrick also por- 
trays men and women who recognize 
that they are dealing with people and 
not statistics. He also makes clear to 
the reader the dehumanizing, dis- 
couraging facts that make it easy, 
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even necessary, for people to become 
emotionally calloused. He exposes a 
side of Canadian society that many 
never see. It is far from pretty, but, at 
the same time, not without acts of no- 
bility and unselfishness. The preser- 
vation of even a shred of dignity in 
conditions such as he encountered is 
an act of sheer heroism. 

Every Canadian in comfortable 
circumstances should read this book. 
Not just for the ‘lessons’ contained 
therein, but for the moving exposure 
to the language, limits, loneliness 
and fears of the lives nobody deems 
useful. It certainly puts paid to the 
glib assessments of lazy welfare re- 
cipients, easy solutions to the prob- 
lems of the unemployed, and to an 
easy dismissal by Christians of peo- 
ple for whom, they trust, ‘“‘Some- 
thing is being done.’’ 

The book is so well-written that it 
drew me through it almost from cov- 
er to cover without a break. It will 
make you laugh, wince, shudder and 
shake your head. It will haunt you 


with a divine disquiet. 
JRD 


Good Things in Small 
Groups 

by Ron Nicholas (co-ordinator). (nter 
Varsity Press, Downers Grove, Illinois, 
1985. $5.95 US 

The various authors of Good Things 
write from their experiences in small 
groups, and with the conviction that 
small groups are a source of strength 
and renewal for congregations. The 
small group is “‘one of God’s 
timeless building blocks of spiritual 
vitality.’’ (p.7) 

Congregational leaders these days 
are encouraged to begin to develop 
small groups within the church. The 
encouragement often comes without 
a theological basis, or without practi- 
cal advice. This book addresses both 
these issues. 

The theological basis for small 
group practice is fourfold. The Acts 2 
pattern of congregational life is that 
of nurture, worship, community and 
missions. This is the theology of the 
small group in Good Things. Nurture 
is the feeding of the spiritual body 
through prayer, communion, 


Come 


fellowship and the apostles’ teach- 
ing. Worship is the praise of God 
with other Christians; community is 
playing together, eating together, 


growing together; and mission is the 
action(s) of the small group in the 
community at large. A healthy small 
group has all four parts. The writers 
offer a six-week design which out- 
lines all four parts of each meeting. 
These four ingredients ‘‘should be in- 


cluded to a significant degree on a 
regular basis, perhaps every meet- 
ing.’ (p.29) 

Discussion of the technical aspects 
of a small group, such as group dy- 
namics, leadership, starting up a 
group and available resources, is also 
provided. 

Group life consists of four stages 
or passages: exploration, transition, 
action and termination. Relationships 
are created by exploration in a small 
group, moving into a level of maturi- 
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ty, where people are more personal. 
This becomes the time of conflict as 
the group grows together. The tran- 
sition allows the group to move into 
activity; beyond this is the termi- 
nation of the group. Although this 
analysis of the growth pattern of a 
small group is helpful, it is brief and 
superficial. The analysis does not go 
beyond the outline of group dynam- 
ics. 

Leadership in the small group is 
vital, and described here as a balance 
between initiating and evoking. 
Small groups often do not get off the 
ground without a strong push from 
one person; but then the push must 
become pull, as others are drawn into 
the leadership, so that it becomes 
shared. Start-up can be a time of 
shared leadership as plans for loca- 
tion, refreshments, and materials are 
made. Start-up is discussed thor- 
oughly as matters of physical loca- 


tion and membership recruitment are 
included. 

A Compendium of Resources lists 
materials under the headings of the 
four ingredients. The compendium 
includes Bible study resources, 
warm-up exercises for nurture and 
group building, and suggestions for 
audio-visual resources. 

Good Things Come in Small 
Groups provides congregations with 
a balanced programme for small 
group life. The theological analysis is 
the strongest part of the book, while 
the discussion of group dynamics is 
the weakest. Overall, this book pro- 
vides a_ reasonable, theological 
framework for understanding the va- 
lue of small groups as_ building 
blocks of spiritual vitality in individ- 
uals and in a congregation. 


Terrance R. Trites 
Mr. Trites is the Vice-Chairperson of the 
Board of Congregational Life. gO 
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some congregations, the session 
members might volunteer to deliver 
copies to those on their ‘‘personal 
call list,’> which would provide an- 
other good reason for making visits. 
In the event that the subscriber was 
not at home when the session mem- 
ber called, the magazine would be 
left in the doorway. 

It is my understanding that the Post 
Office employees are the only ones 
authorized by law to place letters, 
magazines, etc., in a postal or mail 
box. For example; my mail is deliv- 
ered by a rural delivery person who 
places my mail in my mail box at our 
farm gate. Despite the fact that the 
box is owned and installed by my- 
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self, no neighbour is supposed to 
place a letter or even a note in the box 
which has not passed through the 
mail (Canada Post) system which in- 
volves affixing a postage stamp on 
the item. Am I correct in this under- 
standing of the postal laws? If I am 
correct, then a member of our con- 
gregation could not volunteer to de- 
liver the individual copies of your 
magazine from the church to the farm 
mail boxes? 

Firms such as Canada Post and 
Bell Canada have greatly abused the 
trust which the Canadian public has 
bestowed upon these two monopo- 
lies. 

Oakley H. Bush, 
Alexandria, Ont. 


Ed: I believe that you are correct re 
Canada Post and mail delivery at 
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post boxes. However, it doesn’t much 
matter since, in our experience (and 
local distribution has been tried), en- 
thusiasm for seeing that every copy of 
the magazine gets delivered by hand 
rapidly wanes after a month or two. 
The magazines then pile up and we 
hear that people don’t want them. We 
have found no efficient substitute for 
Canada Post and home delivery. 


Ed. Thanks to all other corre- 
spondents who offered the sug- 
gestion of using a courier serv- 
ice. 


Appropriate punishment 


in an imperfect world 
I understand that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has stated official- 
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ly that the church is opposed to capi- 
tal punishment. This issue has been 
debated in church courts, ad nau- 
seam. It has been studied theologi- 
cally, pragmatically, psychologically 
and politically. And, in its wisdom, 
the church has affirmed its strong op- 
position to the practice of capital 
punishment. 

I have heard the arguments and 
read papers on the subject and still 
feel that the biblical evidence on the 
subject is ambivalent, that arguments 
based on the value of deterence bor- 
der on the immoral, and that incar- 
ceration in a prison for twenty-five 
years is of dubious kindness! 

When we discuss the topic of ‘cap- 
ital punishment’ we have entered the 
arena of justice. Let us concede that 
when one discusses ‘‘what is just,”’ 
the ‘‘quality of mercy’’ may be inter- 
jected as a kindness or goodness 
which ‘‘triumphs over judgment.”’ 
But to be merciful is not to be just. A 
person may have the right to expect 
to be treated justly, but may not pre- 
sume on mercy. We have no right to 
expect mercy! 

There is one other factor which is 
central to biblical teaching. It was Je- 
sus who said, ‘‘Whatever you wish 
that men would do to you, do so to 
them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.’ (Matt. 7:12 RSV). Recip- 
rocity as justice is the teaching of the 
law of prophets. By our actions we 
demonstrate how we ourselves want 
to be treated by others, including 
God himself. From this point of 
view, capital punishment, for pre- 
meditated murder (at least), is cer- 
tainly fair and, therefore, just. 

Where balance is denied, i.e., jus- 
tice is not done because mercy enters 
the picture, then someone else has to 
bear the consequences of the injus- 
tice. God shows mercy because he 
has himself accepted the conse- 
quences of our sin against him. 

In a non-Christian society we, as 
Christians, may have the duty or 
privilege of seeking to promote per- 
ceived Christian standards and va- 
lues. But we should, as Christians, 
also demonstrate our readiness to ac- 
cept the consequences of such noble 
standards. Will we stand bond that 
the condemned murderer will not 
again commit murder? Let us con- 


cede that capital punishment may not 
prevent someone else from commit- 
ting murder, but at least it will pre- 
vent the executed murderer from 
committing murder again. 

Whereas I recognize the good in- 
tention of the author in her paper, I 
feel that she should also give some 
consideration to the following: 

1. Cain, though not executed by 
God, was banished from the presence 
of God. In fine, he was damned. The 
flood tells the end of that story. Per- 
haps what Paul wrote in Rom 2:4 is 
relevant to this story — as to all sto- 
ries. 

2. David was punished by God for 
what he did to Uriah. The beloved 
child was killed (a life for a life), and 
for the rest of his life there was no 
peace in his family. 

3. David had an alter ego, his 
nephew Joab. Joab learned his meth- 
ods under David (see I Sam. 27:8- 
11). Later, in his desire to protect the 
throne of David, Joab murdered Abn- 
er and Amasa. For these crimes Da- 
vid had him executed by Solomon (I 
Kings 2:5-6), cf. also 2 Sam. 4:5-12, 
2 Sam. 1:1-16. Solomon also exe- 
cuted two people for treason — his 
brother and Shimei. These are some 
examples of capital punishment in 
the Old Testament. 

I may admire the noble person 
who, when grievously wronged, for- 
gives the perpetrator of the crime. 
Such forgiveness may be divine in 
quality. But only the wronged may 
forgive. The state, which purports to 
protect us against the consequences 
of criminal activity, may not forgive. 
The state is required to act justly — 
with justice. And we must be willing 
to concede that capital punishment 
for permeditated murder (i.e., first 
degree murder) is not unjust. 

I believe it is specious arguing to 
suggest that the state which practises 
capital punishment is thereby bruta- 
lized. To incarcerate anyone for 
twenty-five years is far more dehu- 
manizing. I submit also that our prac- 
tical indifference to such imprisoned 
persons is also more dehumanizing 
for society. We are not a more caring 
society because we do not allow capi- 
tal punishment — but we may feel 
more self-righteous. 

I do not like the idea of murder, 


theft, violence, etc. Nor do I like the 
idea of capital punishment, abortion 
on demand, divorce, euthanasia, im- 
prisonment for life, or death from 
cancer. But we live in an imperfect 
world where there are cruel and vio- 
lent people. How can society be pro- 
tected? How can the cruel and violent 
be treated justly? How best can the 
anti-social people be changed into so- 
cially concerned persons? If they are 
willing to be changed, well and 
good, but if they are intransigent, 
what then? What is justice here? 

C.M. Costerus, 

Don Mills, Ont. 


Forbidding punishment? 

I would like to point out some se- 
rious flaws in Eunice Paul’s anti-cap- 
ital punishment argument. She stated 
that nowhere in the Bible do we see 
God exacting the death penalty for 
murder and a number of other of- 
fences. Yet in Judges 9 we read that 
God caused the deaths of Abimelech 
and the citizens of Shechem so that 
the murder of Jerub-Baal’s 70 sons 
might be avenged (Judges 9:24, 56, 
57). And what about the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah for their ho- 
mosexual and other sins? 

If Mrs. Paul’s logic is correct, 
then I can use that same logic and the 
same examples and scripture that she 
used to show that the Bible not only 
forbids capital punishment, it forbids 
punishment of any kind. All thieves, 
murderers, rapists, etc., should be 
pardoned and their punishment left 
up to God. Surely any thinking per- 
son who believes what the Bible says 
about man’s sinfulness can see that 
this would result in chaos. 

What Mrs. Paul seems to ignore is 
the distinction that the Bible makes 
between the duties of individuals and 
the duties of governments. Both the 
Old and New Testament (e.g., Lev. 
19:18, Rom. 12:17-19) teach that 
we, as individuals in our relations 
with other individuals, are not to seek 
revenge but are to show love and for- 
giveness. However, the Bible also 
tells us that the governing authority 
‘tis God’s servant, an agent of wrath 
(a revenger — KJV) to bring punish- 
ment on the wrongdoer’’ and that 
‘the does not bear the sword for noth- 
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ing’’ (Rom. 13:4). 

I found an incident described in 
Chuck Colson’s book Loving God to 
be an effective illustration of this dis- 
tinction. After speaking to over 200 
inmates for a Prison Fellowship 
seminar at Indiana Penitentiary in 
1981, Mr. Colson and a group of vol- 
unteers visited death row. One of the 
volunteers was Judge Clement and 
one of the inmates was James Brew- 
er, the man he had sentenced to die. 
As a representative of government, 
Judge Clement had imposed a just 
punishment on James Brewer. How- 
ever, aS an individual, the judge 
showed his love for the man by pray- 
ing for him every day since he had 
sentenced him four years earlier, so 
that by God’s grace, they were now 
able to share and pray together as 
brothers in Christ. 

Henry H. Brunsveld, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Bonds, refugees 
and the church — 
Presbyterian World 
Service replies 


Towards the end of October the 
Globe and Mail carried a news item 
and an editorial concerning a deci- 
sion of the Minister of State for Im- 
migration, The Honourable Gerald 
Weiner, forgiving the United and 
Presbyterian Churches for bonds that 
had been forfeited when a number of 
detainees failed to report for an inqui- 
ry. Because of questions raised by 
some concerned members of our 
church, I wish to set out the facts. 

The Rev. David Howes of Tyn- 
dale-St. George’s, Montreal, has 
been working with representatives of 
other denominations in an Ecumeni- 
cal Working Group on Refugees. 
One of the situations that had come to 
their attention was the extended peri- 
ods of detention for persons claiming 
refugee status while awaiting their 
status, papers, etc., being clarified. 
The conditions in the detention facili- 
ties were shameful. 

A letter from the Rev. David 
Howes, and approved by the Pres- 


bytery of Montreal, outlined ‘these 
circumstances and requested that The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada sign 
bonds in the amount of $25,000 to 
help these persons get out of the de- 
plorable conditions of the detention 
centre. This request was approved by 
the Administrative Council on No- 
vember 30, 1985, with Presbyterian 
World Service and Development pro- 
viding the funds. 

At this point it should be made 
clear that those involved in having 
the bonds posted recognized the real 
possibility of losing some or all of the 
money. In other words, it was not 
provided in the expectation that our 
church would back away from the 
obligations inherent in posting the 
bonds. 

In May of 1986, the Department of 
Employment and Immigration ad- 
vised that several bonded persons had 
failed to comply with the terms of 
their release and requested payment 
of the appropriate amounts. 

Later in the month, David Howes 
replied to the local officials request- 
ing clarification of certain matters to 
do with the bonds being called. He 
had earlier been assured by a rep- 
resentative from The Hon. Walter 
McLean’s office (then Minister of 
State) that the calling of the bonds 
would be deferred pending dis- 
cussion of the concerns and ques- 
tions. What was the explanation of 
the inconsistencies in administration 
between Ontario and Quebec, i.e., 
why were bonds being called in Que- 
bec but not Ontario, etc.? Why were 
the refugee bonds in different 
amounts? Was it not the policy that 
bonds not be called when the person 
escapes to the United States? 

In late June, a letter detailing our 
concerns was sent to Mr. McLean. In 
mid-July a reply from the new Min- 
ister of State, Mr. Gerry Weiner, ad- 
vised that our concerns would be 
looked into and we would receive a 
reply. 

At NO time did the Presbyterian 
Church state that we would not pay 
the bonds. 

On October 28, our office received 
a telephone call from Mr. Weiner’s 
office advising that a story had been 
‘‘leaked’’ to the Globe and Mail to 
the effect that the Minister of State 
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(Mr. Weiner) was going to ‘‘for- 
give’’ the churches the money posted 
in bonds. It was suggested that he 
had been under intense pressure not 
to call the bonds. 

The Globe and Mail article left the 
impression that the churches had re- 
quested forgiveness — which is not 
the fact insofar as our church is con- 
cerned. 

The Minister’s letter outlining his 
reasoning did not, in my opinion, ad- 
dress our concerns. Moreover, he 
told the church that our faith and 
money was misplaced and that we 
should be more careful in the manner 
in which we handle funds collected 
for the purpose of assisting refugees. 

I find his comments offensive and 
am writing to tell him why. 

Furthermore, the persons bonded 
were not illegal migrants. They were 
persons attempting to come into Can- 
ada and claim refugee status, in 
accordance with existing government 
policies. 

I believe our church has been well 
served by the leadership and labours 
of the Rev. David Howes and others. 
As well, the national church respond- 
ed positively and promptly. The out- 
come as shown in the Minister’s let- 
ter leaves me believing that our in- 
volvement raised some searching and 
difficult questions to do with the ref- 
ugee situation in the Montreal area. 

Arthur J. Herridge, 
Chairman, 

Presbyterian World Service 
and Development. 


God has no need 


of gender 


It is interesting to read in The Re- 
cord and other media about contro- 
versy regarding the sex of God. Tra- 
ditionalists allude to God in the mas- 
culine while many feminists would 
prefer to refer to God as Mother. 
Both arguments demonstrate the 
same egotism and sacrilegiousness as 
demonstrated by the authors of Gene- 
sisibay. 

I firmly believe that God is Al- 
mighty and Infinite. I also believe 
that God endowed me with a certain 
limited intelligence which results in 
me being held responsible and ac- 
countable for my actions within the 


= 


limits of my intelligence and human 
frailty. 

In God’s infinite wisdom, humans 
and most other plants and animals 
were given sex to provide them with 
the opportunity to adapt to the 
changes in the environment which 
God chooses to permit. However, 
God, being infinite, changeless, and 
dependable has no need of a gender. 
God does not reproduce. God exists 
forever. I prefer not to use pronouns 
(He, She, It) when making reference 
to God. 

(Dr.) George A. Coombes, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


The Bible sets 
our lifestyle 


With some dismay I read Mrs. 
Klempa’s letter, and her reasoning 
that God could be female. 

Like previous answers to her let- 
ter, I find the idea intolerable. Jesus 
taught us to pray ‘Our Father.’’ As 
God’s first creation, surely he is the 
only one who can teach us God’s 
gender. 

To my knowledge there are twelve 
Hebrew translations for the word Je- 
hovah or Lord and not one of them 
calls him Mother. 

It is one thing to support women’s 
liberation, but it is another matter al- 
together to try and interpret the Bible 
to meet your lifestyle. The Bible sets 
our lifestyle. 


Carol Hadland, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Not a “trivial” issue 

I perhaps risk sounding like ‘just 
another feminist’ in speaking out in 
support of my sisters in Christ who 
are saying they cannot identify with 
all male images of God — Creator — 
Redeemer — Sustainer. 

In fact, I do not have difficulty 
with male imagery, nor do | consider 
myself a feminist. I prefer to be 
called a follower of Jesus, modelling 
my attitudes and behaviour towards 
the outcasts — those who are differ- 
ent — on his. 

In his letter in the November, 
1986, issue of The Record, Hans Mol 
states he cannot see gender desig- 
nation as other than a trivial issue. 
For the women (and men) willing to 
risk taking a stand, and the potential 


persecution of being different, this 


cannot be a trivial issue. 
I find Mr. Mol’s suggestion that 


the feminists would be better served 
by the feminine side of serenity and 
peace contrary to my understanding 
of personhood — ‘‘to love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and soul 
and mind and _ strength.’’ (Mark 
12:30). 

Nowhere in scripture do | find this 
qualified with — but heart and soul 
are really feminine traits — mind and 
strength male. The great command- 
ment is for all — male and female — 
and attaches a responsibility to all to 
exercise and develop the less evident 
components of our whole person. 
Perhaps the real issue isn’t with the 
image of God, but with our cultura- 
lized images of male and female. 

My prayer for peace in the family 
of God echoes Mr. Mol’s concern for 
the power tactics being implemented 
by certain groups. However, I won- 
der if, in order to be heard in a faith 
community that has been male domi- 
nated for much of its 2000-year histo- 
ry, one has to use the ‘‘masculine 
mode of dynamism and aggression?” 
Or is this the only successful human 
model women speaking out on an is- 
sue important to them have to fol- 
low? 

Following Jesus’ example of living 
a gospel of human dignity and human 
worth should be effective. But even 
the Christ went unheard and un- 
heeded by the religious authorities 
and righteous adherents of his day in 
his attempts to move the people to a 
new relationship with a loving, car- 
ing, forgiving God. 

Kathie Matic, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Ed. With this issue, I have de- 
cided to call an end to debate 
on the issue of ‘‘inclusive lan- 
guage’ — at least for now. 


Any letters en route will be 
used, but no more. The subject 
has, for the time being, been 
well and truly aired. 


Contrasting conferences 
Having in hand the November Re- 

cord, the Fall edition of China 

Monthly (BWM) and the October is- 
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sue of Decision (Billy Graham Asso- 
ciation), one can hardly picture a 
greater contrast than that between the 
Nanjing and Amsterdam conferences 
held earlier this year. The former, 
held in a luxury hotel and attended by 
(at most) 150 people, was mainly run 
by “‘westerners’’ (who made up well 
over 70 per cent of the delegates), 
and addressed an almost incompre- 
hensible theme (though the Record 
Editor’s translation was helpful on 
that score).The latter — the Interna- 
tional Conference for Itinerant Evan- 
gelists — involved more than 10,000 
participants from 174 countries and 
territories, meeting in a gigantic con- 
ference centre but living in relatively 
spartan university residences, some 
of them miles away. Using some 25 
different languages, the participants 
studied, discussed, learned, shared, 
prayed about and practised the prima- 
ry task of the Christian Church: 
Evangelism — or as the slogan on 
one of our recent church bulletins 
said it: how to ‘‘Get the Message 
Out.’’ Inevitably there was still a lot 
of Western influence (40 to 50 per 
cent), but deliberate effort was made 
to involve a large number of speakers 
and leaders from other parts of the 
globe. Also, delegates from Third 
World countries were given books, 
audio tapes, clothing and other re- 
sources to take back for use in their 
evangelistic work in their homelands. 
For ICIE delegates there appear to 
have been ample ‘‘concrete results’’ 
and many starters to spark ‘‘direct 
courses of action.”’ 

Indeed a contrast! And two years 
hence, what will the impact have 
been? It’s difficult to say, of course, 
but from The Record and BWM te- 
ports I would hazard the guess that 
Nanjing will have been virtually for- 
gotten (except by the participants), 
whereas the ICIE in Amsterdam will 
have been felt far and wide — where- 
ver evangelists continue to fulfil the 
exhortation given at their closing ses- 
sion: ‘‘Go, preach the Good News; 
you are His messengers.”’ 

There is no question that Europe 
and North America (the so-called 


‘‘First World’’) need such evangeli- 
zation at least as much as any other 
other place, but indeed, “‘will we 
have ears to hear when the messen- 
gers come?’’ Let us pray that we will 
have. Let us pray that God will send 
the messengers! 

Bruce Cossar, 

Stirling, Ont. 


Contending in the 
intellectual arena 


Responding to Dr. George 
Coombes’ letter (October, 1986, Re- 
cord, p. 34), it is true that church tea- 
ching is often in antithesis to what 
young people are learning from their 
school science curricula, especially 
in the “‘life’’ and ‘‘social’’ sciences. 
It is understandable that Dr. 
Coombes should feel that Gibbon and 
other distinguished doubters have 
washed away the dross of Christiani- 
ty, leaving ‘‘only the genius of the 
parables of Jesus, especially that of 
the Good Samaritan.’’ Such is the 
simple view which leads to the ‘‘so- 
cial gospel.’’ It is compelling, for 
who can deny that “‘the greatest chal- 
lenge to our church is to emulate Je- 
sus and teach only brotherly love’’ 
without sounding uncomfortably like 
one of those who passed by on the 
other side? 

Yet the fact remains that a church 
which teaches only brotherly love is 
ignoring the belief structure — the 
concept of reality, purpose and ulti- 
mate victory which is conveyed by 
the rest of God’s Word. Dare it also 
be said that even in the parables Jesus 
spoke at least as much about Divine 
judgment as brotherly love? 

By all means let us assimilate the 
parables, and practise brotherly love. 
But we must also be able to answer 
the student’s understandable confu- 
sion when he or she is taught as sci- 
entific fact that mankind has de- 
scended from primitive animal 
forms, and even fishes. The antithe- 
sis of this account with that of Gene- 
sis is inescapable, and the confusion 
inevitable. Attempts to reconcile 
these accounts, however well-meant, 
are in vain. 

Happily, such efforts, which lead 
only to further confusion, are not 
necessary. The theory of evolution 
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has enormous flaws which render its 
ultimate collapse inevitable. Evolu- 
tion simply did not happen and the 
material evidence offered in its sup- 
port has been misread. Many of these 
flaws were perceived and pointed out 
by geologist Sir William Dawson, 
the Nova Scotia-born Principal and 
founding-father of McGill Universi- 
ty, in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury. His objections were finally 
swept under the rug in this ‘‘enlight- 
ened’’ 20th century, but they were 
never answered. Only recently are 
they being reconsidered, and found 
to be as valid as ever. How, for ex- 
ample, could any of the complicated 
biological systems such as sexual re- 
production, be set up by any process 
of gradual evolution? In order to 
work at all, such systems must have 
come into existence complete in ev- 
ery detail, male and female organs. 
The same applies to all complex or- 
gans. Even Darwin himself admitted 
that when he considered the eye, he 
shuddered (for his theory). 

It is in this portion of the intellec- 
tual arena that Canadian Christian 
students can meet the challenge of 
which Dr. Coombes writes — and 
win! They do not need to concede 
scriptural ground to ‘‘science falsely 
so called’’ if they use their inheri- 
tance rather than regarding it as 


‘stubborn shackles.”’ 
In order to convey some of that in- 


heritance to today’s students I have 
had my January, 1986 Record article 
‘*Sir William Dawson, Christian, 
Educator and Scientist’’ reprinted in 
booklet form. It will be sent as a gift 
to interested students of McGill or 
any other Canadian university who 
write to me, Mr. John B. Witchell, 
5029 Leger Street, Pierrefonds, Que- 


bec, H8Z 2H1. 
John B. Witchell, 
Pierrefonds, Que. 


Thoughts on 
Freemasonry 


Reacting to K. Gordon MacLach- 
lan’s invitation for thoughts on Free- 


masonry (September Record), I 
would like to state some of my feel- 
ings on this fraternity. It surprised me 
that the request came from a member 
of the Craft; as a rule they shun dis- 
cussion with outsiders. 


One usually finds information on 
this secret society in publications 
dealing with the occult. Much more 
knowledge can be gathered from 
Christians who left the Lodge, and 
Masonic writers. 

My own writings on this subject 
have often been rejected by editors 
(Masonic interference?) except by 
some insignificant publications. I 
hope, as an answer to Mr. MacLach- 
lan, you will find a place for this let- 
ter in The Record. 

After much research, I have come 
to the conclusion that their pagan rit- 
uals and barbaric oaths should be a 
hindrance to any Christian, especial- 
ly ministers of the gospel. 

Read the oath for a first degree ap- 
prentice (Ronayne’s Handbook, page 
70): ‘‘Binding myself under a no less 
penalty than that of having my throat 
cut across, my tongue torn out by its 
roots and buried in the rough sands of 
the sea at low watermark, where the 
tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty 
four hours, should I ever knowingly 
and willingly violate this, my solemn 
obligation of an Entered Apprentice 
Mason, so help me God and keep me 
steadfast.’’ (Blasphemy!) 

For the second and third degrees 
you can swear to ‘“‘having your breast 
torn open and your heart plucked 
out’’ and ‘‘having your body severed 
in twain and your bowels scattered to 
the four winds,’’ (compare with Mat- 
thew 5:33-37). 

Many Masons don’t take these 
oaths too seriously; they see their or- 
ganization more as a service club, 
and it is good for business. Unfortu- 
nately, there is ignorance as to what 
is behind Masonry. 

Should a Christian allow the Bible 
to be mutilated? In Masonic meetings 
the name of Jesus is omitted from 
New Testament passages, and scrip- 
tures are used without connection to 
the real intent. 

Furthermore, the ‘‘G’’ in the 
Lodge Hall stands for ‘‘Geometry’’; 
in second place, as an afterthought, 
also for God. 

It strikes me that many members 
deny that it is some kind of religion, 
while Masonic authors such as Mack- 
ey, Chase and Morris have admitted 
to Masonry being a religion, (Preuss 
even adds: ‘‘superior to all other reli- 
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gions’’). 

Moreover, Masons become righ- 
teous through human merit, not 
through salvation. For a Christian 
there could be one choice only. 

Going into the higher degrees, the 
real monkey comes out of the sleeve. 
I am afraid Mr. MacLachlan may be 


in for a shock. 
In the book Pictorial History of the 


Magic and the Supernatural, by 
Maurice Bessy (page 255), one will 
find a picture of the initiation of a 
Mason in the 18th degree, in which 
an image of the Evil One is shown 
being carried around in the pro- 
cession. Even if one casts any doubt 
on this portrayal of the Scottish Rite, 


he will have to do some soul-search- 
ing when it comes to authenticated 


symbolism of a higher degree, the 
Royal Arch. In this top of the line de- 
gree, the most mystic name of the 
Supreme will finally be revealed, a 
name so sacred, that no single mortal 
is allowed to pronounce it. 

I hope you are ready for this, only 
three Royal Arch Masons can utter 
one syllable each: Jah-bul-on 
(wow!), respectively, meaning Jeho- 
vah; Baal (yes, the one we heard al- 
ready about in Sunday School); On 
(the Egyptian sun god Osiris). 

Pardon me, shouldn’t a Christian 
have a different concept of the Trin- 
ity? 

Let us not go further than just men- 
tioning that candidates to the 15th 
and 30th degrees have to swear to 
take vengeance by death upon traitors 
to Masonry. 

Sorry, Mr. MacLachlan, it already 
gives me a terrible feeling of being in 
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the wrong place, whenever Junior 
Mason organizations (De Molay & 
Job’s Daughters) in full regalia take 
part in a church parade. 

I rather would see the Presbyterian 
Church take an official stand against 
all Secret Societies, based on John 
18:20 where Christ says: In secret I 
have said nothing. 

Luke Ravenhorst, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Letters and 
Jesus’ personality 


I have often read the letters in The 
Presbyterian Record, and many 
times I enjoy reading the thoughts 
and suggestions forwarded to your 
office and I often wonder what kind 
of a personality did our Saviour pos- 
sess? It is true that we like to think of 
him as being kind and gentle, going 
about doing good to all those who 
may believe in him, and ask for his 
help, regardless of their standing or 
race. 

Very seldom do we hear of Jesus 
losing his temper and telling some- 
body off, as is documented in the 
Gospels where a woman came and 
washed our Saviour’s feet, poured 
expensive ointment on his head, and 
used her hair as a towel to dry him 
off. It is reported that one disciple re- 
marked that she might better have 
sold this precious ointment and given 
the money to the poor. But Jesus re- 
buked him, and told his disciples, 
‘‘Leave her alone, she has done what 
she could.”’ 

On another occasion, Jesus and his 
troop or followers came to his church 
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only to find that a yard sale was 
going on within this Holy place, and 
it is recorded that Jesus may have lost 
his temper, as he made himself a 
whip and drove the moneychangers 
out of the church along with their 
cattle, chickens and doves; upsetting 
the tables of the moneychangers and 
telling them, “‘It is written my house 
shall be called the house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of 
thieves.’’ 

From these quotations it may be 
conceived that Jesus could have had a 
temper somewhat the same as people 
have even to this day. 

K. Gordon MacLachlan, 
Oil Springs, Ont. 


Smoke-free churches 


I want to congratulate Douglas 
Lowry on the well-written, sincere 
and timely article on a non-smoker’s 
reasons for disliking tobacco smoke 
(Pungent and Pertinent, page 10, 
September Record — ‘‘Smokers’ 
rights’’). 

At a time when hospitals, schools, 
banks, government offices and many 
other public institutions are declaring 
their facilities tobacco smoke-free, it 
is my prayer that more of our church- 
es will recognize both for health and 
fire prevention reasons that their fa- 
cilities too must be kept tobacco 
smoke-free. 

Brian H. Du Plessis, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Rock music: 
ubiquitous ugliness 

I don’t like writing letters but the 
rock music controversy has gotten to 
me; so much silliness said or written 
and the main problem ignored. The 
October issue, ‘‘Gleanings’’, page 
32, quoted Herbert Marcuse who said 
it better than I ever could. 

I can’t shop, take a walk, ride a 
bus, eat in a restaurant or work in the 
yard without a loud assault on my 
ears. A complaint brings a nasal 
whine saying ‘‘they got rights.’’ It 
seems no one else has, just the rock 
fans. Store owners don’t seem to 


mind losing my business as I do walk 
out. I can’t stand loudness or repeti- 
tive sounds, especially three-letter 
words repeated over and over again 
— very intellectual! I can’t buy re- 
cords any more; the stock of good 
music is very limited, no good video 
tapes but pornography is on every 
corner. Gresham’s law applies to 
more than money. 

I would like to hear an intelligent, 
reasoned, explanation from some 
rock fan, if there is such a thing as an 
intelligent rock fan. 

Thanks for letting me sound off. 

S. J. Mullin, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Short-wave and 
spiritual enlightenment 


I am seventy-one years old and for 
the past fifteen years have been inter- 
ested in short-wave radio. Here are 
two of the interviews the readers 
might like to hear about. 

The first one is from Belgium. The 
lady was interviewing a man who, in 
a 49-foot boat, had gone through the 
Northwest Passage in one year, by 
himself. He has also been to the Ant- 
arctic. While the lady was interview- 
ing him she was wondering how he 
could stay awake. He said that he got 
used to it. In a 24-hour period he 
would sleep about two hours, but 
only five or ten minutes at a time. As 
he was talking to the lady he kept 
saying “‘we.’’ The lady asked him, 
**Why do you keep saying ‘we’ when 
you were alone?’’ He said that God 
was ever present with him and that it 
was only natural for him, when refer- 
ring to the things he did, to say ‘we.’ 
This man liked to play music by dif- 
ferent composers and they ended the 
programme with some of the music 
he played when he was alone on his 
boat. 

The other interview was on the 
BBC, London. There is a community 
of nuns in a London convent who 
have one or two of them praying con- 
tinuously to God in a chapel, 24- 
hours a day. The Sister Superior ex- 
plained that as Christ prays to God, 
so these nuns along with Christ, pray 
to God. This is a wonderful thought. 

Robert E. McFarlane, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
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“Confused counsels” 


This is a contribution to the present 
discussion of human sexuality in The 
Presbyterian Record, with particular 
reference to your editorial in the Sep- 


tember issue. 
We find your article unhelpful and 


we believe that it will increase confu- 
sion, when what is needed is clear 
Christian leadership. 

(1) Towards the end of your article 
you speak of adopting the role of 
‘devil’s advocate.’ In this role you 
certainly succeed; but we believe that 
there are already too many advocates 
of the devil at work, without your 
adding to their misleading and de- 
structive activities. 

(2) You mention the Charter of 
Rights, as though government legis- 
lation is a new source of inspiration 
to help us reach Christian standards 
of behaviour. This turns away your 
readers’ attention from the only true 
authority for the discussion of this se- 
rious issue — the authority of Jesus 
Christ himself. At ordination and in- 
duction services we say, ‘‘The Pres- 
byterian Church is bound only to Je- 
sus Christ, her King and Head.”’ 
(Book of Forms 412) The question is, 
what is the mind of Christ over this 
issue, not, what can the Charter of 
Rights be made to imply? 

(3) To compare this issue, with that 
of the ordination of women, and 
therefore to suggest that broader 
views of leadership in the church, in- 
vite broader views of legitimate sex- 
ual behaviour, seems to us to be a 
very serious confusion of thought. 
One might as well argue that the abo- 
lition of slavery invites the further 
idea that we all ought to be commu- 
nists. 

The fact is that God always has 
more light and truth to break forth 
from his Holy Word. By such light, 
we have found new opportunities for 
the service of women in church and 
society. But new light does not 
cancel old and immutable law. The 
strict Christian sexual ethic, with its 
mandate of loyalty as the source of 
family strength, is as binding today 
as ever. The New Testament com- 
mends the sexual union between hus- 
band and wife, and no other. 

(4) St. Paul declared that he had 
‘the mind of Christ.’’ Believing 


such a high claim to be justified, the 
early Church included his writings in 
the canon of Holy Scripture. His tea- 
ching against homosexual acts Is per- 
fectly plain, and unqualified. To 
claim that in 1986 we are released 
from such prohibitions, is to set up 
human opinion against the command- 
ment of God. 

(5) We regard this present controver- 
sy as a critical test of our integrity. If 
we fail to protest against, ‘male pros- 
titutes and homosexual offenders,’ (I 
Cor. 6:9 N.I.V.) we shall be disqual- 
ified from protesting against other 
sexual deviations, such as adultery, 
promiscuity, child-abuse, and rape, 
which are the occasion for so much 
cruelty and grief, and a great offense 
against God’s Word. 


CONCLUSION We believe that 
the clear moral standards of the New 
Testament are required standards for 
all of us, as they were for every other 
generation of Christians. The Church 
has so believed, on the ground that 
they were divinely inspired, not cul- 
turally conditioned. We also so be- 
lieve. To surrender these standards to 
the lawless spirit of our age is to ask 
for the loss of our Christian identity. 
Then we shall soon disappear as a 
church, no longer relevant for the 
service of God in the 20th century. 
Of course we should have compas- 
sion for homosexual sinners, as for 
all other sinners. Apart from God’s 
mercy in Jesus Christ we should all 
be lost. But this does not entitle us to 
betray our Lord afresh by surren- 
dering to evils which are against his 
Will and Word. We pray for our 
Church at this dangerous time, also 
for you, Mr. Editor, that for the fu- 
ture you will give us a better lead 
than the confused counsels of your 
September editorial. 
(Rev.) David W. Marshall 
(Moderator) 
William Robb 
(Clerk) 
Kirk Session, 
St. Enoch Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Ed. If, indeed, we suffer from ‘‘con- 
fused counsels’’ they are not the 
property of the September editorial 
alone. To reply point by point. . . . 

(1) The ‘devil's advocate’ is, as I 
said, a time honoured role within the 


church. It is not a term applied to 
those who offer Satanic counsel, but 
rather it was the official title given to 
an appointed scholar whose task was 
to argue against the canonization of 
someone proposed for sainthood, in 
order to ensure that those finally des- 
ignated as ‘‘saints’’ are legitimate 
claimants. The Roman Catholic 
Church was and is very strict about 
this. In the context in which | used it, 
I was doing what a ‘devil's advocate’ 
does, and pointing to the weakness in 
our present arguments. 
(2) We accept government  legis- 
lation, indeed solicit it, when we 
wish to “‘protect’’ Sunday, oppose 
lotteries, etc., for what other reason 
than to support ‘‘Christian standards 
of behaviour?’’ When we want, or 
receive something, then we are quick 
to quote Romans 13. When the law 
offends us, we are quick to denigrate 
it. 
(3) | compared our case only with 
the argument used to allow some 
brethren who were offended by the 
ordination of women to remain in the 
church (to wit the Declaratory Act 
granting liberty of conscience and 
not of action in participation in such 
ordinations) and with our decision to 
consider scriptural references 
against such action to be culturally 
conditioned. 
(4) Surely, since you agree with the 
decision to provide “‘new opportuni- 
ties for the service of women in 
church and society’ you would con- 
clude that Paul did not have the mind 
of Christ in his opinion that they 
should not give leadership, and that 
he was not echoing an ‘‘old and im- 
mutable law.’’ It may very well be, 
as you suggest, that on the issue of 
homosexuality he was reflecting 
both. My point was, and is, that we 
have to make clear to others the dis- 
tinctions we draw ourselves, and 
why we draw them. 
(5) Who was talking about ‘‘male 
prostitutes’ (or, for that matter, rap- 
ists, child-molesters or the promiscu- 
ous)? To draw that kind of equation 
or make those kinds of inferences is 
as spurious as your charge that my 
editorial would logically lead to the 
conclusion that the abolition of slav- 
ery leads to communism. 
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CGIT raises money for health care in India 


To help celebrate the 70th anniver- 
sary of their organization, CGIT 
members from across the country re- 
cently presented a cheque for 
$120,000 to Dr. Sudi Devanesen, 
representing the Canadian Vellore/ 
Ludhiana Committee of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. 

The money, $70,000 of which was 
raised by CGIT, the remainder com- 
ing from matching funding from the 


Canadian International Development 
Agency, will be used to develop and 
improve rural community health-care 
in the Vellore region of India. This 
will involve building and equipping 


- health-care clinics, purchasing an 


ambulance and training family-care 
volunteers. Work on a clinic building 
has already begun and an ambulance 
acquired. 


Canadian Interfaith Network becomes VISION TV 


VISION TV, Canada’s Faith Net- 
work, has filed an application with 
the CRTC to broadcast a national re- 
ligious television service. 

Formerly known as the Canadian 
Interfaith Network, VISION TV in- 
cludes three distinct programming 
blocks: the original Cornerstone and 
Mosaic services, as well as program- 
ming supplied through a channel- 
sharing arrangement with Christian 
Crossroads Communications Inc. 
Cornerstone will broadcast _pro- 
grammes of broad appeal produced 
by network staff, while participating 
faith groups will programme airtime 
purchased on the Mosaic service. 


Crossroads’ separate service will 
broadcast a variety of productions, 
including its flagship programme /00 
Huntley Street. 

An ‘‘arms-length’’ board of direc- 
tors, comprised of prominent Canadi- 
ans, will be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the network. Among 
board members will be Ran Ide, 
founding chairman of TVOntario, 
former premiers Gerald Regan of 
Nova Scotia and William Davis of 
Ontario, children’s advocate Pat Mc- 
Kay, broadcaster George Skinner and 
Native leader Billy Diamond. 

“VISION TV very creatively 
brings a diversity of Canadian faiths 
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together in an achievable, financial- 
ly-viable structure,’’ says Executive 
Director David Nostbakken. ‘‘The 
changes since the earlier application 
will strengthen the service the net- 
work will provide to Canadians. ”’ 

VISION TV will broadcast via sa- 
tellite to cable seven days a week for 
eight hours per day beginning in 
1988. The service will gradually ex- 
pand to 24 hours per day. 

In 1983 the CRTC called for a 
broadly-based television network to 
serve the varied religious beliefs and 
practices of Canadians. VISION TV 
is the result of three years of inten- 
sive discussions and development 
work on the part of various faith 
communities in the country. 

The CRTC has been reviewing all 
specialty service applications and a 
public hearing was expected early 
this year. 


Canadian people 


get Nansen Medal 

(EPS) — The 1986 Nansen Medal 
of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees Jean-Pierre Hocké was pre- 
sented in Ottawa (Nov. 13) to the Ca- 
nadian people to recognize the ‘‘out- 
standing achievements attained in fa- 
vour of refugees at the national and 
provincial levels, by individuals as 
well as groups, organizations and au- 
thorities belonging to a broad politi- 
cal, linguistic, cultural, social, and 
religious spectrum.’’ Beth Ferris, 
refugee study and interpretation sec- 
retary at the World Council of 
Churches, observed that Canadian 
‘“‘churches have consistently been in 
the forefront of refugee work’’ and 
they ‘“‘combine compassionate serv- 
ice to individual refugees with politi- 
cal efforts to press for more humane 
Canadian governmental policies.’’ 


Inclusive language 
required for ordination 
candidates 


(EPS) — Candidates for ordination 
in the Rocky Mountain Annual Con- 
ference of the United Methodist 
Church (in the USA) are ‘‘expected 


to use inclusive language in reference 
to the diety and to persons in all writ- 
ten and oral communications’’ with 
the conference’s ordained ministry 
board. Keith Watson, who chairs the 
board, said the intent of the require- 
ment is to ‘‘sensitize candidates to 
the power of language — ways of 
speaking about persons that do not 
exclude, and ways of speaking about 
God that reflect the plurality of faith 
statements.”’ 


US Baptists drop 
mission funds for 
churches pastored 


by women 


(EPS) — The trustees of the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention have voted by a 3-to- 
1 majority not to use board money to 
pay salaries of female pastors. The 
board’s ‘‘church pastoral assistance’”’ 
programme’ gives congregations 
funds to enable them to hire full-time 
pastors. The 1984 meeting of the 
SBC advised congregations not to or- 
dain women as pastors, but such SBC 
action is not binding, and a few 
women are among the convention’s 
clergy. The steering committee of 
Women in Ministry in the SBC ex- 
pressed a ‘‘deep sense of regret’’ at 
the trustees’ vote. The convention is 
the second largest denomination in 
the US. 


Vatican report warns 


on laity in US seminaries 
(EPS) — A 23-page Vatican report 
on Roman Catholic seminaries in the 
US criticizes the rapidly growing 
presence of lay people in_ pro- 
grammes traditionally designed for 
training future priests..The pope or- 
dered the study in 1981. It describes 
the theological schools as ‘‘basically 
good,’’ but outlines what it considers 
problems ranging from ‘‘confusion’’ 
about official church teachings, to 
the practice of giving lay people roles 
in spiritual leadership. The report, 
from the Vatican Congregation for 
Catholic Education, is based on visits 
to 38 seminaries by teams of US 
bishops and priests. Currently, an es- 
timated 2500 of 6500 students en- 


rolled in 53 Roman Catholic semina- 
ries in the US are not planning to be- 
come priests. 


Monastic computer 


blessed 

(EPS) — The Finnish business dai- 
ly Kauppalehti reported (Oct. 17) 
that a computer donated to the East- 
ern Orthodox monastery New Vala- 
mo, in eastern Finland, was blessed 
using slightly modified traditional 
Orthodox rituals of prayer, and the 
sprinkling of holy water. Archiman- 
drite Ambrosius made use of comput- 
er language in describing the Ortho- 
dox tradition as a ‘‘gigantic memory 
unit, whose number of megabytes it 
is impossible to establish.’’ Next to 
the machine the monks hung an icon 
of the Archangel Michael, a divine 
messenger. Among other things, the 
monks prayed that the computers 
would be used ‘‘in truth,’’ and that 
the work done on them would result 
in the ‘‘unity of humanity, sanctifica- 
tion of life, peace and justice.”’ 


Thailand seeking to 
reduce number of 


foreign missionaries 

(EPS) — Thailand’s Deputy Edu- 
cation Minister Sampan Thongsamak 
says the Thai government hopes to 
reduce the number of foreign mis- 
sionaries in the country by one-tenth 
annually until a “‘necessary level’’ is 
reached. The reductions are to be 
achieved by not extending visas. 
Christians make up about one per 
cent of the 50 million people in Thai- 
land, the vast majority of which are 
Buddhists. 


Indonesia bans 


church-related daily 

(EPS) — The Indonesian govern- 
ment recently revoked the licence-to- 
operate of the country’s largest eve- 
ning newspaper, Sinar Harapan, an 
independent daily founded under 
church auspices 25 years ago. A 
spokesperson for the government in- 
formation ministry said the paper’s 
coverage of the country’s economic 
problems ‘‘caused unrest among the 
public and therefore could disrupt na- 
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tional unity.’’ The paper was banned 
before — in 1973 and 1978. 


Zululand Council of 
Churches opposes 
sanctions on SA 


(EPS) — The Zululand Council of 
Churches, a group in Kwa Zulu, the 
South African homeland whose chief 
minister is Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
says it opposes any form of economic 
sanctions or disinvestment as ways of 
combating apartheid in South Africa. 
ZCC members include Anglicans, 
Methodists, Reformed (Presbyteri- 
ans) and Roman Catholics. Buthelezi 
also opposes sanctions. 


Kenya bans open-air 
religious meetings 
without permit 


(EPS) — In Kenya, open-air meet- 
ings of more than five people require 
a government permit. Now, an 
exemption for religious meetings has 
been removed. Africa Church Infor- 
mation Service reports (November 3) 
reaction to the decision has been 
mixed, some charging that the gov- 
ernment is ‘“‘encroaching on. . . lib- 
erties enshrined in the country’s con- 
stitution,’’ others saying it is long 
overdue because freedom of worship 
has been abused. Said a government 
official: ‘‘Some of our churches 
preach against the hospitalization of 
the sick, [and] eating nutritious food; 
and [they] insult the very government 
which guarantees the kind of reli- 
gious freedom hardly enjoyed else- 
where on the continent. Some church 
members even refuse to obtain na- 
tional identity cards.’’ 

The permit requirement is another 
in a recent series of actions and an- 
nouncements which have heightened 
church-state tension in Kenya. How- 
ever, Africa Church Information 
Service notes, major Kenyan church 
leaders may consider it a *“blessing in 
disguise, taking into account that in 
their sermons, most of the affected 
street preachers have repeatedly cas- 
tigated established churches”’ and at- 
tracted many ‘‘disgruntled church 
followers.”’ 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


IN RECOGNITION of the work and witness of the ministers of 
Thornhill Church, Thornhill, Ont., from 1849 to the present, 
framed photographs of 17 of the 19 ministers were presented to 
the congregation by the Daytimers* Fellowship Group. Some of 
the former ministers were present for the presentation, and also 
family members of former ministers. Pictured are Sheila McKech- 
nie, representing the Daytimers Fellowship, and the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, minister of Thornhill Church. 


Bs 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., re- 
cently presented a gift of $780 to Latona Church, Dornoch, Ont., 
to help replace stained glass windows damaged by vandalism. 
The presentation took place during the 152nd Anniversary Serv- 
ice of St. Andrew's, held Oct. 26. Pictured, left to right, are: the 
Rev. Murray Laurenson, minister of St. Andrew's; John Carter, 
clerk of session; Morrow Riddell and George Pentelow of Latona 
Church; the Rev. John McBride, guest preacher. 


sod = a 4 Sig 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION for a new Allen 


organ was held 
Sept. 14 at Duff's Church, Puslinch, Ont. The organ was ded- 
icated to the glory of God and in memory of those who gave their 
lives in the two World Wars. Pictured are: the Rev. Anne Yee 
Hibbs (left), minister; Gordon Crow, clerk of session; Helen 
Schwartz of the organ committee. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., re- 
cently honoured Malcolm N. Grant, who served as an elder for 50 
years without missing a Communion service. He is pictured (sec- 
ond from left) with his wife, and Kenneth N. MacLeod, clerk of 
session, and the Rev. Gordon Fresque, minister of Kenyon. 


ON NOVEMBER 2, 1986, the 3rd Anniversary of Amberlea 
Church, Pickering, Ont., the Presbytery of East Toronto con- 
ducted a service of dedication for the congregation’s new church 
building. Pictured, left to right, are: Bill Fodor, Pipe-Major, and an 
elder of Melville Church, West Hill, Ont.; the Rev. Wendell Mac- 
Neill, clerk of the presbytery; the Rev. Keith Boyer, moderator pro 
tem; Dr. Morley Mitchell, minister of Amberlea. 


THE 110TH ANNUAL MEETING of the WMS (E.D.) was held re- 
cently in First Church, New Glasgow, N.S. Pictured, from the left, 
are: the Rev. Glen Davis of the Board of World Mission; Mrs. Bet- 
ty Parsons, Wabush, Labrador; Mrs. Winnifred Bean, president; 
and the Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, host minister. Mr. Davis was also 
a guest speaker for the 200th anniversary of First Church. 


A SPECIAL LUNCHEON and programme honouring some of the 
senior members, 90 years of age and over, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll, Ont., was held following the service of Sept. 21. Pic- 
tured in the front row, left to right, are: Mrs. Edith Yule, Mrs. Maida 
McArthur, Mrs. Maud Bole. In the back row, left to right, are: Miss 
Edna Currie, Miss Hazel Lethbridge and Alex Edmonds. Also ho- 
noured but unable to attend were: Mrs. Coza Sinclair, Ira Burge, 
Mrs. Jessie McLeod, Mrs. Mary Boynton and Mrs. Grace Staples. 

Photo: Woodstock Daily Sentinel Review 


THE CONGREGATION of Hamilton Road Church, London, Ont., 
held an open house, Oct. 19, to honour the Rev. J. M. Pollock on 
the 25th anniversary of his ministry to them and to the commu- 
nity. Gifts were presented after the morning service, followed by a 
reception in the church hall. Joining friends and members of 
Hamilton Road Church in extending congratulations were mem- 
bers of the Korean Church congregation and the neighbouring 
Hyatt Avenue Church and the Church Community Centre. Pic- 
tured (from the left) are: Rowland Fraser, Mrs. and Mr. Pollock, 
Anne Webster and Gordon Stewart. Others taking part included: 
Margaret Bruce and Jessie Vickers of Hamilton Road; Mr. Kang 
of the Korean congregation; Gordon Price from the Community 
Centre; Helen Dinel of Hyatt Avenue United; and Gloria Milne, 
guest soloist. Many of Mr. Pollock’s colleagues from presbytery 
also were on hand. 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION was held at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., for a new, recently-installed, Allen organ. 
The organ was in memory of May Neil and dedicated to the glory 
of God, and to those who gave their lives in the service of their 
country during the two World Wars. The service was held Sept. 
21. Also on that weekend, a new linoleum-covered, concrete floor 
in the Church Hall was finished, replacing a hardwood one which 
was beginning to collapse. Due to the dedication of the congrega- 
tion, and help with the floor project from St. Andrew's, Humber 
Heights Church, Weston, and Knox Church, Oakville, both pro- 
jects are debt-free. Pictured (left to right) are: Thelma Turner and 
Eleanor Hurd, choir members; Bob Dinnen, organist, the Rev. 
Wes Denyer, minister; and Archie Simpson, elder. 


IN 1886 St. Paul’s and Free St. John’s Churches combined to 
form Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont. This Centenary year coin- 
cides with the 35th anniversary of the ordination of the Knox con- 
gregation’s minister, the Rev. Frederick Neill. To mark this occa- 
sion Mr. and Mrs. Neill presented a framed needlepoint of the 
Last Supper, painstakingly created by Mrs. Philippa Wilkins, aunt 
of the Neills. The needlepoint has been placed in the newly refur- 
bished Norman P. Shaw room. This was one of several Centena- 
ry projects carried out during 1986. Pictured are Mrs. P. Wilkins 


and Mr. Neill. 
Photo: The Walkerton-Herald Times 
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THE MEN’S GROUP of Knox Church, 
Port Alberni, B.C. hosts an annual! fishing 
derby, providing a time for fellowship as 
well as fishing for the men from Vancou- 
ver Island congregations. Last year’s 
winner was the Rev. Glenn Inglis, min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo. 
The trophy he is holding is an old fishing 
reel mounted on an empty spool. The 25 
men who took part were given a pre- 
dawn breakfast and an ‘after-fishing’ 
Junch by the Knox C.G.I.T. 


ANNIVERSARY 
/49th — Duff's Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch. Ont., Oct. 19, 1986, (Rev. Anne 
Yee Hibbs) 


THE CONGREGATION of Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont., held a surprise 
luncheon to celebrate the 25th wedding 
anniversary of the Rev. Zander and Mrs. 
Nancy Dunn. Many members and friends 
joined with the Dunns’ three sons, Scott, 
Kirk and Marc, in honouring the couple 
and rejoicing in their ministry. 


During their worship service on 
Thanksgiving Sunday, the members of 
First Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., ded- 
icated their “‘Trailer No. 1°’ as their 
Sunday School classrooms. The Sunday 
School having grown to the point where 
the church hall was deemed ‘‘too 
noisy’ for classes, the congregation 
purchased a four-room trailer and set it 
up in the church yard. A group of 12 
young people and their leaders from 
First Presbyterian Church, Hibbing, 
Minnesota, visited in July and helped 
paint the trailer. Their help was most 
appreciated and a good friendship has 
grown between the two churches. The 
electrical and heating work for the trail- 
er, which has been in use since Septem- 
ber. was undertaken by a group of 
handypersons from the congregation. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington “Super Stars’ event was held 
Sept. 26-27, 1986, in Arthur, Ont. Almost 100 young people, between the ages of 12 and 
15, from 10 churches, participated in two days of games, contests, singing and dis- 
cussions. Teams from St. Andrew's Galt, Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, Arthur, and St. An- 
drew’s, Guelph, finished 1st, 2nd and 3rd respectively. 
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The WMS of Brockville Presbyterial 
(W.D.) held a leadership conference at 
the Royal Brock Inn, Brockville, Ont., 
Nov. 7-8. Following registration a 
worship service was led by Mrs. Fleur 
Eenkhorn of Spencerville and Mrs. Su- 
san Clark of First Church, Brockville. 
Mrs. Marilyn deBruijn of Chesterville 
was guest soloist. Friday evening’s 
guest speaker was Mrs. Betty Zwiers 
who, with her husband and two chil- 
dren, spent eight months in India doing 
volunteer work. Mrs. Zwier taught at 
the Helen MacDonald Memorial School 
and Mr. Zwier did carpentry and other 
jobs around the school compound. A 
slide presentation of their stay in India 
was shown, and a collection of articles 
from India was displayed. The theme 
for the weekend was ‘‘Partners in Ac- 
tion,” and a special theme song, 
‘‘Make a Joyful Noise Together,’’ was 
introduced by the Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
who provided the music both days. At 
this point the participants were visited 
by two clowns, who, through panto- 
mime, reminded the hosts that they had 
forgotten to welcome everyone. Satur- 
day morning featured two workshops: 
an ‘“‘Introduction to Southern Asia,” 
presented by Miss Lynda Hoffus, area 
education consultant, and an ““Introduc- 
tion to High Technology,’’ presented 
by Miss Lois Powrie, secretary for chil- 
dren and youth, from the church offices 
in Toronto. Dr. Clarence McMullen, 
Director of Christian Institute of Sikh 
Studies at Baring Union Christian Col- 
lege, Batah, Punjab, was the luncheon 
speaker. Participants had their choice of 
three workshops in the afternoon — the 
two that were featured in the morning, 
and ‘‘Working with Supplements,’ 
presented by Lynda Hoffus. Another 
visit was paid by the two clowns (Lynda 
Hoffus and Mrs. Gloria Purcell), who 
led the closing worship service. Those 
present found the clowning to be a de- 
lightful means of sharing the Christian 
message. The conference was a new 
venture for the presbyterial and a suc- 
cessful one thanks to the efforts of all 
involved, especially Mrs. Beryl Hunter 
of Morrisburg. 


Every year the congregation of Lau- 
rel-Lea — St. Matthew's Church, Sar- 
nia, Ont., sponsors a weekend camp at 
the Hamilton/London Synod camp at 
Kintail, on Lake Huron. This past year 
about 45 people, from age 2 to over 70, 
attended. The weekend includes Bible 
study and programmes for both adults 
and children. The campers also enjoy 
fellowship during the work involved in 
preparing all their food. 


TRINIDAD, TOBAGO & GRENADA 

Historic one and two-week vacation pack- toe VED US. ontnE AL 
ages. Monthly departures from Jan. 15 to 
April 15. Tours led by workers who served MAY — MID-AUGUST? 
in these islands. Departure dates are Feb- 
ruary 13, March 13 and March 20. For de- 
tails contact Jaqueline or Sam or Nora Sina- 
nan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 George St. ih! ; 

N., Suite B508, Brampton, Ontario L6X Happens ea sae 
1R5 (416) 452-0888. Collect calls accepted. 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


— Low individual and 
special group rates 
INQUIRIES: 


: 3495 University St. 
The Presbyterian Record Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 


Serving Presbyterians Tel. 514-288-5256 
through the ages. 


THE CONGREGATION of Eastmount 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., held a ‘Special 
Recognition Evening” on Sept. 28 to ho- 
nour the ministry of the Rev. Peter Walter 


over 24 years (1962-86). Mr. Walter has 

accepted a Board of World Mission ap- ) 

pointment to begin a new church at Heri- | 

tage Green in Stoney Creek, Ont. He is 

pictured (centre) with his wife, JoAnne, ) 8 


and Duncan Cairnie. Among the gifts 
presented to the Walters were a VCR 


and a videotape of the evening, and a YOUR HOLIDAYS SHOULDN’T 


substantial amount of money. The event 


was attended by family, friends, and rep- PINCH YOUR POCKETS! 


resentatives from the Hamilton Pres- 
bytery. 


DISCOVER 
FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 


10 TO 30 DAY FLORIDA TOURS — Many programs to choose from, in- 
cluding Daytona, St. Petersburg, Orlando, Fort Lauderdale, Homosassa 
Springs, Key West and more! Meals, cruises, efficiency rooms may be included 
and plenty of sightseeing! 

15 TO 30 DAY CALIFORNIA TOURS — Go entirely by motorcoach, or 


travel by air and tour California via motorcoach! The choices are many and the 
tours numerous — CALL NOW! 


30 DAY STAY-PUT ARIZONA TOURS — Prime time and perfect location 
in the resort area of Phoenix, Arizona — where the sun always shines! 


16 DAY BRITISH HERITAGE TOURS — All accommodations are 13th 
and 14th Century Coaching Inns, Georgian Mansions or Castles! All breakfasts 
and all but two dinners are included as well as round-trip air-fare via Wardair 
from Toronto, transfers, sightseeing, tours and more — all via deluxe motor- 
coach — Small groups only — limited seats available — BOOK NOW! 


Sit Back and 
Discover 


PICTURED IS a memorial donated by 
the congregation of St. Andrew's Church, 
Fort Coulonge, Que., and dedicated ‘In 
memory of the men from Fort Coulonge 
and district who made the supreme sacri- 
fice during the two great wars.”” The me- 


All tours include transportation by private, deluxe motorcoach, superior accom- 
modations, hospital, medical, out of the country insurance, services of an expe- 
rienced hostess and driver, plenty of sightseeing events and many dinners! 


morial was actually dedicated in 1985 by For information and FREE BROCHURE, call toll-free 
Lt. Col. John Foote (who was minister of 1-800-267-2183 or (613) 966-7000 

St. Andrew’s from 1934-36) but it was 

during 1986 that the landscaping of the FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 

surrounding area was completed by the 24 DUNDAS STREET WEST 


Town of Fort Coulonge. BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO K8P 1A2 


O 
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CHAIRS Stacking — folding 


\ — upholstered — steel — 
4 wood — plastic 
Book Racks available for some 
¢ models. Acomplete line 
ae of tables and chairs. 
; 4 Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
y _ 57 Charles Tupper Dr. 

| West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 

‘ Tel. (416) 284-5260 


Catalogue upon request 


Interested in 
advertising? 
Contact The Record 
office for details. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. M4G3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


“OUR 18th YEAR” 


MARGARET MUNDY 
OUR EXPERIENCED STAFF CAN 
HELP YOU PLAN YOUR VACA- 
TION TRAVEL AS WELL AS ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING TOURS 


Feb. 9-18 BERMUDA FESTIVAL fea- 
turing Academy of St. Martins in the 
Field, and the Canadian Opera Compa- 
ny. Golf available. Escorted by Mrs. 
Betty Smith. 


Feb. 19-Mar. 18 — The South Pacific 


— Australia, New Zealand & Fiji with 
optional Hawaii stop-over. 


Mar. 2-13 Israel — Land of the Bi- 
ble with Rev. Wallace Whyte, Mel- 
ville Presbyterian Church 


Mar. 28-Apr. 04 — Caribbean Cruise 
to San Juan, St. Maarten and St. 
Thomas and Nassau with DR. ROB- 
ERT McCLURE. (Please note change 
of date). 


Apr. 9-May 13 HONG KONG & CHINA 
— Hangchow, Shanghai, Soochow, 
Xian, Datong, Huhhot & Beijing with Dr. 
M. King. 

Apr. 8-15 BERMUDA — seven days to 
enjoy the delights of Bermuda. 


May 7-24 HERITAGE BRITAIN —En- 
gland, Scotland and Wales with Marga- 
ret Mundy. Many two night stops on this 
very popular tour. 


May 13-27 “IN THE STEPS OF ST. 
PAUL” — visits to Thessalonika, Del- 
phi, Meteora, Athens, Corinth, plus a 
three day cruise which includes Pat- 
mos and Ephesus, with Rev. & Mrs. R. 
McNaught. 


DEATHS 


NUTE. THE REV. JOHN FISH. 80, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died on October 29, 
1986. 

He was born in Franklinville, New Jer- 
sey. Converted through the witness of a 
fellow worker while working for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, he attended the Phila- 
delphia College of the Bible, then Whea- 
ton College, Illinois, graduating in 1931, 
and Westminster Seminary, Philadelphia, 
from which he graduated in 1934. 

Learning of the great need at that time 
for ministers in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, he went to Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, where there were eight charges 
without a minister. He was ordained in the 
pastoral charge of Lake Ainslie and Strath- 
lorne, in the first Presbyterian ordination in 
that district since 1870. 

In 1941, Mr. Nute was called to 
Queen’s Road Presbyterian Church in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. He served as an 
RCAF Chaplain from 1944-1946. After 
service in the Forces, he was called to 
Tweedsmuir Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Orangeville, Ontario, for what 
became his longest ministry, eighteen 
years. His last charge was at Haney Pres- 
byterian Church, Maple Ridge, B.C., from 
1964 until his retirement in 1974. 

Mr. Nute is survived by his widow, 
Marjorie Ruth (Cox); four daughters, Ber- 
nace (Mrs. Paul Walker) of Chilliwack, 
B.C. and children Ruth, Cameron, Marga- 
ret, and Sarah; Betty (Mrs. Dick Houser) 
of Claymont, Delaware, and children Cin- 
dy and Sheri; Peggy (Mrs. Bill Fitch) of 
Bracebridge, Ont.. and children Nancy 
and Lori; Eleanor (Mrs. Paul Millard) of 
Compton, Quebec, and children Susanne 
and Jonathan. 

WYNNE, THE REV. THOMAS LAU- 
RENCE, 67, a former minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died in 
Northern Ireland, as the result of a car ac- 
cident, on October 6, 1986. 

Mr. Wynne was born in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland, where he received his early ed- 
ucation. He attended the Methodist Col- 
lege prior to entering Trinity College, 
Dublin, Eire. He completed his theological 
studies at the Presbyterian College in Bel- 
fast. and served assistantships in Agnes 
Street and Great Victoria Street Churches 
in Belfast prior to this ordination in 1947 
and his appointment as minister of Scots 
Presbyterian Church in Enniskillen. 

He was called to the Chatsworth pasto- 
ral charge in the Presbytery of Bruce-Mait- 
land and emigrated to Canada to accept the 
call in March of 1954. From 1957 to 1963 
he was the minister at Victoria Presbyteri- 
an Church in West Toronto, Ontario. In 
1963. he left Canada to become a minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and to serve Grace Church in Montclair, 
N.J. From 1976 to 1985 he was Executive 
Director of the Bible and Medical Mission- 
ary Fellowship. He returned to Northern 
Ireland in 1985, again to become minister 
of Scots Church in Enniskillen, where he 
continued to minister until the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Wynne is survived by his widow, 
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Margaret Ruth; daughter, Margaret, a mis- 
sionary; two sons, The Rev. Laurence Car- 
roll and The Rev. Alastair. 

ZEIDMAN, REV. DR. ALEXANDER MOR- 
RIS, 55, minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Director of the Scott 
Mission, Toronto, Ontario, died in a boat- 
ing accident on October 5, 1986. 

He attended Malvern Collegiate, Scar- 
borough, Ont., graduated in arts from the 
University of Toronto, and received the 
Testamur of Knox College in 1956. Upon 
graduation from Knox he accepted an or- 
dained missionary appointment to Val 
d'Or, Quebec, and was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Quebec on June 21, 1956. 

Dr. Zeidman’s parents, The Rev. Mor- 
ris and Annie Zeidman, had been active in 
Jewish ministry in the city before estab- 
lishing the Scott Mission in the inner city 
of Toronto in 1941. Their son, Alex, after 
three years in the pastorate, returned to 
work alongside his father at the Scott Mis- 
sion, and on the death of Morris Zeidman 
in 1964 he became Director of the Mis- 
sion, a post which he held for the next 
twenty-two years until the day of his death. 

In recognition of the quality of that 
commitment to the inner city, many ho- 
nours came to Alex Zeidman. In 1974, 
Knox College conferred on him a doctorate 
in divinity, honoris causa, and in 1979 he 
received the Toronto Civic Award. His 
ministry extended beyond Toronto. During 
the Nigerian Civil War he managed food 
distribution in what was then known as Bi- 
afra. In 1984 he was sent to the Sudan fora 
similar purpose. 

He was by conviction an active church- 
man. Over the years he was a member of 
The Presbyterian Record Committee, the 
Audio-Visual Committee, the Economic 
and Social Justice Committee, the Com- 
munity Service Committee, and the Inner 
City Committee. He was a contributor to 
The Presbyterian Record, the Canadian 
Journal of Theology, and Channels. In 
1964 he received a Master’s degree in the- 
ology from Knox College, and in 1971 he 
delivered the MacDonald Memorial Lec- 
ture at the College. 

Dr. Zeidman is survived by his widow, 
Maureen; his daughter, Anne, and his son, 
Andrew; his mother, Mrs. Morris Zeid- 
man; his brother, David John; and sisters, 
Margaret and Elaine. 

BEATON, MR. SAMUEL B.., 87, elder since 
1928 and longtime, active member of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Oct. 17, 1986. 

BEATTIE, MRS. RONALD K. (MARY), 50, 
longtime member of Knox Church, Allis- 
ton, Ont., active community worker, Sept. 
15. 1986. 

BLAIR, MRS. CATHERINE (CASSIE) 94, 
longtime member of Knox Church, Moose 
Creek, Ont., Past President of the Glengar- 
ry Presbyterial and Women’s Missionary 
Society, member of the Ladies Aid, Oct. 
26, 1986. 

BOYES, MRS. LILA SUSAN ISOBEL, 77, 
longtime member of St. David’s Church, 
Vankoughnet, Ont., where she was the 
church organist for 40 years and taught 


Sunday School for many years, member of 
the WMS. Her large family included two 
ministers of our church as sons-in-law. She 
died as a result of injuries sustained in a car 
accident in Viginia on October 27, 1986. 

BROUGHTON, PEARL, former elder and 
clerk of session of Norman Kennedy 
Church, Regina, Sask., Oct. 11, 1986. 

CAMPBELL, DR. WILFRED CLIFFORD, 
M.D., longtime member of St. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., well known 
and respected in the community, Oct. 15, 
1986. 

DRYDEN. JANE, 100, longtime member of 
St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
died in Lethbridge on June 9, 1986. 

FERGUSON, JOHN, 78, longtime member of 
First Church, Trail, B.C., June 24, 1986. 

GRAY. HELEN A., 64, longtime member of 
First Church, Trail, B.C., former member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, Alta., 
Aug. 31, 1986. 

HAMILTON, MRS. RUBY — ISABEL 
(BOYES), 90, elder and clerk of session of 
Knox Church, Bracebridge, Ont., member 
of WMS, Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Amnesty 
International, and active in the community; 
former member of Glenview Church and 
Armour Heights Church in Toronto; died 
suddenly as a result of a car accident in 
Virginia on October 23, 1986. 

JOHNSTONE, A. RUSSELL, 67, longtime 
elder of First Church, Trail, B.C., Aug. 
15, 1986. 

KENNEDY. MRS. OLA, 77, active member 
of Knox Church, Ventnor, Ont., WMS 
member, Sunday School teacher and choir 
member, Oct. 20, 1986. 

KIRKLAND, DR. ROBERT W. (BOB), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, 
Alta.; former elder in St. Andrew’s Humb- 
er Heights, Toronto, Ont., and St. An- 
drew’s, Saskatoon; active in church ad- 
ministration, youth and adult education, 
Sept. 30. 1986. 

MacQUEEN, DANIEL A., 70, elder at Knox 


Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., Nov. 2, 
1986. 

McDONALD, STUART, elder and lifelong 
member of Knox Church, Crieff, Ont., 
March 15, 1986. 

McLEAN, MRS. PETER C., 91, longtime 
member of Duff’s Church, Puslinch, Ont., 
April 20. 1986. 

McLEOD, MURDOCH, E., for 34 years an 
elder of The Presbyterian Church of Saint 
David, Halifax, N.S., and formerly assis- 
tant clerk of session, and also a former 
clerk of the Presbytery of Halifax-Lunen- 
burg, Sept. 8, 1986. 

McLEOD., W., 84. longtime elder of First 
Church, Trail, B.C., Oct. 17, 1986. 

McMILLAN, MARY ELIZABETH, 82, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hastings, Ont., life member of WMS and 
the PCW, Aug. 4, 1986. 

MESSER, EZRA, 83, elder for 38 years and 
clerk of session for 35 years of Knox 
Church, Harvey Station, N.B., Sept. 25, 
1986. 

NICHOL, PEGGY E., longtime member of 
Norman Kennedy Church, Regina, Sask., 
Oct. 22, 1986. 

OOSTING, JANICE, 39, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hastings, Ont., life 
member of WMS and PCW, choir mem- 
ber, June 4, 1986. 

PAISLEY. MRS. HERB, 83, member of 
Leaksdale Presbyterian Church, Ont., for 
over 50 years, Sunday School teacher for 
many years, leader of the Explorers group, 
Hon. Life Member of WMS, and charter 
member of the Women’s Association, Oct. 
29. 1986. 

SHARP, ISABEL, longtime member of St. 
John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., pi- 
oneer teacher in Innisfail, July 30, 1986. 

WAUGH, GEORGE, 79. lifelong member 
and elder for 37 years of St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Wallace, N.S., Nov. 
16. 1986. q 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


416-977-3857 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 __ Tel (416) 233-9530 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E 226 (416) 690-0031 


BULLA 
GLA ITD, 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for Brochure” 


Nath 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 
Unit #6, 8481 Keele Street, 


Concord, Ont. L4K 1Z7 
Phone: (416) 669-4244 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


cae oe, CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Ae Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Cho, Rev. Yoon Kak, Oshawa, St. Luke’s 
Church, Ont., Nov. 30, 1986. 
Craig, Rev. Douglas, Saskatoon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., June 21, 1986. 
Fauser, Rev. Gloria, Saskatoon, Parkview 
Church, Sask., June 27, 1986. 


INDUCTIONS 
Gourlay, Rev. Bruce, Prince Albert, St. Paul’s 
Church, Sask., Aug. 6, 1986. 
Molengraaf, Rev. M. J. (Marty), Doon Pres- 
byterian Church, Doon, Ont., Nov. 13, 
1986. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Fauser, Rev. Gloria, Sylvania, Knox Church, 
Sask., July 2, 1986. 
Stinson, Rev. Fraser, Rosetown Presbyterian 
Church, Rosetown, Sask., Aug. 5, 1986. 
Song, Rev. Apack, Mistawasis Pastoral 
Charge, Sask., Sept. 15, 1986. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.1. CIA 6T2. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA IR2. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H IR8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C8. 


DIRECTO RECEIPT FORMS 


Help increase regular donations: 


TRANSITION 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG IMO. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, 
Armprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K]. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 
S. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 
Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Da- 
vid Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, 
Ont., LOW 1L6. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Kitchener, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Wayne A. Smith, 28 Stephen St., Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1IS 3R8. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., L5L 
2B3. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Toronto, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 471 Manse Rd., West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 


Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton. Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1M5. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A.McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church and Rutherford 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. Ian 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
IRO. 

Grimsby, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. M. 
Bailey, 81! Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., LOC 3L8. 


THE CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
is receiving applications 


fora 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


in Maritime Canada 


Applicants must be Biblically motivated; genuinely ecu- 
menical; fluent in English and French; possess good busi- 
ness and management skills. 
Please reply with resume and photo 
no later than March 1, 1987 to: 
The General Secretary 
10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


@ No-carbon-required paper 
@ Tear-off statement/reminders 


Recommended by hundreds of churches 


of many denominations, coast-to-coast. 


Write or phone for Free Samples: 


DIRECTO PUBLICATIONS INC. 
P.O. Box 1189, 

Pointe Claire, Quebec H9S 5K7 
Telephone (514) 697-2111 


Find the person you’re searching for 
in The Presbyterian Record. 
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How to read your 


address label 
personal congregational 


subscription code code 


092361 * ET066 
MR. JOHN DOE 


60 MAIN ST. 
ANYTOWN ONT P6N 3W6 


Please include these numbers when 
sending any change, or in correspon- 
dence with the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


To change your address, 
remember to: 
¢ PRINT CLEARLY 


¢ Supply us with both 
old and new addresses 


* Include subscription codes 


¢ Include apartment numbers, 
if applicable 


¢ Include postal code 


MOVING? 


Make sure your 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


moves with you! 


To avoid missing a 
single issue, notify us 
4-5 weeks in advance. 


Office use only 
Date received coupon 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 
PRINT your old address) 


CODES 
(first line on label) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
APT.# 


PROVINCE 
(postal code) 


. Please PRINT your NEW address here 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
APT.# 


PROVINCE 
(postal code) 


3. MOVING DATE 


Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


N 
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CHURCH STAFF ASSOCIATE 
Eastminster United Church, part-time (2/3’s) 
lay staff associate required; $20,000 salary, 
inclusive of benefits; must have completed 
post-secondary qualifications in theology 
and/or education; have some experience in 
people-oriented positions; detailed job de- 
scription available, Eastminster United 
Church, 310 Danforth Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario M4K IN6, (416) 463-2179. 


Dorothy Lake Camp 


Wilderness Camp in Northern Ontario 
Looking for Staff: Cook, Assistant Cook, 
Waterfront Staff, Counsellors, Property 
Caretaker. 

Reply by April 15/87 to: Rev. Wes Denver, 
3 Seen Rd., Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 
LEZ 


CAMP GEDDIE 
SYNOD OF 
THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
1987 STAFF POSITIONS 


Co-ordinator, Director, Canoe/Sailing 
Instructor, Counsellors, Cook & Assis- 
tant Cook. Deadline for applications 
January 15, 1987. 


Address inquiries to: 
Personnel Committee, 
Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. 
BOK 1G0 


CAMP KANNAWIN 
Synod of Alberta 


Paid summer positions are now 
available for: Administrator (1); Pro- 
gram Director (1); Counsellors (6); 
Chaplain (1); Waterfront Directors 
(2); Cooks (2); Cook/Maintenance 
(1); Maintenance (1). 


For job descriptions and application 
forms please contact immediately: 
Ms. Winona Smith 
4 Gissing Drive S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 4V7 


ORGANIST 
Required to accompany 
a directed choir at 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
143 Main St. N. 
Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2 


If you would like to participate in a 
vibrant musical program in an ex- 
panding church — environment, 
please send your resume to the at- 
tention of the Personnel Commit- 
tee or call (416) 294-0457 after 6 
p.m. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
R. Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maisonneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
N9E 1Y6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gorie, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Jamie- 
son, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 1HO. 

Monkton, Knox Church, Cranbrook, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, Box 
159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. David S$. Thompson, 142 Ontario St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S]. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Northwestern Ontario 

Atikokan, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Glass, 936 Shevlin Ave., Fort 
Frances, Ont., P9A 3R7. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu ’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask.., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church,Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL 0CO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V 0CS5. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
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Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G3. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David's Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1BO. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese-Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J. P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St.. 
Victoria, B.C., V8W IC1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. 
E., Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- 
enced ordained ministers for Church Extension 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada. 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— _ an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
a forester/horticulturalist to work in Nepal 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor- 
/teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
Business Managers. Accountants, 
Administrators, 

Management Accountants, 
Secretaries 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

English Teachers 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.” 


Those interested should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 137. (416)441-1111. 


O 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


On making a new year really new 


your walls with 1987 calendars. 

You really want a new year? The 
story of Zacchaeus gives us some 
clues. 


The didn’t become the chief tax collector of his area by rigging a pop- 
ularity contest. (It wasn’t beyond his talents, mind you.) He did it through 
hard work, astute judgment, contrived cunning, ruthless decision making, 
dogged determination and an ability to show little or no mercy. He probably had 
few friends, but would be invited to numerous functions because it was wise to 


try and stay on the right side of the chief of the tax men. 
Zacchaeus was small of stature, large in the scheming department. 


It’s a wonder the crowd didn’t automatically make room for him when they 


realized that he wanted to see Jesus. 
One wonders how, in the first place, 
he even knew about this upstart from 
Nazareth. 

No doubt Zacchaeus had his net- 
work. He knew what was going on. 
He knew who had taxable income, 
the deals that were made, trans- 
actions that were agreed upon. He 
had to know. That was his job as well 
as his income. 

For some reason, he wanted to 
‘*see who Jesus was.’’ Then why 
didn’t he just ask? But no, he had to 
see for himself. He had been hearing 
things. Miracles were happening. 
Sick people were getting better. 
Lame people were actually walking. 
Blind people were actually seeing. 
And all because of this Jesus who 
could order evil spirits about and who 
had the nerve to question and chal- 
lenge the *‘establishment’’ — the re- 
ligious leaders. 

They had authority but so did Zac- 
chaeus, though of a different kind. 
The chief tax collector had Rome be- 
hind him. After all, a sizeable portion 
of the tax went directly to that me- 
tropolis. As a _ result, Zacchaeus 
didn’t need anyone else. That would 
only decrease his revenue. 

‘‘Who is this Jesus?’’ Zacchaeus, 
always one step ahead, hurried on 
down the street. He'll find a place 
where he can see. And so he did. A 
large tree, that if he were to climb 
just to the bottom branch, would give 
him an excellent vantage point. See! 
He could touch him if he wanted to! 

Can you imagine Zacchaeus’ sur- 
prise when Jesus stopped. . . right 
underneath the very tree where the 


cee wanca lla 
a new resolve, 
a new life, 
a new joy 


Read 
Luke 19:1-9 


tax collector was? He looked up and 
called him by name! *‘Come down, 
Zacchaeus, | want to go to your 
home... + today!’ 

Zacchaeus did not have to be told 
twice. He got his feet planted firmly 
on the ground and the rest is histo- 
ry . . . open house, open mind, open 
heart, open wallet. He would some- 
how make up for his past. He would 
give away half of what he had and 
make restitution payments four times 
their original value. 

Salvation came to that house. 
There was a new heart, a new way of 
doing business, a new resolve, a new 
life, a new joy. (What would Rome 
do with a converted chief tax collec- 
tor?) 

You really want a new year to hap- 
pen? Then it takes more than filling 


Begin a new and deep search to 
find out who Jesus really is. This is 
more than a theological exercise or a 
continuing education venture. Find 
out who he is. . . for you. 

Be prepared to get down out of the 
tree of indifference or detachment. 
When you are up a tree, then life 
passes you by. You are not part of it. 
You are simply a spectator. Become 
part of the movement of life, daring 
to hope, try, march, journey. In 
short, it means being involved, deep- 
ly involved. 

And be prepared to be intimately 
involved with this Jesus. Invite him 
into your home, into your decision 
making, into your inner circle, into 
your mind and heart. 

Be prepared for changes, for the 
unusual, the unexpected. Be pre- 
pared for a change of heart, a differ- 
ent way of seeing things, a different 
way of spending your money. 

When some or all of these things 
happen, then it really will be a new 
year. Why? Because of the calendar? 
Of course not. Because of you, be- 
cause you will be new! 


le God, may we not live our 
lives either deep in a rut or up a 
tree. May we have our feet planted 
on the ground and by your Spirit, 
may our homes be open to you, as 
well as our hearts and our cheque- 
books. 

In a world that is plagued by prob- 
lems that don’t seem to want to go 
away, may we bring new vision and 
enthusiasm, certain that changes can 
actually happen and that you will be 
honoured and followed. In the name 
of the One who stops and calls out to 
us... even Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. q 
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hough this month marks the beginning of a 

brand-new calendar year, it is roughly the mid- 
point of the Church year. With post-Christmas let- 
down, Annual Congregational Meetings, and head 
colds, it may not be the prime time for weariness in 
well-doing, but it certainly is a contender. 


Congregations, like their members and their fami- 
lies, weather many ups and downs, experience swings 
in mood and motivation. The door to the church may 
not be as physically weather-beaten and old as this 
one, but an “Ah dear, more of the same!” attitude can 
soon transform it, in our mind’s eye, and make it 
about as inviting. 


But the thing about doors is that you never know 
for sure what’s behind them until you open them . 
who, or what, will be there. 


As you turn the pages of your new calendar, turn 
the pages of eleven new Presbyterian Records — 
and find out! Though it’s an old door, an old church 
and an old magazine, we have with us the One who 
makes all things new. 


Positive musIc it 


c¢ 


Well, we've all heard those sentiments and put them 
down to age, generation gaps, etc. But recently, I faced the 
challenge of finding some positive modern music — either 
lyrics or tunes — and I soon realized that the majority of to- 
day’s music does indeed revolve around quick gratification 
based upon a sexual, or violent and depressive emphasis. 
However there is hope and, just as in our Christian faith, we 
should look up and around us and we will find songs to 
brighten our days. 

I had the pleasure of attending a Van Morrison concert 
early last summer. . . a packed Kingswood Park (near To- 
ronto), many ages and many long-standing fans hoping to 
hear the old hits. They were not disappointed, but instead of 
lingering in the past, this Irishman from New York blessed 
us with new material. A man with so much fame and mon- 
ey, yet motivated by his belief in God. He doesn’t flaunt it 
in ways that turn many people off. Rather, he gently ex- 
presses it in a Sense of Wonder, ‘*Didn’t I come to lift your 
fiery vision bright,’’ and in A new kind of man, ‘‘There’s a 
voice crying out in the wilderness, all your trials have not 
been in vain, and you’re doing the best you know how to 
do, gaining strength in the things that remain. You’re part 
of the plan. . .”’ and so it goes on lifting our heads ‘‘to the 
mountain top.’” The more obvious Master’s eyes and ‘‘my 
questions were all answered when the light shone from the 
Master.”’ His latest album contains not only beautiful music 
and vintage Celtic stories such as One Irish Rover, but also 
some inspirational Christian poetry. This is captured in the 
title song No Guru, No Method, No Teacher. A story of a 
girl who leaves home sad, then returns having faith in God 
and with a new joy in her heart: ‘‘The light of God was shi- 
nin’ on your countenance divine . . . and we heard the bells 
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by Gregor Reid 


he music of today 1s all noise, the lyrics 
ave depressing and the messages are so neg- 
ative! They speak of war, struggles of right and left, 
right and wrong, and are accompanied by expensive 
videos and images which seem to count for more than 
the content. Not like the upbeat music of the forties 
and fifties when people used songs and tunes as a 
happy outlet, a pleasant escape from depression.” 


inside the church, we loved so much . . . and we felt the 
presence of the Christ within our hearts.’’ Truly, Van does 
not need a Guru, a Method or a Teacher, when his faith 
touches his music. The LP would make a wonderful addi- 
tion to your collection. 

But there’s more if we look for it. From England, The 
Style Council, (a progeny of the punk rock band The Jam), 
often rebellious and still putting across their protest songs. 
Yet they offer encouragement in the song (When You) Call 
Me: *‘Into each life some rain must fall, but when the storm 
becomes too much for us all, don’t be ashamed to enter my 
life, I will be there when you call me.”’ 

The Welsh group, Alarm, have enjoyed chart success 
with their blend of Christian music and trendy image. The 
English band Waterboys recent album, This is the sea, is 
also very upbeat, with interesting lyrics if you look beneath 
the surface: ‘‘Man gets tired, spirits don’t, man surrenders, 
spirits won't,’ and ‘‘Don’t bang the drum, just let it 
come,’” then the title song, ‘‘Now you say you got trouble, 
you Say you got pain, you say you got nothing left to believe 
in, nothing to hold onto, nothing to trust, nothing but chains 
. . . but that was the river and this is the sea. . . I hear 
there’s a train, it’s coming down the line, it’s yours if you 
hurry, you still got enough time.”’ 

We find humour in the on-stage antics of Phil Collins, 
demonstrating that stars are just ordinary people. Level 42, 
and more recently Human League, remind us of this: 
‘We're only human of flesh and blood are made, human, 
born to make mistakes.”’ 

Another fine album, formerly number one worldwide, is 
So by Peter Gabriel. Not the intricate stories of former 
Genesis years, but still capturing and exploring different 


the air 


moods as he draws attention to our need to care for people 
cast aside in our own fast and impersonal Western society. 
People of ‘Mercy Street, wear your inside out.’’ He sings 
of the dangers of ‘‘one doubt, one voice, one war. . .”’ and 
the effects of acid rain ‘‘coming down all over me.’’ And 
just as Van Morrison tells us to get down from our /vory 
Towers, so too Gabriel shows his dislike for the arrogant big 
shots who like to **. . . be a big noise, with all the big boys, 
there’s so much stuff I will own and I will pray to a big god 
as I kneel in the big church ... . big time.’’ Gabriel is joined 
by Kate Bush in a moving ballad, in which he echoes the 
apathy and sadness of the unemployed and those without a 
cause, “I am a man whose dreams have all deserted. . . for 
every job, So many men, so many men no one needs,”’ to 
which Kate Bush replies, *‘Don’t give up, ’cause you have 


friends ... you’re not beaten yet ... no reason to be 
ashamed . . . | believe there’s a place . . . where we belong 
.. . Don’t give up.”’ 


\ / aybe there has always been positive music, but | 
Suspect a new swing toward optimism again. The 


excellent English band, Talk, Talk, tell us ‘‘life’s what you 
make it, celebrate it, anticipate it.’’ Jim Kerr of Simple 
Minds, turns to his Catholic roots in Glasgow and calls us 
to “‘Sanctify yourself — love is all you need,’’ while he 
asks God to *‘come back down here and show me the way.”’ 
From among the derelict tenements still present in his 
hometown, Kerr sees hope *‘May little children forget the 
wild things . . . there’s a kid called hope and he’s reaching 
out his hand.’’ Along with Ireland’s U2, their non-denomi- 
national voice will hopefully unite Christians, rather than 
separate them. 

Lastly, two wonderful albums from HoJo, Howard 
Jones, so positive, they make me smile everytime I play 
them. On Human’s Lib he asks us to think about ‘‘What is 
love?”’ Rather than just to find excuses for sex or marriage, 
he suggests we ask ourselves some serious questions about 
compatability, honesty, loyalty and long-term understand- 
ing. You find yourself singing along, yet also stopping to 
think about each point he makes. He has a strong message 
in “‘Hope you find it in everything that you seek,’’ then in 
the lively Equality, he reminds us ‘‘There always appears to 
be someone better, you know there will always appear to be 
someone worse.’’ But we are all equal, though with our 
own character, talents and personality; yes, we’re ‘‘just the 
same’’ in God’s eyes. The album Dream into Action is full 
of tremendous messages of down-to-earth encouragement. 
Side one starts with ‘‘Things can only get better,’’ a catchy 
song with examples of things that get us down, and with his 
recommendation on how we should be positive about life. 
Then the almost humorous ‘‘Don’t try to live your life in 
one day, don’t go speed your time away,”’ with advice from 
“‘the old man . . . you can’t change the world singlehan- 
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dedly . . . don’t always take life so seriously, play the flute 
and dance and sing your song, the future will take care of 
itself somehow, the grass is never geener over there.’’ The 
hit, No one is to blame has a balanced approach to situations 
that don’t quite work out, while the title track tries to heal 
divisions, ‘‘whatever we do let’s make a pledge to put it 
right’’ and put ‘‘the dream into action.”’ 

Often we think that our way is the only right way, but as 
HoJo says, *‘Let me learn it my way, you think you know 
more than me, experience hasn’t set you free. Look Mama, 
I love you, but you gotta let me live my life.’’ A reminder 
that we can best show others by example, rather than by 
force. 

We may tend to ignore our children’s music, thinking 
that we are too far from the modern scene. But rather than 
turn our backs on an important part of life, we can help, to 
listen and to try to expose our children and friends to posi- 
tive modern music which hits a little deeper and has some- 
thing more to say about faith. On Elegy, Howard Jones ‘‘is 
weary of this life’? and wants to turn his back . . . ‘‘is it 
wrong to long for death . . . must I cling to the thrills of 
life?’’ But the song does not end there, and neither does our 
need to remain strong and optimistic about our faith, ‘‘we 
must fight the negative . . . we are from the same seed, take 
us forward through the Tomb, there’s no finish to a life.”’ 
Truly, there are reasons to smile on the airwaves. q 


Dr. Gregor Reid, an expatriate Scot, came to 
Canada by way of New Zealand. He is a member 
of Glenview Presbyterian Church in Toronto and 
is currently Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ments of Surgery and Microbiology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, carrying out research at To- 
ronto General Hospital. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


marks that “‘The Moderator is the 
only officer of Assembly to remain in 
office throughout the year.’’ Whether 
that is so or not, I leave to the experts 
on church law. Certainly the Modera- 
tor becomes, at very least, a symbol 
of the denomination and is employed 
as such, travelling the length and 
breadth of the land, and on at least 
one overseas trip, to ‘represent’ the 
church at congregational anniversa- 
ries, presbytery gatherings and civil 
functions. 

The role is fraught with ambiguity. 
The Moderator doesn’t “‘speak for 
the church’’ except when quoting 
chapter and verse of the actions taken 
by Assembly, or past Assemblies. 
The General Assembly speaks for the 
church, though the Moderator is free 
to speak personally, offering his or 
her opinion on anything. Most, but 
not all, of the church’s members are 
informed enough to make the distinc- 
tion. The church, as a denomination, 
doesn’t even pay the Moderator a set 
stipend, though he or she is, as I have 
said, ‘employed’ (in the broad sense) 
in public relations for the denomina- 
tion. The Moderator’s congregation, 
or College, or Board or Committee 
(if from church offices) does that, 
though the travel expenses are cov- 
ered by the denomination in one way 
or another. 

‘Studies’ and ‘re-examinations’ of 
the role of the Moderator have been 
undertaken, with little or no change 
in the pattern of past practice and 


James Ross Dickey 


Electing a Moderator — some pizzaz for the process? 


Et is time once again to elect the Moderator of the next General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, specifically, the 113th. This may be 
less than electrifying news to our readers, and that, perhaps, is as it should be, 
since we elect a Moderator of a court, and not a potentate, hierarch or oracle. 
Moreover, the term of office is but for a year. 

At the same time, it is undeniable that the office of Moderator of General As- 
sembly bestows more than the respect given to a person chairing a meeting. 
When the office changes hands at Assembly, the outgoing Moderator often re- 


. it is more 
the process itself 


that creates 
the problem 


custom. It is not my intent here to un- 
dertake another. 

Rather, I wish to draw to your at- 
tention some problems inherent in the 
way we go about choosing a man or 
woman for this office. Every year, 
almost without exception, I am asked 
why the Moderator doesn’t receive 
more publicity in the press, either 
when the results of the voting are 
known, or at Assembly, when the 
choice of the voters is confirmed. 

One of the reasons is the fact that 
we are not a large denomination and 
that numbers dictate a lot of things in 
the media. 

However it is more the process it- 
self that creates the problem. The 
voting is done by ballot, mailed to 
each minister and representative eld- 
er in our congregations across Cana- 
da. They vote for people who have 
been nominated by no less than two 
presbyteries and who have agreed to 
stand. The ballots are counted on 
April first (there is no particular sig- 
nificance attached to that date), the 
winner is notified and becomes the 


‘*Moderator-Designate.’’ (Until last 
year we didn’t even have an official 
name for the choice of the voters: 
‘*Moderator in Waiting,’’ ‘‘Modera- 
tor in Limbo,’’ etc., were UNoffi- 
cial.) Press releases are issued, and 
sometimes the Moderator-Designate 
is contacted by the media, in spite of 
the fact that we are two months away 
from the confirmation of the voters’ 
choice. The resulting interview, or 
story, is often flat, because the Mod- 
erator-Designate is understandably 
reluctant to say much until he or she 
is confirmed by General Assembly. 

When that confirmation takes 
place — the name of the voters’ 
choice is placed in nomination at As- 
sembly and approved — then another 
press release is issued, but by then it 
is old news to the media. 

There is an additional problem or 
two with the present process. The 
representative elders often know little 
or nothing of the candidates for 
whom they are asked to vote. One 
hundred word biographical 
statements are sent with the ballots, 
but not much can be said in so short a 
space. Accordingly, the ministers are 
often better equipped to judge, 
through their contacts, experience in 
various parts of the country, or time 
served on various national boards and 
committees. Candidates with some 
sort of national visibility are at a dis- 
tinct advantage, over, for example, a 
very competent pastor who has 
‘stayed put’ and ministered faithfully 
over the years. 

Then too, the concept of the As- 
sembly choosing its own Moderator 
is reduced to a pro forma exercise. 
No one has yet dared to place another 
name in nomination, to run against 
the official Moderator-Designate, the 


continued on page 9 


The matter of The Presbyterian Record’s mailing privileges continues under review, but in the interim, our sec- 


ond class entitlement has been re-instated. The support of our readers has been deeply appreciated. 
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Trapping for 
subsistence, or luxury? 

In his forceful plea for concern for 
northern peoples in the controversy 
over hunting and trapping (“‘A mis- 
guided protest’’ — Pungent and Per- 
tinent, December), George Johnston 
fails to distinguish between subsis- 
tence hunting and commercial kill- 
ing. He is by no means the first to fall 
into this trap. 

If, as is frequently asserted, north- 
ern peoples want to resume or contin- 
ue their traditional way of life, then 
much of the anti-hunting wrath is in- 
deed misguided. But let there be no 
confusion or dubiety. That traditional 
way of life did not utilize motor 
sleds, outdoor motors and high-pow- 
ered rifles, nor was it supported by 
tens of thousands of dollars from the 
sale of pelts. 

Killing for subsistence or survival 
should not be equated with killing to 
supply a luxury consumer market, 
and the proponents of hunting must 
keep the two concepts clearly sepa- 
rated if their arguments are to carry 
weight. 

R.M. Strang, 
Surrey, B.C. 


Shaking hands 

All the social skills are taught and 
learned. I remember well the day | 
said to two sons, ‘‘When you are in- 
troduced to somebody, you shake 
hands firmly, call them by name, 
look at them and continue giving 


LETTERS 


your full attention as you chat.’’ One 
lad said, ‘‘Do I have to keep looking 
at them if a Concorde flies over?”’ 

Our son enjoyed the Church 
School programme, was indifferent 
to the church during his late teens, is 
now married and attended the nearest 
Presbyterian church to his suburban 
home last Sunday. 

The minister held out a limp hand, 
shook hands weakly while all the 
time talking to somebody else, at the 
door. I don’t think a Concorde had 
flown by. 

This might be one reason church 
attendance is not staying stationary, 
let alone doubling. 

I would like to ask the question, 
self-evident as the answer may seem: 
1. Is shaking hands with warmth, af- 
ter a church service, taught at Knox’? 
2. Is the skill of tactfully diverting 
parishioners, with serious personal 
problems or important committee 
business, to a more appropriate pri- 
vate time with the minister, taught at 
Knox? 

(name withheld by request) 


In defence of 
Mr. Weiner 


Immigration Minister Gerry Wein- 
er has been attacked in the Commons 
and in some newspaper editorials on 
the basis of documents leaked about 
three cases from his own department. 

First, on the couple from Hungary 
who allegedly said damaging things 
to the secret police there about some 


Canadians, their situation was first 
brought to my attention by two high- 
ly-respected constituents who at- 
tended the same church as the couple 
before her mother in Budapest per- 
suaded them to return to Hungary. 
Their priest in Edmonton also spoke 
positively about them and their ca- 
pacity to become excellent Canadian 
citizens. | could obtain from the de- 
partment no particulars whatsoever 
of the serious but vague charge 
against them. A leader of the Edmon- 
ton Hungarian community pointed 
out that any couple returning to Bu- 
dapest after two years in the West 
would be interrogated at length but 
that they would have no information 
not already known by the Hungarian 
Embassy in Ottawa. Why would a 
couple have fled Hungary a second 
time, as they had, and spend most of 
the past two years in a Vienna refu- 
gee camp if they were intended to be- 
tray Canadians? The husband, who 
has already denied giving any infor- 
mation to the Hungarian police de- 
spite three separate interrogations, 
points out that no other democratic 
nation will accept them as immi- 
grants because of their Canadian- 
born child. On this basis, I appealed 
to Mr. Weiner who demonstrated in 
my view both what we call in the 
West ‘‘horse sense’’ and compassion 
in overruling the negative advice his 
officials had given to earlier min- 


isters. 
continued on page 32 


WATSON’s WORLD 


Noel Watson 


.. BUT L RECEIVED So 
MANY PROTESTS 
AFTERWARDS... 


THE LAST TIME WE SANG 
THIS HYMN WE OMITTED 
VERSES TWO cP 
AND FOUR.... 


1. THAT THIS TIME WE 
SHALL OMIT VERSES 
THREE AND FIVE. | 
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On this diet you'll lose more than weight. 
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_ Millions of children throughout the worldhave nochoicebut Needy child through the Christian Children’s Fund of Canada. 
to stay on this diet. A diet that provides less than one-fifth of the Please open your heart and send in the coupor below. In 

North American recommended daily allowance of protein. addition to supplementing your child's diet, youll be 

A diet that can cause mental retardation, lack of resis- adding something to a life that money can’t buy —love. 


_tance to infection and severe malnutrition. For just 70¢ a day, how can you say no? 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Stewart L. Thurtell 


Freemasonry —a fraternity, not a religion 


T Record (December, 1986) has two items concerning the Masonic Order, 
which may be offensive to Freemasons who are Christians and Presbyteri- 
ans. It may come as something of a surprise to those two correspondents that we 
Presbyterian Masons consider ourselves to be no less Christian than those per- 
sons themselves might be, as most Masons, except perhaps for an idiot fringe, 
are well aware that Masonry has no theology, and is therefore NOT a religion, 
but a fraternity, and nothing else. There is nothing very new in these attacks ei- 
ther, which official Freemasonry usually declines to answer. Notwithstanding, 


individual Masons, the writer includ- 
ed, respond on behalf of some of our 
newer brethren who may find it diffi- 
cult to answer such criticism. 

Both of these two correspondents 
have tried to prove, erroneously, that 
Masonry is some sort of religion, us- 
ing quotations from _ unofficial 
sources to prove their point. Each of 
them quotes Mackey’s writings, tak- 
ing his words out of context in order 
to mis-represent what he did, in fact, 
say. In the letter published, your cor- 
respondent quoted exactly 28 words 
out of a 1500 word article. What fair- 
minded person could credit such non- 
sense as being honest and objective? 
And to compound the slander, these 
persons impute Satanic influences to 
Freemasonry which any Christian 
Presbyterian Mason must denounce 
as malicious and irresponsible — and 
wonder at the editorial integrity of 
our church paper. The so-called Ma- 
sonic sources quoted are not official, 
nor do these statements correspond to 
the principles adopted by our Grand 
Lodge, the official authority to which 
all Masons in our jurisdiction must be 
subject. The objections cited are 
without foundation in fact. 

The Papal Bull of 1738, and subse- 
quent papal rulings forbid all Catho- 
lics to be Masons to this day (al- 
though there are many Catholic Ma- 
sons) which rulings are probably due 
to priestly hostility to any association 
that that church cannot control. The 
basis for attacks by other Christian 
churches seems to be based on the 
false assumption that Freemasonry is 
a religion. In reference to this ques- 
tion, the premier grand lodge of Free- 


. a good Mason, 
by his vocation, 


must also be 
a good churchman 


masonry, the Grand Lodge of En- 
gland adopted a declaration in 1962, 
on the relationship of Freemasonry to 
religion, to which our Grand Lodge 
concurs, and which reads as follows: 

‘It cannot be too strongly asserted 
that Masonry is neither a religion nor 
a substitute for religion. Masonry 
seeks to inculcate in its members a 
standard of conduct and behaviour 
which it believes to be acceptable to 
all creeds, but studiously refrains 
from intervening in the field of dog- 
ma or theology. Masonry, therefore, 
is not a competitor of religion though 
in the sphere of human conduct it 
may be hoped that its teaching will be 
complementary to that of religion. 
On the other hand, the basic require- 
ment that every member of the Order 
shall believe in a Supreme Being and 
the stress laid upon his duty towards 
Him should be sufficient evidence to 
all but the wilfully prejudiced that 
Masonry is an upholder of religion 
since it requires a man to have some 
form of religious belief before he can 
be admitted as a Mason, and expects 
him when admitted to go on practis- 
ing his religion.” 

Further, quoting from the words of 
an eminent brother, who is also a 
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Christian minister: 

‘‘Neither functioning as a church 
nor as a political group, Freemasonry 
has tried to maintain its integrity and 
meaning as a fraternal fellowship. 
Transcending the traditional barriers 
of sectarianism, politics, nationalism 
and race, it is a fraternity and does 
not pretend to be anything else.’’ 

. . and: ‘‘offering a haven of broth- 
erhood in a frequently hostile world, 
the fraternity serves as a reminder to 
all that men are and must be brothers 
as children of a divine Creator.’’ 

When a Christian becomes a Free- 
mason, he already understands the 
nature of God as expressed in his 
own church tradition, including sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ alone, 
without reservation. Becoming a Ma- 
son in no way diminishes a brother’s 
Christian devotion — and in fact a 
good Mason, by his vocation, must 
also be a good churchman and a sup- 
porter of religion generally. As a 
long-standing Mason, a Past Master, 
a Past Grand Steward, a Christian, a 
Presbyterian churchman and elder ac- 
tive in my church, I am offended by 
these ill-founded generalities, found- 
ed on fallacy, perpetrated in igno- 
rance, and condescendingly propa- 
gated. In almost 300 years, Masons 
have been vilified, slandered and ac- 
cused of all sorts of outlandish and 
half-baked nonsense, so I expect this 
is just another example of such 
flawed thinking. I certainly expect 
the fraternity will survive this one, as 
well. 

It is my hope that none of my 
brethren who are also Presbyterians 
will take these carpings too seriously, 
and will exercise both Masonic and 
Christian charity toward the ill-in- 
formed and the credulous. After all, 
the objective of Freemasonry is 
friendship, not animosity. q 


Mr. Stewart L. Thurtell resides in Ingersoll, 
Ontario. 


—_——= 


Professionalism is a pox upon our 
house. It is perhaps no news to any- 
one that many seminaries have de- 
generated into professional schools. 
They offer little or nothing of the 
meat of Christianity — conversion, 
community, mystery, prayer, option 
for the poor, social and political con- 
sequence. No more of these than say, 
a dental or law or medical learnery. 

Such seminaries create experts in 

jot and tittle. Whether they prepare 
mature Christians to cope with a re- 
calcitrant world and church is another 
question. 
Fr. Daniel Berrigan from ‘‘Dear Semi- 
narians,’’ an address to the graduates of 
Bangor Seminary, June 2, 1986; as 
quoted in The Critic, winter, 1986. 


Next to grace, time is the most pre- 
cious gift of God. Yet how much of 
both we waste. We say that time does 
many things. It teaches us many les- 


From the Editor 
continued from page 4 


voters’ choice. The opportunity 1s af- 
forded, but it would be a brave and 
no doubt futile exercise to seize it. 
| offer, for your consideration, and 
possible comment, two suggestions. 
The first is the product of some 
discussion with ‘knowledgeable 


sources’ — 1.e., it is not entirely my 
own. Why not let Assembly choose 
between the top two vote-getters in 
the balloting? Assembly would truly 
elect its own Moderator and there 
would be genuine news value in the 


election and interest at Assembly. 

The disadvantages, as I see them, 
would be that the second-place fin- 
isher might be a distant second, but 
be elected by the Commissioners 
(still in keeping with the principle 
that Assembly chooses its Modera- 
tor, however, and not the whole con- 
stituency) and there would be less 
time for the Moderator to plan for his 
or her frequent absence from their 
usual duties in the year ahead. 

The second suggestion is that each 
nominee be asked to write a 
statement of, let us say, approxi- 


(SLEANINGS 


sons, weans us from many follies, 
strengthens us in good resolves, and 
heals many wounds. And yet it does 
none of these things. Time does noth- 
ing. But time is the condition of all 
these things which God does in time. 
Time is full of eternity. As we use it 
so shall we be. Every day has its op- 
portunities, every hour its offer of 
grace. 

Henry E. Manning 


Fear not that your life will come to 
an end, but rather that it shall never 
have a beginning. 

John Henry Newman 


God never intended his Church to 
be a refrigerator in which to preserve 
perishable piety. He intended it to be 
an incubator in which to hatch con- 
verts. 

F. Linicome 


O 


mately 500 words, in which more of 
the nominee’s thoughts on the 
church, hopes for the future, etc., 
could be expressed. Surely this is as 
important, especially to the lay vot- 
ers, aS a listing of their academic 
achievements, number of children, 
offices held, and so on. These 
statements could be printed either in 
The Record or on a separate enclo- 
sure with the ballots. 

The objections to this innovation 
largely centre on the question of al- 
lowing ‘politics’ or ‘campaigning’ to 
become part of the process. An el- 
ement of either is probably unavoid- 
able, but the American Presbyterians 
(PC (USA)) hold an open candidates’ 
forum, and have not suffered by so 
doing, nor can any but the most naive 
imagine that the rule of a minimum 
of two presbytery nominations 
doesn’t allow for some discreet tele- 
phone calls or letter writing now 
. . . low-key politicking, but poli- 
ticking nonetheless. 

Perhaps the whole question isn’t 
very important. But if it is a more 
open, more newsworthy process we 
are after, what have we got to lose? 


YOUR 1987 COPY of our big 88 
page Seed and Gardener’s supplies 
catalogue is ready now. Over 700 
colour illustrations. More than 1800 
detailed listings of grass, vegetable 
and flower seeds, plus perennials, 
ground covers, berry and vegetable 
plants, flowering bulbs and potato 
eyes. There are pages packed with 
ideas, ‘“how to’’ hints, customer sug- 
gestions and the important charac- 
teristics of the different varieties. 

A complete section of gardening 
books, tools, garden aids and acces- 
sories including greenhouses, cold 
frames; also time-saving power blow- 
er/vacuum and an electric cultivator. 
Check out our new leisure merchan- 
dise which includes a top quality 
fold-away portable picnic table with 
umbrella, fold-up chairs, indoor 
fluorescent light gardens, etc. Lots of 
selection for gifts to give to the en- 


thusiastic gardener. 
Send in this coupon for your free 
catalogue. 

2 ss Oe ee a ee ee ee 
Dominion Seed House 
Dept. 74, Georgetown, Ont. L7G 4A2 
Please send catalogue to: 

(Please Print) 
(Name) 
(Address) 
(Province) (Postal Code) 


Available to Canadian addresses only. 
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working on?’’ 
‘*Mac,”’ I said. 


‘*Social concerns,’’ I answered. 

There was a pause. Then George 
replied, ‘‘Social concerns! I thought 
you were into peace and justice. 
What do you know about social con- 
cerns?’’ 

‘‘They’re the same thing,’’ I re- 
plied expansively. 

‘Oh, come now, next thing you'll 
be telling me is that the Iranian/Nica- 
raguan arms scam is related to unem- 
ployment in Alberta!”’ 

‘*Right on!’’ I pushed the key- 
board away and picked up my coffee 
cup; George had already helped him- 
self to my coffee pot and was now 
looking for a cookie. *‘Look, when 
are we ever going to get it all togeth- 
er? It’s taken scientists a million 
years to discover that everything in 
this world is linked together. 

‘Only now,”’’ I went on, “‘are they 
discovering that everything in chem- 
istry is connected to the basics of 
physics which are linked to biology 
which is closely related to biochemis- 
try which is dependent on quantum 
mechanics which is getting straight- 
ened out by astronomy which is fun- 
damental to the next phase of 
Einstein’s relativity now emerging as 
string theory... .”’ 

"To 4tié.-it <all- togetheman ian!” 
George wondered. 

‘‘Now if we could only get people 
to recognize that everything else is 
tied together. Even people and the 
things that people do! Politicians in 
the art of the possible have got to re- 
alize that if you poke the system 
here, it will bulge over there. They 
have to realize that if you give the 
culture industry away, you not only 


From the hard pew 


RINCIPALITIES AND POWERS. 
‘*Click, click, click, click, click, beep, click, click, click, beep...” 
‘‘Beep?’’ George asked. ‘‘Why not ‘ding’ the way it used to be? What are you 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


‘*No, that’s a computer. I mean, what are you writing?’’ George persisted. 
‘*Thousand words,’’ I replied absently. 
‘‘Let me try again. What subject are you dealing with?”’ 


. a million years 
to discover that 
everything in this 


world is linked 
together 


destroy the only credible and unique 
culture that Canadians have — the 
CBC — but you destroy the very ba- 
sis of this nation. If you insist on giv- 
ing away the aerospace industry, the 
banking industry, the education in- 
dustry, the rest of the manufacturing 
industry and what’s left of the natural 
resources inthe country. .... on 

‘*Excuse me,’’ George interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘but what’s all this got to do with 
the price of wheat?’’ 

‘‘Just this,’’ I shot back. ‘‘The 
minute that we give it all away, we 
lose that last bit of control that we 
had over our cultural, economic and 
philosophical destiny. We come un- 
der extreme pressure from outside 
agencies — typically outside nations 
— to conform to their way of doing 
things. We accept their culture, their 
way of looking at things, their way of 
doing things, their fundamental refer- 
ence points. If they are into milita- 
rism, we are into militarism; if they 
are into Iran and Nicaragua, we are 
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into Iran/Nicaragua; if they are into 
fortifying the South Pacific, we are 
into fortifying the South Pacific; if 
they are into shystering their poor, 
we are into shystering our poor. 

‘*And that,’’ I said, ‘is where so- 
cial concerns and peace and justice 
are one and the same thing.’’ 

‘‘I suppose you’re going to say 
that apartheid derives much of its 
support from the western nations,”’ 
George volunteered. *‘I thought they 
imposed sanctions or something 

‘Sure, right up to the point where 
it might hurt,’’ I replied. “‘We spoke 
of string theory tying everything to- 
gether at the sub-atomic level. There 
are strings all over the place at the in- 
ternational level. Of course, there are 
no massive conspiracies, just a few 
little ones at the operational level 
such as the Iran/Nicaraguan scam, 
but the whole international way of 
doing things naturally precipitates a 
host of social concerns ranging all the 
way from cash-crop slavery in Africa 
to softwood lumber in British Colum- 
bia. That’s why we have brushfire 
conflicts all over the world, and the 
very real prospect of total devastation 
through nuclear conflict.”’ 

‘*But the nuclear thing is some- 
thing different ....’’ George be- 
gan. 

‘*You’d better believe it,’’ I said. 
‘It is different in the sense that it is 
totally and physically destructive. On 
the other hand, it is the same in that it 
is an expression of competition for 
resources, both material and human. 
The superpowers are caught up in co- 
vert cases of stealing resources, a 
very common form of competition. 
Then the war industries discovered a 
dandy way of making a profit, and 
developed the greatest growth indus- 
try in the world based on the compe- 
tition for resources. 

‘‘The next stage was to use the war 
industry as the greatest subsidy sys- 


tem ever imagined. The politicians 
nurtured the paranoia for ‘defence’ 
and allocated funds for depressed re- 
gions (typically those regions that 
failed to vote for the ruling party) in 
the name of defence, whether it was 
for maintaining war-making aircraft 
in Canada or for building chemical 
warfare plants in the Third World. 


The thing,’’ I said, ‘‘is that social 
concerns are a direct result of the pre- 
occupation that the powers of the day 
have for maintaining their own turf. 
Wars are not initiated on ideological 
grounds.”’ 

‘But we have alliances to prevent 
wars,’’ George said. 


“‘T think if you really look at it, 
you will find that more wars are 
caused by alliances than prevented. 
Again, it’s the matter of being con- 
nected into a web of practice. The 
thinking — whatever thinking there 
may be in alliances — is rooted at the 
lowest common denominator — from 
the military point of view, how can 
we get more military goodies; from 
the war industry point of view, how 
can we sell more incredibly expen- 
sive stuff. George, did you ever real- 
ize that for the price of one CF-18 
you could build not just an ordinary 
run-of-the-mill university building, 
but a really super one, and you could 
use all that maintenance money to 
maintain it for ever. All that CF-18 
airplane is ever going to do is to kill 
its pilot. That university building 
could accommodate thousands of stu- 
dents for generations.”’ 


‘‘Are you trying to make a connec- 
tion between NATO and unemploy- 
ment in the Northwest Territories?’’ 
George asked. 


‘“Why not? There are submarines 
driving all over (under) the Arctic 
Ocean — an expression of total in- 
sanity, not just your ordinary regular 
kind of insanity. Why are they there? 
Keeps the military off the street, 
keeps the southern war industry em- 
ployed. And remember that the war 
industry employs all those expensive 
high-tech people, not labourers that 
nobody worries about. It is they who 
elect reactionary governments all 
over the world, in Europe, America 
and Asia.’’ I paused. ‘‘But let me 
come back to unemployment in the 


north. There is unemployment in the 
north because the international re- 
source industries are pulling out, 
right after the government subsidies 
(called incentives) ended.”’ 

“I know what!’’ George ex- 
claimed. “‘Let’s promote a NATO 
submarine base on Ellesmere Island. 
That should correct the unemploy- 
ment there!”’ 

‘Great idea, except that nobody 
lives on Ellesmere. We'll have to put 
it at the mouth of the Mackenzie, but 
I doubt if that would work, really, 
because you will have to import all 
the base workers. Look at Thule in 
Greenland. They built a big air base 
there employing 10,000 people, all 


. more wars 
are caused 


by alliances 
than prevented 


of whom were brought into an exist- 
ing community of 116 local resi- 
dents. Talk about social concerns! 

‘‘Apart from such local and ob- 
vious things, the underlying problem 
is that the will of the powerful is in- 
flicted upon the powerless. Let’s ad- 
mit it, Canada has no influence in 
NATO, no matter what the poli- 
ticians say. We are just playing with 
our two marbles in a game of thou- 
sands, and the dominant people in the 
game dictate what will be done. If 
there is to be a nuclear submarine 
base in the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
we will get to pick the colours on the 
rec-room walls. If there is a war, we 
will get to be nuked first. 

‘*But what is really bad is that the 
norms and reference points of the 
dominant players become the norms 
and reference points of the whole 
system. If there is only limited social 
justice in the norm, there isn’t a hope 
of decent social justice continuing in 
Canada.”’ 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired scientist/profes- 


**Didn’t someone say the first cas- 
ualty in war-making is truth?’’ 
George asked. 

“Yes, and the second casualty is 
social justice. The pressure in all of 
our alliances is to have us put aside 
our scruples about fighter planes 
scaring the wits out of northern na- 
tive people, our scruples about hav- 
ing nuclear weapons on our soil (or 
water), our scruples about letting the 
poor remain poor (or getting even 
poorer), our scruples about losing our 
culture industries, our banks, our re- 
sourcesyour.. 2a. 

‘One final point,’’ I said, as I 
pulled the keyboard back toward me, 
‘Can you tell me how many alli- 
ances Christ entered into with the 
powers of his day?”’ 


O 


sor in natural resources, engineering, space 
sciences, environmental protection and social 
sciences, in Canada and abroad. He is an elder 
at Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, editor of Arctic and Information 
North at The University of Calgary. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Sundays off! 


al" he recent Supreme Court of Canada decision confirming prohibitions on 
Sunday shopping came as happy news to many groups in our society. It 
doesn’t mean that the argument whirling around this contentious issue will evap- 
orate, but it puts to rest the very real concerns that Canada’s laws were not strong 
enough to support the long-entrenched idea that every working person should 
have the right to a day off at least once a week. It is an idea that is older than our 
country and carries within it some of the basic attitudes toward our life and socie- 


relevant in today’s multicultural Can- 
ada. Christians, Jews or Muslims 
need time for reflection, contempla- 
tion and worship and all will suffer if 
the idea of a pause day is lost. Hang- 
ing on to the threads of a somewhat 
restrained Sunday may not be easy 


The debate over Sunday shopping 
sees the modern secular world 
pressing against established posi- 
tions, with those in favour of totally 
open Sundays attempting to use the 
argument of competitive commerce 
and consumers’ rights as the means 
of burying opposition from churches 
and union groups, who insist that 
many employees would be forced to 
work on Sundays against their will 
and under the threat of discrimination 
from employers. While the Supreme 
Court ruling dealt with an Ontario 
case, the issue involves most of the 
country and the churches are in the 
front line of defence. 

The Anglican Church of Canada, 


ty that have been shaped by our history and set in place over the centuries. 


. the Lord’s Day Act came into effect 
in this country in 1907 


through the Most Rev. Lewis 
Garnsworthy, has struck out at the 
‘total degree of greed’’ that moti- 
vates some retailers to press for Sun- 
day openings and has said that their 
actions would make ‘‘victims’’ of 
their non-union employees. The 
United and Presbyterian Churches 
support the mandatory pause every 
seventh day ‘‘to protect the rights of 
the most economically vulnerable 
members of our society from being 
required to give up all family time 
and participation in society to secure 
a basic wage.”’ 

While the same points have been 
made for years in defence of a day off 
once a week, they are particularly 
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but supporters of the cause can cer- 
tainly point to history for sustenance. 
The old values of the day of rest have 
been eroded over the years through 
general public demands for more en- 
tertainment on Sundays, but the roots 
of tradition are deep. 

Early Roman legislation put prohi- 
bitions on doing business on Sun- 
days, conducting legal proceedings, 
or opening exhibitions or theatres. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire 
the Sunday laws became harsher, but 
it is also clear that there was a social 
as well as an ecclesiastical objective 
to their enforcement. They were de- 
signed to ensure that the working 
man had a day off. Canadians be- 
came beneficiaries of Sunday laws 
enacted by the British Parliament 
when the Lord’s Day Act came into 
effect in this country in 1907. The 
act, which was the predecessor of the 
present retail business laws, was 
based on proposals submitted by a 
powerful group of the time called the 
‘‘Lord’s Day Alliance’’ which was 
founded in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
1888. 

The Lord’s Day legislation pro- 
tected Sunday but also threw such a 
gray cloak over the day that even 
park swings had to be locked up. It 
was inevitable that many of the more 
draconian aspects of the law would 
be dissolved over time. But the 
centre of the legislation was the “*day 
of rest’ principle. It remains sacro- 
sanct today and it’s nice to know that 
many sectors of our society are pre- 
pared to fight to protect it against 
those who would throw Sunday wide 
open for their own ends. 


O 


ee, Growing Views 


Committe? “EVERYONE'S A CRITIC’”’ 


/ OT te church has been many criticized for with the truth which may or may not be at the root of 
many reasons. the issue. Too often, we neglect to listen to the critic 
In order to deal effectively with these comments, it for all the wrong reasons. 
is important that we listen to them carefully, and deal 


‘What does she know about the church anyway? She never goes!”’ 
Perhaps this person has had a bad experience in the church and is 
therefore staying away from it until she’s invited back. 
We must listen to our critics, or they might leave the church, and 
stay away from it. That’s NOT church growth. (This doesn’t happen in 
your church, does it?) 


““He’s not one of us, you know. He’s a newcomer to our Community. 
(Or: He’s not really from the Presbyterian Church, you know.)’’ 


Perhaps this person has come to your church for a particular 
reason, a particular need, and his need is not being met. 


A person’s background does not change how they feel about a 


congregation; they are happy or unhappy for a reason. Perhaps there 
are others who feel the same way, and we should try to welcome 
them into the church, not drive them away by excluding them. 


‘Their ideas about Jesus just aren’t the same as ours. They talk as if 
they know him on a first name basis! They don’t have any respect!’’ 


Perhaps this couple has never experienced the traditions of our 
church, but are more familiar with a different style of worship. 

A person’s way of speaking does not always indicate lack of 
respect. The church of Jesus Christ is full of many backgrounds and 
traditions. We must welcome all those who seek to learn of Him and 
serve Him. 


We'd all like to think that our congregation is the there’ who are staying away from the church because 
perfect one, and that this sort of thing could never of our attitudes ‘“‘in here’’. 
happen to us. The truth is, there are many people ‘‘out 


HST END GM THE Gail Ge: pei: 
HOW CAN WE TRULY MINISTER TO THAT NEED? 


Church Growth is listening to people and responding in love. 
The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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ay... about the 
women? 


by Charles H.H. Scobie 


ecent years have been some dramatic changes in the way we un- 
derstand the role and status of women in society. During this pe- 
riod what the Bible says about the place of women has come under 


close scrutiny. 


It is widely held that in the Bible women are considered to be inferi- 
or or subordinate to men. Both Old and New Testaments are classified 
as reflecting a “‘patriarchal’’ type of society which is male-dominated 


and in which virtually all the decision-making and all the 
power are concentrated in the hands of men. The head of the 
family is the father, and ‘‘father knows best’’: only males 
have leadership roles while ‘“‘the women’s place is in the 
home.’ The Church, which reflects this view, is regarded 
as reactionary, one of the last remaining institutions bent on 
denying women their rights. 

Connected with this is the question of the role of women 
in the Church’s ministry. This is a whole subject in itself 
and will be dealt with in a future article. We will have 
enough on our plate if we consider here the biblical view of 
the status of women in society. 


Three options The worst thing to do in studying a 
subject like this is to argue on the basis of isolated proof- 
texts, quoted out of context. It is particularly important to 
examine all the evidence and to try and understand the bibli- 
cal teaching as a whole. Even then, various interpretations 
are still possible and it may help at the beginning to set out 
three options, all of which have been strongly argued in re- 
cent years. 


1) There are those who argue that women are subordinate 
to men in the Bible; since the Bible is the Word of God and 
the norm for Christians today, Christian women should ac- 
cept a subordinate role in society. The fundamental role of a 
woman is to be a wife and mother, and wives should submit 
meekly to their husbands and let men rule in both Church 
and state. There are many who support this conservative 
view in one form or another, and indeed not a few women 
have argued for it in recent years. On the other hand, we 
should note with sorrow that a number of people, especially 
women, have left the Church precisely because they think 
this is the Church’s view and they can no longer accept it. 

2) There are others who argue that while women are sub- 
ordinate to men in the Bible, and while the Bible is the norm 
for Christians, nevertheless not all passages in the Bible are 
to be applied literally today. Scripture reflects, to some ex- 
tent, the society and the values which prevailed in the An- 
cient Near East and in the Roman Empire 2000 to 3000 
years ago. What counts are the basic principles laid down in 
the Bible, especially in the New Testament, and if these 
principles are applied today, women will be treated with 
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What does the Bible say... . 


continued from previous page 


complete equality. This, we will suggest, is the most satis- 
factory view. 

3) There are some who argue that women are not subor- 
dinate to men in the Bible at all. The idea of subordination 
has been read into the Bible over the centuries by later inter- 
preters and theologians who have almost all been men. 
Properly understood, the Bible regards women as equal, 
and since the Bible is the norm for Christians, of course 
women should be treated equally today. It is difficult to see 
how this view can be applied consistently throughout the 
whole Bible, but those who support it have made a valuable 
contribution and have helped us to see many biblical pas- 
sages in a new light. 


Heroines of the Faith That men play a leading role 
in biblical society is too obvious to require documentation. 
But we must not forget that women play a fairly prominent 
role in the Bible also. 

We often hear of the ‘‘patriarchs,’’ the founding fathers 
of the faith; we should also remember the part played by the 
‘“‘matriarchs’’: Sarah, the wife of Abraham; Rebekah, the 
wife of Isaac; and Rachel, the wife of Jacob. 

Recently, several biblical scholars have pointed to the 
key role played by women in Exodus | and 2. It was the He- 
brew midwives who dared to disobey the king of Egypt 
when they were told not to let any male children live. It was 
a Hebrew woman who hid her child for three months before 
placing him in a basket in the bulrushes. It was the baby’s 
sister who was quick-witted enough to recommend her 
mother as a nurse. And it was Pharaoh’s daughter who res- 
cued the infant Moses and brought him up in the Egyptian 
court. Without the initiative of these women there would 
have been no Moses, no Exodus, and no People of God! 

We can think of the parts played by such women as Ruth, 
Hannah and Esther. Hebrews 11 gives a list of outstanding 
Old Testament characters, generally referred to as ‘‘The 
Heroes of the Faith.’’ This customary title ignores the two 
heroines on the list — Sarah (Heb. 11:11), and Rahab 
(Heb. 11:31), who helped the Israelites capture the city of 
Jericho. In the apocryphal or deutero-canonical books, ac- 
cepted by some Christians, Judith and Susanna are promi- 
nent heroines of the faith. 

Although the Wisdom writings of the Old Testament of- 
ten reflect prevailing conditions in society, in some respects 
they break down existing barriers and treat women equally. 
The mother, along with the father, is responsible for the up- 
bringing of children: 

“‘Hear, my son, your father’ s instruction, 

and reject not your mother’s teaching.”’ 

(Prov. 1:8). 

The mother shares with the father in both the joys and 
sorrow of the educational process (Prov. 10:1). Note how 
Prov. 23:22, ‘‘Hearken to your father who begot you, and 
do not despise your mother when she is old,’’ echoes the 
Fifth Commandment to ‘‘honour your father and your moth- 
er’ (Ex. 20:12). Prov. 31:10-31 gives a remarkable portrait 
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of the ideal wife who undertakes a wide range of responsibi- 
lities, enjoys considerable prestige, and is very far from be- 
ing chained to the kitchen sink. 

When we come to the New Testament, one of the things 
that strikes us in the Gospels is the way in which Jesus ac- 
cepted women, often defying the conventions of society in 
the process. His followers included many women (Mark 
15:40,41). He often healed women (e.g., Mark 5:25-34 and 
parallels, 7:24-30). Mary sat at his feet, listening to his tea- 
ching (Luke 10:39), something which no rabbi would per- 
mit. When he engaged in a long conversation with a Sama- 
ritan woman at the well, his disciples ‘‘marvelled that he 
was talking with a woman’’ (John 4:27); a rabbi was not 
even permitted to speak to his own wife in public! 

Particularly noticeable is the role of women as the first 
witnesses of the resurrection: it is significant that the risen 
Christ chose to appear first and foremost to women (Matt. 
28:1-10; Mark 16:1-8; Luke 23:55-24:11; John 20:1, 11- 
18). Women, for example Lydia and Priscilla, seem to have 
played a fairly prominent role in Paul’s churches, and in 
Rom. 16:3-16 Paul sends greetings to eight or nine women. 
When we come to the later New Testament period, howev- 
er, women appear to be much less prominent. 


Created equal? Women may play a greater role in the 
Bible than is often realized, but does not the Bible clearly 
teach that women must remain in a subordinate position? 
Two sets of passages have dominated the discussion — 
Chapters | through 3 of Genesis, and the so-called ‘‘House- 
hold Rules’’ of the New Testament. 

It is well known that there are two supplementary ac- 
counts of creation, one in Gen. 1:1-2:4 and the other in 
Gen. 2:4-25. In the first account, as the climax of creation 
God resolves, ‘‘Let us make mankind in our image’’ (Gen. 
1:26: this is a better translation because differentiation of 
the sexes does not take place until verse 27). Clearly. male 
and female are created together and equally. Neither one 
dominates the other, and together they are given the respon- 
sibility of dominion over creation (Gen. 1:28-30). 

The Genesis | account, placed at the very beginning of 
the Bible, is obviously the primary source for our knowl- 
edge of God’s purpose and intention in creating the world. 
Unfortunately perhaps, far more attention seems to have 
been paid to the retelling of the story in Genesis 2. Here is 
where the idea that male and female were not created equal 
comes from; we must ask ourselves very carefully, howev- 
er, what the story really means. 

The fact that man is created first in this account (Gen. 
2:7) and the woman last (Gen. 2:22) has been taken to imply 
the inferiority of women. But in the order of Genesis | hu- 
man beings are created last as the climax of creation; why 
then should what is created last in Genesis 2 be considered 
inferior? 

Similarly the account of the creation of woman out of Ad- 
am’s rib (Genesis 2:21, 22) has been taken to show the infe- 
riority of women. But what this story really teaches is that 
woman is essentially one with man: she is bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh (Gen. 2:23). Man and woman comple- 
ment each other and there is no thought of inferiority. 

According to Gen. 2:18 woman is created to be man’s 


God's 


when 


judgment 


comes, it falls 
on man and 
woman alike 


‘‘help meet’’ (KJV; the RSV has ‘‘helper’’). This has often 
been taken to mean a second-rate assistant. But the Hebrew 
word employed here €ézer) is most frequently used of God 
as the helper of his people (e.g., Deut. 33:7, Ps. 31:20). So 
much for the idea that the word implies inferiority! 

Genesis 3 tells of mankind’s sin and its consequences. 
The woman has often been blamed as the one who suc- 
cumbed to the serpent’s temptation (as is the case, it must 
be admitted, in | Tim. 2:14). But according to the story the 
man was ‘‘with her’’ (unfortunately not translated in the 
RSV), and surely the responsibility for the fateful decision 
was a joint one; they both went into it with their eyes open, 
even if the woman’s role was more active while the man’s 
was more passive. We note that when God’s judgment 
comes it falls on man and woman alike. 

It is important to realize that after the couple’s disobedi- 
ence, what is set forth in Gen. 3:14-19 represents the conse- 
quences of sin, not God’s original intention. Sin disrupts 
and distorts all human relationships — the relationship be- 
tween animals and mankind, between men and women, and 
between mankind and nature. It is in this context that the 
woman is told that her husband ‘‘shall rule over you’’ (Gen. 
3:16). Marriage deteriorates from the ideal and becomes a 
matter of desire and domination, a pattern which persists as 
long as sin rules. 

But with the life, death and resurrection of Christ man- 
kind is redeemed from sin and its consequences. The con- 
clusion to which this points is that for those who are ‘‘in 
Christ,’’ the original harmony and equality of the sexes 
ought to be restored. 


Be subject What in fact does the New Testament 
teach regarding the status of women and the relationship be- 
tween the sexes? Jesus’ views on this subject seem to have 
been made known more by example than by words, though 
it has been suggested that many of his parables show a spe- 
cial sympathy for women, while his teaching on divorce 
(Mark 10:2-12 and parallels) certainly protected the rights 
of women in comparison with existing practice. 

Some of the most pertinent New Testament material is 
found in a series of passages often labelled “‘household rul- 
es’’ or ‘‘household codes’’ because they give guidance as to 
how relationships are to be regulated within the household. 
Such lists of duties were known within Judaism as well as in 
the work of Greek and Roman writers. The four main sets of 
rules, found in Col. 3:18-4:1, Eph, 5:21-6:9, Titus 2:4-3:1 


and I Pet. 2:13-3:7, show similarities of structure and word- 
ing, which suggests an earlier, well-established pattern of 
ethical instruction within early Christian congregations 
which these various letters were able to draw on. 

At first sight these rules appear to be very conservative, 
urging Christians to conform to the pattern of existing socie- 
ty. Thus wives are urged to ‘‘be subject’’ or ‘‘be submis- 
sive’’ (the Greek word is hypotassomai) to their husbands, 
just as children are to obey their parents, and slaves their 
masters. These passages, however, do not lay down basic 
principles so much as give specific advice to Christians of 
the first century who had to live in the Roman Empire, in a 
pagan society. A tiny handful of Christians could not revo- 
lutionize society overnight so it is not really surprising that 
Christians are counselled to accept the status quo. The new 
order has to exist alongside the old which can be trans- 
formed only gradually from within. 

On closer inspection, however, these rules are marked by 
at least two basic differences from the non-Christian rules of 
the ancient world. Firstly, in the New Testament all 
relationships are reciprocal: there is to be mutual respect 
and there are mutual responsibilities. All the relationships 
are a two-way street. Thus husbands are to love their wives, 
not to be harsh with them, and treat them with consideration 
and honour. Secondly, in the New Testament all 
relationships are to be “‘in the Lord’’ (or some such word- 
ing), 1.e., they are to be permeated with the spirit and exam- 
ple of Christ himself. This being the case, any idea of supe- 
riority or domination is completely excluded. The rules are 
much more revolutionary than they appear at first sight and 
they pave the way for the complete rejection of the kind of 
superiority and domination which are the consequences of 
sin, but not part of God’s original intention for mankind. 


All one in Christ Jesus No biblical writer has been 
the subject of more controversy in this matter than Paul. In 
recent years he has been portrayed as everything from the 
greatest male chauvinist of all time to one of the earliest 
supporters of Women’s Lib! 

In I Cor. 11:2-16, for example, a passage which is admit- 
tedly involved and difficult to follow, Paul does seem to 
support the hierarchical structure of existing society: God is 
the head of Christ, Christ is the head of man, and man is the 
head of woman. But in the middle of the passage he affirms 
the equality of men and women: ‘‘in the Lord woman is not 
independent of man nor man of woman’’! (verse 11). We 
note that the equality of the sexes is ‘‘in the Lord’’; in the 
rest of the passage he is struggling to back up his contention 
that in the Corinth of the A.D. 50s, Christian women should 
keep their heads respectfully veiled. 

The distinctive Christian principle is expressed most 
clearly by Paul in Gal. 3:28, a text of fundamental impor- 
tance: *“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male nor female: for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus.’’ Here, Paul declares, in principle at 
least, the three great distinctions of the ancient world are 
broken down: the racial distinction between Jew and Greek, 
the social distinction between slave and free, and the sexual 
distinction between male and female. Since no one merits 
God’s grace but can only receive it through faith, no human 
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distinctions have any validity within the Christian commu- 
nity. 

While Paul laid down this great principle he obviously 
was aware of the difficulties of putting it into practice. Most 
of his attention was concentrated on the first distinction: he 
fought long and hard to have Gentiles accepted into the 
Christian community on an equal footing with Jews. In re- 
gard to the second distinction, Paul made no attempt to 
challenge slavery as an institution, though we do get a hint 
of the way he saw that barrier coming down within the 
Christian community (see especially Philemon 15-17). As 
for the third distinction, between the sexes, Paul evidently 
thought it wise to follow accepted customs and standards, 
even in Christian worship, to avoid giving offence or cre- 
ating wrong impressions in the eyes of non-Christians. 

It has taken a long time for Christians to grasp these prin- 
ciples and apply them in conditions which differ greatly 
from those faced by Paul. The Church did follow Paul’s 
lead in admitting Gentiles, but slavery was abolished in 
only relatively modern times, and we still have to see the 
granting of full and equal rights to women. Yet if the prin- 
ciple of Gal. 3:28 is accepted, how can we accept the aboli- 
tion of the first distinction (Jew/Gentile), and the second 
distinction (slave/free), yet refuse to work towards the abo- 
lition of the third distinction (male/female) in our world to- 
day? 

When we keep in mind the distinction in New Testament 
passages between principle and practice then we can see an 
overarching unity in biblical teaching. God’s original plan 
and purpose for humanity had no place for superiority and 
domination but was characterized by harmony and equality 
between the sexes. It was human sin which disrupted this 
pattern, and the consequences of sin remain to this day. Je- 
sus in his ministry bears witness to God’s original intention, 
and the New Testament recognizes that with the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus mankind has been redeemed from 
sin. For those who are in Christ all human distinctions are 
abolished, although the circumstances in which the tiny 
band of New Testament Christians found themselves meant 
that this great principle could be put into practice only in the 
most limited way. To Christians of later centuries, and in- 
deed to Christians of today, was left the task of fully grasp- 
ing and fully implementing what the Bible teaches on the 
status of women. 


O 


Dr. Scobie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and Professor and Head of 
the Department of Religious Studies at Mt. Alli- 
son University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 


Relief for Crieff 


Crieff Hills Community 
seeks to alleviate the 
pressures of popularity 


( rieff Hills Community, the only retreat 


and conference centre operated by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada year-round, 
is in the midst of a fund-raising campaign to 


raise money to upgrade the accommodation 


facilities. The following interview with 
Crieff s Director, the Rev. Robert Spencer, 
took place in the Editor’s office in Decem- 
ber, 1986. 


E. When did the campaign begin, Bob? 

S. We approached the Administrative Council in 1981 for 
permission to conduct the campaign. They gave us permis- 
sion to start in September of 1985, and we began doing the 
preparatory work in 1983, getting print material and back- 
ground information ready. We sent letters to the ministers in 
1985, and began visiting various presbyteries in the winter 
of that year. 

E. It is an appeal authorized by the General Assembly. 

S. Through the Administrative Council, yes. 

E. Would you tell our readers not familiar with the Centre 
where it is? 

S. Crieff is located near Cambridge and Guelph in Ontario, 
just south of the 401 highway, and west of highway 6 be- 
tween Hamilton and Guelph. It is about half an hour by car 
west of the Pearson International Airport in Toronto. 

E. Given its location, you can’t be expecting widespread 
support from coast to coast. 

S. No. The campaign was limited by the Administrative 
Council to the presbyteries within Quebec and Eastern On- 
tario, Toronto/Kingston, and Hamilton/London Synods. 
We have had people come to our programmes from farther 
afield, though. We’ve had people from Halifax, St. John’s, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Victoria and Vancouver. 

E. Is it the only full-fledged retreat and conference centre in 
our church? 

S. Yes. There are some camps that open up for retreats and 


conferences in what they call ‘‘the shoulder season,’’ in the 
spring and fall, but their prime purpose is youth camping in 
the summer, whereas our prime purpose is lay education, 
for adult groups, year-round. Our slow season is the sum- 
mer. 

E. So it’s quite distinct from a church camp. 

S. Definitely. It’s a different audience that we’re aiming 
for. 

E. Is it more of a conference centre, or more of a retreat 
centre? 

S. We are in the enviable position at Crieff of being able to 
handle both functions, and I can compare our situation with 
other conference and retreat centres I have visited, through 
my international connections. Some of our buildings, con- 
verted farmhouses and other historic buildings, are com- 
pletely self-contained . . . even to dining facilities, com- 
plete with dishes . . . all in one building to enable a person- 
al or small-group retreat. Then we have the new lodges, 
which are fully equipped — in a way just like a motel would 
be — where we provide the meals and we can operate con- 
ferences, or other trainers can come in and operate confer- 
ences. 

Both kinds of activity can work simultaneously, but inde- 

pendent of each other. So we have the best of both worlds. 
E. Would you say that the conference aspect dominates the 
retreat aspect, or are they about equal? I ask this question 
because Presbyterians often do not have a very well-defined 
idea of what a retreat should be, and indeed, aren’ t always 
comfortable with the concept. Would there be more confer- 
ence bookings —at this point anyway? 
S. On any particular weekend, the breakdown would be 
about half and half. We can’t always tell for certain since 
we are only involved with the programming when we are 
asked, and many congregations and groups bring in their 
own leaders. There is often quite a bit of prayer, scripture 
reading and group devotions, 


E. And silence? 
S. Not so much silence! Not the traditional aspects of a Ro- 
man Catholic style of retreat . . . though there are some 
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who do that. Probably if you restrict the retreat function to 
that of silence and meditation, that kind of retreat would be 
in a minority. 

Interestingly enough, the Roman Catholic retreats are be- 
coming less traditional . . . more group interaction, the tell- 
ing of life stories. They are getting to be more like us. . . 
becoming very Protestant. 

E. You have one house — The Hermitage — where people 
can go and be by themselves. Would you tell me a little 
more about that? 

S. We had a feeling, a few years ago, particularly given that 
our buildings were usually all booked up, every weekend, 
that some of our smaller, retreat-type buildings were not be- 
ing used enough during the week, so we opened them up to 
individuals or couples for retreats. But most individuals 
who wanted to use them, wanted them on the weekend 
when there wasn’t room. So we took an old, solidly built, 
stone milkhouse that was not being used and we completely 
gutted it from floor to ceiling, insulated it throughout, and 
made it a small place of comfort and of privacy for one per- 
son, or a couple. There is everything there that they would 
need. They just bring their own food and their own bedding. 
It is used fairly regularly. People who are under some pres- 
sure can phone us up, give us a few weeks notice, and 
usually we have a place for them. 

E. How did you get into this aspect of the church’ s work? 

S. When the Maclean Estate Committee — it was the estate 
of John Bayne Maclean that became Crieff —was looking, 
at the direction of the General Assembly, for someone to di- 
rect what was going to become the Centre, I was a pastor at 
Arthur and Gordonville, in Ontario. I was encouraged by 
some friends to apply. Because I had been involved in many 
aspects of youth camping, I wasn’t sure if that is what I 
could get into, because adult lay training was not something 
I had a lot of experience in, other than in my pastoral 
charge. I was interviewed, and prayed about it very deeply 
to see if this is what should be done, and I received what I 
felt to be a very definite gospel call to take on this ministry. 
It really began as a learning experience on my part — learn- 
ing what was going on in other centres. 


Maclean Hall 

A former schoolhouse, 
this building has housed 
temporary offices, dining room 
and kitchen facilities since 1966. 
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We began on a small scale. We had a rented house, be- 
cause none of the other buildings were available when I 
moved from the parish. Before that, I worked part-time get- 
ting things ready. The first retreats were operated by what- 
ever staff the congregational groups brought with them. . . 
that was back in February, 1975. Then we renovated one of 
the houses on the property, began using it in June, and by 
the end of the year it was booked up solid. We took over 
another house, and the pattern was repeated. It’s been a 
gradual process of growing. Then came the lodges in 1977- 
78. 

One of the confirming experiences for me has been the 
fact that as we have made each of our facilities available, 
there has been the demand to use them and to fill them by 
the church. There have been many people who have come 
back with a blessing. So that is confirmation. 

E. How many buildings are there now? How big is the site? 
S. It is 250 acres. There are three self-contained retreat 
houses that can sleep from 12-20 people each. Then there 
are the two lodges that can each sleep 14-15 people, and 
those are the ones for which we supply the meals in the din- 
ing hall. There are The Hermitage, and Maclean Hall, 
which was, up until 1966, a schoolhouse, which provides 
temporary offices and houses the dining room and kitchen 
facilities. We also have a new and unique prayer shelter. 
E. The church received the estate from Colonel Maclean in 
? 
S. 1950. 
E. And he was the Colonel Maclean of Maclean-Hunter 
Publications and Macleans magazine. 
S. Yes. His father was the first resident Presbyterian min- 
ister in the village of Crieff, brought over from Scotland be- 
cause the congregation wanted a minister who spoke Gael- 
ic. Colonel John Bayne Maclean was named after a leading 
Presbyterian minister of the time from Knox’s, Galt, John 
Bayne, who was responsible for going to Scotland and re- 
cruiting Colonel Maclean’s father. 
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**Christmas 
at Crieff’’ 


Participants go fora 
wagon ride and are pulled 
by the team of *‘Bob’’ 
and *‘Mac’’, horses 
driven by their owner, 
Alex McConnell. 
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E. What amount are you hoping to raise and what will you 
do with the money? 

S. We have looked at the needs and the demands placed 
upon us and found that in the two years after we levelled off 
to our present capacity, we found that we had to turn away 
as many people as we were able to serve. We obviously 
needed to expand, particularly in the area of conferences, 
where right now the type of accommodation offered — twin 
bedroom, private bathroom for every bedroom — has a 
maximum of 30 registrants. When we do have an overflow, 
or very large groups coming in, we use the retreat buildings, 
but they are of a very different type, with bunk-beds, bath- 
room down the hall. . . all right for a congregational group 
that wants to be in close community, but not the same as a 
conferencing facility. The total capacity of our dining room 
is 80. 

So it seemed to us to make the most sense to expand our 
sleeping capacity, since there was a demand for it, a de- 
mand for larger meetings, and for several smaller meetings 
at the same time. This also pointed to the present lack of 
large meeting rooms, with smaller ‘‘break-off’’ rooms adja- 
cent to it, or in the same building. We have smaller rooms 
that are usable in this way, but they are spread out over sev- 
eral buildings. 

The office facilities are also too small. 

The planned new building will have a large meeting room 
with capacity for 100 people, 20 bedrooms, new offices, a 
larger book store and some indoor recreational space. To do 
this our estimates, worked out in 1982, totalled $2,250,000. 
E. Are those 1982 estimates a little low now? 

S. We tried to allow for inflation up to 1986, because that’s 
when we thought we would be doing it. We have been de- 
layed because Knox College had another year on their cam- 
paign which we did not know about. So as far as our appeal 
to congregations goes, we are about a year behind. 

E. The $2,250,000 will be spent on the one building? 

S. Yes. When you picture a good-sized suburban church 
building, with a full Christian Education wing, plus over- 
night accommodation in twin bedrooms for about 40, then 
you can grasp the size, and the money makes sense. To that 


add the cost of the roadwork necessary to get to it. . . and 
some outdoor camping space for families who want to bring 
tents and trailers in the summer. . . a minor part of the cost 
but something we had requests for. 

E. How is the campaign going so far? 

S. It’s starting to roll. We have about 170 congregations 
that have come on board or started in some way on the cam- 
paign. That’s probably about a third of the congregations 
that we are trying to reach. We have had some money come 
in from foundations — not a lot — there isn’t much avail- 
able from that quarter it would appear . . . we wrote to 100. 
Some family-owned corporations with a Presbyterian inter- 
est have also helped. Then we have a group called ‘*Friends 
of Crieff?’ who have helped by providing up-front money 
for the publicity; the literature, slide and tape programme, 
planning expenses, etc. 

E. Is Crieff used primarily by Presbyterians? 

S. About two-thirds of the groups are Presbyterian, and 
most of the people who participate in our programmes. 

E. Is there anything new on the horizon in the area of pro- 
gramming? 

S. We have been running week-long programmes with se- 
nior citizens, four last year and six planned for 1987. We 
have made contact with an organization called Elderhostel, 
an academic, non-credit, week-long seminar . . . several 
thousands of these courses are being offered around the 
world now. Last year in Ontario there were requests for 
1,476 places for these people to attend and there were only 
1,236 available. This year they expect 2,000 requests. We 
have been looking for something to appeal to seniors, and 
this looks interesting and challenging. Oo 


For more information on Crieff Hills, and/or the 
campaign, our readers can write to: The Rev. Robert 


Spencer, R.R.2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. 
Telephone: (519) 824-7898. 
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Presbyterian 
spirituality: 
A broader vision 


by Clarence McMullen 


uring the last few months, I have been speaking at different Pres- 

byterian churches in Ontario. On a number of occasions, after the 
service, I have been asked remarkably similar questions which have 
caused me some concern, and raised issues which need a wider consider- 
ation. My Indian background, and the fact that I work in India, may 
have given incentive to people to ask these questions. 


They generally involved a member of the family or a 
close friend, usually in his or her younger years, who 
showed no interest in the Christian faith and, in most cases, 
had joined some religious cult under an Eastern guru. This 
is not new to the West. It has been going on for a number of 
years and there have been organized attempts to counter this 
trend. These attempts usually aim at the exposure of the 
false claims of these cults and the damage — psychological 
as well as sociological — that they can do to the person who 
joins them. In a sense these attempts represent an effort to 
defend the faith, rather than letting the faith defend us. The 
question really is: ‘‘Why do these people join these cults 
and movements and why are they not interested in their own 
church and faith?’’ 

The first part of the question has been a subject of aca- 
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demic research and speculation for quite some time, and 
reasonable explanations have been given within that frame- 
work. From the perspective I intend to use here, an answer 
to the second part of the question would provide an answer 
for the first as well. 

The answer is quite obvious. We, the church or the fami- 
ly, have not been able to meet the existential-spiritual needs 
of these individuals. Certainly, we give them answers and 
show them the way. But it does not seem to satisfy them and 
provide assistance in their spiritual quest. Some hard ques- 
tions come to my mind. Is the Presbyterian tradition becom- 
ing irrelevant to the lives of the modern generation? Are 
they unable to relate the Christian faith to the conditions of 
their existence, to their struggles and aspirations? The 
above questions can be viewed from several dimensions and 


it would be useful to do so. I intend to address them from 
one dimension only — that of Presbyterian spirituality, and 
simply by raising some issues for more intensive and exten- 
sive consideration. 

The predominant expression of Protestant, and especially 
Presbyterian, spirituality has traditionally been intellectual 
and academic, couched in highly structured, ‘legal’ lan- 
guage. So long as it is recognized only as one mode of ex- 
pression it is all right. It seems, however, that at least in an 
overt sense, we have been substituting the expression for 
the reality. | do not know what goes on in people’s minds 
during a worship service and I do not want to, and cannot 
venture into the area of inner individual spirituality. But 
from what is apparent, I am inclined to believe that in Sun- 
day worship, the traditional rituals and the sermon domi- 
nate. | would go as far as to say that we attach a halo, a kind 
of charisma, to the Order of Service and attempt to confine 
the mystery of God and faith to intellect alone. The express- 
ions of our spirituality are neat and tidy, structured and ra- 
tional-logical. But they are only expressions. In the context 
of our spiritual experience they may be meaningful for us. 
But not for those without this experience. 


a": he reaction to dry intellectualism as an expression of 
spirituality in the Protestant Church has been the sub- 
stitution of emotion as the only genuine expression. The 
substitution of emotion for the real thing has been as preva- 
lent as over-reliance on intellect. Spirituality, however, lies 
beyond both, although I must add that both are integral parts 
of it, as they are of human personality. But the spiritual 
quest of a person is something which helps him or her to 
transcend the basic conditions of human existence, go be- 
yond the ‘self,’ to grasp, or at least have a glimpse of, the 
reality beyond reality and through this process turn the pa- 
thos of living into a vehicle for divine grace. This tran- 
scendence does not mean a withdrawal from the human 
world or from our individual humanity. It only puts them in 
perspective, a perspective in which ‘being’ in Christ deter- 
mines the nature of human activities and associations: “be- 
ing’ in Christ not in an abstract, conceptual sense, but in an 
everyday, holistic sense. 

Would a rediscovery of meditation, that much maligned 
practice, be of some help in seeking and expressing the 
roots of our being in Christ — meditation in the framework 
of the Christian world-view? Since, in recent years, the idea 
of meditation came to the West in the framework of Eastern 
world-views, it is usually understood in terms of the Hindu 
Vedantic Monism which denies the existence of the per- 
ceived reality as Maya or illusion, or in terms of the Buddh- 
ist notion of ‘nothingness.’ 

A clear and fresh look at the life and teachings of Jesus 
and the experience of the Church Fathers would show be- 
yond doubt that the notion of ‘meditation’ as a synonym for 
Eastern religiosity is totally incorrect. It has been an integral 


part of the Christian tradition, though since the Reformation 
it has acquired a different meaning. 

‘Meditation,’ in the traditional Protestant sense, general- 
ly means ‘thinking’ or ‘reflecting on the nature of things.’ 
Prayer usually means speaking to God about our thoughts, 
needs, etc., in the form of words and concepts. Perhaps 
there is a need to expand this understanding of ‘meditation.’ 
‘*Be still and know I am God’’ means “‘still’? not only ina 
physical sense, but also in emotional and intellectual-con- 
ceptual sense. It means responding to his presence and his 
grace through our ‘being’ rather than through ‘doing.’ It is 
an experience, but not in a conceptual or emotive sense. It 
goes deeper than that, where we respond to Christ not by 
thinking, or through an emotional outburst, but in the very 
core of our being. 


I am not minimizing the Protestant heritage of rational 
thought and scholarship. I am only suggesting that these 
be understood and seen as means and not as ends. I am not 
denying the significance of dogma and ritual. These are sig- 
nificant but only so far as they lead to the ultimate reality, 
that is Jesus Christ. It is the reality of Jesus Christ that justi- 
fies the significance of our dogma, doctrine and rituals and 
not vice versa, for Jesus is not a creation of human mind or 
a particular tradition. 

I have had the privilege of understanding and experienc- 
ing the idea of meditaton in a Christian framework and in 
Christian fellowship. During the last 12 years it has deep- 
ened my faith and commitment and has taken me closer to 
the reality of Jesus Christ. 

For those who are interested in the idea, Harvey Cox’s 
Turning East (Touchstone Books, 1979) would be helpful. 
Cox demonstrates the usefulness and the need to rediscover 
the notion of meditation without our tradition. He also 
points out the dangers of psychological as well as religious 
manipulation of the idea. 

I would like to stress, before I conclude, that preventing 
or reducing the fall-out from the Church is not the primary 
motivation for rethinking — rather re-meditating — medita- 
tion. The only worthy motivation is the need to rediscover 
our heritage. It is only incidental that it is related to the 
question which I raised at the beginning of this article. g 


Clarence McMullen is a teacher of sociology at 
Baring Union Christian College, Batala, Punjab, 
India, and Director of Christian Institute of Sikh 
Studies under the auspices of the Board of World 
Mission. 
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Things new and olc 


A a student in New College, Edinburgh, I found it 
S most welcome to be drilled in the principle that a 
Reformed Church must be a self-reforming church. There 
were Latin tags for it: “‘Ecclesia semper reformanda;”’ **Re- 
formata quia reformanda.’’ An early Puritan divine put the 
matter in a nutshell, ‘‘God hath ever new light to break forth 
out of his Word.’’ What has been shaped by men may need 
to be re-shaped by men. It is instructive to recognize how 
extensively Presbyterians have changed in Post-Reforma- 
tion times. I propose to consider some of these changes, in 
another paper to consider further changes, and finally to ask 
what we should cling to. 


SLEDCER | 
| 


it 


1. Sabbatarianism It used to be said of the Scot that 
he was a man who kept the Sabbath and everything else that 
he could lay his hands on. Young people nowadays have no 
idea how much we were formerly held down by sabba- 
tarianism. My brother and I were not allowed out of the 
front gate on Sundays, except to go to church, and every- 
thing done inside had to be a religious activity or idle bore- 
dom. 

Mark you, the sabbatarian emphasis had its good side. 
For one thing it provided a grounding for worship whose 
loss has not yet been compensated for. The revolt against 
sabbatarianism came from the world, not from the church- 
es, who fought a losing rearguard action. The Protestant 
Churches were crippled by their Judaistic doctrine, and 
when they lost their case they lost the sanction for worship. 
Later I shall point to the biblical sanction that brings Chris- 

: tians to worship, but I am not saying that the world will 
by David Hay hearken. Mesattehe let us note eHE tine baGOeaeat of sab- 
batarian bondage has been a highly beneficial change for 
Presbyterians. 


2. Architecture Presbyterians have radically 
changed their attitude to church buildings. The plain old 
building, designed only to be an auditorium and often called 
just that (a ‘‘hearing-place’’) is gone for ever. It would be as 
impossible today to build a church without a chancel and 
cross as formerly it would have been to do so. Sometimes I 
hear the slogan, ‘‘The Church is not a building: it’s peo- 
ple!’’ Slogans usually teach error, mixed with a little truth. 
In fact, the Church is holy things as well as holy people. 
Without water, bread, wine, the Holy Book, and the min- 
istry of all three, there is no true Church. These things are 
the sources of the Church’s being. So nowadays we take de- 
light in dedications of buildings and their contents: pulpit, 
table, font, vessels, lecterns, organs, and all the appurten- 
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ances of the holy place. To be a Christian one must ‘*Go to 
church,’’ and that means a building, save in cases of depri- 
vation. The word ‘*church’’ is not a simple word, and cer- 
tainly it is not just people. Here we come close to the true 
sanction for worship. 


3. Holy things What I have just said about dedica- 
tions raises a question that should be faced: can things be 
holy? As a youngster in Glasgow, I was taken by a clergy- 
man uncle to see St. Mungo’s Cathedral. As we entered the 
crypt I naturally pulled off my school-cap, but he kept his 
hat on, remarking, ‘“We don’t do that here.’’ Dutifully, I 
put my cap on again. But soon, feeling intensely uncomfort- 
able, I took it off once more. This time he was tactfully si- 
lent. I suppose that was my first anti-Puritan protest. I know 
that he would never have gone into a parishioner’s home 
with his hat on, but God’s house . . .? Something wrong 
here, surely. If the place was not holy, why should he have 
bothered to take me there? However, he was a true Pres- 
byterian, if the Westminster Divines were right in saying in 
their appendix to the Directory of Public Worship that ‘‘no 
place is capable of any holiness, under pretence of what- 
soever dedication or consecration.’’ Their motive was to 
justify continued use of buildings dedicated under the Ro- 
man allegiance. My uncle had official authority for his Phi- 
listinism. 

Professor James Denney once said, ‘‘The great discovery 
of the Reformation was that religion is concerned not with 
things but with people.’’ Here again there is an over-reac- 
tion against Rome — against the superstitious reverence for 
relics of martyrs, fragments of the true Cross, miraculous 
images, etc. The Reformers reacted by throwing out the 
baby with the bath-water, to borrow a phrase from William 
James. A glance at a Bible concordance under the terms 
holy, things, clean, cleanse, etc., will yield innumerable in- 
stances of holy things. It seems to me that three categories 
may be named. 


(a) As creatures of God, all things have an innate holi- 
ness or goodness. Here is a random selection: Gen. 1:10,12, 
etc.; Ps. 19:Iff.; 50:6; Prov. 16:4a; Acts 10:15; 11:9; Rom. 
1:20; Heb. 4:13. Religious people tend to fall into the Greek 
dualism under which mind or spirit were regarded as good, 
and body or matter as valueless or evil. This idea is often 
projected into the scriptures when in fact it is not there. In 
the Bible all things have an inherent relation to God by rea- 
son of their createdness so that in their very being they testi- 
fy to their Creator. This is why the Psalmist can call on all 


creatures, although unconscious, to adore God. This is po- 
etic licence, but not an empty one, for to the eyes of faith 
even voiceless creatures sing God’s praise (Ps. 148; 19:3). 
God is not only transcendent over the world: he is also im- 
manent in it. A striking phrase is attributed to Jesus in the 
apocryphal Gospel of Thomas: ‘‘Cleave the wood and you 
will find me; turn the stone and there I am.’’ Secularism is 
the extrusion of God from the creation and the reduction of 
everything to mere ‘‘nature.’” When man makes anything 
— ships, skyscrapers, machines, whatever — he leaves his 
mark upon it as man-made. It is no longer mere nature. This 
is an analogy of divine creativity. ‘‘All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord, and thy saints shall bless thee’’ (Ps. 
145:10). Man ‘‘creates’’ nothing in the way God does. 
Man’s “‘creations’’ are possible only by the use of things 


.that God alone has created, and this ability is itself created 


in man by God, not by himself. A prime task for modern 
evangelism is to proclaim, ‘‘Know ye that the Lord, he is 
God: it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves’’ (Ps. 
100:3). This is the basis of our responsibility for the envi- 
ronment. It is not ours to do with what we like. Against 
Denney, we must, especially in our times, proclaim the ho- 
liness of things as God’s creatures. 


(b) The second way in which things are holy is by an ac- 
quired significance, that is, as symbols. Calvin said that 
when God named the rainbow as the sign of his covenant 
with all flesh, it became something that it was not before, a 
holy sign. Sometimes things have to be denuded of a falsely 
acquired holiness, as when Jesus rejected the washing of 
hands and vessels as by itself meaningless (Mark 7:1-30. 
The question of sanitariness is a different issue). A false in- 
ference must not be made that he thereby rejected all cases 
of holy things. On the contrary, he asked once, ‘‘Whether is 
greater, the gold or the temple that sanctifieth the gold. . . 
the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift?’’ (Matt. 
23:17,19). Here one thing (temple, altar), being holy, is 
even said to endow another with holiness. Jesus did not di- 
vorce himself from the normal reverence of his people for 
holy things. Moreover, he could not possibly have instituted 
sacraments if he had thought that things cannot be holy. The 
‘‘Holy’’ Bible is a good example of symbolic holiness. 

This kind of holiness is not an inherent quality of things 
as createdness is. It is a holiness imparted to things, as with 
Calvin’s rainbow, in a special religious context. The prin- 
ciple is easy to understand. Words, for example, are made 
of sounds or printed marks to which meanings are conven- 
tionally attached — different sounds and prints in different 
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languages. In a similar way, all kinds of things acquire holy 
meanings in religious settings: buildings, praises, prayers, 
altars, vestments, sacrificed animals, incense, music, hands 
in blessing, and everything that is the object of consecra- 
tion. We must not try to allege that such holiness is only in 
the minds of the participants, because the whole complex 
would collapse if the outward things were not there to play 
their part and if God’s Spirit were not active to honour di- 
vine appointments. 


(c) The third category of holy things is sacraments. The 
first two categories imply relations analogous to sacra- 
ments, but sacraments are characterized by a unique identi- 
fication with historical, redemptive acts of God. Water, 
bread and wine must be elevated above all other holy things 
because they are God-ordained liturgical actions by which, 
through the Holy Spirit, God gives the Church participation 
in the acts of Christ. It is not surprising, though certainly 
wonderful, that the Word through whom all things were 
made, having taken our flesh, should further use fleshly 
things in order to continue tabernacling among us. 


4, The arts in Church As a special case of holy 
things, we should know why we are justified in breaking 
away from the Reformers who repudiated the use of the vi- 
sual arts in church. Here again, they over-reacted. Under 
Rome, churches were so filled with sub-altars, shrines, stat- 
ues and picture windows, many of them regarded supersti- 
tiously, that the Reformers made an injudicious clean- 
sweep. Calvin produced a clever argument against the idea 
that stained glass windows were visual education for the il- 
literate. He argued that God had given us his true represen- 
tation in the word and sacraments and that anything beyond 
them was therefore illegitimate. It is too bad that he did not 
see that on this basis there could be no place either for his 
prolix theological treatises. His principle is akin to the re- 
jection of “‘human hymns’’ in worship as a supplement to 
the Psalms. 

Another common argument against images and windows 
was the Second Commandment against graven images. This 
argument was a sorry misuse of scripture. What is forbidden 
is the worship of images, like Aaron’s golden calf: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them.’’ To do 
so was to fall into ever-threatening baalism. But the golden 
cherubim on Moses’ mercy seat and ‘‘the carved figures of 
cherubim and palm trees and open flowers’’ in Solomon’s 
Temple were in no way breaches of the second Command- 
ment (Exod. 37:7ff; 1 Kings 6:29). It was a sad day for Pres- 
byterian Churches when they threw art out of the window. 
We have now corrected that error, and install windows, 
hang banners on the walls and pendants on pulpits and lec- 
terns, gown our choirs, and approve our young ministers 
with their brighter and more liturgical vestments. 
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5. The Christian year and liturgy The Directory of 
Public Worship, already quoted, says, ‘‘Festival days, vul- 
garly (i.e., commonly) called Holy-days, having no warrant 
in the word of God, are not to be continued.’’ Again the 
prevailing situation provided some excuse for extremism. 
Work-free ‘‘days of obligation’’ were so frequent that the 
economy was suffering. Misdirected devotion to the saints 
produced superstition, and ‘‘holidaying’’ led to idleness and 
licentiousness. This last word could cover even innocent 
dancing. What is ironical is that abandonment of the Chris- 
tian Year meant restriction to a calendar in which most of 
the days and months are named for pagan gods and god- 
desses. One may hazard the guess that the loss of Christmas 
was responsible for intensifying the drunkenness of Hogma- 
nay, the pagan festival at the year’s end. The more homes 
you could ‘‘first foot,’’ the more drams you got. 

As for a biblical calendar, it is well known that Israel’s 
religion authorized a number of regular festivals, most of 
which were transcended in our Lord’s fulfilment of that reli- 
gion. Nevertheless, it is absurd to say that holy days have 
no warrant in the word of God, for the celebration of holy 
days sprung from the historical character of God’s acts, and 
God’s acts in Christ would inevitably produce a similar cal- 
endar. This linkage of time with eternity is bonded with the 
fact that Christ deliberately brought his work to its con- 
summation at Passover-time. This was the annual cele- 
bration of Israel’s founding as the redeemed people: now Je- 
sus was to accomplish his own Exodus (Luke 9:31), for 
which he provided a sacrificial feast that would re-enact it 
through all time and in heaven itself at the final Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19:7ff). The Church, however, 
celebrated this feast daily, not annually, because Christ's 
Cross was the fulfilment of the whole sacrificial system, 
and his feast was necessarily the heart of all access to the 
Father. In the New Testament we see the beginning of a 
stress on the first day of the week (not the Sabbath), which 
in the Book of Revelation is now called ‘‘The Lord’s Day”’ 
(Acts 20:7; I Cor. 16:2; Rev. 1:10). 

Presbyterians used to be proud of describing themselves 
as ‘‘anti-liturgical.’’ With the recovery of the Christian 
Year that parrot-cry avails no more. Our fathers used to call 
the sacrament on Communion Sundays, “‘The Action.” 
Now we must cash-in on that important insight. Worship is 
not just hearing — I wish I had space to enlarge on this — 
but also action. It is the symbolical and sacramental re-en- 
actment of God’s acts. What we have to be concerned about 
is that we have the Divine Liturgy. gO 


Dr. David Hay, formerly Professor of Systemat- 
ic Thelogy at Knox College and Moderator of 
the 101st General Assembly, is retired and lives 
in Thornhill, Ontario. 
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The hope for 
the future. The 
challenge of today. 

The incarnation of dreams from days gone by. 

Will our children be better off than we are today? 
Will the children of the developing world be better off 
than their parents are today? Does it matter? Can we do 
anything about it? 

This special edition of PWS Developments will 
address some of these images and questions. As parents, 
teachers, elders, and models, our awareness of 
development issues can help our children to live better 
thaipwehave, to learn more of the need for justice in 
OUf WOrld, tomore actively seek God’s will for the 
2ODai family. itis not appropriate to leave these 
problems. irhelaps of the next generation. We can 
work to balance thé€inequalities in our world. Our 
efforts to rectify these problems will show young 
people that there is hope for justice in our world. 


CANADIAN 
YOUNG PEOPLE AT WORK 


“A group of Triennium 
participants from Cambridge 
are shown bere at Purdue 
University with delegates from 
India and Korea.” 
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If it is our responsibility to help our children learn more of the need for 
justice in our world, we must also applaud the efforts they have already made. 
Canadian young people are learning of the needs of developing countries 
through their Sunday Schools, youth groups, the media, and other organizations 
and events. The many and varied fund-raising efforts, and the different study- 
oriented experiences deserve our attention and our support. 


Triennium ’86, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Approximately 350 young people and adult advisors joined together in the 
Canadian delegation to Youth Triennium ’86. The week-long conference 
provided opportunities to meet new people, become involved with the Word 
of God, and to learn more about global issues. Many people were struck by the 
emphasis on justice for all in our world. Speakers and participants from all over 
the world addressed issues such as militarization, refugees, racial injustice, and 
the economic imbalance between North and South. Bernice Dietrich, of 
Palmerston, Ontario, wrote about her experience there: “Although everyone 
was a stranger, deep down we all had the same understanding about why we 
were there. It was good to hear how appreciative we should be of our country, 
and how we can help those who are in desparate need. The entire week helped 
me to learn and grow.” 

Kirk MacLeod, of Truro, Nova Scotia, echoes some of those thoughts: “Even 
with the differences, there was one thing that we shared in common: the love 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ. What a feeling it was to talk with and pray with 
people from all over the world. I grew not only in maturity but in spirituality as 
well.” 


Third World Travel 

The Canadian Ecumenical Youth Coalition 
sponsored an exposure tour to the Phillipines in the 
summer of 1986. Sarah Duncan, a university student 
from Sarnia, Ontario, participated in this trip as 
Presbyterian representative. The goals of the trip 
were: to see the situation and the struggle of the 
people, to make a judgement based on personal 
history and ultimately to take some action in support 
of the struggle for liberation. Sarah reported on 
problems in the country such as American military 
presence, unfair confiscation of land by the previous 
(Marcos ) government and large corporations, 
extreme poverty, and the struggle for a just and 
representative government. “The experience of the 
Phillipines has spurred my commitment to social 
justice in the world. L intend to use those experiences 
as I grow in myself.” 


Sunday Schools 

The list of young people’s groups which have contributed to Presbyterian 
World Service and Development covers the country. Some of the more recent 
contributions have come from Sunday Schools in Chatham, New Brunswick; 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia; and Welland, Ontario; and from the Cape Breton 
Boys Brigade and the youth group from Trinity Church in Kanata, Ontario. 


CHILDCARE: 
PREVENTATIVE MEDICINE? 


“This sample from the 
Disrupted Lives display of 
children’s artwork gives a 
child’s view of the horror of 
war. These children too, need 
to be cared for.” 


af 


at Point-aux-Piments are 
shown with their teacher 
Laureen Li Hing.” 
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“The children of the preschool 


Unsupervised children become unsupervisable adolescents, who then 
become rebellious, alienated young adults. If our children are our hope for the 
future, they must be cared for in the present. 


Day Care/Pre-school, Nicaragua 

This school is located in a region that is primarily agricultural. Men and 
women are involved with the farm work, and a new cannery will offer employ- 
ment to many people as well. The majority of women must work, either in the 
fields or in industry, to provide food and clothing for their families. The current 
lack of day care facilities has created problems within the community: many 
women must leave their children unattended; many young girls cannot attend 
school because they have responsibility for younger siblings. 

Children will receive adequate food while at the school, which will help to 
prevent many diseases common in the area. The local Evangelical Committee 
for Assistance and Development, organizers of the project, also hope to have 
medical staff visit the school to provide treatment and to help train parents in 
preventative health measures. 


Pre-primary school, Mauritius 

The school in Pointe-Aux-Piments operated by the Presbyterian Church of 
Mauritius, was started after community members noticed that most of the 
young children in the community did not have adequate supervision or stimu- 
lation during the day. The school also provides a chance to prepare students 
for primary school. Many of the community members are illiterate, so cannot 
help their children prepare for school. 


Centre for Community Living, El Salvador 

This centre (orphanage ) provides care of a different sort for children. 
Because of the violence and disappearances of many people in El Salvador, 
there are many young children who have been left without homes or families. 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, and the Reverend Joe Reed, our Area Missionary to 
Central America, with financial support from PWS&D, established this centre 
as a place to care for these victims. 

The orphanage was not damaged in the devastating earthquake of October 


1986, but the water supply was cut off, causing further hardship for the residents. 


Presbyterian response helped to maintain an alternate water supply until the 
region could rebuild. 

Financial contributions to PWS&D are crucial to funding projects such as 
this one. The orphanage is also looking for contributions of time. Volunteers 

are needed to help provide care for the 

, residents of this community. Information 
| about how to become involved in this way 
is available from PWS&D staff. 


“Smiling faces show the joy 
children have when they receive 
the care and sustenance they 
need to grow up healthy.” 
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“The typing class teaches marketable 
Skills that will help the young people 
to find work and a stable income.” 


54 


STEPPING 
Educatic 


The hope that our children will be better off than we are is often focused on 
employment and choice of occupation. We hope for doctors, lawyers, professors 
and ministers among our progeny. In developing countries, parents hope for 
similar upward movement. Income self-sufficiency is the main goal. Many 
PWS&D projects are based on the desire to give young people a chance at a 
regular, stable income. 


Namilola Youth Camp 

Through the agricultural settlement founded by the Benedictine Monastery 
of Hanga in 1978, young people of the village have established themselves as 
producers of maize and soya. Revenue from these crops has enabled them to 
purchase 4 bullocks, a plough, a cart, and four dairy cows. The group 
recently received PWS&D funds that will be used to add poultry raising to 
their activities. 

In the future, the skills learned in this camp will be taken to surrounding 
communities to promote similar activities: others in the area will also become 
self-sufficient. Other plans of the group include building a bakery and starting a 
furniture manufacturing unit for the local community, and having one of the 
members trained as a carpenter. 


Vocational Carpentry Training, Malawi 

Opportunities for education are scarce in developing countries. Often there 
are places in secondary schools for only 10% of the primary school graduates. 
Many PWS&D projects attempt to give some balance to this shortage of 
resources Dy sponsoring alternative skill training programs. The Church of 

Central Africa Presbyterian sponsors such a program in 
: Michongwe and Domasi. PWS&D has supported this school 
by providing a tutor’s salary, tools, a building, and a starting 
supply of timber. 

The school provides an eighteen month training program, 
after which students can write state exams, set up their own 
businesses, and establish self-reliance. The school itself will 
become self-sufficient as the trainees progress and produce 
goods that can be sold in the local markets. 


Vocational training of the Mentally Retarded, Korea 
Self-sufficiency is as important to the handicapped as it is 

to the rest of us. The program at St. Peter’s school provides 

training for mentally retarded youth in pottery, ceramics, 

sewing and domestic science. Students receive preparation 

for routine employment and training in daily self-care, while 

becoming economically productive by selling what they make. 


“Classroom space for the skills 
training classes. PWS&D funds 
helped establish this stepping stone 
to financial independence.” 


PTO AJOB 
s the Rey 


PWS&D funds helped to establish the ceramics and pottery program by 
paying for the kiln. The accessories were purchased with local money. The 
program is now self-supporting. 


Youth Income Generating Project, Ghana 
Having our children follow in our footsteps is another occupation-related 
dream many of us have for our children. The Christian Council of Ghana 
recognized that the migration of young people to the cities in search of 
employment was causing breakdown in the traditional close rural family 
structure. When there are no jobs for young people, they cannot follow in their 
parents’ footsteps. Growing, harvesting, and processing red palm nuts is a 
traditional activity of the people of Dodome. Through the youth income 
generating project there, this livelihood, and the dream it represents, are being 
rejuvenated. 
Young people are gaining skills in agriculture, processing, marketing, and 
administration. As well as providing income for young people, the project 
provides inexpensive products for local consumption. Cooking oil and soap are (” ae 
the two main commodities. Because many of the local people have experience ‘ke pi ie aah reas 
with red palm nuts, advisors for the project are available locally. Through the described on this page belp young 
advisory/ management committee, many villagers are involved in the project. people achieve independence whit 
Young people get access to self-sufficiency, villagers get products at contre an oa 
reasonable prices and the community gains awareness of the needs 
and abilities of young people. 


Technical School, Bangladesh 

Bangladesh is one of the poorest countries in the world. Despite 
the poverty, villagers recognize the need to address the problems of 
educating their young people, and caring for the orphans of the 
community. The Buddhist Missionary Society set up this training 
school, with an adjacent orphange in 1983. The centre depends on 
local charity for its ongoing operational expenses. PWS&D has 
provided assistance for equipment in the training centre, and for the 
construction of more solid buildings. The current facilities are made 
of bamboo and straw. 

Even amongst extreme poverty, there is hope for a better future 
for the young people through education and skills training. 
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“As young people learn 

food production skills, 
they prepare themselve. 
for jobs that will belp to 
address the problem of 
hunger.” 

“Products from the tailoring school at 

Monterrey, Mexico. Sewing skills provide an 

income for many women in developing S5 


countries.” 


HUNGER: 
A GROWING CONCERN 


Without sufficient food, children cannot realize their potential as contributing 
members of society. Apart from the associated health problems, hunger itself is 
a major cause of difficulty in many communities. Projects that address food 
issues do help young people particularly: they often suffer the most ill effects 
because their bodies require sustenance to grow as well as to function. 


Vegetable Growing, Zimbabwe 
Attached to the Mhondoro Presbyterian Senior School is a vegetable growing 
project. The villagers from the area around this school are mostly small scale 
farmers. Family vegetable gardens are rare, and some of the families cannot 
afford to pay the school fees for their children. The school has developed its 
garden as a model for families to follow, and as an income generating project 
that will help to subsidize students who cannot afford to attend school. The 
students of the school are also learning useful skills that will help them to gain 
employment when they leave school. 
The money given to this project by PWS&D is helping to get the project 
going. After a two year start-up period, the project will be economically self- 
sufficient. The benefits to the community are many. Local people will be hired 
to work in the garden, supervising and teaching the students; more food will be 
produced within the community; students and their families will learn skills to 
help them feed themselves better. 


Agricultural Project, Nandegejja 

In Uganda, the children have grown up knowing nothing but bloody civil 
war. Through the administration of Idi Amin, and the following series of military 
regimes, there was little opportunity for children to learn the meaning of life in 
a peaceful land. The current political situation seems to offer hope for a return 
to peace and non-violence in the country. Many community organizations are 
working to realize the potential that the country has for development. 

Food production has been one of the crucial activities neglected through the 
15 years of domestic violence. The Mityana Foundation is running an agricultural 
project that improves the nutritional status of the rural families, reduces the 
problems of distribution that cause food shortages, and provides women with 
skills in organization and agricultural development. The children benefit from 
the food produced, as well as learning about the benefits of community co- 
operation. 
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“Sufficient quantities of 

i food alone do not 

| address the problems of 
bunger and 
malnutrition. The diet 
of many people in 
developing countries 
lacks many of the 
nutrients needed for 
children to develop 
strong healthy bodies.” 
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“Food production projects benefit 
whole communities by making 

' the variety of foods necessary for 

| good health, available in local 
markets at reasonable prices.” 


SO 


HEALTH FOR ALL 
Y THE YEAR 2000 


The World Health Organization has launched a campaign to achieve “Health 
for all by the year 2000”. Problems related to health issues are one of the major 
symptoms of the unjust imbalance between the rich and the poor of our world. 
Simple, preventable, diseases cause tremendous loss of life and potential in 
developing countries, especially among young people. Poor nutrition and lack 
of clean water are major obstacles on the road to improved community health. 


Community Health Program, Pakistan 

The overall health status of Pakistan is reflected by the high infant mortality 
rate. Approximately 120 out of every 1000 children die before they reach their 
first birthday. Interventions such as immunization, and educational programs 
can cut this rate in half. This project will be involved in such programs in ten 
slum areas in the city and its outskirts. Board of World Mission staff people Dr. 
Rick Allen and Miss Myrtle MacDonald will supervise the project throughout 
the three year mandate. 

The program is instituted through visits by health team members to 
households within the communities. As parents learn the importance of 
breastfeeding and appropriate weaning, and proper treatment of childhood 
diarrhoea (a major killer of children), they will increase their children’s chances 
for survival. 


Photo from Berkeley 


Rural Dentristry Clinics, South Korea 
| Throughout rural Korea, and especially in villages where there are no 
doctors, there is a desperate need of dental education and treatment. The 
college of Dentistry at Yonsei University has established mobile clinics to 
travel to orphanages and doctorless communities during their winter and 
summer vacations. Simple treatments are given and preventative measures will 
be promoted. 


Care for Severely Malnourished Children, Honduras 
People in Honduras have bee: underfed and poorly fed for so long that 
malnourishment is now hereditary and chronic. This situation is a threat to the 


aap thisiis Dade béenbid mental and physical health of all of the people, but especially for the children. 


bunger, lack of clean water, and Through treatment of health problems, and education concerning prevention 
lack of health care knowledge: of malnourishment, the project is addressing the problems within the poorest 
pete mere are TGIOT Eeruses rural areas of Honduras. The Honduras Commission of Development and 


of childbood illness and death.” ! Pe , : : 
4 Emergencies, through the World Council of Churches is offering this care. 


PWS&D funds are paying for 
medicine, medical attention, 

educational tools, and vitamins. 
The concurrent rural development 
scheme will ensure that the present 
emergency situation will be 
relieved, and further 
malnourishment prevented. 


“Community Health programs 
use various methods to teach 
preventative measures, Pictured 
here, women are discussing the 
methods and benefits of 
immunization.” 


BACK PAGE 
BACKGROUND 


The Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee is the relief and 
development branch of our Church. The committee has three responsibilities. 

Relief PWS&D responds to emergency situations — crises caused by disasters, such 
as droughts and floods. Money is sent to cover emergency provisions. Recent grants 
have been made in response to the earthquakes in El Salvador and Greece, the famine 
in South Africa, the volcanic gas eruption in Cameroon, and the Cyclone in South 
China. The World Council of Churches coordinates most relief efforts to ensure that 
aid money is directed to the most needy people. 

Development PWS&D supports the efforts of people in Third World countries to 
make long-term improvements in their living conditions. Small-scale, self-help projects 
that address the root causes of poverty, such as those described in this newsletter, are 
given financial support. 

Education PWS&D helps Canadians, mainly in the Presbyterian community, to 
understand world needs, and the ways in which they can respond effectively through 
prayer, increased awareness, and financial contributions. Resources are available to 
congregations and groups such as speakers, worship resources, educational materials, 
and this quarterly newsletter PWS Developments. Copies of this publication are 
available free of charge to congregations and individuals. 

To receive your copies of the newsletter, or to get information about PWS&D 
resources, write to Heather Jones, Presbyterian World Service and Development, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M4C 1J7. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION 

PWS&D is officially recognized by, and reports to, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. However, it does not receive money from the General 
Assembly budget. 

The money donated to PWS&D by individuals and congregations can often be 
matched by grants from the government of Canada (through the Canadian International 
Development Agency — CIDA) and the governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

For example, PWS provided $1,695. to the Mauritius 
Community Development project which sponsors the 


day care program described earlier. The Saskatchewan $1,695.00 
Council for International Cooperation matched that Saskatchewan 

witha grant of $1,695. This money was then matched CIG) SU ie $1 5695.00 
(3 to 1) by a $10,140. grant from CIDA. Thus the total $10,140.00 


money available to the project was $13,530. $13,530.00 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Committee members: Arthur Herridge, Toronto, chairman; Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Edmonton; Ethel 
Turnbull, Barrie; Kenneth Horne, Lansdowne; Jean Anderson, Fredericton; John Small, Ottawa; Rev. Bob 
Wilson, Melfort; Muriel Copeland, Regina; John Zwiers, Ottawa Valley. 

Staff Persons: Jean Davidson, Senior Administrator; Rhoda Stellick and Robin Walsh, office staff; Gail 
Allan and Heather Jones, Development Education contract workers. 


The Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee produces PWS Developments four 
times a year. It is free of charge. To receive it regularly, or to inform us of address changes, write to 
PWS&D at the address above. 


Graphic design of this issue: Doug Caswell Text and Co-ordination: Heather Jones 


SUGGESTION Box 


Spiritually equipped in the service of Christ 


ee fall, 11 members and their minister at St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, some self-analysis exercises. In 
Alberta, covenanted into community fellowship to undergo an exciting spiri- group discussions, we also affirmed 
tual adventure together. We sought discovery, assessment and application for the certain gifts in each other, and specu- 
spiritual gifts that God has given, by his Holy Spirit, to equip each Christian be- lated as to how these gifts might be 
liever for ministry in the building of his Church. effectively used in the service of the 
This adventure came at a critical time in our congregation’s life. St. Andrew’s congregation. 
recently celebrated her centennial amid much fanfare, priding herself as one of A spiritual gift was defined as *‘a 
Lethbridge’s largest, more established and most vibrant flocks. Yet, St. special attribute or ability given by 


In group discussions, we also affirmed certain gifts in 
each other and speculated as to how these gifts might be 
effectively used in the service of the congregation. 


Andrew’s appears to be a congrega- 
tion that relies on being carried 
through life on the shoulders of her 
minister and elders, and on the backs 
of a few of her more zealous mem- 
bers. Our study is one bold attempt to 
awaken our congregation to her dire 
need for spiritual growth and rejuve- 
nation. We are the first participants 
in what will become a vital, ongoing 
effort to reverse a “*burn-out trend’’ 
that is claiming our more diligent 
members who have overextended 
themselves to keep church pro- 
grammes afloat for the silent majori- 
ty. 

Our movement keyed around a 
nine-week, intensive study course led 
by the Rev. D’Arcy Lade, and writ- 
ten by the Rev. Charles Congram, 
entitled Made for a Purpose. Mr. 


Congram’s course used many Bible 
references and several commentaries 
(e.g., ““Your Spiritual Gifts,’’ by 
Peter Wagner) to teach fuller under- 
standing of some twenty-five spiritu- 
al gifts provided by God. These gifts 
included apostleship, prophecy, tea- 
ching, miracles, helps, healing, ad- 
ministration, wisdom, knowledge, 
faith, discernment, exhortation, lib- 
erality, mercy, evangelism, pastor- 
ing, hospitality, tongues, interpreta- 
tion of tongues, being a missionary, 
celibacy, intercession, martyrdom, 
service, and leadership. We studied 
the definition, characteristics and the 
relationship of gifts, and deciphered 
popular misconceptions associated 
with each gift. We attempted to iden- 
tify personally with some gifts, and 
further confirmed our gifts through 


God’s Holy Spirit to a believer, to 
equip this person to serve others on 
behalf of Jesus Christ.’’ A natural 
talent may be of similar innate prow- 
ess, but is more directed towards 
self-fulfilment than God’s purposes. 
Many Christians play a role in serv- 
ice out of duty and faith, but they 
may not be equipped to handle their 
work effectively and efficiently un- 
der all circumstances. A spiritually 
gifted person is a natural for certain 
areas of service, for he or she has the 
endurance and drive to minister, and 
thus should be encouraged to bring 
their God-given strengths to bear for 
his glory. Persons serving in ministry 
where their spiritual gifts are being 
well employed for the Kingdom 
usually bear much fruit. Their strong 
inner light shines forth, testifying to 
the love and power of the Lord. 
Course participants are seeking 
practical forms of ministry wherein 
they may exercise their identified 
spiritual gifts for strengthening of 
Christian witness at St. Andrew’s. 
These developing servants of our 
Lord reconvened as a class in January 
to report concerning their spiritual 
growth. This month they will be 
commissioned for ministry before the 
congregation. This course on spiritu- 
al gifts will be repeated, to continue 
the education of willing Christians 
for more effective ministry within the 
church. We hope to encourage many 
believers to mobilize for the zealous 
building of God’s Kingdom! g 


Submitted by Mr. Robert G. Proudfoot, mem- 


ber of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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The world intruded 


by Susan Conly 


() the first Friday of March, years ago, before cars 
Nn and roads were winterized, I would drive with 


team and cutter to the nearer-by village of Evesham to at- 
tend the World Day of Prayer service. In more recent years, 
there was the luxury of a car, and so to the larger combined 
service in Macklin. 

And each year | reflected on all those other thousands of 
women, who were either walking, cycling, riding, or 
snowshoeing through all kinds of weather to their prayer 
services. I always felt, a bit self-consciously, that somehow 
those who walked their many miles with the distress of heat, 
dust, tangled jungle path, arctic snow or simply distance, 
were the more dedicated participants. 

We participated, too. That is if the curling schedule, and 
the weather, and our families, didn’t offer too many diffi- 
cult choices. Actually it was a very pleasant afternoon out- 
ing, to go to read our portion of the service, say a few fuzzy 
prayers and have a cup of tea. 

Last year I walked. A pleasant walk up Douglas Street in 
one of Victoria’s lovelier afternoons. And it was a good 
feeling to be one of the many women and men crowding 
into St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 

Waiting for the service to start, listening to the murmured 
exchange of greetings, watching the sunlight and shadow on 
the beautiful stained glass windows, the warm old wood 
tones, I had a rare sense of reverence and of history. It was 
easy to lose myself in reverie. 


ust vaguely, I noticed a man seat himself a couple of 
rows ahead of where I sat, and across the aisle. It was 
his obvious discomfort that attracted attention. Suddenly 
he got up, turned, looked around the congregation, then 
came directly to the end of the pew where I sat. 
A strange encounter followed. 
‘*Lady, do you think it’s OK for me to be here?”’ 
After a surprised moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Yes, of course.”’ 
‘I’m not a Roman Catholic, y’know.”’ 
‘*That doesn’t matter.’’ 
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Shuffling uncomfortably, ‘‘Lady, tell me, why did I ever 
come in here?’’ 

‘‘T really don’t know, won’t you sit down?’’ — (and not 
be so conspicuous!) 

He looked up and around, eyes flicking nervously. *‘This 
is sure no place for the likes of me. I better get out.”’ 

By now I’m admittedly feeling a bit desperate, torn be- 
tween wishing he’d leave me alone and trying not to be 
rude. **Just sit down; the service starts in a minute.”’ 

‘*Lady, God musta shoved me in here. I sure never meant 
to come. Do you think God shoved me in here?”’ 

And before I could think of anything to say . . . ‘‘I just 
got in from Kingston last night. Twenty years for killing a 
guy, but I only did thirteen. God, that’s a long time.”’ 

I looked at him, nondescript, slight build, about forty. 
Out of prison, to do what? — to go where? — what to say? 
He leaned toward me. *‘I’m embarrassing you. I’m no dam- 


ned good, y’know; I got to get out of here. Don’t know why 
I ever came in; sure no place for the likes of me.”’ 

‘*Please, just sit down’’ and I motioned to the seat beside 
me. 

He grabbed my hand, ‘‘No, I gotta get out of here, but 
lady, will you pray for me, will yuh?’’ I thought he might 
cry, but he straightened up, held my hand a moment longer, 
‘‘O God pray for me’’. . . and he was gone. 


D:* anyone try to stop him? I don’t suppose so. After 
all, no one else had heard his story. He’d spoken qui- 


etly and disturbed no one — except me, and I had let him 
go. 

The service began. Concentration wasn’t easy. 

I could still feel the warmth of his hand — a hand that had 
killed. (Or was he just a weirdo, fantasizing . . .? Somehow 
I think not.) I will always hear his voice, softly desperate. 
‘*Pray for me, lady, pray for me.’’ I did. But also for my- 
self, for having done so precious little when so much was 
needed. 

I suppose that I’ll go to many more World Day of Prayer 
services. But it will never again be just a pleasant af- 
ternoon’s outing. Maybe I was particulary vulnerable that 
afternoon as I sat in St. Andrew’s, touched by the beauty 
and the history of the old church. But that sudden intrusion 
of the ‘‘world’’ was an awful jolt. 

We don’t expect that kind of thing in church, do we? It’s 
so disturbing. It shatters our comfortable complacency; | 
know it shattered mine to smithereens. 

Around the clock, around the world, echoing through the 
outpouring of all the prayers on the first Friday of every 
March, it has always been there. How often have we heard 
it? And it always will be there. Please God, may all of us 
listen — and hear it. 

Hear that haunting voice coming in from the outside, 
**Pray for me; pray for me.”’ 


Susan Conly is a free lance writer from Macklin, 
Saskatchewan, and a regular contributor to this 
magazine. 


1987 PROGRAMMES 
OF CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Programme A: March 2-6, 1987 

Leaders: Professor Charles H.H. Scobie, 
Mount Allison University; 
Professor Cornelius Plantinga, 
Calvin Theological Seminary; 
Rev. Dr. Stanley R. Lucyk; 
Royal York United Church, 


Toronto. 


Programme B: March 9-13, 1987 


Leaders: Professor Gerald T. Shepherd, 
Emmanuel College, Toronto; 
Rev. Glenn Cooper & Rev. lan 
Victor on “Media Ministry”’; 
Dr. William Klempa, 
on ‘‘What May We Hope?”’. 


Cost: $175 (one week); $300 (two weeks). 
Includes accommodation at Le Baccarat Hotel 
near College. Meals at P.C. 

Several travel bursaries available. 

The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


The Benediction, and the Budget 


I have noticed that a number of 
Presbyterian ministers no longer 
pronounce the Benediction on 
**you.’’ Instead, they ask for God’s 
blessing on ‘‘us,’’ which converts 
the Benediction to a prayer which 
any layman can utter. It seems to 
me that pronouncing the Benedic- 
tion in the authorized manner is 
very important. It is symbolic of 
the fact that ordained ministers are 
God’s representatives on earth and 
anything less than the authorized 
Benediction is a downgrading of 
this sacred calling. Or am I nit- 
picking? 


I really don’t think so. I too have 
noticed the tendency you have de- 
scribed among a few of my col- 
leagues and am as puzzled as you are 
as to what motivates them. Maybe 
some shun the use of ‘‘you’’ out of a 
sense of false humility. They are all 
too well aware of their own personal 
shortcomings and feel unworthy to 
pronounce an authoritiative blessing. 
Others may feel that the accustomed 
form of the benediction sets them too 
far apart from their flock. They do 
not want anything to interfere with 
their relationship to their people. 
They do not want to appear too 
‘‘priestly.’’ Maybe some use the ben- 
ediction as prayer because they have 
never thought about the issue you 
have raised. 

At the heart of the matter, how- 
ever, is our view of the ordained min- 
istry. Although I believe that every- 
one who is baptized into Christ and 
confesses his name is called to be his 
representative on earth, the ordained 
clergy have been set apart for a spe- 
cial office within the Church. They 
are not any holier than anyone else. 
Yet they have been charged with cer- 
tain holy tasks. I would hope that I 
am the very same person both inside 
and outside of the pulpit. Authentici- 
ty demands that. Nevertheless I am 
also aware that I am ‘different’ when 


I am fulfilling the tasks for which I 
have been set apart by the Lord, 
through the Church *‘by the laying on 
of hands and by prayer.’’ When I 
preach, | dare to believe that it is not 
simply Tony Plomp who is holding 
forth, but, that through the power of 
the Holy Spirit, God’s Word is con- 
veyed, albeit ‘‘strained through my 
personality.’’ When I pronounce the 
benediction, it is not I who pro- 
nounce it but the Lord through me, 
his (often unworthy) servant. It is 
part of my duties as an ordained min- 
ister of Christ’s Church to do so. In 
fact, the Westminster Divines noted 
that it belongs to the office of pastor 
‘‘to bless the people from God.”’ The 
people have every right to receive 
such a benediction at the close of 
public worship. Many want it and 
need it. It is very important to them. 
Thus I agree with you that when min- 
isters fail to do so, for whatever rea- 
son, they are, in fact, diminishing the 
sense of the uniqueness of the office 
to which they have been called and 
set apart. 


As secretary of the General As- 
sembly Budget Fund at my congre- 
gation, I would like to know how 
these funds are dispersed? 

You should make every effort to 
get your minister and session to pro- 
vide you and the congregation with 
information about the use of these 
funds. It is readily available through 
the Stewardship and Budget depart- 
ment of the Board of Congregational 
Life. Indeed, I just recently received 
a large envelope with a great deal of 
stewardship information from the 
Board. As I recall, it included the 
usual poster with the ‘‘pie’’ — the 
pie cut up to show graphically how 
much money is used for the work of 
the various Boards and Committees 
of the church. It also included, to my 
surprise, a much more attractive, co- 
lourful booklet which answers your 
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question about how our church uses 
the monies it receives from the mem- 
bers and adherents of the congrega- 
tions. I consider it to be one of the 
best productions to come from our 
Stewardship department in recent 
years, and recommend to every con- 
gregation that it be widely used as a 
bulletin insert. Furthermore, a care- 
ful reading of the pages of The Pres- 
byterian Record will also supply you 
with ongoing information about the 
financial state of our church and the 
use to which your monies are put. 

Sorry that I am not more specific 
in my answer but I really feel each of 
us should make use of the informa- 
tion that is so readily available from 
our Board of Congregational Life at 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


The Apostles’ Creed says, ‘*The 
third day He rose again from the 
dead.’’ The word ‘‘again’’ has me 
puzzled. In today’s English it can 
mean, ‘‘a second time, once more, 
in addition,’’ — therefore leading 
one to believe this has happened 
before. 

You pose a delightfully puzzling 
question! I am no linguist and thus 
had some difficulty in coming to 
some sort of satisfactory answer. It is 
true that the word ‘‘again’’ means 
‘‘once more, another time,’’ yet it 
may also be used in the context of 
‘*back to the same place or person.’’ 
Thus my answer is that when we con- 
fess that Jesus Christ rose ‘‘again’’ 
from the dead, we do not mean he 
rose for the second time but that he 
returned from the dead. I hope this 
answers your question. And I hope I 
am right! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


Times To Remember — A Canadi- 
an Photo Album 

Text by Knowlton Nash, Photo Editor, 
Marjorie Harris; Key Porter Books, in 
association with CBC Enterprises, 1986; 
$24.95, 192 p., cloth. 

The 190 black-and-white photo- 
graphs cover the period of Canadian 
history from the Great Depression to 
Expo 86. Eschewing the usual prac- 
tice of characterizing passing eras 
evenly by decades, e.g., the ‘*Dirty 
Thirties,’ the ‘“‘Swinging Sixties,”’ 
etc., Mr. Nash begins with 1936-46, 
‘*The Chaotic Years,’’ and thereafter 
uses ten-year spans (counting inclusi- 
vely) 1947-56, etc., concluding with 
‘‘The Uncertain Years,’ 1977-86. 
All such divisions are somewhat arbi- 
trary, but particularly in the case of 
Canadian history, his time-spans 
serve better than the book-ending that 
opens and closes on the turn of each 
decade. 

Some of the photographs have at- 
tained the familiarity of classics. 
MacKenzie King, pictured with 
Churchill and Roosevelt at the first of 
two Quebec Conferences during the 
war — our Prime Minister was in- 
cluded in the photograph in his role 
as “‘host;’’ Robert Stanfield dropping 
a football while campaigning in Al- 
berta; (Nash omits to point out, as 
many have done before him, that 
Stanfield had caught the ball on thir- 
teen previous throws); Pierre Tru- 
deau executing a pirouette behind the 
Queen’s back at a Commonwealth 


Conference. 
Not all the photographs have poli- 


ticians as their subject. Barbara Ann 
Scott does her *‘Stag Jump’’ once 
more; Bill Barilko scores the winning 
goal in the Stanley Cup playoffs, 
bringing the championship to ... 
yes, the Toronto Maple Leafs! Of 
course Paul Henderson’s goal against 
the Russians is also preserved for the 
one or two Canadians who may not 
have seen it. The plate looks like a 
touched-up photo taken from a tele- 
vision tape. 

Photographs from the world of en- 
tertainment focus almost exclusively, 
and unsurprisingly, on past CBC 
stars, with Elvis Presley and the 
Beatles thrown in (one each), and 
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Paul Anka at 15 and B.L.S. (before 
leaving for the States). 

The text itself is not purely de- 
scriptive. Nash allows himself to edi- 
torialize a little — after all, it’s his 
book. Suffice it to say that regular 
viewers of The Journal will be on fa- 
miliar ground. 

There are more than a few amusing 
and startling anecdotes and snippets 
of fact that enliven the reading. 

‘“We acquiesced in war (WW II); 
mostly indifferent, unaware, and 
somewhat reluctant. There was none 
of the jingoistic fervour that had ac- 
companied the start of the First 
World War. The CBC news bulletin 
that Canada was formally at war 
came on Sunday, September 10, 
1939, when announcer Austin Willis 
interrupted “‘Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes’’ on a lunch-time music pro- 
gram from NBC to read a Canadian 
Press report. That done, the CBC 
went back to the NBC music show, 
picking up the strains of ‘Inka Dinka 
Doo’.”’ 

Perhaps it’s not surprising that 
such an announcement was made in 
such an offhand manner. Nash points 
out that at the time we had an army of 
4,500 men, five three-inch mortars, 
29 bren guns and 16 tanks — an in- 
crease of 14 from the year before! 

The photographs themselves are 
gripping and will have you returning 
to them more often than to the pages 
of a usual coffee-table type book (ex- 
cept perhaps the picture on page 165 
of firemen removing charred corpses 
from the ruins of a Quebec reception 
hall.) 

Very little mention is made of reli- 
gion or the Christian Church. Colo- 
nel John Foote, a Padre and a Pres- 
byterian, is mentioned as a winner of 
the Victoria Cross. The Rev. Dan 
Heap is shown picketing the Angli- 
can Diocesan House in Toronto, in a 
one-man protest against the war in 
Vietnam. (This was before he be- 
came an elected member of the 
House of Commons and before he 
grew his beard). Prime Minister Tru- 
deau is shown praying at his wed- 
ding. Nash comments of Canadians 
today that ‘*‘For better or worse, fam- 
ilies are smaller, most married wom- 


en now work, and we don’t go to 
church as much.’’ That’s it — the 
church in Canada from 1936-1986. 

One other disconcerting idea kept 
insinuating itself as I looked at the 
pictures of the Separatist struggle in 
Quebec, in both its violent and politi- 
cal forms. Nash writes about those 
events as if they were a completely 
closed chapter. It is not only recent 
demonstrations over the language 
laws in that province that make me 
wonder... . 

On a personal note, I was touched 
by many of the photographs of the 
Trudeau years . . . not so much for 
what they mean to me politically, but 
because it all seems so long ago — so 
soon. 

There are many pictures of ‘ordi- 
nary’ men and women too, those 
usually caught in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The culminative effect 
of this book is to remove the taint of 
‘ordinariness’ from both Canada and 
Canadians. We seem to have the gift 
of being cautious without being dull. 
A neat trick, in a suitably quiet sort 
of Canadian way. 


JRD 
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FROM A WOMAN’S 
PERSPECTIVE 


A newsletter sponsored by the Board of 
Ministry of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada with the purpose of keeping 
women in touch with each other and 


sharing with the whole Church their 
theological perspectives, biblical insights, 
special interests, joys, and concerns. 


Published May and November. $5.00 for 
2-year subscription. Board of Ministry, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
MSC 1J7. 
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Letters 
continued from page 6 


Second, on the church bonds mat- 
ter, 23 refugee claimants from Cen- 
tral America were being held seven 
or eight to a room in a Montreal de- 
tention facility about a year ago when 
they went on a hunger strike. When 
the local independent adjudicator in- 
sisted on the posting of $60,000 in 
cash bonds (contrary to the practice 
in most centres across Canada), rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian and 
United Churches agreed to sign the 
bonds and accept responsibility in or- 
der to win their release pending ter- 
mination of their refugee status. Sub- 
sequently, when some of the group 
disappeared officials demanded pay- 
ment from the two churches on the 
bonds, Mr. Weiner exercised the 
ministerial discretion he holds not to 
collect. In such circumstances, was 
that unreasonable? 

Third, on the allegedly violent 
criminal in Montreal, I understand 
that his ‘‘twenty criminal convic- 
tions’ in fact consist of one armed 
robbery conviction after a trial held 
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in Belgium in his absence during 
1956, and eight misdemeanours, 
such as traffic violations, in the same 
country. Our officials were evidently 
unable to prove any previous convic- 
tion at a Federal Court hearing held 
on aspects of the matter; West Ger- 
many and Israel, where other of- 
fences were alleged to have occurred, 
have both provided a clear police se- 
curity to the individual in issue. He 
was encouraged by an Immigration 
official seven years ago to apply for 
permanent residence in Canada and 
has been living here with his family 
without incident ever since. He is a 
survivor of Auschwitz. He may not 
be perfect, but which of us was when 
we or our ancestors came to Canada? 

In summary, it seems clear that 
someone is attempting to discredit 
Mr. Weiner through systematic leaks 
of carefully selected material because 
the minister chooses to act with inde- 
pendence and compassion on individ- 
ual cases and policy matters. | am 
confident that virtually all public of- 
ficials across Canada would join in 
condemning such conduct by a dis- 
gruntled and unethical individual. As 
for the Minister, I think he is quickly 
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showing the stuff of an excellent Im- 
migration Minister. 

David Kilgour, MP 

Edmonton Strathcona 


“People for Sunday” 
—areply 

We have read with interest the arti- 
cle in the October Record, *‘Should 
stores be open on Sunday’’ by Mrs. 
Dorothy Anderson. 

This article addresses the situation, 
in Montreal, and suggests that addi- 
tional sales dollars are available, that 
additional employment is created, 
that the Holy Days of non-Christians 
should be considered. 

You and I have the same amount 
of disposable income, whether it be 
spent in six days or seven. The only 
difference is that a seven-day opera- 
tion will result in increased prices. 

Employment is directly related to 
sales dollars. When additional sales 
are not attainable, the employee 
hours are simply scheduled over sev- 
en days rather than six — with no ad- 
ditional employment. 

To recognize every Holy Day, in 
our multicultural society, would re- 


quire observance on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday — totally 
impractical in today’s — business 
world. 

To suggest that we have **‘Freedom 
of Choice’ — **Tolerance and Flexi- 
bility’? would lead to a society con- 
cerned only with self. 


The so-called freedom of choice to 
‘‘shop,’”’ totally removes the freedom 
of choice of workers where the retail- 
ing industry represents 50 per cent of 
all employees. Labour laws do not 
protect workers against employers 
who use such tactics as harassment, 
refusal to promote to higher-paying 
positions, etc. 


Tolerance is used in an altruistic 
way — but such is not the true situa- 
tion. Non-unionized employers can 
operate at a lower cost, where in 
most cases they are paying the mini- 
mum wage. How can a unionized 
store, where cashiers working on 
Sunday are paid in excess of $30 per 
hour, compete? Or should all work- 
ers be brought down to the minimum 
wage? 

The ‘*me’’ society is so deeply en- 
trenched that people frequently go di- 
rectly from church to shopping. 
There are always those who do not 
practise the principles of their faith. 

When one talks of ‘‘flexibility”’ 
we then have a situation where every- 
one makes their choice of a day of 
rest. If one argues that there is no day 
which can be observed as a ‘“‘day of 
rest’’ why not maintain Sunday as the 
day of rest? This has been the tradi- 
tional day of rest for over fifteen cen- 
turies, not only in Canada, but in 
many countries throughout the world 
— including communist countries 
such as Russia and China. 

Today the need of a day of rest for 
unification of the family unit is more 
important than at any time in our his- 
tory. 

Two-income families are the norm 
— children only have parental super- 
vision, a time of sharing and caring, 
on Saturday and Sunday, and em- 
ployment on Saturdays frequently re- 
moves the mother. 

Today Canada has nearly 700,000 
children from the ages 8 to 12 who 
are without parently supervision 
Monday through Friday, from the 


time the parents leave home in the 
morning until they return at night. 

The subject of day care is not one 
of serious proportions at the Munici- 
pal level, but one that concerned the 
Federal Government to the extent 
that it was addressed in the Throne 
Speech. 

Today there is a need for people 
and churches to have the courage to 
speak on behalf of the defenceless. 
Let us not forget the greatest of all 
commandments *‘That ye love one 
another.’’ Let’s begin by being our 
‘‘Brother’s Keeper’’ and continue to 
build a Canada where the family unit 
brings the moral and social values 
into the lives of children — which 
will ensure our unique position of va- 
luing and preserving Sunday, as a 
traditional common day of rest. 

Les Kingdon, 

Executive Director, 

People for Sunday Association 

of Canada, 

Islington, Ont. 

Ed. We did run a ‘‘Pungent and Per- 

tinent’’ by Ed. Vanderkloet, essen- 

tially making the same case as Mr. 
Kingdon. 


A narrow escape! 

After reading Mark Dickens’ letter 
in your December, 1986, issue, in 
which he quotes considerably from 
Dr. Alva J. McClain, I have just real- 
ized how exceedingly lucky I am. I 
was born into a Christian family and 
indoctrinated from babyhood in the 
Christian faith — especially in the 
three propositions put forward by the 
Venerable Dr. McClain. Yet never 
until now did I fully appreciate my 
great good fortune at being born into 
the One True Faith — all others be- 
ing false. Nay! All others, indeed, 
being not only false, but of The Evil 
One! Just think, I might have been 
born a Jew, or a Muslim, or a Budd- 
hist, or a Hindu, or one of the other 
major (but false) religions. What a 
narrow escape! Why, I might even 
have been born into a Secular Hu- 
manist family! The mind boggles at 
what might have been. I must re- 
member, next Sunday, to thank God 
that | am not as other men — Jews, 
Muslims, Hindus, etc. 

Rex H. Beecroft, 
North Gower, Ont. 


COOKE’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Needs Your Help! 

A history of Cooke’s Church is being com- 

piled as part of our centennial celebration. 

We urge any former member or adherent to 

contact: Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 45825 Well- 

ington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. V2P 2E1. 


“A CONTINUING WITNESS”’ 
The history of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Lambert, Quebec, is available on request 
at $9.00 per copy, including handling 
charges, from St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 496 Birch Avenue, St. Lambert, 
Quebec J4P 2M8. 
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“Christ. . . would 
not be ashamed to 


be a Mason”’ 

I have rarely seen in print such a 
flagrant example of bigotry as that 
evidenced by Job van Hartingsveldt 
in ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent,’’ (Dec., 
1986). As a Presbyterian and a Ma- 
son I resent the none-too-thinly- 
veiled implication that I and my 
brothers in Freemasonry are to be 
equated with prostituting the Gos- 
pels. I also object to his suggestion 
that, “‘Even lodge members can be 
cleansed by Christ.’’ Personally, I do 
not feel ‘‘dirty.’’ 

Mr. van Hartingsveldt quotes 
A.G. Mackey, “‘the truth is that Ma- 
sonry is undoubtedly a religious insti- 
tution, its religion being of that uni- 
versal kind in which all men agree.”’ 
He goes on to comment on that 
statement as follows, “* The Christian 
knows this is not possible, that he 
cannot agree with the religions of the 
Hindu, Buddhist,... .’’ Also, ‘“We 
can only agree with each other when 
we confess that we are only united 
into a brotherhood under the blood of 
Jesus.’’ He is, at the very least, naive 
if he has never noticed dissention in 
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the Christian Church. What a tragic 
world this would be if all Christians 
were so prejudiced as to deny that 
Buddhism and Hinduism are just as 
valid religions for their adherents as 
Christianity is for us; and to believe 
that Christianity is the only reposi- 
tory of truth. Surely God, the Great 
Architect of the Universe, does not 
deny ‘‘salvation’’ to anyone simply 
because he or she is not a Christian. 
How sad it would be if I cannot look 
a Hindu in the eye and call him 
““brother.’’ 

The implication of Mr. van 
Hartingsveldt’s article, as I read it, is 
that he is a Christian standing 
staunchly with flaming sword, guard- 
ing the sanctity of Christ’s Church 
and slaying all who do not agree with 
him. He does not seem to realize that 
a true follower of Christ is tolerant of 
other people’s creeds, and does not 
refer in derogatory terms to those 
who hold beliefs differing from his 
own. 

The article in question is full of 
high-sounding phrases and_ biblical 
quotations, (such tactics are often 
used by those who recognize the 
weakness of their arguments). The 
writer speaks of white-washed 
tombs, dead bones, kicking Satan in 
the teeth, and implies that church 
people will be spewed out of Christ’s 
mouth if they are so lukewarm as to 
become members of the lodge. How 
self-righteous can one be! It is posi- 


tively frightening to entertain the 
possibility that Satan is using me in 
his ‘‘very subtle methods of weasel- 
ing his way into the Christian Church 
with every intent of weakening the 


Church.”’ 
Freemasonry has been described as 


‘‘a beautiful system of morality, 
veiled in allegory, and illustrated by 
symbols.’’ Its ritual is based on the 
building of King Solomon’s temple, 
thus how could it include any refer- 
ence to Christ? Perhaps Mr. van 
Hartingsveldt is not aware that Solo- 
mon lived some time before Jesus. 
There is nothing in Freemasonry that 
is inimical to Christianity, except in 
the eyes of the bigot. I have found 
more tolerance, mutual respect, and 
brotherly love in Masonic Lodges 
than in many Christian churches. | 
would even venture to say that if 
Christ himself were walking the earth 
today, he would not be ashamed to be 
a Mason. Have I condemned myself 
to eternal damnation with _ that 
statement? 

K. G. Cook, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Irate and pro-Mason 

I am writing this letter to register 
my protest to the slanderous articles 
about Freemasonry which appeared 
in the December issue of The Record. 
There are so many untruths stated, 
and to accuse the Masonic Order of 
practising a ‘‘Pagan Religion’ is 
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going too far. 

They have slandered a former 
Moderator as well as the ministers, 
elders and members of the church 
along with members of the Royal 
Family. 

As Editor, | am of the opinion you 
have committed a most irresponsible 
act in allowing such articles to appear 
and if this is an example of the qual- 
ity of articles readers can expect in 
The Record | suggest my name be 
struck from the mailing list (label en- 
closed). There is no room in my 
home for such a publication. 

I also request an apology be print- 
ed to all members of the Masonic Or- 
der who through the years have given 
so generously of their time and tal- 
ents to the church. 

(Miss) Ruth Taylor, 

Peterborough, Ont. 
Ed. note: The ‘‘articles’’ referred to 
were letters (one of which was used 
as a ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’) writ- 
ten in response to a request from a 
Mason who wanted to know why 
Presbyterians objected to Freema- 
sonry. 

What ‘‘slander?’’ What “‘un- 
truths?’’ We would print specific ref- 
utations. 

More than one Moderator has 
been a Freemason as have ‘‘elders 
and members.’’ On this, as on many 
other issues, there exists a difference 
of opinion. That's the point of ‘‘Let- 
ters’’ to the Editor. 


Freemasonry not a 
religion 

Two items which appeared in the 
December, 1986, issue of The Re- 
cord (‘‘Divided  loyalty’’ —_ by 
Hartingsveldt, and *‘Masonry — true 
Onitalse’\)»by» Dickens), have 
prompted me to write to you. Misun- 
derstanding of the aims and purpose 
of Masonic teachings, particularly 
their religious implications, is not un- 
common. Recognition of the fraterni- 
ty’s good works among humankind, 
however, frequently is. 

I am a ruling elder of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, and a 
Freemason. The remarks which fol- 
low pertain solely to Freemasonry as 
practised in Canada; I shall refrain 
from justification by proof texts. 

First, | would kindly remind Mr. 


Hartingsveldt that interests, which 
may or may not change with the pas- 
sage of time, should not be confused 
with loyalty. As a Christian, my su- 
preme and continuing loyalty is to Je- 
sus Christ and his Church. Freema- 
sonry would not have me be other- 
wise. 

Second, with respect to the opin- 

ion that Freemasonry claims to be a 
religion: the opinions are many and 
varied which masonic writers have 
expressed on this topic. However, | 
suggest that those made by Canadian 
masonic governing bodies on the 
subject of Freemasonry and Religion 
are the most significant. I quote from 
one of them, the Statement of Prin- 
ciple Concerning Freemasonry and 
Religion made by the Grand Lodge of 
Manitoba: 
‘Masonry is not a religion nor is it a 
substitute for, or a rival of, any doc- 
trine. It is an aid to religious devel- 
opment in that it builds character and 
stresses righteousness. It is signifi- 
cant that many clergymen are active 
members of the fraternity ... . 

As the Order is non-sectarian, it is 
open to all who believe in the broth- 
erhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. It has no other dogma... . 

The fraternity is essentially an in- 
stitution providing moral instruction, 
and the rules of right conduct a mem- 
ber must follow are acceptable to all 
religions .... 

Although prayers of immediacy, 
such as invocations, benedictions, 
and supplications to Almighty God 
are part of all proceedings, Masonry 
does not perform the functions of a 
Church, has no sacraments, and 
makes no claim to save souls or re- 


form sinners .....”’ 
J.E. Guthrie, 
Pinawa, Manitoba. 


Lodges and the 


Church — no conflict 

This is in response to your Decem- 
ber contributions from Job van 
Hartingsveldt of Nova Scotia and 
Mark Dickens of British Columbia 
(‘‘Letters’’) concerning a perceived 
divided loyalty between membership 
in the Christian Church and mem- 
bership in lodges. (1 assume that the 
writers were referring to female as 
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well as male lodge memberships. ) 

I agree with the gentlemen that, as 
Christians, ‘‘we witness to God in 
Christ as the Way, the Truth, the Life 
and invite others to accept from him 
the forgiveness of God. We are com- 
pelled to share this good news’? (Liv- 
ing Faith 9.2.2.). 

For many male, and female, mem- 
bers of all ages and of various lodges, 
their witness to God is helped and 
strengthened through those social in- 
stitutions. Their witness to God in 
Christ, through the Christian Church, 
is reinforced, not reduced, by such 
associations. 

My Christianity is not threatened 
nor is the role of Christ in my life, 
and my church, diminished by ANY 
other expression of God’s existence 
and love for the world. 

The gift of God’s only Son is uiti- 
mate but that can not remove the di- 
versity of response to God of which 
humans are capable. 

It is my understanding that female 
and male lodges are social acknowl- 
edgments of the diversity of the re- 
sponse which naturally flows from 
God’s most diverse image — human 
beings. 

I] — as do many men and women 
— see no conflict of allegiance nor 
divided loyalty between the Christian 
Church and various acknowledg- 
ments of the divine presence. 

The mission of the church is not 
threatened and Christ’s power is not 
denounced by sororities and fraterni- 
ties as long as they allow room for 
the redemptive blood of the divine 
Son, the risen Christ, in the reposi- 
tory of their hearts. 

We can be firm in our Christianity 
without succumbing to religious arro- 
gance. 

Wayne G. Smith, 
Dresden, Ont. 


Freemasonry — in 


context 

I am writing regarding the letter by 
Mark Dickens published in the De- 
cember issue of The Record, which is 
an unwarranted attack on Freemason- 


ry. 
Mr. Dickens, in his attempt to dis- 
credit a truly great institution, is 
guilty of quoting out of context from 
Mackey’s Encyclopedia of Freema- 
sonry, although perhaps the blame 
should rest on the shoulders of Dr. 
McClain, author of Freemasonry and 
Christianity. 

There have been several editions 
of this Encyclopedia printed, and 
while the page numbers may not co- 
incide, | assume that the content re- 
mains the same. I shall therefore ref- 
er to the edition copyrighted in 1946. 

Mr. Dickens refers to page 618, 
and quotes: *‘The religion of Freema- 
sonry .. . iS not Christianity.”” My 
edition has this to say on page 847: 

‘‘The opponents of Freemasonry 
have assumed mistaken grounds in 
confounding the idea of a religious 
Institution with that of the Christian 
religion as a peculiar form of 
worship, and in supposing, because 
Freemasonry teaches religious truth, 
that it is offered as a substitute for 
Christian truth and Christian obliga- 
tion. 

‘‘Its warmest and most enlightened 
friends have never advanced nor sup- 
ported such a claim. Freemasonry is 
not Christianity, nor a substitute for 
it. It is not intended to supersede it 
nor any other form of worship or sys- 
tem of faith. It does not meddle with 
sectarian creeds or doctrines, but tea- 
ches fundamental religious truth — 
not enough to do away with the ne- 
cessity of the Christian scheme of 
salvation, but more than enough to 
show, to demonstrate, that it is, in 
every philosophical sense of the 
word, a religious institution; and one, 
too, in which the true Christian Free- 
mason will find, if he earnestly seeks 
for them, abundant types and shad- 
ows of his own exalted and divinely 
inspired faith.” 

Mr. Dickens quotes again from 
page 619: ‘*‘There is nothing in it 
(Masonry) to offend a Jew.’’ On 
page 847 of my reference, the quota- 
tion in its proper context reads thus: 

‘*But the religion of Freemasonry 
is not sectarian. It admits men of ev- 
ery creed within its hospitable bo- 
som, rejecting none and approving 
none for his peculiar faith. It is not 
Judaism, though there is nothing in it 
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to offend a Jew; it is not Christianity, 
but there is nothing in it repugnant to 
the faith of a Christian. Its religion 1s: 
that general one of nature and primi- 
tive revelation . . . in which all men 
may agree and in which no men can 
differ!”* 

Quoting from Freemasonry and 
Christianity, and referring to page 
619 of Mackey’s Encyclopedia, Mr. 
Dickens writes *‘Masonry then, ts in- 
deed a religious institution, and on 
this ground mainly, if not alone, 
should the religious Mason defend 
it.’ Through a series of deductions 
based on this statement the conclu- 
sion is reached that the religion of 
Freemasonry ‘‘is of the evil one.”’ 

Poppycock! 

Here is what the Encyclopedia 
says on page 848: 

‘*It (Masonry) inculcates the prac- 
tice of virtue, but it supplies no 
scheme of redemption for sin. It 
points its disciples to the path of righ- 
teousness, but it does not claim to be 
‘‘the way, the truth and the life.’’ In 
so far therefore, it cannot become a 
substitute for Christianity, but its ten- 
dency is thitherward; and as the 
handmaid of religion, it may, and of- 
ten does, act as the porch that intro- 
duces its votaries into the temple of 
divine truth. Freemasonry, then, is 
indeed a religious institution, and on 
this ground mainly; if not alone, 
should the religious Freemason de- 


fend it.” 


Finally, the interpretation placed 
on the symbolism of the ladder used 
in the initiatory work is also com- 
pletely erroneous. For a true explana- 
tion of this ladder’s meaning to Free- 
masonry I would refer to page 498 of 
Mackey’s Encyclopedia. 

Lorne A. Whetstone, 

Schomberg, Ont. 

P.S. | hope you will print this infor- 

mation in an attempt to offset the 

damage done to the image of Freema- 

sonry by a sincere but misinformed 
person. 


Whoops! 

I am K. Gordon MacLachlan of 
R.R. #2, Oil Springs, Ontario, NON 
IPO. I do believe it may be better for 
all concerned, if you may omit any 
more letters of mine pertaining to 
Freemasonry which appeared in the 


September issue of The Presbyterian 


Record; as it appears to have caused 
some people undue worries or trou- 
bles, more especially Mr. Mark 
Dickens of Prince George, British 
Columbia (December issue). 

I was hoping to get a clearer pic- 
ture as to why the ordinary Presbyte- 
rian looked down, so to speak, on a 
man who is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity; and may I suggest that Mr. 
Dickens sure blew the whistle. I real- 
ize there may be certain rules and 
regulations that all Freemasons are 
supposed to adhere to, just as there 
are in The Presbyterian Church in 

Canada, and many of our (church’s) 
Orders relate back to the history 
which was acceptable 2,000 years 
ago, as Freemasonry relates back to 
the time of Solomon and the Build- 
ers, who went around building large 
places of worship. I imagine that Mr. 
Dickens may have been referring to 
Jacob’s dream as I never witnessed a 
ladder being taken into the Lodge 
rooms as depicted in Genesis 28:12. 

Then there is the scripture pertain- 
ing to our Lord and Saviour coming 
to this world for 33 years, spreading 
the Gospel to all who would listen, 
and is still calling today to come and 
join him so that you may have eternal 
life. It is true that the Masonic Order 
is not exactly a religious order, but 
we stress the moral laws and we do 
use several of the teachings as pre- 
scribed in the Holy Bible. I do some- 
times wonder about our clergy as 
several of them are members of a 
Masonic Lodge. Could they ever 
hope to get to heaven, or would they 
be given a second chance? I know at 
times they claim they use a mask, 
e.g., conduct a burial at 2 p.m., and 
at 4 p.m. enjoin in a merry wedding. 
Sir, I still think you should disconti- 
nue my letter on Freemasonry as I am 
liable to start more harm than good. 
May God bless you all. 

K. Gordon MacLachlan, 

Oil Springs, Ont. 

Ed. Not even the Editor can refrain 
from publishing retroactively. 


Refuse to publish! 


In the not too distance past, arti- 
cles were printed in your magazine 
that were written by homosexuals — 
Gay Alliances, etc. 


It is no secret to a Christian that the 
homosexual act is a sin against God’s 
holy laws: refer to Leviticus 18:22 
‘Thou shalt not lay with mankind as 
with womankind; it is abomination.”’ 
Further references are Leviticus 
20:13, Romans 1:27. 

The gay or homosexual groups are 
asking the Christian Church to accept 
them as equals, and allow them the 
same rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the Christian membership. 

The requirements needed by appli- 
cants to be accepted into full church 
membership are: first they are re- 
quired to attend pre-Communion 
classes; then come before the church 
session for approval; then stand be- 
fore the congregation to confirm their 
belief in God The Father, The Son 
and Holy Ghost; after this profession 
of faith the applicant is accepted into 
the full membership of the Church, 
and may partake of Communion. 

The homosexuals will be accepted 
into full membership: if they intend 
to give up their sinful way of life and 
truly wish to repent, and embrace the 
Christian faith; and follow the rules 
as outlined above. 


The types of homosexual that are 
asking for recognition, who are not 
repentant, have no intention of chan- 
ging their lifestyle, but are asking to 
be accepted as is. 

These people are bold; militant and 
demanding. There is an old saying, 
‘misery likes company’’; this fits 
these people exactly, as they are 
practising sin and encourage other 
people to participate with them. 

Therefore, we, the Session of First 
Presbyterian Church, North Pelham, 
condemn homosexual practices as 
sinful, unacceptable to God and his 
Church. 

Since the General Assembly in 
1985 made a clear and _ strong 
statement regarding ‘‘The Church 
and Homosexuality’’ (pages 238-241 
of The Acts and Proceedings of Gen- 
eral Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada), we petition the 
Editor of your magazine to refuse to 
publish letters from any and all ho- 
mosexual groups in future issues. 

(Mrs.) Roy Johnson, 

Clerk of Session, 

First Presbyterian Church, 
North Pelham, Ont. 


In your plans 
for the 
future, there 
may be an 
area youve 
overlooked. 


Consider this a test to see if 
you're really prepared for what the 
future will bring. Do you have 
adequate life insurance benefits? 
Do you have a pension plan? Have 
you preplanned and prepaid your 
funeral arrangements? Now, if 
you re asking yourself what making 
funeral arrangements has to do 
with sensible planning, let us 
explain. While it’s difficult to talk 
about an emotional subject in 
dollars and cents, it is necessary. 
By preplanning and prearranging 
funeral arrangements now, you can 
guarantee that the money will be 
there for the future, with no 
financial strain imposed on the 
people close to you. 


When you make your 
arrangements, make them with a 
funeral director who’s a member of 
GFD. Guaranteed Funeral 
Deposits of Ontario manages and 
protects your funds under 
provincial law. So what you pay 
today will still cover what a funeral 
will cost tomorrow. 


Learn more about this essential part of et 
planning. For all the details about funeral 
prearrangement and GFD, complete and mail { 
this coupon to: 

Guaranteed Funeral Deposits of Ontario 

Suite 15 - 5230 Dundas St. W. 

Islington, Ontario M9B 1A8 (416) 239-3070 

i or call our toll free number 1-800-268-2466 


Name 
| Address 
City 
Province Postal Code 


D Please include a list of funeral directors in 
my area who are GFD members. 


7] 


One of the few guarantees for the future. 
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CT 


HUGUENOT ODYSSEY 
with Drs. Heather 
and John Johnston. 

A unique experience for Presbyte- 
rians. 15 days travel through 
France, specially designed to 
highlight our Reformed heritage. 
Trace Huguenot life and witness 
in Loire and Rhone Valleys, the 
Paris of Henry of Navarre, and the 
Conde, Nantes, La Rochelle, and 
Bordeaux on the Atlantic, Carcas- 
sonne, Montpellier, Aigues- 
Mortes on the Mediterranean, etc. 
Total price: $2699, including Air 
France flight (Toronto-Paris), first 
class hotels, all breakfasts and 
dinners, air-conditioned coach, 
guides, sightseeing, etc. 
Forward $200 deposit, registra- 
tion, and for brochure contact: 

Rev. J.A. Johnston 

147 Chedoke Ave. 

Hamilton, Ontario 

L8P 4P2 
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The Every Home Plan 
can help keep your 


congregation in 
touch with the 

church at large 

and save you money. 


Write for 
information: 
Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


Letters 
continued from previous page 


Ed. NO articles were printed that 
were written by homosexuals, “‘Gay 
Alliances,’’ etc. Only one correspon- 
dent in the ‘‘Letters’’ section has 
publically acknowledged being ho- 
mosexual, 

Your selective use of Scripture, 
particularly Leviticus, has been dealt 
with in my replies to other correspon- 
dents (see December Record). 

There are homosexual people 
within our church who have gone 
through all the steps that you so care- 


fully delineate, and are communicant 


members. They could, and can, an- 
swer the question vou quote. 

I don’t think any Christian person 
enjovs or wishes to foster the ‘‘mis- 
ery’ of others. 

The 1985 General Assembly deci- 
sion said nothing about removing 
people from membership, nor do I in- 
tend to restrict correspondence on 
the subject or inquire as to any letter 
writer's sexual orientation, or, for 
that matter, as to whether or not they 
are covetous, proud, gluttonous, etc. 


Despite to the 


heart of creation 

Permit me space concerning the 
present dialogue re homosexuals. We 
are all sinners it is true, no matter 
what may be our sexual orientation, 
and only through repentance on our 
part and Grace by Christ’s redeeming 
work can any of us receive forgive- 
ness and ‘‘pass from death unto 
life.”’ 

Yet, having said that is not to gloss 
over the theological reason why ho- 
mosexual practice is an abomination 
in the sight of creating MAN (I use 
the term in the generic sense) Adam 
was constituted male and female: it 
took both to represent in us humans 
the Image of God. As Genesis 1:27 
reads — ‘‘And God created man in 
his own image, male and 
female created he them.’ 

And further, it is the loving sexual 
act within marriage that offers the 
closest, most mysterious analogy of 
all. To know and be known (again I 
use the Hebrew meaning of the word 
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as when Adam ‘‘knew’’ his wife, 
etc.,’’) takes a one man-one woman 
marriage relationship which, says St. 
Paul, is a great mystery likened to 
Christ and his Church. 

To break that ‘‘man/woman’’ mys- 
tery and to try to substitute “‘man 
/man’’ ° or “‘woman/woman’’ _— in- 
stead, is to do despite to the very 
heart of creation itself. We are flying 
in the face of our very raison d'etre 
when we try to tamper with, or ratio- 
nalize, this important matter. We do 
despite to the Image of God. We sub- 
stitute another human being of the 
same sex in disobedience to the ex- 
plicit divine decree. 

This is only one of the many scrip- 
tural arguments against contenancing 
homosexuality as an accepted norm 
within the Judeo-Christian frame- 
work of life. And while our concern 
is for the homosexual, it is the same 
kind of concern we as Christians are 
called upon to feel for all those not 
yet obedient to the Gospel. 

Mary P. Farmery, 
Guelph, Ont. 


In response to 


The Records dilemma 

1. Victory. This is the first time 
that I have received The Presbyterian 
Record prior to the month for which 
it is issued. 

Since this is why the change in 
publishing address, then the move 
has been worthwhile. 

2. The Record is a quality publica- 
tion. If people want a quality mag- 
azine reflecting their church, then 
they should be prepared to pay for it. 

3. Bite the bullet. If our legal peo- 
ple say that we have no case, forget 
it. If Canada Post is serious about 
cutting out subsidies and has the sup- 
port of government, no amount of 
pressure is going to change it. 

Frankly, | believe Canada Post 
should become a better-run outfit. If 
that means that churches will have to 
pay more for delivery, so be it. The 
Post Office ruling affects everyone. 

4. I believe The Presbyterian Re- 
cord is a ministry. It is an outreach to 
our church and its people, as well as 
to others outside of it. 

If it is worth doing, then it should 
be worth paying for. 


In my own letter-writing, I pay top 
dollar — 34¢ for every letter I post, 
and I don’t receive a cent back. But | 
believe every letter I write is impor- 
tant. Therefore it is worth the 34¢. 

Part of my ministry here in Tata- 
magouche is letter-writing. I write 
letters to my people, to students away 
from home, to all the courts, to you, 
to all sorts of people — on an infinite 
number of issues and concerns. Each 
one is important to me. I wouldn't 
write them if I felt otherwise. 

I am simply thankful and grateful 
that I live in a country where the Post 
Office service works, and when you 
compare it to others, works quite 
well. We all complain, regardless 
how good the service is. And I admit 
I do my share of bellyaching. 

However, when all is said and 
done, the Post Office gets your mail 
from you to the person you send it to 
and vice versa. If I have to pay in- 
creasing rates for this privilege of liv- 
ing in this society, then so be it. 

I am the last of a line, who still 
loves to express himself through the 
spoken word which letters convey. 

5. In conclusion, don’t be dis- 
couraged. We will find a way to get 
The Record to its people. If it means 
higher subscription costs, then so be 
it. | would hate to give up on publica- 
tion mailing simply because I was 
unprepared to pay the postage. It 
would be the equivalent of being or- 
dained a minister and then refusing to 
travel because the cost of gas had 
gone up. 

We live in an expensive world 
where everything goes up. Thank 
God The Record has the guts to main- 
tain its standards. It’s worth it. 

Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


No protest necessary 

| have a grave concern that if Pres- 
byterians write our politicians about 
the postal classification for The Re- 
cord that it will signal that all is right 
in the world. 

To expect Canadians, many of 
whom are needy, to subsidize The 
Record is not something the church 
should expect. Canada must reduce 
our deficit, and within this our postal 
system must operate to cover its 
costs. 


Too many people feel the church is 
under-taxed and this campaign will 
only fuel a fire that would really af- 
fect the operating budgets of many 
churches. 

If The Presbyterian Record does 
not have a perceived value of at least 
a dollar a copy, then its merit is 
drawn into question. The Saturday 
paper usually costs more. 

As an alternative, let’s look at the 
possibility of using an existing distri- 
bution system to circulate The Re- 
cord. Many at least could be sent to 
the church of affiliation and picked 
up at the church. Those Records that 
are not picked up signal to all of us 
that the home church should contact 
those persons anyway. These remain- 
ing Records could, for little addit- 
ional cost, be sent from the church 
and include other pastoral informa- 
tion such as calendars or a letter from 
the minister. 

The time-sensitive items would 
have to be rescheduled by perhaps a 
month, but most articles do not fall 
into this category. 

I do not want to subsidize other pe- 
riodicals in Canada and | don’t want 
other people to subsidize ours. 

We should address our efforts as a 
church to items of more significant 
importance in our society. Reducing 
deficits would free up funds to pro- 
vide assistance to those who need it. 

David Pratley, 

Toronto, Ont. 
Ed. Mr. Pratley evidently did not 
have a chance to read the November 
editorial on the subject of the postage 
increase. Nowhere have we (The Re- 
cord Committee or myself) argued 
against the principle of Canada Post 
being subsidy-free, or against the in- 
evitabilitv of higher rates. It was, 
and is, the method by which the in- 
crease came about that we protest: 
i.e., only two of over fifty church 
press publications have been denied 
second class permits, and the 400 per 
cent increase was immediate, giving 
us no time to prepare or adjust. 

I also pointed out, rather sharply I 
thought, that I believe that the mag- 
azine is worth an $8 or $10 subscrip- 
tion fee. | am in complete accord 
with Mr. Pratley on the point of 
‘perceived value.”’ 

The distribution method suggested 


has been tried and found wanting. 
Enthusiasm for delivery from the 
church wanes ina month or two. 


Support for 
The Record 


These are times for concern on be- 
half of all Christians. Government 
policy frequently seems to heighten 
tensions and complicates our plans 
and programmes. 

I write to you specifically at this 
time on behalf of the Hanover and 
District Ministerial Association. Our 
members wish to express their feel- 
ings of support for your stand against 
the position assumed by Canada Post 
regarding the postal rates determined 
for certain religious publications. 

This Ministerial wishes to go on 
record as solidly backing your ex- 
pressed opposition to unjust rate in- 
creases for denominational publica- 
tions. 

(Rev.) R.L. Paul Burgoyne, 
President, 

Hanover and District 
Ministerial Association. 


Ed. See box on page 4. 


Information please 


As a director on a newly formed 
Fitzroy Township Historical Society, 
I am searching for information, one 
of which is re an old, long gone Pres- 
byterian church in our community. 

It was known as Lowry Presbyteri- 
an — in an area where several fami- 
lies of Lowrys were parishioners. It 
was sold and taken down in 1926 or 
thereabouts. A cemetery there is still 
used by descendants of former fami- 
lies. The pastor in 1920 was the Rev. 
McCuaig who served the churches in 
Carp and Kinburn. Only the Kinburn 
parish exists as of now. Is there any- 
where that I could obtain some infor- 
mation on this parish? No one here 
seems to have any records, etc., re 
this church. I would very much ap- 
preciate any information, or sugges- 
tion as to how to find some. There 
must be records stored somewhere. 

Assistance would be very much 
appreciated. 

(Mrs.) Wilhelmina Greene, 
Rue 
Kinburn, Ont., KAO 2HO 


O 
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Moderatorial candidates 

The candidates for Moderator of 
the 113th General Assembly have 
been determined. In alphabetical or- 
der, they are: Evelyn Carpenter (First 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S.); 
Douglas Herron (formerly of Calvin 
Church, Toronto, now stated supply 
at St. Andrew’s, Victoria, B.C.); 
William (Bill) Isaac, (Missions Su- 
perintendent, Synod of Atlantic 
Provinces); John Johnston (MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont.); Don 
Neil (Knox, Crescent, Kensington 
and First Church, Montreal); William 
(Bill) Palmer, (Missionary to Shoal 
Lake, Ont.); Tony Plomp (Richmond 
Church, Richmond, B.C.). 


Crieff Hills Building 


Campaign under way 

The Honoura- 
ble Walter Mc- 
Lean}; MP) -for 
Waterloo, and 
delegate to the 
41st General As- 
sembly of the -# 
United Nations, 
has been named 
Honourary Campaign Chairman of 
the Crieff Hills Community Building 
Campaign. 

In conversation with the Rev. Bob 
Spencer, director of Crieff Hills 
Community, Mr. McLean has stated 
that in today’s world we are ever 
more confronted with the complex 
problems of life. We all need places 
of peace to retreat to for growth in 
our Christian life —places to address 
the issues affecting our Christian wit- 
ness. He recognizes the contribution 
a place like Crieff Hills can make to 
our individual lives, congregational 
life, and the life of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. He urges people 
to prayerfully consider what they can 
do to help Crieff Hills grow. 


BCL appointment 

The Rev. Alexander McDonald 
McCombie has been appointed to the 
position of Associate Secretary for 
Evangelism with the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. 

Mr. McCombie is a graduate of 
Ontario Bible College (he was ho- 


News 


noured with the College’s Alumnus 
of the Year Award in 1981), the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, and 
Knox College, from which he re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1962. In 1984 he received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree (specializ- 
ing in the area of Church Growth) 
from Fuller Theological Seminary. 

He has served as minister of Knox 
Church, Baddeck, N.S., St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
and, from 1968-84, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, Ontario. He was 
called to become senior minister at 
First Church, New Westminster, 
B.C. in 1984. 

Mr. McCombie brings with him a 
variety of experiences related to the 
field of evangelism. He was a mem- 
ber of the former Board of Evange- 
lism and Social Action. In 1972, for 
the year prior to the creation of the 
Board of Congregational Life, he 
served as assistant secretary for evan- 
gelism (for the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Action), and more recent- 
ly he has been a member of the BCL 
Committee on Evangelism and Social 
Concerns. He has also been a mem- 
ber of the Knox College Board. He 
was named Evangelist-at-Large in 
1976. In addition, he spent three 
summers as Camp Director employed 
by Evangel Hall, Toronto. 

Mr. McCombie is married and the 
father of eight children, six of whom 
are adopted and from multi-racial 
backgrounds. 


Committee on Church 
Architecture wins 


Premier’s Award 

The Committee on Church Ar- 
chitecture was presented with an 
Award of Merit in the planning and 
research category of the Premier’s 
Awards for Accessibility at a cere- 
mony held November 25 in the Onta- 
rio Legislative Dining Room. The 
Rev. Ralph Kendall of the Board of 
World Mission, Canada Operations, 
and Secretary of the Committee, ac- 
cepted the award. 

The Committee won the award for 
its Accessibility Guidelines for 
Church Architecture, prepared by the 
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members: John Carley (Chairman), 
Robert Heughan, John Hoag, Murray 
Ross and Robert Yeats. 

This annual awards programme is 
sponsored by the Honourable Tony 
Ruprecht, Minister Responsible for 
Disabled Persons, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Ontario Advisory Council 
on the Physically Handicapped and 
the Barrier Free Design Centre, the 
Ontario Association of Architects 
and the Ontario Association of Land- 
scape Architects. 


New Superintendents 


of Missions appointed 

The Rev. Robert D. Wilson, min- 
ister of St. James Church, Melfort, 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Tisdale, 
Sask., has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Missions for the Synod of 
Saskatchewan. The Rev. Robert C. 
Garvin, minister of Knox Church, 
Port Alberni, B.C., has been ap- 
pointed to the same position for the 
Synod of British Columbia. 


World Day of 


Prayer Centennial 

One hundred years of ecumenical 
prayer and action will be celebrated 
around the world on March 6, 1987, 
when World Day of Prayer marks its 
centennial. People of all major de- 
nominations in 170 countries and re- 
gions will gather on that day to pray 
for global concerns. 

‘*Come and Rejoice’”’ is the theme 
of the 1987 service, which focuses on 
the beginnings and development of 
the World Day of Prayer movement. 
In 1887, the poverty and miserable 
living conditions of immigrant fami- 
lies touched the heart of Mary Ellen 
James of Brooklyn, New York. She 
called for a national day of prayer 
and action. It was in 1922, when the 
Canadian and American women 
agreed to hold a common day of 
prayer, that the event became inter- 
national. From there it spread quickly 
to other parts of the world. 

This world day of prayer 
movement is unique, in that its ex- 
pression is found in local commu- 
nities, and its leadership from the be- 
ginning has been by lay women. In 


Canada alone over 3,000 services 
will be held across the country. Spe- 
cial activities are being planned in 
many communities to celebrate the 
centennial. 

On the same day, people will be 
gathering in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East, Europe 
and the Pacific Islands. The concerns 
of all those regions will be high- 
lighted in the service. It is a time to 
be linked with others around the 
world, praying for the same concerns 
-and sharing the same hope. Services 
are translated into thousands of lan- 
guages and dialects. Offerings are 
used for social service projects and 
education programmes, nationally 
and internationally. 

The Women’s Inter-Church Coun- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


We stock all the materials produced by, or under 
the control of The Presbyterian Church. 


CALL US AT (416) 441-1111 ext. 190 


REMINDER 


Presbyterian Record 
Secretaries: 

Be sure to give both congrega- 
tional and subscriber’s code 
numbers when sending in 
changes. 


(| ae 
deau Canal ae 
rent-Severn Waterway 


Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc. 
Box 1540, Peterborough, Ont. 


cil of Canada, which has representa- 
tives from 11 denominations, spon- 
sors the World Day of Prayer in Can- 
ada and provides a link to the Interna- 
tional Committee for the World Day 
of Prayer. 


Calgary Christian 
Festival erases debt 


The Calgary Christian Festival, 
which initially faced a large deficit 
after a disappointing attendance in 
May (see September Record, 1986) 
has received additional financial 
support from the participating 
churches, including $5,000 from the 
Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod with 
a matching grant from the Board of 
Congregational Life. The shortfall 
will be erased and approximately 
$15,000 will be forwarded to the 
Festival planned for Halifax in 1990. 


Children in prison 
with their mothers — 


what can be done? 

(RPS) — A group of non-govern- 
mental organizations called the **Al- 
liance of NGOs on Crime Prevention 
and Criminal Justice’ has become 
involved with a worldwide tragedy 
— children in prison with their moth- 
ers. 

According to the organization’s 
notification of their concern, 
‘‘throughout Latin America, Asia 
and Africa, prison authorities are un- 
able to provide the necessities of 
food, clothing, bedding or medicine 


SENIORS 
‘(WORRY-FREE HOLIDAYS’’ 


CALIFORNIA 

26 Day — Feb. 9-March 6/87 

30 Day — Feb. 12-March 12/87 

15 Day Fly-Drive — Feb. 18-March 4/87 

Travel by deluxe motorcoach or fly and then tour California by bus. Includes 
transportation, accommodations and many sightseeing events (Disneyland, Sea 


World, Universal Studios and much, much more). 
Prices start as low as $2075 TWIN. 


ARIZONA 

30 day — Feb. 12-March 12/87 

Scottsdale and plenty of sunshine. Price includes accommodations, transporta- 
tion and plenty of sightseeing. 

Fashion Square Inn (poolside rooms) — $2499 TWIN 

Holiday Inn (no poolside rooms) — $2299 TWIN 


FLORIDA 

21 Day — Daytona & Ft. Lauderdale — Feb. 13-March 5/87 

14 Day — Daytona, Cypress Gardens & Homosassa Springs — Feb. 16- 
March 1/87 

10 Day — Daytona or Orlando — March 13-22/87 

16 Day — Azalia — March 18 — April 2/87 

All tours include deluxe transportation, accommodations, plenty of sightseeing 
events and hospital-medical, accident out of the country insurance. 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE! 
CALL FOR THE BEST CHARTER RATES! 
613-966-7000 or toll-free 1-800-267-2183 


Sit Back and 
Discover 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
24 DUNDAS ST. W. 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO K8P 1A2 
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News 
continued from previous page 


for the children.’’ The project hopes 
to be able to raise the consciousness 
of churches in order to provide 
needed materials for the children. 
Those wishing to find out more about 
this project, can write to Judith F. 
Weintraub, Executive Secretary, Al- 
liance of NGOs, 15 Washington 
Place, Apt. 3H, New York, N.Y. 
10003, USA. 


United Church of Canada 
sells South African 
shares 


(EPS) — The United Church of 
Canada is selling shares in eight 
companies which do business in 
South Africa, thus becoming the first 
Canadian denomination to approve 
such a divestment plan. 


Female clergy plan 


international meeting 

(EPS) — The International Asso- 
ciation of Women Ministers is plan- 
ning its next assembly for July 28-31, 
at Wesley Theological College in 
Bristol, England. The North Ameri- 
can-based association aims to ‘‘de- 
velop fellowship among women min- 
isters, promote equal ecclesiastical 
rights for women, and encourage 
women to take up the work of min- 
istry.’’ The theme of the assembly is 
‘““poverty, profligacy, and proph- 
ecy ys 


Irish Presbyterians on 
Anglo-Irish Agreement 


(EPS) — In advance of the first an- 
niversary (November 15) of the An- 
glo-Irish Agreement, which gives the 
Republic of Ireland a consultative 
voice in affairs in Northern Ireland, 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
held a Day of Prayer for Peace and 
Goodwill in Ireland. In a resolution, 
the PCI General Board appealed for 
‘‘calm and respect for law and order 
by all sections of the community.’’ It 
also expressed ‘‘sincere appreciation 
to the forces of law and order, both 
north and south of the border, for 
their efforts to maintain the peace, 


and to bring criminals to justice.”’ 
The Anglo-Irish Agreement has been 
strongly criticized by both Unionist 
and Nationalist segments of the prov- 
ince. 


US denomination offers 
‘inclusive-language’ 
worship book 

(ESP) — An _ ‘“‘inclusive-lan- 
guage’’ Book of Worship was to be 
published early this year by the (US 
Reformed) United Church of Christ. 
One of those who worked on it, Do- 
rothy Robinson, said the book tries 
not only to avoid sexism, but also to 
be sensitive to issues such as disabili- 
ties (leaders are instructed to 
‘‘move’’ rather than ‘‘walk’’) and 
racism (for example, being careful 
with language about “‘light and dark- 
ness’’). 


Pubs more popular 
than church at 


Christmas in Britain 

(EPS) — A report from the Asso- 
ciation of Market Survey Organiza- 
tions in London says 41 per cent of 
those surveyed said they would at- 
tend church over Christmas, while 51 
per cent said they would be going to a 
pub. Nine of 10 said they would 
spend at least part of Christmas Day 
watching television, though five of 
nine agree that “‘we watch too much 
television at Christmas.’’ Also, sev- 
en of eight said the religious meaning 
of Christmas should be remembered 
more. 


Bishop criticizes 
Gaddafi’s remarks; 


critized in turn 

(EPS) — Ugandan Anglican bish- 
op and evangelist Festo Kivengere 
has criticized remarks made by Li- 
byan leader Muammar Gaddafi dur- 
ing his visit to Uganda. Gaddafi re- 
portedly told worshippers at the 
headquarters of the Muslim Supreme 
Council in Kampala that Christianity 
is a colonial, non-African faith. The 
bishop pointed out that Christians led 
efforts to abolish the slave trade, in 
which Islamic Arabs were among 
those involved. However, said Ki- 
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vengere, it is better not to dig up ‘“‘the 
bones of bad things in history .. . 
Muslims and Christians in Uganda 

. . how live together in peace,”’ he 
observed, and ‘‘do not want any 
more’’ religious wars, such as there 
were last century. The bishop’s com- 
ments brought accusations in some 
newspapers that it was he who was 
inciting Christian-Muslim hostility as 
an agent of foreign powers. Director 
General Al-Hajji Muhammud Ka- 
tende of the Islamic Information 
Centre in Kampala said the bishop 
misquoted Gaddafi, who, he 
claimed, never said anything against 
Christians or their faith. Local news- 
papers did not report the remarks ob- 
jected to by the bishop, but interna- 
tional news agencies quoted Libyan 
radio to that effect. 


Muzorewa announces 


return to Zimbabwe 

(EPS) — After a 14-month leave 
of absence in the United States, Unit- 
ed Methodist bishop Abel Muzorewa 
said he would return to Zimbabwe to 
take up his episcopal duties. He has 
been critical of the Zimbabwe gov- 
ernment, and was a transitional prime 
minister of what was then Zimbab- 
we/Rhodesia in 1979. He was ar- 
rested in October, 1983 and detained 
without charge for about a year. The 
bishop said he had declined an offer 
to teach in the religion department of 
Central Methodist College in 
Fayette, Missouri, from which he 
graduated in 1962. Asked if he feared 
for his safety, he said, ‘‘I can’t worry 
about such things. I just go by trust 
and hope things will be fine.’’ 


Replacement for Islamic 


law coming in Sudan 


says PM 

(EPS) — Prime Minister Sadeq-al- 
Mahdi has said that a replacement for 
Sharia (Islamic law), introduced in 
1983 by former Sudanese President 
Jaafar Nimeiri, is coming to his 
country. The Islamic code was 
strongly resisted by leaders of the 
country’s Christian minority, and is 
said to have played a role in Nimei- 
ri’s overthrow in a 1985 military 


coup. 
O 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Sapien gga 


PICTURED (right), Sandy Robson, an elder of Tweedsmuir 
Memorial Church, Orangeville, Ont., presents a cheque for 
$2,500 to Angus Hay, clerk of session of the new extension 
church at Heart Lake, Ont., while the Rev. David Murphy, minister 
of Tweedsmuir Memorial, looks on. The congregation of 
Tweedsmuir is planning to give the Heart Lake congregation half 
of the money it is raising as a special sesquicentennial gift in 
1987. 


A WALL CLOCK with an engraved plaque and a picture of the 
church were presented to L. Duncan MacVicar at a special 
evening service which marked the celebration of his 50 years of 
service as an elder of Saint Columba Church, Saint John, N.B. 
Mr. MacVicar is pictured (left) with the Rev. Gordon Blackwell, 
minister of Saint Columba, and Lyman F.D. Purnell, Q.C., clerk of 
session. Mr. MacVicar was guest speaker for the occasion. 


FOLLOWING A SERVICE of Praise and Thanksgiving in the 
Knox College Chapel, a photograph of Dr. J. Charles Hay, Mod- 
erator of the 112th General Assembly and a former Principal and 
Professor of Preaching and Worship at Knox, was presented to 
the College. Pictured with Dr. Hay is the world-renowned photog- 
rapher, Arto Cavouk. 


A REMEMBRANCE DAY BANNER made by Janet and Robert 
Vachon was received by the congregation of St. John’s Church, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., on Nov. 9. Pictured are Barb Lawrence, Barb 
Morris, Ruth Sherwin and Bill McWhirter, members of St. John’s 
and of the local Legion. 


A NEW CHURCH SIGN, designed, crafted and erected by Reg 
Tomkinson and family, of St. Andrew's — Chalmers Church, 
Uxbridge, Ont., was donated to the congregation by the 
Tomkinsons. The sign is constructed of red granite. Mr. 
Tomkinson is pictured (left) with the church’s minister, the Rev. 
Frank Vander Zwan. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's Church, Whitby, Ont., 


held a reception, Nov. 23, to honour the Rev. Jim McClure and 
his wife, Ann, on the 25th anniversary of their ministry there. The 
Church Hall was filled with friends, relatives, community 
members and dignitaries for the celebration, presided over by 
Donald Gilchrist, clerk of session. “Rev. Jim’ was gently 
“roasted” by several speakers, including the Moderator of the 
East Toronto Presbytery, the Rev. Harry Klassen. Gifts 
expressing the congregation's esteem and gratitude for the 
McClures’ years of dedicated ministry included a preacher's stole 
from the young people, a cheque, a statue by the Italian sculptor 
G. Armani, and a limited edition print of the Robert Bateman 
painting ‘Northern Reflections — Loon Family”. 
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AS PART OF their 25th Anniversary celebrations during 1986, 
the congregation of St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., began 
construction on a new sanctuary, which they hoped would be 
completed by the year’s end. Pictured at the sod-breaking, which 
took place at the end of June, are: William Vanderviist (left), 
chairman of the board of managers; Mrs. Jean Daugherty, clerk 
of session; Mac Irwin, chairman of the building committee. 
Following the service, the children of the church joined in the 
digging, and balloons were released to mark the joy of the 
occasion. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont., 
again ‘went over the top’ with their annual mission project. A 
$3,850 cheque was presented to the Rev. Antonio Coine, pic- 
tured (right) with Ron Agnew, chairman of St. Paul's mission 
committee, for the purchase of a wide-carriage electronic type- 
writer, hymnbooks, a photocopier and a year’s supply of paper. 
Mr. Coine is from the Presbyterian Church of Brazil and is being 
sponsored by the West Toronto Presbytery to organize a congre- 
gation among the city’s 150,000 Portuguese people. Barbara and 
Wayne Gill, missionary student to African Sudan, and Larry 
Brown, Anglican theological student, took part in the service. The 
Gills’ parents are members of St. Paul's. 


THE CONGREGATION of Kildonan Church, Winnipeg, displayed 
a model of their proposed new church building, and the plans for 
it, at a tea celebrating the congregation’s 135th anniversary. 
Pictured are three members of the building committee executive: 
Lawrence Derlago, the Rev. Dennis Carrothers and George 
Martin. 
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THE 61ST ANNIVERSARY of Westminster Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., was celebrated Oct. 26. Mrs. Mary Quinn and Mrs. 
Pearl Godfrey, charter members of the congregation, are pictured 
cutting the anniversary cake. Behind them are the Rev. Gordon. 
Beaton and his wife, Elizabeth, and the Rev. David Jack, minister 
of St. Paul’s and Victoria Churches and guest speaker for the 
occasion. 


%¢ 


THE 110TH ANNIVERSARY of the Ashburn (Ont.) Auxiliary of 
the WMS was celebrated at Burns Church on Nov. 5. About 90 
members and guests were on hand for supper and the worship 
service which followed. During the service the Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre rededicated the group as “The Eleanor Knight 
Auxiliary” to honour the memory of one who was a very devoted 
and much loved missionary worker in the group. An interesting 
history was given by Mrs. Nellie Hopkins, and music was 
provided by the Burns Church Mens Choir. Pictured, from the left, 
are: Mrs. Alma Wilson, soloist; Mrs. Rose Heron, president; Mrs. 
Mary Durward, president of the Lindsay Presbyterial. 


PULPIT FALLS were dedicated at Knox College Chapel in memory of the Rev. Dr. James 
Dunn. The falls were donated by Mrs. Dunn. Present for the dedication service were the 
Rev. Zander Dunn (left), his son, Marc, and Dr. Donald Corbett, Principal of Knox College. 


sos 


A SERVICE OF CELEBRATION was held at St. Andrew's Church, North River, Cape 
Breton, to mark the 50th anniversary of the induction of the Rev. D.J. Gillies into this 
pastoral charge in 1936. Worship was conducted solely in Gaelic and the St. Ann’s Gaelic 
Choir, with several other individuals, led the congregation in song. This area is one of the 
last in Canada where the Gaelic language, song and tradition are still a part of worship. 
The Rev. Charles MacDonald and elder Donald N. Morrison led the precenting. At a 
reception following the service Mrs. Margaret MacRae, elder, presented Mr. Gillies with a 
purse of money, and the Rev. Glenn MacDonald, minister of St. Andrew’s, presented him 
with a plaque on behalf of the congregation. Greetings from the Atlantic Synod were 
extended by its Moderator for 1985-86, the Rev. W.J.O. Issac. Pictured, from the left, are: 
the Rev. Glenn MacDonald; the Rev. Gillies; Margaret MacRae; the Rev. Isaac; and the 
Rev. Charles MacDonald. 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at Knox Church, Sunridge, Ont., (Nov. 30) 
to the Glory of God and in loving memory of Reginald Miller, a longtime clerk of session at 
Knox. The window was given by his wife, Gertrude, and son, Gary, and family. Pictured, 
left to right, are: Gary Miller; the Rev. Zander Dunn; Faye Miller; Gertrude Miller; the Revs. 
Freda and Graham MacDonald, co-ministers of Knox; Ethel Hopcraft, clerk of session; the 
Rev. Malcolm Mark. 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario 
457-9822 


L6V 1N7 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


CHAIRS Stacking — folding 


— upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 
Book Racks available for some 
models. Acomplete line 
of tables and chairs, 
4 Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
_ 57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
| West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


Catalogue upon request 
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To advertise: 


(416) 441-1111 Ext. 172 


THE CONGREGATION of Drummond 
Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., recently 
honoured Clive Jackson, who has retired 
after 34 years as Director of Music. Mr. 
Jackson, one of the Niagara Peninsula’s 
premier organists, directed numerous 
oratorios during his career at Drummond 
Hill, and his farewell recital won 
accolades from the local press. Following 
the recital, a reception was held for Mr. 
Jackson and his wife, Carlyn, who has 
been a member of the choir during her 
husband's term as Director of Music, and 
a valued member of the congregation. 
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HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, custom 
decorated to sell you, your church, business or 
school. Our policy: Prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 

“Secure a Memory”’ 
Anniversary ce oe Family Tree 
Plates Plates 
Spoons, Clubs, 
Key Fobs, Schools, 
etc. eS ce Churches. 
Your memory in handpainted 22 carat gold for 
$29.95. 

Let us make your convention memorable with 
your personalized organization souvenir. 

Phone for your order today! 

We will mail it to your home. 


HERITAGE ARTS 
CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive, 
St. Catharines, 
Ontario 
L2N 1L1 


Thinking about 
advertising? The Record has 


FOLLOWING A SERVICE of Thanksgiving recognizing the accomplishments of the Knox 
College Restoration and Expansion Fund, presentations were made to the Campaign 
Committee by Donald Pounsett, Chairman of the Board of Knox College. From the left, 
are: the Rev. Dr. Grant MacDonald, Vice-chairman; Kenneth Hall, Campaign Director; 
Gordon Patterson, Vice-chairman; Miss Margaret Waterman, Campaign Secretary; Gor- 
don MacNeill, Chairman of the Campaign Committee. Absent was Donald Carman, Vice- 


chairman. 


The Rev. E.G. MacDonald was 
designated *‘Minister Emeritus’’ of St. 
Mark’s Church, Orillia, Ont., on Nov. 
16 by his successor, the Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, acting on behalf of the session 
of St. Mark’s, and with the approval of 


expressing the love, gratitude and 
appreciation of the congregation was 
presented to him by Mr. Fryfogel. At a 
reception which followed the service 
gifts were presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
MacDonald by the congregation. 


reasonable rates. the Presbytery of Barrie. A citation 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, _F 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, F 
cups and saucers, etc. i 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was recently installed in the sanctuary of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, Ont. The window was presented by Miss Agnes Davidson, on behalf of the Da- 
vidson family, to George Hutton, clerk of session, and was dedicated to the Glory of God, 
in loving memory of Mr. and Mrs. William Davidson and Miss Jessie Cranston Davidson, 
who served the church as elders, church school workers, and leaders of children’s, youth, 
choir, outreach and missionary groups. The window's theme, “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 
reflects their interest in missionary outreach. The dedication service was led by the Rev. 
R.P. Carter and members of the Davidson family (left to right): Jean, Mary, Bruce, Agnes, 
Alexander, Lillian, Carolyn and Grant. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they've probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY BZ5 
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BIDMEAD, MRS. ALFRED (MARGARET), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwa- 
ter. Ont.. member of Ladies Aid and the 
Evening Auxiliary of WMS, Sept. 7, 
1986. 

BLATCHFORD, RALPH WEIR, 61, charter 
member, elder and Clerk of Session of St. 
Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., Oct. 
13, 1986. 

BROWN. JOHN, 82, senior elder and life- 
long member of St. Andrew's Galt 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 10, 1986. 

CARMICHAEL, MRS. EDNA, 82, member 
of First Church, Pembroke, Ont., Hon. 
Life Member of WMS (WD), member of 
Ladies’ League and former choir member, 
Aug. 9, 1986. 

CARSON, MRS. H.D. (ELSIE). a retired 
Presbyterian deaconess, died on November 
5. 1986, at Sechelt, B.C. Matron of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Secretary to the Dean for eleven years; a 
great friend of the U.B.C. students, she su- 
perintended a Sunday School for their chil- 
dren, and was the organist of University 
Hill Church; a sought-after speaker and a 
member of the executive of Westminster 
Presbyterial WMS. 

COWAN, MRS. JENNIE, elder for many 
years of Knox’s Galt Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., avid student of church history, par- 
ticularly the Presbyterian congregations in 
Waterloo County, and in general local his- 
tory; she was President of the Waterloo 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 


¢ memorial plaques 
¢ collection plates 


GB 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


DEATHS 


Historical Society and later was inducted 
into the Waterloo County Hall of Fame; 
keen promoter of Christian education for 
children; deeply interested in the mission 
work of the church; Life Member of WMS 
(WD). Mrs. Cowan died on Nov. 15, 
1986. 


GRAY. MISS ANNE L., organist and choir 
director of St. Andrew’s Church, Prescott, 
Ont., for almost 35 years. Miss Gray was 
an outstanding organist and teacher despite 
being blind. She died on Nov. 15, 1986. 

HAY. BRUCE G., 45, elder and former 
Chairman of Trustees of Margaret Rodger 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Lachute, 
Que.. Nov. 29, 1986. 

HOUSTON, A.. member of Rogers Memorial 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 17, 1986. 
KERNOHAN, DAVID, 83, elder for 19 
years, Trustee, and served on the Board of 
Managers of St. Peter's Church, Madoc, 

Ont. 

KERR. MRS. T., member of Rogers Memori- 
al Church, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 10, 1986. 

MacDONALD, DANIEL, elder and longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, North 
River, Cape Breton, N.S. 

MacLEOD, DONALD NORMAN (DAN), 
84. longtime elder of Kenyon Presbyterian 
Church, Dunvegan, Ont., Dec. 20, 1986. 

MacLEOD, DAN ALLAN, elder and long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
North River, Cape Breton, N.S. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN, 81, elder for 32 years 


MOOSE JAW, SASK. — St. Andrew's 
United Church requires the services of an 
ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR = and/or 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR. 
Large congregation with senior and junior 
choirs. Four-manual Wicks pipe organ. Ex- 
cellent teaching opportunity. These positions 
could be combined to make an interesting 
salary package for the right person. Contact 
the Church Administrator, St. Andrew’s 
United Church, 60 Athabasca St. E., Moose 
Jaw. Sask. S6H OL2 (306) 692-0533. 
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FUND RAISING 
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Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 
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and member for 60 years of St. John’s 
Church, Belfast, P.E.I., Oct. 3, 1986. 

PERRY, FRED ALONZO, 84, elder for 32 
years and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, New Liskeard, Ont., Nov. 
28. 1986. 

REESE, RICHARD, elder and former super- 
intendent of Sunday School of St. An- 
drew’s Church, North River, Cape Breton, 
N.S., June 29, 1986. 

ROBERTSON, ROBERT, longtime elder and 
member of Board of Trustees of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 
25, 1986. 

SCOTT. MRS. BERNICE E., 99, widow of 
the Rev. Alexander G. Scott (1968), mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Woodstock, 
N.B., Nov. 29, 1986. 

SILLERY, WILLIAM R., 92, longtime elder, 
member and Clerk of Session of Caven 
Church, Exeter, Ont., July 4, 1986. 

SILLERY, MRS. WM. R. (AGNES), 91, 
longtime member of Caven Church, Exet- 
er. Ont., member of WMS, Oct. 19, 1986. 

VESSIE, ALEXANDER M., 75, elder of 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, La- 
chute, Que., Nov. 24, 1986. 

WRIGHT, WILSON, 88, elder for 46 years of 
St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, 
Ont., and for many years representative 
elder to Niagara Presbytery. 


O 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Hopedale Presbyterian Church, Oakville, 
Ont.. invites applications for the position of 
Director of Music. Two-manual Allen or- 
gan. Salary negotiable. Please send resume 
to Pam Shaver, 2053 Rebecca St., Oakville, 
Ont., L6L 2A1, (416) 827-2619. 


CHRISTIAN MUSICIANS — 16 track re- 
cording studio available for demos, albums, 
tapes, commercials, etc. Reasonable rates. 
Located in Dundas, Ontario. (416) 627-9662 


Rodgers Organ 
for sale 
Phone: 


(416) 889-2956 


Allen sass 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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INDUCTIONS 

Cho, Rev. Yoon Kak, Oshawa Korean congre- 
gation, Ont., Nov. 30, 1986. 

Ewing. Rev. Linda Brown, as associate min- 
ister — nurture and church growth, Cam- 
bridge, Knox’s Galt Church, Ont., Nov. 
16, 1986. 

Grant, Rev. James M., Westville, St. An- 
drew’s Church, N.S., Nov. 6, 1986. 

Pottinger, Rev. Willard K., Hamilton, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., as senior minister, 
Nov. 27, 1986. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
PrBae Clave rz 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA IR2. 

Kensington/St. John’s, New London pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Rev. Bert Vancook, Sum- 
merside Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I., CIN 2V5. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge., Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG IMO. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Rev. Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. North, 
Arnprior, Ont., K7S 2K8. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 


TRANSITION 


son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Cannington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ronald 
Wallace, Kirkfield, Ont., KOM 2E0. (Ef- 
fective July Ist, 1987) 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 
D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 
Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Da- 
vid Murphy, 2 York Street, Orangeville, 
Ont., LOW 1L6. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J.W. Hutchi- 
son, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., L5L 
2B3. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWillaims, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6L 3C8. 


Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., MSS 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C IMS. 


Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Esson 
Church, and Jarratt, Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, 134 Fittons Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew's Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. D. Ian 
Victor, P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont., NON 
1RO. 

Grimsby, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. T.M. 
Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., LOC 3L8. 

Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maissoneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
N9E 1Y6. 
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416-977-3857 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Role 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
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For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


(ameeolemm)) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Ce AW = Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


SHEILA MORRISON 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
Rube 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 
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MINISTER 
for 
non denominational 
suburban church 
established in 1833 


Benefits include: car allowance, 


O.H.I.P., pension fund contributions, 
group insurance, house & utilities. 


Applications are invited from ordained 
clergy of major denominations. 


For further information write to: 
Pastoral Relations Committee 
Farringdon Independent Church 
287 Mount Pleasant Road 
Brantford, Ontario N3T 1V2 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Mid- 
land, Ontario is seeking a second full-time 
Ministerial staff person, to work in many 
areas Of Ministry. Applicants must be or- 
dained or licensed Ministers or members of 
the Order of Diaconal Ministries. WRITE 
Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown, c/o Knox Presbyte- 
rian Church, Midland, Ontario L4R | WI. 


Dorothy Lake Camp 


Wilderness Camp in Northern Ontario 
Looking for Staff: Cook, Assistant Cook, 
Waterfront Staff, Counsellors, Property 
Caretaker. 

Reply by April 15/87 to: Rev. Wes Nenyer, 
3 Bogie Rd., Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 
Nee 


CAMP KANNAWIN 
Synod of Alberta 


Paid summer positions are now 
available for: Administrator (1); Pro- 
gram Director (1); Counsellors (6); 
Chaplain (1); Waterfront Directors 
(2); Cooks (2); Cook/Maintenance 
(1); Maintenance (1). 


For job descriptions and application 
forms please contact immediately: 
Ms. Winona Smith 
4 Gissing Drive S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 4V7 


EXCELLENT 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Excellent business opportunity avail- 
able to you involving carpentry, sales 
and management. No office or ware- 
house required. This opportunity is 


available to residents of Windsor, 
Ridgetown, Strathroy, Cambridge 
and Woodstock areas. You will deal 
directly with a leading, stable, man- 
ufacturer of Ontario. If interested 
please direct all inquiries to Box 
#158, Sarnia, Ontario N7T 7H9. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gorie, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Jamie- 
son, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 1HO. 

Monkton, Knox Church, Cranbrook, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. B.A. Nevin, Box 159, 
Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO0. 

St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. Dr. Da- 
vid S. Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., N5A 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S]. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N343. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Velerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Atla., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL OCO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presybterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., V1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Bernard Embree, 965 
Tollcross Rd., N. Vancouver, B.C., V7H 
2G" 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1BO0. 
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Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W ICI. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. 
E., Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- 
ence ordained ministers for Church Extension 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada. 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 


A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers of English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Superior: 
Rev. Blake Carter, 
Lakeview Presbyterian Church, 
278 Camelot Street, 
THUNDER BAY, Ontario, 


P7A 4B4. 
Telephones: C. (807) 345-8823 


R. (807) 345-6055 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Saying Yes to Jesus Christ Today 


\ \ } were sitting face to face, having a ‘heart to heart.” She was trying to 
e come to the point of making a decision, an important decision, one 


that would determine the direction of her journey for perhaps the rest of her life. 
It had to do with vocation, with sensing the leading of the Lord God, the nudg- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Was she making the decision or had God already decided? 
If that was so, did she have any part to play in it? Or was she simply a puppet, 
whose strings are pulled and whose legs and arms jump when someone else so 


decides? 


But she could say 
no and still live. 
She had an 


option, and that 
was the struggle. 


She knew she wasn’t a toy. God 
does not play with us. We are people, 
his persons, with gifts and responsi- 
bilities and a certain freedom. Her 
saying yes was her response to God’s 
saying ‘‘I need you.”’ 

But she could say no and still live. 
She had an option, and that was the 
struggle. Should she or shouldn’t 
she? Could she live with herself if 
she said no? Could she live if she 
were to say yes? “‘What would hap- 
pen? Please tell me.’’ The question 
came with a rush. 

There was no similar response. 
‘“You are asking me something to 
which there is no quick and easy an- 
swer.’’ Say yes to God and you em- 
bark on a journey to which there is no 
detailed map. It unfolds day by day. 
You might have some idea of the des- 
tination. But in between? You walk 


Read 
1 Peter 4:7-11, 
Romans 8: 18-26, 
Colossians 1:12-30, 
Philippians 2:5-11 


. . in faith. 

Basically, the question was if I 
say yes to Jesus Christ today, what 
will happen tomorrow? Again, we 
walk in faith. 

Saying yes to Jesus Christ is say- 
ing yes, I accept what he has done for 
me on the cross. Saying yes 1s ac- 
cepting his salvation, his love, his 
presence. Saying yes to him is saying 
no to self. Saying yes to him is to 


(Written on behalf of the Con- 
gress 87 Committee. The Con- 
gress theme is ‘‘Saying Yes to 
Jesus Christ Today.’’ Come 


and further explore this impor- 
tant theme with us in Winnipeg 
in May of this year.) 


walk his walk, the journey that re- 
quires humility, and obedience, the 
servant stance (Philippians 2). 

If you say yes to Jesus Christ, must 
you be sure of who he is? The answer 
is decidedly yes! Colossians helps us 
here. Jesus Christ is ‘‘. . . the visible 
likeness of the invisible God, Cre- 
ator, head of the Church, source of 
its life, Son, the Resurrected One, 
the Reconciler.’’ We are dealing (or 
he is dealing with us!) with the very 
Son of God, the One who is alive, to- 
day. 

That’s another important point. 
It’s today we are talking about. Not 
yesterday and not even tomorrow. 
But today, the now of your life and 
mine. 

Is that all we do in the Church, re- 
member who Jesus was, and what he 
did and said? If that is all we do, 
small wonder that people tell us that 
we are living in the past. History 
books tell us about that. We need, 
now, a faith to sustain us, a trust to 
uphold us, a hope to encourage us, a 
love to empower us. 

Are you saying that the Bible is all 
part of the past? Certainly not. The 
Bible is the word of God that speaks 
to us now. “‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd,’ not was, once upon a time. 

But just a minute. If I say yes, then 
what? *‘The Spirit comes to help us’”’ 
Paul assures us. It’s a journey that we 
don’t need to make on our own, lean- 
ing on our few resources. The jour- 
ney’s made in the company of the 
One who said, ‘“‘Lo I am with you, 
always.”’ 


Lord God, so often we say no. 

We really don’t mean to. We 
don’t want to hurt or disappoint you. 
Forgive us then for what we either 
do, or fail to do. It takes faith to say 
yes, without condition. Grant us then 
that kind of faith and trust and obedi- 
ence. For Jesus’s sake, Amen. g 
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Discussion, dialogue, and friendship. 


SCENES FROM 


CRIEBE HILLS 
COMMUNITY 


See the interview with Robert Spencer, 
Director of Crieff Hills Community, 
published in this issue. 


The cross — a landmark and focus for 
the community property. 


Ancient legends — modern tragedy 
See ‘‘Ireland — the blood sacrifice’ on page 14 
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The debate about 


by Theodore Olson 


Lord‘ 


here are two dangers in the current debate about children and the 

Lord’s Table. One is that we shall rely on the wrong reasons for 
the positions we find ourselves taking. The other is that our reasoning 
itself may be inconsistent and may lead in surprising directions. These 
dangers are present no matter what position we believe we support. 


I When we deal with the issue of children and the 
Lord’s Table, it would be well to distinguish theological 
reasons from political preferences or social allegiances. Un- 
less we do this, we run the risk of treating merely fashiona- 
ble ideas as if they were parts of doctrine. 

For example, we live in an age of democracy. Though 
Churchill reminded us that it is the worst system in the 
world (except for all the others), we sometimes treat it as a 
Great Good. The substance of political issues gets pushed 
aside and we focus instead on whether doing that thing will 
be less or more democratic. ‘‘More democratic”’ seems un- 
questionably better — never mind what we are talking 
about. 

Has this assumption crept into discussion of children and 
the Lord’s Table? Are we automatically defensive about be- 
ing ‘‘exclusive?’’ Does it seem good to include children be- 
cause it’s ‘‘more democratic?’’ When we feel uneasy about 
some privilege of ours, it may spring from a deep sense of 
our own unworthiness in the sight of God. But, equally, it 
may arise from a more secular source, the notion that no one 
is ‘‘good enough”’ to lord it over another or to be *“judge- 
mental’? of others in any way. Here we do not encounter hu- 
mility but evidence of its poor, secular counterparts, envy 
and insecurity. They have produced a disastrous loss of con- 
fidence and vigour in society; and they are a very poor guide 
indeed to church doctrine and to appropriate practice in the 
sacraments. To say this is not to take a position on the issue 
of children and the Lord’s Table; it is only to point to tainted 
arguments. If there are sound theological arguments, let 
these prevail. 
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A second example, this time from popular psychology. 
Our society has strange and contradictory ideas about chil- 
dren. It is widely believed that childhood is precious, 
unique and special, something to be extended as long as 
possible. Thus the license we extend to adolescents: they, 
like children, are not accountable in many ways. Much of 
what could be looked on as blameworthy behaviour is de- 
scribed as play, as when automobile theft becomes “‘joy- 
riding’’ when done by youths. 

On the other hand, our society also exploits children ruth- 
lessly, exerting heavy pressure on them to become individu- 
al, gratification-seeking consumers. As a natural extension 
of this, they are cruelly exposed to sexual pressures at the 
earliest possible moments, through advertisements in which 
children are more and more commonly portrayed as sexual 
objects, and through television and the popular culture it 
fosters and celebrates. The point is not what children **over- 
hear’’ but what is aimed at them. The public schools are not 
exempt. What is the impact, the foreknown and intended 
impact, of ‘‘non-judgemental’’ lead-in clauses in junior 
high school sex education classes like “‘When you become 
sexually active. . .”’ or ‘‘When you decide to. . .”’? 

The problem in both cases, adulation as well as exploita- 
tion, is that we want to enroll small children in adult fanta- 
sies. When we do this, we are not concerned at all with the 
children but with our own neuroses as a society. We like to 
think about innocence; we want to feel good about words 
like growth and caring. But we are the same people who 
quietly allow gross exploitation of these same children, 

How does this relate to the current debate in the church? 


we 


hildren and the 


[able 


We as Presbyterian Christians cannot safely employ the Ta- 
ble either to foster or to combat adult fantasies about chil- 
dren. That is for other times and places. Our discussion 
about the relation of children and the Holy Table should not 
turn the Table into a pulpit or into a demonstration of some 
thesis. 


II A quite different problem can affect our thinking 
about children and the Eucharist. This is the problem of 
confused thinking or of forgetting what we are trying to 
prove — or of trying to fool others as well as ourselves. 

For example, it is perhaps appropriate to argue that, as 
Baptism is administered to all, apart from worthiness or 
even consciousness, so the Lord’s Supper should be open to 
children, to those not having an adult discernment of the 
Lord in the Sacrament. That analogy may or may not bear 
much weight in our decision-making. The purported study 
document Children of the Covenant took this line. 

But then it went on, as others have since, to downgrade 
confirmation, in order to forestall the argument that Bap- 
tism has to be completed somehow by something else — 
confirmation — as a necessary preparation for admission to 
the Table. We have even been told confirmation should be 
repeatable as necessary, at different occasions in one’s life. 

It is just here that the hand becomes quicker than the eye. 
The argument turns on itself. The presence of children as 
active participants in the Lord’s Supper, justified in this 
fashion and possibly described as a ‘‘right,’’ is then fre- 
quently taken as evidence that we need to change our doc- 
trine of Baptism! What began as a proof based on the histor- 
ic Presbyterian doctrine of Baptism (one we share with the 
great majority of Christians) somehow turns into subversion 
of that doctrine. How does this come about? 

If the Lord’s Supper is ‘‘good for’’ children, if they will 
derive unspecifiable benefits from it, if they will feel loved 
and wanted more because they come to the Table, then it 
follows that our doctrine of Baptism (first used to justify ad- 
mission of children to the Table!) is defective, for infants 
are too young, if baptized as infants, to have these feelings. 
It turns out that the demand for inclusion of children at the 


Table — if made on this basis — is subversive of our doc- 
trine of both sacraments. The tracks of the twisted argument 
are covered by adopting a sectarian view of both sacra- 
ments. 

Presbyterians, till now, have not treated the sacraments 
as things we do to increase our own morale. They are not 
exercises under our control at all. We do not use them to 
prove slogans derived from social and political proposi- 
tions. The Lord’s Supper is God’s own gift to us. Jesus 
Christ is objectively present to us and we to him. We do not 
conjure him up (or fail to do so) on the basis of how pious 
we feel on a given Sunday morning. His real presence is 
never a product of our feelings or our politics. 


Ill We need to continue to debate whether to include 
children regularly at the Table, occasionally at the Table, or 
never at the Table. Once raised as an issue, it cannot be sup- 
pressed. But let us debate as Presbyterians, making certain 
that we begin from the foundations of our own theology. To 
say this is not to preordain the conclusion of that debate. 
Semper reformanda is still one of our principles; we are al- 
ways open to further reformation. But when we argue for 
that, let us do so openly and not conceal that a ‘‘harmless’’ 
change in one place may have grave consequences in anoth- 
er. We are not out to surprise one another or to gain an un- 
looked-for advantage over people we may see as obstruc- 
tionists or as agitators. This is, after all, the Table of the 
Lord we are talking about where, above all other places, we 
are seen and known for what we are. oO 


Dr. Olson is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and a Professor in the Reli- 
gious Studies Programme at York University in 
Toronto. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


In spirit and in truth 


‘All the unhappiness of men derives from one single thing, which ts 
not knowing how to stay quietly in one room. ” 


Blaise Pascal 


‘fill in’ a missing element, to provide 
a spiritual infusion for our church. 
After the motion was approved, com- 
missioners rose, many with tears in 
their eyes, to sing a doxology. It was 
done. 

This conclusion is in no way in- 
tended to disparage the work of the 


4B refresh your memory a little, Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) was a math- 
O ematician, physicist, theologican, man-of-letters and one of the semi- 
nal thinkers in the history of Christian spirituality. He was, contrary to the con- 
clusion some might jump at on the basis of the introductory quotation, not a re- 
cluse, nor was he unacquainted with the world of ‘hard science’ and technology 
that our age deems to be so inimical to any consideration of spirituality. 

Before he was eleven, he had worked out the first twenty-three propositions of 
Euclid, entirely on his own, without prior knowledge or instruction. At sixteen, 


he published a paper on solid geome- 
try. He patented a calculating ma- 
chine that in its operating principles 
foreshadowed the modern computer. 
He developed theories and plans for 
mass transport in urban centres. Cre- 
dentials established? 

On November 23, 1654, near mid- 
night, he had the first of two reve- 
lations, a kind of second conversion 
experience, that led him to react 
against the remoteness of the Chris- 
tianity he had practised, the aridness 
of over-intellectualizing. (His experi- 
ences were known to the world only 
after his death, from scraps of paper 
sewn into his clothes.) He didn’t 
cease to think, he thought differently, 
and the ‘difference’ offended the de- 
fenders of orthodoxy, leading to the 
suppression of the movement, Janse- 
nism, to which he lent his consider- 
able support. 

In his life and person, Pascal 
serves, or will serve this editorial, as 
an example of a reconciled tension in 
Christian life. How do we follow 
Pascal in holding together intellectual 
credibility on the one hand, a cultiva- 
tion of those things that stir and move 
the soul on the other, and combine 
them in a mature spirituality that can 
sustain, intrigue, surprise and en- 
lighten the Christian over a lifetime? 

As a denomination, we have not 
been very successful, or even very 
interested, in helping people to be at 


There is also a 
tendency (in prayer) 
to keep God 


informed, in case 
he has missed 
something. 


peace and to grow within the ‘walls’ 
of their lives: time, circumstance, 
God-given uniqueness, calling. 
When Canadian Presbyterians pursue 
spirituality (and I think it fair to say 
that the need for developing this di- 
mension of the life of faith has never 
gone completely unrecognized) we 
tend to do it corporately, usually in 
the conduct of public worship, or in 
auxiliary gatherings (small groups), 
and para-church organizations (rene- 
wal movements, ecumenical fel- 
lowships, etc.). I have come to be- 
lieve that the birth of the Committee 
on Church Growth (originally to 
Double in the Eighties) at the 105th 
General Assembly in 1979, was, 
unconsciously at least, an attempt to 
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Church Growth Committee. Indeed, 
as subsequent events have proved, 
many who greeted the proposal en- 
thusiastically did so with the idea that 
the Spirit would do everything to 
bring growth about, leaving the 
Committee with the uphill battle it 
has waged. 

In public worship, the search for a 
deeper spirituality usually takes one 
of two divergent paths. There is the 
‘folksy-earnest’ approach, whereby 
the gates of heaven are scaled by 
singing more heartily, praying more 
fervently. The hymns or ‘choruses’ 
are rollicking. The prayers are famil- 
iar to the point of chuminess, repeti- 
tious, and generally sloppy — ‘Jesus 
wejus’ and ‘lettuce’ prayers. (‘‘Oh 
Jesus we just ...’’ and ‘‘Let us’’ 
... ‘do or receive this, that or the 
other 7e)."oh- Lordy’) 

There is also a tendency to keep 
God informed, in case he has missed 
something. I remember prayers at 
seminary wherein the Lord would be 
thanked and informed (with the oth- 
ers present) that, for example, *‘Our 
young people’s group has grown 
from 11 to 17 members.’’ You have 
no doubt heard prayers that begin by 
letting God know where we are and 
what we are doing. ‘“‘Oh God, we are 
gathered here at St. Andrew’s on this 
the occasion of our 123rd anniversary 
to...’ Now God is gracious, and 

continued on page 8 
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A response to 
Dr. Molgaard 


In November, Dr. Molgaard wrote 
a letter to The Presbyterian Record 
concerning the church leaflet and at- 
tendant ceremonies for Remem- 
brance Day. Mr. Wishart has replied 
as follows: 

Dear John, 

Thank you for the copy of your let- 
ter to Mr. Dickey of The Presbyteri- 
an Record, concerning the church 
leaflet used on Sunday, November 
9th, 1986. I must apologize for hav- 
ing the congregation sing the hymn 
‘*Onward Christian Soldiers’’ at that 


service. When I have asked the con- 


gregation for favourite hymns, that 
one is often requested, and I was 
asked for it for that Sunday. I usually 
resist such requests, for the context is 
all wrong. The ‘‘Christian soldiers’’ 
of the hymn are those who are fight- 
ing the good fight of faith, not those 
engaged in military service. A far 
better hymn for Remembrance Day is 
‘‘God of grace, and God of glory”’ 
which recognizes the folly of war. 
On several occasions we have used 
it, played by the military band. 

Your letter raises the very delicate 
and timely question of how Remem- 
brance Day should be celebrated in 
the future. You are right to say that it 
may be used to commemorate all 
those who have been victims of war. 
Such remembrance is appropriate 
along with the memorials to those 


Watson’s WorRLD 
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who were enlisted in the forces. In 
Newfoundland it always has been 
normal to include those who were 
killed in the sinking of the Caribou, 
and those lost in the K of C fire in St. 
John’s (both in 1942), and merchant 
seamen, among the war dead. But 
how do we lay wreaths for the vast 
civilian populations slaughtered in 
the twentieth century in war and 
peace? In 1895 the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly passed resolutions of 
sympathy for the Armenian people. 
The ‘‘final solution’’ of the Armeni- 
an problem took place in 1915, and 
we remember it only when the press 
reports another attack on a Turkish 
embassy. In the attack two years ago 
in Ottawa a young security guard, a 
university student I believe, had to 
‘‘pay the price.’’ The Armenians 
have been followed by the Ukraini- 
ans, the European Jews, the Cambo- 
dians, and many others. How should 
we commemorate them? 

I think that we need to preserve 
Remembrance Day. The men who 
went forth in 1915 and 1940 went to 
a duty that had to be served. The cost 
to them and to their families was ter- 
rible. They should be honoured. The 
danger at present is that revisionist 
history will deride their service. We 
can already see the effect of those 
who would portray the Billy Bishops 
and the Harry Trumans as fools and 
knaves. Tommy Ricketts and Dermot 
English deserve better than that. 

The second thing which we must 
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preserve is respect for those in our 
society who defend public order. 
Close at hand we have the police on 
whom we depend. They put them- 
selves at risk every day, and other 
emergency workers share their dan- 
ger. Also necessary are the members 
of the Canadian Forces. Since the 
Second World War their chief duty 
has been peacekeeping. Their record 
of service in Cyprus, Sinai, Syria has 
been excellent. Their participation in 
the Korean War was at the direction 
of the United Nations. Their role in 
defense of North America and West- 
ern Europe has been honourable, and 
a danger to no one except them- 
selves. Remembrance Day helps re- 
mind them and all of us that such 
duty is honourable and necessary, 
that the tradition of the Canadian 
Forces is a worthy one, and that there 
are still those who have to ‘‘pay the 
price.’’ This is not to glorify war in 
any way. 

I have a great deal of sympathy for 
your wife, and for those like her 
whose memories of war are direct, 
acute, and disturbing. It is for her 
sake, and for others like her that we 
ought now to add to our wreath-lay- 
ing a memorial to everyone who has 
suffered in war. There are so many of 
them, so many of the innocent. There 
is no wish in our ceremonies in the 
church to offend wonderful people 
like Elke. We would rather share 
their sorrow, and point to a better 
world and a better hope. 


Noel Watson 
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AND THE PERFORMANCE 


I am very appreciative of your let- 
ter, because it gives voice to the sen- 
sibilities of many people in the 
church and the community. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tan S. Wishart, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Why wait for the 
wolf at the door? 
— A reply to 

Judy MacDonald 


Judy MacDonald’s January article 
about ministry at Queen Street East 
Church causes me great concern. Is 
this the congregation that we in other 
inner-city parishes have long looked 
toward as a ‘‘model’’? Of course the 
ageing process has taken its toll 
there, as it has in all Presbyterian 
congregations, but what I hear her 
saying is that some of the most im- 
portant steps and directions toward 
ongoing and creative ministry have 
been dangerously neglected, perhaps 
even to a point of no return! 

Dr. Robson’s words bear much 
wisdom: a congregation that fears its 
demise becomes terrified of life it- 
self. Surely this is the ever-present 
‘wolf at the door’’ for too many old- 
er urban churches. Why then do we 
permit this mentality so much room 
to germinate? Ms. MacDonald re- 
ports that after 31 years, Queen 
Street East faces an ultimate endur- 
ance test as Dr. Robson retires and 
leaves. ‘‘Now, the church will have 
to determine its modern mission, and 
begin to serve it,’’ she writes. Only 
now? What about yesterday? Now 
may be too late! The question begs to 
be asked: Why hasn’t this church 
been ‘‘determining its modern mis- 
sion’’ all along? Do we only under- 
stand the church’s mission through 
the identity of its ministers? Surely 
not! No doubt there are innumerable 
Presbyterians who see the work of 
ministry and mission as something 
confined exclusively to the job de- 
scription of the ordained minister, 
but time and experience has taught us 
the foolishness of following that 
road. A congregation that abdicates 
its powerful, self-determining wit- 
ness, leaving it in the hands of the 
minister, must expect to ““die’’ every 
time the minister leaves, be it every 


few years or every 31 years! I believe 
that what Ms. MacDonald portrays as 
‘‘the inner-city problem’’ is not that 
at all. It may be a problem experi- 
enced at Queen Street East, but some 
of those neighbouring ten congrega- 
tions she mentions would like to be 
counted out of both the category and 
the mindset. 

Further along she states, *‘The 
congregation must begin planning its 
future in short order.’’ To misquote 
Ronald Reagan, ‘‘Here we _ go 
again!’’ No wonder Queen Street 
East is fearful. When did the plan- 
ning for current ministries take 
place? To hear Ms. MacDonald is to 
believe there never was any; alto- 
gether a damning commentary in the 
life of an important congregation. No 
congregation has a divine right to 
permanent existence. It must labour 
hard in ministry and outreach, and 
display to God and the world that the 
gospel it bears is life-giving indeed. 
But neither should a congregation 
‘*wait’’ for its minister to leave or re- 
tire. The time and momentum lost in 
counting the days can often only be 
recovered at great cost in terms of 
lost contact with the community and 
a delayed response to people’s real 
needs. 

There are innumerable options for 
inner-city ministry when the Chris- 
tian people who form the heart of the 
worshipping community are freed 
from the restricting, false security 
that a church building offers. Why do 
we insist upon maintaining gothic 
fortresses only to leave them unused, 
under-used, or mis-used six days of 
the week? The inefficiency of our 
stewardship is deplorable. No won- 
der the costs become prohibitive. 
Sharing staff, facilities, equipment, 
programme — the alternatives for a 
creative and effective change to our 
outmoded, stagnant ministries of the 
past are numerous and accessible. 
And they are readily possible when 
we show a willingness to take the 
risks and dream the dreams. The 
Christian gospel calls us to nothing 
less important than this kind of peo- 
ple-oriented vision for ministry. And 
it must begin to happen for the inner- 
city now because the genuine need 
has never been greater. This is the 

continued on page 34 


WANTED: PHOTOGRAPHS INDIA 
Will purchase 19th, early 20th century pho- 
tographs, albums, stereos, books, etc., con- 
cerning INDIA, CEYLON, EGYPT, FAR 
EAST, AFRICA. Please call or write: Gary 
Stone, 613 Ariel Crescent, Pickering, Onta- 
rio L1V 4V6, (416) 839-7965. 


‘“‘A CONTINUING WITNESS”’ 
The history of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Lambert, Quebec, is available on request 
at $9.00 per copy, including handling 
charges, from St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 496 Birch Avenue, St. Lambert, 
Quebec J4P 2M8. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


To advertise phone: 
441-1111 Ext. 172 


Getting 
upstairs 


Garaventa 
Home-Li 


Wide, comfortable seat 

Easy-to-operate controls 

Many safety features 

Your choice of 3 designs for 

straight or curved stairways 

Good looking and affordable! 

Call us today for a FREE colour brochure 
Phone: 1-604-594-0422 

TOLL FREE: 1-800-663-6556 


AR GARAVENTA  Dept't. D-6 
U.S.: P.O. Box L-1, Blaine, WA 98230 
Cda.: 7505 - 134A Street, Surrey, B.C., Canada V3W 7B3 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE IN-HOME CONSULTATION 
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The primary goal of all institutions 
and subcultures is self-preservation. 
Preserving the faith is central to 
God’s plan for human history; pre- 
serving particular religious institu- 
tions is not. Do not expect those who 


run the institutions to be sensitive to 
the difference. God needs no partic- 
ular person, church, denomination, 
creed, or organization to accomplish 
his purpose. He will make use of 
those, in all their diversity, who are 


From the Editor 
continued from page 4 


hears prayers, if indeed it is prayer 
that is being offered. But too often 
prayers get filled with words, the 
noise of an agenda — our agenda — 
rather than a contemplation, a listen- 
ing, a communion. It was Flannery 
O’Connor who wrote: “‘I try militant- 
ly never to be affected by the pious 
language of the faithful but it is al- 
ways coming out when you least ex- 
pect it. . . | doubtless hate pious lan- 
guage . . . because I believe the rea- 
lities it hides.’’ Spirituality is not cul- 
tivated by raising the emotional ante, 
by turning up the volume or increas- 
ing the frequency. Nor does it de- 
spise or eliminate the mental pro- 
cesses, though it may suspend what 
normally passes as analytic rea- 
soning. 

The other path involves the pursuit 
of spirituality in worship through a 
more classic or ‘higher’ liturgy — 
more congregational responses, the 
use of canticles, vestments, pulpit 
falls, etc., (colour co-ordinated to the 
seasons of the Christian year), a strict 
adherence to the lectionary, and so 
on. Critics of such liturgical practices 
often accuse the practitioners of ‘‘try- 
ing to be Anglican’’ or words to that 
effect. Such criticism is not entirely 
fair, since there are many historic an- 
tecedents; and within the Reformed 
tradition, for variations on the four 
hymns-scripture lessons-long prayer- 


(SLEANINGS 


ready to be used, but will leave to 
themselves those who labor for their 
own ends. 

Nonetheless, questioning the insti- 
tution is synonymous, for many, with 
attacking God — something not long 
to be tolerated. Supposedly they are 
protecting God, an almost humorous 
notion if its consequences were not 
so hurtful. Apparently God is fragile, 
his feelings easily hurt, sort of like 
Mr. Snuffleupagus on ‘‘Sesame 


and-sermon order that form the struc- 
ture of many worship services. More- 
over, a carefully constructed and 
well-understood liturgy frees the 
worshipper from the accidents of cur- 
rent taste and the personal prefer- 
ences of the minister, enhances the 
sense of historic continuity, “‘that 
great company of believers in every 
age’’ and provides a physical frame- 
work, through the senses, for the 


The spiritual 
life of the 
individual Christian 
needs to receive 
more attention. 
Such attention 
will not be 
easily focused. 


content. ‘Props,’ if you will, but who 
among us cannot use propping up 
from time to time? 

The danger here is form without 
content and the accompanying charge 
of ritualism or stuffiness. Moreover, 
the fact remains that for most Canadi- 
an Presbyterian congregations, these 
liturgical ‘clothes’ simply don’t fit. 
Maybe they will in time, especially 
given some efforts being made in 
leadership and teaching in the field of 
worship; maybe not. But such at- 
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Street’? who feels sad and frustrated 
when people don’t believe he exists. 
Actually, they are protecting them- 
selves, their view of the world, and 
their sense of security. The religious 
institution has given them meaning, a 
sense of purpose, and, in some cases, 
careers. Anyone perceived as a threat 
to these things is a threat indeed. 
Daniel Taylor 

“‘The Myth of Certainty’’, 

Jarrell, 1986. oO 


tempts to deepen a sense of spirituali- 
ty through worship remain successful 
only in a localized way. 

Of course it should be said that 
most congregations fall somewhere 
between these two paths, enjoying a 
tradition which provides the comfort 
of the familiar, and often meaning- 
ful, but a tradition that has become 
rather static. 

If, as Canadian Presbyterians, we 
have become far better at ‘doing’ 
than ‘being,’ better at bustling about 
what we perceive to be our Father’s 
business than at being still and 
‘knowing’ God if the well- 
springs of our spiritual life have be- 
come brackish or stagnant. . . then it 
could be because we have confined 
spirituality to our corporate behav- 
iour — in small groups, in worship, 
or at Assemblies. 

The spiritual life of the individual 
Christian needs to receive more at- 
tention. Such attention will not be 
easily focused. We will need to have 
the humility to borrow from tradi- 
tions other than our own. We will 
need to resist the temptation to resort 
to a one-size-fits-all technique. We 
may even need a shift in emphasis, 
from the pulpit, and from program- 
ming agencies. And we will need to 
have the trust and the patience to be 
still and wait, to cease co-relating 
spiritual health with numerical or fi- 
nancial success. We will need to 
learn to be at peace with ourselves, in 

m. 
our own roo Oo 


All Routes Lead To Crieff 


Do you realize how really accessible Crieff Hills Community is to 
major transportation networks? 


Driving by car 
6 minutes off Hwy #401 
we're 3 km. south of #401 
5 km. west of Hwy #6 


Riding by bus or train 
into nearby Guelph 


Flying into Toronto 
then take Airline Transportation 
direct, door to door service 
or to the Holiday Inn, Cambridge 


ppeung by yn a Give us a Call 
Bp te eet ae and we can prepare 
then to Mill Creek, it’s well worth for your arrival 
the trip... 


Ask for information on Upcoming Events 


Our Multi-Ethnic Church, March 13-15. Pre-Marriage Weekend for Engaged Couples, 
Celebrating our diversity and April 3-5. Marriage Preparation. 


our oneness in Christ. 
Good Friday Prayer Retreat, April 16-18. 


March Break — Youth Break Out, March 15-18. 


A Weekend of Music, March 20-22. Spring Weeks for Seniors, May 19-22 


For singers, musicians and and May 25-29. 
joyful noise makers. Marriage Enrichment Weekend, May 29-31. 


YOUR CONFERENCE & RETREAT CENTRE 


ah, : 
=a crieff hills community 


R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
Phone (519) 824-7898 


Advertisement 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Ry eeEDAY NIGHT FEVER. 


got until tonight. 

I confess that I feel that I have let 
God down. In the morning, I will let 
my people down. 

So the rush is on. At fever pitch I 
am desperately trying to throw a ser- 
mon together, and my congregation 
will know it when they hear this hod- 
gepodge in the morning. God may 
forgive me; my congregation will 
not! 

Now you know one of the clergy’s 
best-kept secrets. Why doesn’t the 


From over the plastic collar 


John Shorne 


I have vowed many times not to let this happen again. And it has! 
It’s Saturday night. I’m exhausted from a week of counselling, visitation, and 
administration. It’s seven o’clock, and I’m just starting my sermon. By tomor- 
row morning, it has to be the Word of God to my congregation. 
Sure, I know the readings. I looked them up hurriedly yesterday morning in 
the lectionary. I had to have them for the secretary to put in the bulletin. I even 
have a title, of sorts. I had to have that for the newspaper ad. But that’s as far as I 


minister accept Saturday dinner invi- 
tations? (Because he’s suffering from 
Saturday Night Fever.) Why did the 
minister leave the wedding reception 
so early? Wasn’t he having a good 
time? (No. He’s suffering from Sat- 
urday Night Fever.) I never see the 
minister at Couples’ Club. (That’s 
because he suffers from Saturday 
Night Fever.) My, the minister 
looks tired this morning. Was he out 
late last night? (No. Just up late. He 
had this Fever, you know!) 
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Actually, it doesn’t happen that of- 
ten to me: perhaps four or five times 
a year. I’m furious with myself for 
letting it happen even that often; and 
when it does, I suffer from fury as 
well as Fever. 

Now I know all about the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
leads me all the time. But the Spirit 
leads me when I do my work —when 
I read the commentaries, and the les- 
sons, and start putting pen to paper. 
The Spirit will not condone my ‘‘bu- 
syness’’ all week, and then help me 
with my well-deserved Fever. 

I know that there are some clergy 
who look upon the Spirit that way. In 
fact, over the past thirty years I have 
heard many a Saturday Night Fever 
Special! Our people deserve much 
better! 

I am reminded of a man I knew 
over twenty years ago. He thought he 
should be a minister, and had en- 
rolled in first-year theological stud- 
ies. He once said to me, on the eve of 
an important examination, ‘‘I didn’t 
study for this one at all. If the Lord 
wants me to pass, the Spirit will 
inspire me, and [| will.’ I was horri- 
fied. (So was he, the next day. He 
discovered, much to his chagrin, that 
the Lord hadn’t wanted him to pass!) 
He lost interest in being a member of 
the clergy, and went into teaching. 

No, the Spirit will not be used. 
And so I pray, ‘‘Lord, forgive me. 
By your Spirit make my unacceptable 
and miserable effort your Word. I 
have been busy, Lord, in your name. 
But that is no excuse. I throw myself 
on your mercy.”’ 

And I deserve every degree of Fev- 
er I have on this Saturday night! oO 


Our readers are advised that John Shorne is a 
pseudonym, used in this instance because the 
author is an active parish minister. Information 
on the original John Shorne can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 1978, page 423. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Almost persuaded 


An adult comes to his minister 
and asks for baptism but states 
that he doesn’t want to be a mem- 
ber of the Church. What answer 
should be given to him? 

It is always a delight for a minister 
to be involved with someone who has 
come to faith in Jesus Christ and 
wants to be his disciple and be bap- 


tized in the name of the Triune God. 
We see this happen perhaps some- 


what more than in the past when, in 
Presbyterian and other circles, people 
grew up within the family of God and 
confirmed their faith in young adult- 
hood. Today, a large segment of our 
population has not been baptized in 
infancy and has not been exposed to 
the life and teachings of the Church. 
In fact, in the part of the country 
where I reside, I sometimes think that 
the vast majority of people are not 
only strangers to the Church but are 
also quite ignorant about the most ba- 
sic of Christian teachings. 

In this context some people still 
hear the call of Christ and want to 
commit their lives to him. They 
know enough to realize that baptism 
is the scripturally mandated sacra- 
ment of initiation into the fellowship 
of Jesus. They therefore are quite re- 
ady to be baptized and, indeed, de- 
sire it eagerly. 

Yet sometimes the problem which 
you noted in your question arises. 
Some of those eager for baptism do 
not show much eagerness to be mem- 
bers of the Church. And here we 
come to a phenomenon which is be- 
coming increasingly evident through- 
out our denomination. People are 
content to be adherents but not mem- 
bers. They want to sit very loosely to 
the institutional church. They want to 
be free to move around at will from 
denomination to denomination, set- 
tling for a time now here and now 
there, but loathe to make any kind of 
formal and legal commitment to what 
some regard with lofty and often ar- 
rogant disdain as ‘‘institutional reli- 


Tony Plomp 


gion.’’ It is a syndrome that reflects 
itself also in ‘‘trial marriages’’ and 
‘*common-law’’ relationships. 

So what to do with your friend 
who wants to be baptized and yet not 
become a member of the Church? 
The first step, it seems to me, is to in- 
dicate that the sacrament will be ad- 


. to be “ingrafted 
into the Christ’”’ 
means to be 


ingrafted into 
the body of 

Christ, which 

is the Church. 


ministered to him only upon the com- 
pletion of a period of instruction in 
the Christian faith. This will give the 
pastor the opportunity to show the 
relationship between profession of 
faith in Christ, adult baptism, and 
communicant membership in_ the 
church. He will be pointed to one of 


YORKE y CHAPEL 2357 PBlsce St. W. 
767-3153 


the questions that will be asked of 
him at his baptism, namely, “Do you 
promise to make diligent use of the 
means of grace, and to be a faithful 
member of the Church of God?’’ He 
will then be examined by the session 
of the congregation, as is required of 
all who make profession of faith, and 
will then realize that adult baptism 
and membership in the Church are in- 
evitably intertwined. 

It is possible that this person may 
back off from such a commitment. 
He may seek out some other church. 
Yet to my knowledge, most denomi- 
nations across the theological spec- 
trum, including those that practise 
adult-baptism only, require the fulfil- 
ment of similar conditions. Eventual- 
ly he may come to see that to be *‘in- 
grafted into the Christ’? means to be 
ingrafted into the body of Christ, 
which is the Church. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


~“RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
LIMITED Established 1874 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 
Over a Century of Service 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


“Vision” for the future 


T* drive for a television channel dedicated to the transmission of religious 
programming has been renewed. This month a group calling itself **Vision 
TV’ will file another application for a licence to broadcast a national television 
religious service via satellite, to be available through cable to Canadians across 
the country. 

‘*Vision’’ is a new entity that was born last year following the failure of the 
Canadian Interfaith Network to attract the necessary support and funding to 
launch an ambitious project that would have seen Canadian faith communities 


sharing costs and time on a TV chan- 
nel. High initial financial commit- 
ments were required from each mem- 
ber of the group and the idea began to 
unravel when the Roman Catholic 
Church finally refused to participate 
and the Anglicans bowed out. Cross- 
roads Christian Communication, a 
group headed by minister David 
Mainse of 100 Huntley Street, also 
expressed uneasiness with the interf- 
aith aspect. While the CIN project 
was a noble venture it became ob- 
vious over the months of planning 
that it would be cumbersome and un- 
workable and probably unmanage- 
able. 

Now comes a scaled-down model 
that appears much more practical and 


The big challenge 
. will be to 
break out of 


the mould of 
the current 
religious fare 


shows promise of having the ability 
to get off the ground. The mem- 
bership-ownership idea has been 
scrapped. Instead, ‘Vision TV’’ will 
be administered and legally owned 
by a nine-member board and the va- 
rious faith groups will buy time, 
much the same way advertisers pur- 
chase airtime on regular television 
channels. 

The new concept also brings with 
it a whole new structure. The United 
and Lutheran Churches have made 
commitments for start-up funding. 
The Presbyterians and the Catholics 
support the concept but will not pro- 
vide initial funding. They will have 
the opportunity, of course, to pur- 
chase airtime should the proposal be 
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licenced and a channel allocated. 
Crossroads Communication will own 
fifty per cent of the channel and pro- 
vide separate programming in the na- 
ture of 100 Huntley Street. Says the 
new group’s executive director, Da- 
vid Nostbakken, ‘‘Vision TV very 
creatively brings a diversity of Ca- 
nadian faiths together in an achiev- 
able, financially viable structure.’’ 

So what are the chances ‘*Vision’’ 
will flicker into life on our TV 
screens sometime in the near future? 
Certainly the more modest proposal 
will have appeal for a Canadian Ra- 
dio-Television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission that has, of neces- 
sity, become as concerned with the 
size of an applicant’s wallet as it is 
with the strength of the group’s ideal. 
But there will still be apparent the 
kind of nagging concern that surfaced 
among Anglicans when they rejected 
the original CIN project. They said 
there was not enough ‘‘viewer inter- 
est’’ to warrant the launch of an ex- 
clusively religious channel. 

We don’t know whether that con- 
clusion was supported by survey data 
but you can be sure that people will 
not flock to a religious channel sim- 
ply because it is there. Specialty 
channels have had difficulty in the 
past when they overestimated the au- 
dience demands for their services. 
The big challenge for a **Vision”’ 
type of channel will be to break out 
of the mould of the current religious 
fare available on TV, from the finan- 
cial appeals of the evangelists to the 
Sunday service, and become relevant 
and meaningful to the average Ca- 
nadian in daily life. As Herbert 
O’Driscoll, an Anglican priest, writ- 
er (and Congress ’87 speaker) from 
Calgary, noted in a recent newspaper 
column, the future for religious pro- 
gramming on television lies in link- 
ing religion with everything that mat- 
ters in our daily lives. That would 
truly be a *‘Vision’’ for the future. [] 
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Growing Views 


A CREATIVE APPROACH 


Commit&® 


lie congregation is small, with 
few musical gifts among its people. 
No one could be found to lead or 
take part in the music of the 
church. The town is small and has 
few resource people. The budget is 
very limited. How do you provide 
music for the worship services and 
how do you introduce the congre- 
gation to the rich musical tradition 
of the Christian faith? 


The problem was acute. The 
congregation was discouraged be- 
cause the great gift of music was 
lacking. Hymn singing, which is 
able to heighten and deepen the 
worship experience, was non-exis- 
tent. The situation seemed desper- 
ate. 


This was the situation in St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Arm- 
strong, B.C. and they, under the 
leadership of their recently ap- 
pointed minister, the Rev. Betty 
McLagan, found a way to supply 
some of the much needed musical 
component. 


They developed the concept of a 
Music Sunday to be held the last 
Sunday of each month. The idea 
was that they would search out 
people with musical talent and ask 
them to share it with St. Andrew’s. 
Presbyterian churches within a 
100 km. radius, as well as others in 
the presbytery, were contacted. In- 
quiries were made of other de- 
nominations in the area. The high 
school principal was asked for sug- 
gestions, as well as the Oddfellows 
Lodge and other groups in town. 
The most rewarding responses 
came from the personal contacts 


made by members of the congre- 
gation with their friends and ac- 
quaintances. The response of the 
musicians was most heartening. 
When the situation was explained 
they were most willing to share 
their gifts and during the past year 
St. Andrew’s has had an inspiring 
Music Sunday every month. 


Groups and_ individuals have 
played and sung a wide range of 
music styles including classical, 
folk, gospel and contemporary. 


One of the highlights of the year 
was a 25-voice choir which came 
from St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kelowna (65 km away). 
Another was the visit of Norman 
Macdonald, who came from St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
Kamloops and presented a sermon 
in song. He sang gospel favourites 


with short meditations between 
the songs. A superbly trained band 
from the local Christian School 
added a particularly exciting di- 
mension to their service. The 
bandmaster chose hymns from the 
Book of Praise and the congrega- 
tional singing reached — great 
heights accompanied by _ the 
joyous sound. There is nothing as 
heart-warming as a good hymn- 
sing! 


A tenor soloist made the 
Christmas service very special, and 
during the year several other solo- 
ists shared their gifts with the con- 
gregation. Debbie Ward from St. 
David’s, Kelowna brought her own 
sound system and had tapes with 
which to accompany herself. 


Instrumentalists have also par- 
ticipated, among them a guitar 
duo, a French horn player and a 
trumpeter. 


These music services are infor- 
mal and relaxed and the congrega- 
tion is encouraged to invite their 
neighbours and friends. The visi- 
tors are introduced and welcomed 
in a friendly atmosphere. A time of 
fellowship follows during a coffee 
hour, when the congregation has 
the opportunity to get to know the 
guest artists and the visitors who 
come to the Music Sundays. 


These special Sundays continue 
to be a great source of joy and 
inspiration for the congregation. 
The emphasis is on praising and 
thanking God together, and doing 
this through the precious gift of 
music. 


— A creative approach to a problem — 
The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 
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FOUNDATION MYTH Every country has its found- 
ing fathers and its foundation myth. France has the fall of 
the Bastille, England the signing of the Magna Charta, Rus- 
sia the storming of the Winter Garden Palace. For the Re- 
public of Ireland it is the Easter Rising. 

Seventy-one years ago a small group of revolutionaries 
took over the centre of Dublin city and held it for a week 
until it was reduced to rubble by the artillery of the British 
Army. The leaders, all signatories to the Proclamation of 
the Irish Republic, were executed. The event, solemnly 
commemorated every Easter, has become the foundation 
story of the Irish Republic. It differs in one regard from 
most other foundation stories. It is a religious as well as a 
political event. According to the Commandant-General of 
the rebels, they were laying down their lives for Ireland, as 
Christ laid down his for the world; they were redeeming Ire- 
land with their blood. And they succeeded. A whole new 
generation of revolutionaries sprung up after them as 
Pearse, the Commandant-General had predicted. They took 


The authors of this article consider that there are some 


key spiritual dimensions to the problems affecting Ire- 
land at present which have been there for the past 70 
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4 ow can people who claim to be Christians engage 
in a campaign of murder, intimidation, knee-cap- 


ping and bombing as the IRA/INLA do, or threaten to resist 
by force of arms their constitutional Government as some 
members of the Unionist community do, or retaliate against 
Sinn Fein/IRA and/or innocent Catholics as the UVF do? 
There are many aspects to the present conflict but the basic 
cause of all conflict is sin. Which sin? Idolatry! There are 
spiritual forces at work in Ireland which seek to be 
worshipped. The aim of this article is to identify them. 


up the War of Independence, as it has come to be known, 
and won the measure of political freedom Ireland enjoys to- 
day. Idealistic young people rallied to the call and gave their 
lives as Christ and Pearse had done. They still do, for there 
is a measure of freedom still to be won. There is still the 
North 25% 

That is the kernel of the problem, the Nationalist prob- 
lem. These young people are only doing what Pearse did 
and Pearse did what Christ did, so it can’t be wrong. But did 
he? It is our contention that what Pearse did, what the revo- 
lutionaries of 1916 did, was based on something completely 
the opposite to the sacrifice of Christ. It was, we would 
hold, the unconscious re-enactment of an ancient pagan 
myth, a blood sacrifice to an earth goddess. To explain this 
we have to go back in history. 


Before Chris- 
tianity came to Ireland in the fifth century, our pagan ances- 
tors used to worship many gods, one of whom was the earth 


years and have been largely overlooked. They offer this 
article for urgent reflection, particularly by the Chris- 
tian community, and invite a response. 


goddess called ‘Eire,’ who was regarded as the bride of the 
king who ‘married’ her at Tara at his inauguration. 

From the earliest times Ireland was thought of as a wom- 
an and this image continues vividly and powerfully to the 
present day. Some early writings on this period record that 
though Eire, symbolizing the land, was old and ugly, when 
a human sacrifice was made to her, it was believed that she 
became young and beautiful, a fit bride for the king. Thus a 
young man had to be sacrificed, his blood seeping down 
into the earth. Even before the coming of St. Patrick this 
practice of human sacrifice was abolished and an animal 
substituted for the young man. Nevertheless, the memory of 
the ancient myth, the withered old hag who personified the 
land being transformed into a beautiful young girl by the 
blood sacrifice of young men, remained. It has survived in 
the two images of Ireland with which we are still familiar, 
the young girl, queen Caithlin Ni hUllachain or Roisin 
Dubh, and the old woman, the Sean Bhean Bhoct, the Hag 
of Beara. 


COMING OF CHRISTIANITY Patrick was con- 
verted to Christ as a young man while working on a pig 
farm on Slemish Hill, Co. Antrim. Later, following God’s 
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call, Patrick preached the gospel fearlessly throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. One writer records that he 
founded seven hundred different Christian communities 
throughout the country and baptized thousands of new 
Christians. Patrick’s own writings show us that his Chris- 
tianity was both Spirit-filled and biblical, each page of his 
Confessions being rich in scripture. 


REVIVAL OF CELTIC MYTH IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY It was the poets who kept the Celtic myth 
alive and it is a recurring theme in their writings. They had 
accepted Christianity on one level but without, on another 
level, letting go of paganism and found no difficulty in 
holding two incompatible beliefs at the same time. 

Among the key scholars promoting this myth in the late 
1880s and 1890s, were poets like William Butler Yeats and 
George Russell. Yeats’ play ‘Caithlin Ni hUllachain’ was 
performed in 1902 and this myth is portrayed in it with terri- 
fying clarity. However, both of these men were heavily in- 
fluenced by the occult: Yeats was a spiritualist and a mem- 
ber of the occult Society of the Golden Dawn, whose mem- 
bership also included Maude Gonne. 

Yeats attempted to set up a Druidic order to revive old 
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Celtic worship and used magic; his wife was a medium. 
George Russell was a mystic and had visions of Celtic gods 
and goddesses; he was a close friend and collaborator with 
Yeats. Contance Markiewicz, a close friend of Yeats and 
Russell, took Yeats to a seance in London at one point. 


1916 REBELLION Padhraig Pearse, a poet and school 
teacher, was particularly influenced by Yeats and so he 
came to believe that only the blood sacrifice could rejuve- 
nate the jaded land of Ireland. In his writings, plays and 
speeches in the years before the 1916 Rebellion, Pearse 
taught that: 

(i) Holiness was identical with extreme nationalism: 

‘*bloodshed is a cleansing and a sanctifying thing.’’ 

(ii) Irish nationalism was identical with Christianity. 

(iii) Just as Christ laid down his life for mankind so Ireland, 
or Eire, was calling on her young men to lay down 
their lives for her. 

This was one of the reasons Pearse picked Easter Sunday 
for the Rebellion, so that the New Ireland he wanted would 
be identified with the Rising of Jesus. 

The blood sacrifice to the land now became identified 
with the sacrifice of Christ — Pearse saw himself in that 
role. His play ‘The Singer,’ recognized as being autobiogra- 
phical, if unconsciously so, ends with the Irish rebel con- 
sciously identifying his forthcoming death with that of 
Christ: ‘“One man can free a people as one Man redeemed 
the world. I will take no pike. I will go into battle with bare 
hands. I will stand up before the Gall (the foreigner) as 
Christ hung naked before men on the tree.”’ 

In a comment on Emmet’s death Pearse wrote: ‘‘It is the 
memory of a sacrifice, Christ-like in its perfection... . 
This man was faithful, even unto the ignominy of the gal- 
lows, dying that his people might live, even as Christ 
died.”’ 

The same sentiments are obvious in the other poets who 
fought with Pearse — McDonagh and Plunkett. It was pre- 
cisely their desire to shed their blood for Ireland that drove 
them into a rebellion that could not succeed. They knew it; 
the rebellion had been cancelled by their Commander-in- 
Chief, Eoin McNeill, yet they insisted in going ahead with 
it with a mere handful of followers. Because for them it was 
a symbolic act, a ritual offering of their lives which would 
re-awaken the nation. 

It is significant that the Roman Catholic hierarchy of the 
time had excommunicated all members of the IRB, the se- 
cret revolutionary society that had really organized the re- 
bellion and in which, eventually, Pearse was the prime 
mover. Pearse saw himself as performing a supremely 
Christian act but his church leaders disagreed with him. 
They excommunicated him. They saw, however dimly, that 
the spirit which was driving Pearse was not the Spirit of 
God but the ancient spirit of Eire, still demanding the lives 
of her young men. 
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FOUNDATION MYTH The 1916 Rebellion was 
‘‘universally and explosively unpopular’’ at the time among 
those in the Nationalist tradition. However, the whole scene 
was changed by the execution of the 1916 leaders and by the 
later threat of conscription. 

After the War of Independence (1919-1922) and the Civil 
War (1922-1924) Pearse’s vision had become the national 
orthodoxy. After the electoral victory of Fianna Fail, the 
myth that our freedom had been secured by the sacrificial 
death of Pearse and his companions, offering themselves as 
Christ had done for the world, was incorporated in the edu- 
cational system, so all those in the nationalist tradition have 
been affected by this. To this day it colours their attitudes to 
Northern Ireland, to the IRA, to the British Army and to the 
British Government. 

The pagan nature of the myth is obscured and Christianity 
is distorted. Two examples of this are: Eddie McAteer, a 
Nationalist leader in Derry, said in the 1950s that it did not 
matter whether one joined the Catholic foreign missions or 
the IRA. Recently Eamon McCann, of Derry’s Bogside, 
said ““We came very early to our politics. One learned quite 
literally from one’s mother’s knee that Christ died for the 
human race and Padhraig Pearse for the Irish section of it.”’ 


1981 HUNGER STRIKE There were outbreaks of vi- 
olence almost in each decade since the 1920s, with the IRA 
and INLA continually drawing inspiration from Pearse’s 
blood sacrifice. It was this same motivation that drove on 
Bobby Sands and the other hunger strikers to fast to the 
death in 1981. During the hunger strike they even stated that 
they must give their lives for Eire. 

The last hunger striker was Liam McCluskey and we be- 
lieve that it was due to the power of prayer that Liam, after 
55 days on hunger strike, came off and the hunger strike 
collapsed. Liam subsequently became a committed Chris- 
tian and forsook violence. His testimony shows how at nine 
years of age he learned Irish history and how the 1916 Ris- 
ing had such an impact on him. Praise God Liam is now 
working full-time for reconciliation in Northern Ireland. 

It is a sad fact that a small number of Roman Catholic 
priests actually encourage (blasphemously) the comparison 
of the IRA with the sacrifice of Jesus. One of a number of 
examples is the American, Fr. Dan Berrigan, who stated in 
May, 1981, at a commemoration of the death of Bobby 
Sands in Northern Ireland that his death-fast was similar to 
the 40-days fast of Jesus and that his death was comparable 
to the death of our Lord Jesus on the cross. 


ORIGIN OF THE BLOOD COVENANT FOR UNION- 
ISTS What are we to say of the rabid irrational hatred 
of Catholicism that can drive sincere Christians to terror- 
ism, violence and even murder; of an attachment to the land 


SACRIFICE 


— September, 1912. 


that can justify pogroms, mob violence and something close 
to genocide on the part of Bible-believing Christians? We 
believe that it is related to a deception that lies as close to 
the heart of Irish Protestantism as the sacrifice of Pearse is 
to the heart of Irish Catholicism. Again we must re-trace our 
steps — back to the sixteenth century. 

The Reformation had swept through Scotland but the 
queen regent, with the backing of the French, was threaten- 
ing to eradicate the new faith as Mary Tudor was doing in 
England. John Knox, the-voice of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, went to Geneva to seek the advice of John Calvin. 
Could force be used to defend the Reformation? Calvin re- 
plied that one could only have patience and pray. Knox re- 
jected Calvin’s advice and returned to preach the use of 
force. On his advice the Reformation Lords drew up a cove- 
nant, pledging themselves to defend and foster the “‘Con- 
gregation of the Lord.’’ Many of them signed it in their own 
blood. They then formed an army which, with Knox among 
the leaders, took Perth, then Edinburgh and eventually, 
with the help of Elizabeth I who had now come to the 
throne, took the whole of Scotland and established a Protes- 
tant parliament. 


Sir Edward Carsons signs the Covenant, pledging himself to resist Home Rule, in the City Hall, Belfast 


PHOTO COURTESY: ULSTER MUSEUM, BELFAST 


Even though the principle of defending the Reformation 
by force was accepted, there was actually little violence in 
the sixteenth-century Reformation in Scotland. It was in the 
seventeenth century that the great Scottish Covenants were 
drawn up and subscribed to by large numbers of people, 
some of them in blood. The national Covenant of 1638 was 
to resist the imposition of ecclesiastical changes in Scotland 
by Charles I and Archbishop Land involving a new liturgy 
without reference to the General Assembly in the Scottish 
Church. The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 was a 
compact with the English Parliamentary opponents of 
Charles I, to effect a reformation of the churches in Scot- 
land, England and Ireland ‘‘according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed churches’’ and to ut- 
terly destroy ‘‘popery and prelacy’’ (prelacy is the office of 
Bishop). 

Throughout the seventeenth century, determined Conve- 
nanters were prepared to use force to achieve the implemen- 
tation of the Covenants and resist the imposition of Episco- 
pacy and an Anglican-type ecclesiastical system in Scot- 
land. There was armed resistance from the ‘Covenanters’ 
who believed that the Covenants of 1638 and 1643 were 
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eternally binding Covenants between the nation and God on 
the model of the old Covenant between God and Israel. 


1912 COVENANT In 1912 the legally-elected Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and Ireland, supported by the vast 
majority of Irish members, passed a Home Rule Bill 
through Parliament. Northern Protestants viewed this with 
dismay as they feared that Home Rule would be ‘‘Rome 
Rule’’ and that the Protestant population would be swamp- 
ed. So, under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson in Jan- 
uary, 1913, they formed and armed the Ulster Volunteers to 
resist, by force, the London Government if it proceeded 
with its efforts to implement Home Rule. The slogan was 
‘Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.’’ At this time a 
great many of those who joined the Ulster Volunteers were 
men for whom the Bible was the final authority, not only in 
matters of faith and doctrine but in matters of daily living. 

At the instigation of Edward Carson, a solemn covenant 
was drawn up based on a Scottish one of 1643 which was 
signed by 471,414 people including the majority of clergy 
in the Church of Ireland and Presbyterian Church. It includ- 
ed the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and a number of Church of Ireland Bishops. 
This covenant was a solemn covenant before God to resist, 
using ‘‘all means which may be found necessary’’ to defeat 
the Home Rule Bill while ‘‘humbly relying on the God 
whom our fathers in days of stress and trial confidently 
trusted.”’ 

While this covenant was being signed, many Evangelical 
Protestants around Ulster signed it in their blood. 


HUNGER STRIKE — UNIONIST REACTION 
While tension was rising in 1981 because of the death of 
Bobby Sands, Dr. Ian Paisley activated a new force called 
the Third Force. Drawing his inspiration from Sir Edward 
Carson, he drew up a covenant, based on Carson’s, which 
was signed by thousands of Protestants around Northern Ire- 
land. Again, some Evangelical Protestants signed this cove- 
nant in their blood. 

One of the Loyalist paramilitary forces is the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force and its motto is ‘‘For God and for Ulster.’’ It is 
very significant that some of their recruits have this motto 
tattooed into their arm, i.e., they insist that the skin has ac- 
tually to be pierced, which is an occult practice. 


BLOOD COVENANT The use of blood covenants 
was unChristian in two ways. First, the covenants drew 
their power from the analogy with the Blood Covenant of 
God with his people which was fulfiled in the death of Je- 
sus. They identified the action of the Covenanters with the 
unique redemptive action of Jesus. Secondly, those who 
signed them covenanted themselves to use force to defend 
the Reformation which in their eyes was a sovereign work 
of God. And specifically they covenanted themselves to use 
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force against Catholicism and Anglicanism — ‘‘Popery/ 
Prelacy’’ — which were threatening them. Jesus com- 
manded his followers to rejoice when they were persecuted 
for his sake, but they covenanted themselves to do the oppo- 
site. 

Their action has become the foundation myth of Scotland 
just as surely as the blood sacrifice of Pearse has become the 
foundation myth of the Republic. They covenanted them- 
selves in their own blood to oppose Popery and Prelacy and 
establish a Protestant Parliament for a Protestant people, 
just as Christ established the New Covenant with the Chris- 
tian Church. They shed their blood as Christ shed his — and 
like Pearse — they succeeded. 

The Presbyterians who colonized Ulster mainly came 
from Scotland. The covenant was fresh in their memory. 
Surrounded by hostile, dispossessed Catholics, they too had 
to fight to hold their new colony. They were also persecuted 
by the Crown which did not approve of their fervent ‘dis- 
sent.’ So, it is understandable that they nourished their 
dream of a truly Protestant land, a place where the Reforma- 
tion could at last flourish. And they cherished the memory 
of the ‘martyrs’ who had shed their blood to bring it about in 
their homeland. They too, in their turn, would be faithful 
and do the same. 

It is our contention that the irrational hatred of Catholi- 
cism, which drives so many otherwise good-living Ulster 
Christians in the Protestant tradition, has its origins in the 
Scottish Covenants. This is a hard saying and we know it. 
Nevertheless, the evidence is there. The abuse of the Blood 
of Jesus — which is always the mark of demonic influence, 
the taking of an oath to use force against another Christian 
denomination, no matter how corrupt — and the deliberate 
disobedience to a central command of Jesus presented as 
identical with his saving act. Finally, though this is not con- 
clusive, the sealing of a pact in blood is characteristic of 
many occult rituals and may open the door to the demonic. 


CONCLUSION We believe that Sir Edward Carson 
and his colleagues and Padhraig Pearse and the other 1916 
leaders were all deceived. Though they were courageous 
and acted in complete sincerity, yet they were deceived. In 
the same way the present IRA/INLA on the one side, and 
the UVF/Loyalist Paramilitaries on the other side are de- 
ceived — many of them claim to do what they do in the 
name of Christ. 

Is this deception merely a human one or are they deceived 
by an evil spirit? From the above it would appear to be the 
action of a deceiving, demonic spirit. The goddess ‘Eire’ 
may well have been a demon worshipped by our ancestors 
whose cult has been kept alive in our midst. Human sacri- 
fice and the shedding of blood has always been associated 
with the entrance of evil spirits and it is no coincidence that 
at the same periods in our history certain elements in both 
communities in Ireland were motivated to shed their blood 
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Dr. Ian Paisley 


In 1981, outside the British Consulate (NeW York USA), demon- 


strators urged support for IRA guerrilla Bobby Sands. 


to achieve their aims. Is it not this spirit of false national- 
ism on both sides which makes us blind in matters pertain- 
ing to the nation and its history? But we have been given the 
chance to repair damage, to repent. 


WAY FORWARD Either rivers of tears of repentance 
will flow in Ireland or rivers of blood will flow. This is the 
stark choice. Let us be willing to repent, to humble our- 
selves in line with 2 Chron. 7:14 ‘‘If my people who are 
called by my name humble ra fs ht and pray, seek my 
face and turn from their wicked ways, then I will hear from 
heaven and will forgive their sin and heal their land.”’ 

In order to break the power of this national spirit within 
us and in this land, North and South, we have to be willing 
to abandon everything except Jesus. We have to get to the 
place where we can say ‘‘Lord, I don’t care whether we are 
ruled from Dublin, Stormont or Westminster, or even 
whether our pillar boxes and buses are green or red. | am 
willing to give up everything I hold dear in order that Jesus 
may reign in this land.’ 

This true repentance is the foundation of forgiveness. Un- 
der the Lordship of Jesus those in the nationalist tradition, 
North and South, will want to forgive everything in their 
history that affects the present: the Plantation (to Hell or to 
Connaught), the famine, rack rents, penal laws, evictions, 
Black and Tans, Bloody Sunday (both of them), sectarian 


assassinations, internment, etc. Those in the Loyalist tradi- 
tion will want to forgive the massacre of Protestants in Por- 
tadown in 1641, the La Mon Restaurant explosion, Bes- 
sbrook and Darkley massacres, murders of the RUC and 
UDR terrorism, etc. Only then can we enter into deep inter- 
cession for Ireland. Then surely God will hear from heaven 
and will forgive our sin and heal our land. Then our lives 
will be given solely to King Jesus and not to Ireland, Ulster 
or Britain. 

O 


This article appeared in the July/August 1986 issue of The 
Presbyterian Herald, published by The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, and is reproduced with permission. 


D. Blake 
(Limerick) 


P. Monaghan 
(Dublin) 
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T* differences that we have made in our Presbyteri- 
anism of which I wrote in my first article are of a kind 
obvious to the naked eye. That is because they are all re- 
lated to the bodily, historical character of the Christian reve- 
lation as well as to its ‘spiritual’ side (here is that ambiguous 
contrast between spiritual and bodily!). In this article I want 
to write of three less obvious changes that belong to the 
realm of the understanding. 


1. Scripture and tradition The issues in this relation 
were silently and forcibly at work in our recent crisis over 
the ordination of women. The plain fact is that the ordina- 
tion of women is contrary both to scripture and to tradition. 
The decision we made overrides both. That is why the prob- 
lem was so difficult and so contentious. In saying that the 
decision was contrary to scripture I mean to the letter of 
scripture (e.g., | Cor. 14:34; Ephes. 5:22ff.; 1 Tim. 2:11f.; I 
Pet. 3:1-6). St. Paul’s great insight that in Christ there is 
neither male nor female, which we can now see contained 
dynamite, was not regarded by him or his fellow-Apostles 
as altering woman’s subjection (Gal. 3:28). Nevertheless, 
we have said No to the letter of scripture and No to tradition 
also. Where, then, are we now? 

I must recount a splendid insight offered by my friend, 
Dr. George Douglas, which explains Paul’s time-bomb that 
took so long to explode. Dr. Douglas observes that to teach 
that Christ has delivered men but not women from the curse 
of the law is impossible (Gen. 3:16). Therefore Paul says, 
‘*.. , there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’’ Without saying so, Paul is in fact reaching 
back to the time before the Fall, when man and woman were 
created to be partners. The term helpmeet in Gen. 2:18 
should really be translated “‘partner.’’ In Christ, both man 
and woman are restored to their original status, ‘‘one in 
Christ Jesus.’’ We must not blame Paul too much for the lag 
in his comprehension of the full implication of his an- 
nouncement. The heavy hand of time lay on his society in 
its belief that God had subjugated women. The break- 
through, as in the case of slavery also, was long in casting 
off the incubus. 

Regarding our breach with both scripture and tradition we 
are not without further help from scripture. Jesus said, *‘I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth’’ (John 16:12f., Cf. Matt. 
16:19; 18:18). With this authority, the Apostles from the 
first days had to provide definitions (Acts 15:5ff.), and with 
the same power Church Councils provided creeds combat- 
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ing heresies to the advantage of us all (See the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Ch.. 31:3, and note especially the clos- 
ing words of the paragraph. The W.C.F. itself is meant to 
serve the same purpose.) In short, tradition is not a slavish 
reproduction of the past — not even of the Reformed past! 
Eastern Orthodoxy beautifully teaches that tradition is the 
Living Christ in his Church. Tradition is always in the mak- 
ing. The ordination of women is a remarkable example of 
new formation of tradition, going beyond scripture and pre- 
vious tradition, yet fulfilling both. 

The relation between scripture and tradition needs to be 
reformulated after the following fashion: (i) The slogan, 
‘*scripture only,’’ must be abandoned. Its proper applica- 
tion was only against the claim of Rome to be in possession 
of unwritten traditions like the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. For the rest, we must say with Professor Pelikan, 
‘*Scriptura nunquam sola’? — never alone — because it is 
always accompanied by developing tradition, e.g., Reform- 
ed theology. (ii) The Reformed position is really describa- 
ble as ‘‘Scriptura suprema’’ — above all — (W.C.F. 31:4). 
(iii) Yet even this affirmation will no longer suffice if what I 
have said above is true, that tradition must, as the Spirit of 
Christ in the Church may require, go beyond the letter of 
scripture. (iv) Still another consideration is relevant. Schol- 
ars have amply demonstrated that for both Testaments the 
original faith was contained, continued and developed in 
ways that only later came to be recorded. As for the New 
Testament, the Apostles and the Church precede the Book 
which they begot, and in producing it in the piecemeal fash- 
ion in which it arose, they did not cause the tradition to ex- 
pire but furthered and developed it in their writings and 
those of their disciples (I Tim. 3:15). (v) Finally, we should 
acknowledge the influence of the world and the movements 
of ‘secular’ history in shaping Church-tradition. The 
Church owes much to the feminist movement, to the secular 
revolt against the Sabbath which I mentioned earlier, and 
still earlier, to the humanizing influence of the Enlighten- 
ment. 


2. By Faith alone (Sola Fide) Justification by faith 
alone (i.e., without works) was a major slogan of the Refor- 
mation. Luther called it ‘‘the article of a standing or falling 
Church.’’ It is the material principle of the Reformation 
(i.e., a summary of the contents of the Gospel) as compared 
with the formal principle, which we have just been speaking 
of, viz., the criterion for defining the Gospel, which is 
scripture. 

There are two ways of handling justification in scripture. 


One is the legal or forensic frame of reference, which was 
exclusively pressed by our Reformers and supplemented 
with a personal account of the beginning of sanctification 
when we are justified. The other way was taken by Rome at 
the Council of Trent, where justification and sanctification 
were regarded as synonymous terms, the second being the 
one which they used. The first step, they said, was initial 
faith aroused by the Word and completed in baptism where- 
in we are sanctified. (It is a merit that Trent brings in bap- 
tism at this highly scriptural point, whereas many chapters 
intervene before Westminster comes to the sacraments. Is 
this one of the reasons why a strand of Presbyterianism has 
always tended to push the sacraments to the edge?) I must 
take it for granted that my readers know the Reformed doc- 
trine, or can readily look it up. I must rather, in a too sum- 
mary way, give the scriptural background for the other ap- 
proach. 

Norman Snaith gave me great light when, many years 
ago, I read his book, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. His procedure is to trace the development of the word 
holy and its cognates. (i) Its initial meaning is simply di- 
vine, and it was applied by the heathen to their gods too. (11) 
Under Israel’s prophets, Moses and his successors, the ethi- 
cal character of Israel’s God is heavily stressed. God de- 
mands not only worship but also righteousness, for his holi- 
ness is a righteous holiness. (iii) Especially in the later 
prophets, God’s righteousness is seen as issuing in a special 
compassion for the needy, who suffer at the hands of the un- 
righteous. For the needy, God’s righteousness means salva- 
tion, as it does for Israel as a whole under the oppression of 
her enemies. Thus God’s righteousness does not only mean 
condemnation for those who break his law, but salvation for 
those who trust in him. Righteousness is gracious. If God’s 
law comes out of his righteousness, so also does his salva- 
tion. ‘‘For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour’’ (Isaiah 43:3). It is wrong, therefore, to think 
of God’s righteousness as predominantly legal or forensic. 
His righteousness transcends law and is the source of salva- 
tion. Read in this light, such a text as Romans 3:19ff. ceases 
to be a legal matter, especially if we replace propitiation 
with expiation, as we ought to. 

On the other hand, we must not say that a forensic under- 
standing of justification is absent from scripture. Galatians 
3:13 shows the contrary, where Paul says that Christ bore 
the curse of the law for us. Paul was a Pharisee by nurture, 
imbued in his pre-Christian days with salvation by works. 
We must expect a legal frame of reference to be alive in his 
thought as setting forth the plight of the sinner under the 
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law. His reconciliation of the problem is to say that, Christ 
having fulfilled the law for us, it is now removed as an 
obstacle, and God’s gracious righteousness receives us into 
his peace. Our condemnation is forensic but our salvation is 
not (Rom. 3:21, **. . . the righteousness of God without the 
law ...’’). The Reformers pressed salvation into being a 
legal justification also, but Paul does not say that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to us (although Westminster says 
this), or that in Christ we have fulfilled the law and are now 
in him acquitted before it. Surely a forensic theory would 
call for being completed in this way. But that would be to 
make law the dominant factor for God and man. On the con- 
trary, an act or situation that inherently transcends law can- 
not, without fiction, be expressed within a legal framework. 

Regarding the distinction between justification and sanc- 
tification a problem also arises. Westminster rightly says 
that faith is not the ground of justification but the instrument 
of it. But surely a man cannot have this instrument within 
himself unless he has been changed, and that means sancti- 
fied in the appropriate degree. 

I do not want to appear to claim that these few remarks 
solve an issue upon which libraries have been written, but 
the opening up of the twofold approach in scripture means 
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that the issues have entered a new phase. It is well known 
that Hans Kiing has demonstrated to Karl Barth’s satisfac- 
tion that his (Barth’s) views and Trent’s are fully consonant. 
It is almost ironical that in another writing Kiing has de- 
clared himself for the forensic view. Apparently, Luther’s 
article of a standing or falling Church is now back into the 
melting-pot. Certainly no one nowadays would want this ar- 
ticle to be the basis of a cataclysmic schism in the Church. 


3. The Memorial Sacrifice The ‘‘idolatry of the 
Mass’’ was especially anathema to the Reformers. The 
crude idea prevailed among ignorant clergy and laity that in 
the Mass Christ was slain anew as a sacrifice to the Father 
and that thereby the priest was a mediator between God and 
men. The Reformers vehemently repudiated these ideas as 
offensive to the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ and to every 
believer’s “‘direct access’’ to the Father through the only 
priest, Jesus Christ. Many thrilling sermons were preached 
on this subject and warmed the multitudes with a new-found 
sense of their liberty as the royal priesthood. 

The Westminster Divines say, ‘‘In this sacrament Christ 
is not offered up to his Father; nor any real sacrifice made at 
all for remission of sins of the quick or dead; but only a 
commemoration of that one offering up of himself, by him- 
self, upon the cross, once for all . . .’’ (29:2). The ‘‘only’’ 
is Ominous. It means that Christ’s sacrifice stays in the past. 
More than fifty years ago, the word commemoration was 
picked up magnificently by the Scottish theologian, W. J. 
Wotherspoon, in a way that put everything in a new light. 
He said, “‘Christ in the heavens is Himself the Memorial, 
the Anamnesis before God, of his Passion and death’’ (Reli- 
gious Values in the Sacraments, p. 239). The Cross must 
not be severed from its ongoing presentation to the Father in 
the Heavenly Intercession of our Great High Priest in the 
Holy of Holies on high. The Epistle to the Hebrews gives 
great teaching on this theme. We should take special note of 
the saying that Christ offered himself to God ‘through the 
eternal Spirit’ (9:14). this means that, in the Spirit, Christ’s 
offering is not bound down to past time, although it does not 
lose its once-for-allness. It is once for all. 

The Christ who is the Memorial of his sacrifice in the 
heavens is the Christ who said in instituting the sacrament 
of his body and blood, ‘‘Do this as a memorial of me.’’ The 
translation ‘‘in remembrance of me’’ is the saddest mis- 
translation of all time, with disastrous consequences for 
centuries. It suggests that we are to remember him in our 
heads when in fact he was prescribing a ritual memorial to 
be offered to the Father, as the Passover was in the first 
place a memorial before God of his deliverance from Egypt 
(Exod. 12:14). Much could be drawn in at this point from 
memorials in the Old Testament. Unfortunately, the Re- 
formers paid no attention at all to this matter. I must content 
myself with returning to the Epistle to the Hebrews (9:24, 
etc.). In the earthly Temple in Jerusalem there were twelve 
cakes of shewbread as a memorial before God of the twelve 
tribes, and for the same purpose the vestments of the High 
Priest had on the shoulders and breast two memorial sets of 
twelve precious stones for representation of the tribes. By 
our Lord’s command and invoking his Spirit, we on earth 
present to the Father the memorial of his Passion which he 
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presents in the heavenlies. It is not that the Father needs re- 
minders but that this is a gracious accommodation to us on 
his part, so that we may come before him assured of our ac- 
ceptance in the Beloved. Hymn 344 says it all very moving- 
ly. 

Here we have the answer to the question which I raised in 
my previous article as to what there is to bring us to church 
now that we are freed from the Sabbath law. Christ prom- 
ised the woman at the well in Samaria that he would intro- 
duce worship in spirit and in truth to replace the temples of 
Jerusalem and Mt. Gerizim. His invitation and command is, 
‘*Go to church, and offer my Memorial.’’ 

As regards priesthood, of course Christ is the Sole Me- 
diator. Yet in reference to his ministers we must keep in 
mind that when Old Testament priests ‘‘made atonement”’ 
the meaning is only that they ministered the sacrifices by 
which God alone provided atonement (e.g., Exod. 30:10). 
When, then, St. Paul speaks of the Apostles (not of all 
Christians) as ministers of a new covenant, he means that 
they have custody of Christ’s means of grace as the Old 
Testament priests had custody of the means of grace of the 
Old Covenant (1 Cor. 4:1; 2 Cor. 3:6). The general pries- 
thood of all believers does not qualify all for this pries- 


thood. It is received only by special ordination at the hands 
of those who already have the office by ultimate derivation 
from the Apostles. The laity are stewards of the grace that 
they receive from the means of grace but they are not stew- 
ards of those means. Misuse of the sayings of St. Paul that I 
have just referred to is unfortunately common, and is very 
damaging to the doctrine of the holy ministry. I might refer 
(with tongue in cheek, no doubt) to the cautionary tale of 
the horrible fate of three unwise gentlemen and their sympa- 
thisers who rebelled against the authority of Moses and Aa- 
ron on the basis of the universal priesthood of believers 
(Numbers 16). oO 


Dr. David Hay, former Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Knox College and Moderator of the 
101st General Assembly, is retired and lives in 
Thornhill, Ontario. 
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by J. Charles Hay 


he Editor of The Presbyterian Record has asked me to do this feature 
article on our (my wife and myself — not the Editor and me) trip to 
Central America, rather than offer it in small doses in my monthly col- 
umn. Perhaps bitter medicine is better taken in one gulp. At any rate ’m 


grateful for this invitation. 


Two things are immediately overwhelming for any visitor 
to Central America: poverty and oppression. The poverty is 
obvious to the most casual visitor; the oppression becomes 
evident when people are willing to talk to you openly. 

And people were willing to do that. It was a humbling ex- 
perience for me, that virtually total strangers were eager to 
share confidences which, were they to become public, 
would at the very least, in El Salvador certainly, have been 
an open invitation to the security police. That immediate in- 
vestment of trust is some indication of the role the church 
plays in the lives of so many in Central America. 


These two elements of pov- 
erty and oppression are his- 
toric bedfellows. In El Salva- 
dor, for example, the so- 
called ‘“‘fourteen families’’ 
have served as a tightly knit 
oligarchy, working closely 
with government and army, 
to shape the economy so that 
it benefits the economic elite 
and leaves the poor where 
they have always been, at the bottom of the economic heap. 
Periodically a charismatic leader has arisen to head a peas- 
ant revolt: Agustin Farabundi Marti in El Salvador (hence 
the guerrilla movement operating there now is called the Fa- 
rabundi Marti National Liberation Front — FMLN), whose 
short-lived rebellion resulted in the slaughter of 30,000 
peasants at the hands of Salvadorean troops; and Augusto 
César Sandino, who frustrated the efforts of the US Marines 
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to put down that rebellion, but who was eventually shot by 
the National Guard under the leadership of one Anastasio 
Samoza, leading to the immediate slaughter of hundreds of 
peasants and the forty-five year dictatorship of the Samo- 
zas, characterized by an oppression directed primarily at the 
poor, while the rich prospered in relative security. 

This is not the place for a history lesson, but current 
events must of necessity be viewed from the perspective of 
history. 

I have been to Third World countries before, and you 
never get used to the poverty. But it was the oppression in 
El Salvador that moved my wife and me the most. Let me 
share a very few of those impressions with you. 

On a Sunday morning we went to mass at the Roman 
Catholic cathedral — not the way Presbyterian moderators 
usually start their Sundays — to hear Archbishop Arturo 
Rivera y Damas, successor to Archbishop Oscar Romero, 
assassinated while saying mass, report on his attempts to 
encourage dialogue between the government of President 
Napolean Duarte and the FMLN. He did not sound especial- 
ly encouraged. We then moved on to a Lutheran service, al- 
ready well under way, being conducted by Bishop Madera 
Gomez, who had entertained us the night before, who had 
himself been picked up by the police and released only after 
an international outcry, and who had to spend a lot of time 
worrying about the safety of his pastors, one of whom had 
been murdered by the death squads and more than one of 
whom had been forced into exile. That service went on for 
another two hours. 

Following a lunch in the home of one of his members, my 
wife and I went our separate ways; she to the women’s pris- 
on and I to the men’s. Marjorie spent the afternoon visiting 


a young mother in the political wing, whose husband, 
though visiting her that afternoon with their two children, 
was nonetheless in hiding. His two older brothers had been 
forced to flee after visits from the police, and are now refu- 
gees in Canada, largely due to the efforts of the Rev. Joe 
Reed. Marjorie will never forget the pain on the faces of 
that mother and father. I spent the afternoon visiting in the 
political wing of the men’s prison. A depressing place in- 
deed. Tiny windowless cells, all overcrowded —new arri- 
vals sleep on the concrete floors — with the prisoners 
locked in at 6:00 p.m. and let out at 6:00 a.m., with meals 
consisting entirely of tortillas and beans. They are, how- 
ever, free to roam at will within the prison compound dur- 
ing the day, and have organized themselves into commis- 
sions that arrange affairs for the political prisoners. Indeed 
there is more democracy inside the prison than there is on 
the outside. I spent time with a peasant who had been 
picked up in the fields, and didn’t really know why he was 
there. His wife, with the face of a 65-year-old, was visiting 
him on a Sunday afternoon, nursing a baby. I then moved 
on to visit two brothers, one 22, and the other 18. The po- 
lice were not really interested in them. They had previously 
imprisoned their father, a prominent union organizer, but 
that had created such a fuss that they let him go and immedi- 
ately seized his two sons. There is more than one way to 
keep a father quiet. The older son talked to me of the torture 
to which he had been subjected. The father and his wife and 
daughters rode with us back to San Salvador, and the pain 
was Clearly in evidence there too. I spent some time with a 
13-year-old, who had also been picked up in the fields, and 
whose parents had no idea where he was. A 13-year-old po- 
litical prisoner, held indefinitely outside any due process of 
law, with no idea what his fate was to be. 

But the most telling conversation was with a young and 
very intelligent member of the Human Rights Commission 
of El Salvador. There were ten staff people working for the 
Commission; four were then in prison, two had been unable 
to take the harassment and the pressure and had resigned, 
and four remained on staff, not knowing what might happen 
to them when they left their home for the office each morn- 
ing, or the office for their home each afternoon. This pris- 
oner expressed some sense of relief because he was in pris- 
on. He was now free from the constant harassment to which 
his colleagues at the office were then being subjected and, 
since his imprisonment was a matter of public record, he 
need not fear the death squads. In the meanwhile he contin- 
ued to work with the other members of the Commission in 
prison with him, documenting the civil rights abuses 
through the stories told him by his fellow prisoners. He is 
still in prison. 

Then we lined up to get out of prison, a procedure that 
developed in me a (doubtless) unwarranted feeling of ner- 
vousness, and immediately proceeded to a service in the 
Baptist Church, a remarkable congregation that is heavily 
involved in work with the poor. It was this congregation 
that started the orphanage to which Presbyterian World 
Service gave substantial support. Following the service, we 
met with the leaders of the congregation and they told us 
something of what it meant to be a disciple in a place like El 
Salvador. Then, about 8:30 that night, we went out for sup- 


per, when, in the presence of my wife, Joe Reed and a 
young University of Toronto student who had accompanied 
us throughout our stay in El Salvador, I exploded in pent-up 
rage at what men do to each other. 

That was one day in the life of our visit to El Salvador. 
The following Monday found us with the Human Rights 
Commission and with the Mothers of the Disappeared. The 
horror continued. It seemed to go on forever. But this article 


cannot. 


And what can we say about 
Nicarauga? Very little, appar- 
ently, without getting some 
people angry. It is hard to 
write about Nicaragua with- 
out seeming to be involved in 
*America-bashing.’ And 
~ 

< when you write about the pain 
Ks that American involvement is 
causing now to the people of 
Nicaragua, especially to the 
poor of Nicaragua, there are those who want to know why 
you don’t write about the pain that the USSR is inflicting, in 
such an obviously monstrous fashion, on the people of Af- 
ghanistan. The simplest answer I can give here is that I have 
not been to Afghanistan. I write now of what I have seen 
and heard. And that inexorably forces me to be critical of 
what Washington is doing to Nicaragua through its support 
of the Contras. And in this our sister churches in the USA 
are in complete agreement. 

We talked to many people in Nicaragua; from representa- 
tives of the Sandanista government to a representative of the 
America embassy; from the anti-Sandanista Human Rights 
Commission (the subject of much criticism from Americas 
Watch and Amnesty International) to the pro-Sandanista 
Government Human Rights Commission; from the Minister 
of State for Church Affairs to prominent church leaders. 
And in between a sprinkling of unofficial representatives of 
the people. Let me share some impressions that may yet be- 
come conclusions. 

The church in Nicaragua feels no restraint from the pre- 
sent government. The Roman Catholic hierarchy has had its 
problems, although at the time of our visit, state and church 
representatives were working hard at ironing out those prob- 
lems. The American embassy people spoke to us of the per- 
secution of the Church at the hands of the Sandanistas, but 
the Protestant church leaders emphatically denied that any 
such persecution existed. There is, however, some division 
in the Church over the question of support for the govern- 
ment, not so much because of its present actions, but be- 
cause of some fear of what might happen in the future. 
Among the priests and the people of the Roman Catholic 
church there appears to be a great deal of support for the 
government. One of the most exciting services my wife and 
I have ever attended was in a Roman Catholic church, a 
service full of joy and expectancy, with passionate support 
for the revolution very much in evidence. There have been 
human rights abuses to which both Americas Watch and 
Amnesty International have borne witness, but unlike El 
Salvador, these are not systemic, but rather represent aber- 
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rations, which evoked a quick response from the authori- 
ties. 

What is clear is the absence of the kind of oppressive at- 
mosphere that enveloped us in El Salvador. Indeed, there is 
a sense of pride in Nicaragua, a sense of pride that has its 
roots in a negative kind of way in the 45 years of the Samo- 
za terror. They are a people who have at long last tasted 
freedom, and who now feel that their destiny is in their own 
hands. 

But it is not freedom from want and poverty. The Ameri- 
can embargo has seen to that, and the need to spend 50 per 
cent of their budget to fight the Contras. That is the tragedy 
of Nicaragua today. 

I have said often that the jury is out on the Sandanista 
government. There are signs that they may actually break 
the Central American tendency for governments to rule by 
terror. It is hard to read the signs because the country is ona 
war footing. But the jury is in and the verdict delivered on 
Washington’s involvement. Its present support for the Con- 
tras simply produces the same results as its historic support 
for the Samozas: an oppressive burden on the backs of the 
poor. 

The problems of Central America are overwhelming. But 
the Church cannot ever surrender to despair. There are some 
things we can do. 


Nothing good comes out of not knowing. Knowledge will 
produce concern, and concern, action. And the Church 
should be the focus of that concern. Several of our congre- 
gations have already formed study groups on Central Amer- 
ica. 

Joe Reed is working with the Canadian embassy on the 
refugee problem, especially as it relates to El Salvador. 
Support should be given for that effort, and resistance of- 
fered to the current Canadian backlash against the influx of 
refugees. 

And prayer. The people of El Salvador asked for that es- 
pecially. Comfort and strength flows to them from the 
knowledge that the Church catholic remembers them in this 
way. 

And remember. For the Church of Christ it is not global 
politics that determine our response, but the preferential op- 
tion for the poor. Is there really any other option open to us? 


a) 


Dr. Hay is the Moderator of the 112th General 
Assembly. 
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is recognizing 150 years of Presbyterian Faith in the Community. 
We are planning a special Sesquicentennial 
HOMECOMING WEEKEND for MAY 2 & 3, 1987 
Activities commence at 2 p.m. at the Church on Saturday; and on 
Sunday the Anniversary Service will have our Moderator in attendance. 
For particulars, contact: 


Heather (Handy) Speers, 38 Carlton Drive, Orangeville, Ont. 
Phone: 519-941-2282, evenings. 
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At present the international 
situation is changing for the 
worse. Externally, our 
nation’s diplomatic 
relationships have sunk into 
isolation and we are losing 
the ability to act 
independently. Internally, 
party politics are not yet on 
a normal footing and the 
political situation is 
becoming more tense day by 
day. Within our society, as 
a result of misdirected 
government policies people 
are troubled and uneasy. 
The state of public order 
gives cause for anxiety, the 
environment is polluted, 
damage to the common life 
of the people is rapidly 
becoming more and more 
serious and the well-being 
of our citizens is in danger 
on all sides. All of these 
factors go to demonstrate 
that the more than 19 
million people in Taiwan 
are confronted by one crisis 
after another. 


We consider that, in order 
to bring about a break- 
through in the difficult 
situation facing our nation 
at this time, the government 
ought to adopt the following 
measures aS soon as 
possible:- 


(1) Endeavour to enter the 
United Nations and join all 
kinds of international 
organizations so that our 
country may keep its own 
independent position 
internationally and have its 
nationhood af firmed 
throughout the world. 

(2) Govern completely in 
accordance with the 
requirements of our 
democratic constitution. 
Abolish martial law as soon 
as possible without replacing 
it by another similar law. 
Promote the independence of 
the civil courts and the 
separation of the military 
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continued from page one 


General Assembly 
Offices of the 

Presbyterian 
Church in 


Taiwan 


and police from party 
allegiance in order to 
guarantee the people’s 
freedom and rights as 
prescribed in the 
Constitution. 

(3) Strictly enforce the 
holding of truly fair, open 
and honest elections. 
Completely eliminate bribery 
in elections and abuses 
during the casting and 
counting of votes. Make the 
mass media independent of 
party ties; and, moreover, 
strictly forbid civil servants, 
teachers and security 
personnel from intervening 
in elections. 

(4) Respect human rights 
and rectify past deficiencies 
in the verdicts of the civil 
courts by immediately 
setting free all prisoners of 
conscience, political 
prisoners and those who 
have been detained without 
going through due process 
of law. Thus peace and 
harmony will grow in our 
society. 


So we call upon all our 
church members to pray 
that God may bestow 


wisdom, ability and courage 
on those in authority and on 
all our citizens. In order 
that we may find a remedy 
for the present national 
crisis we must face reality 
bravely and adopt effective 
measures to overcome the 
political difficulties which 
beset our nation both within 
and without that our 
country’s integrity, 
independence and dignity 
may be preserved and 
protected and our people 
may enjoy a truly free and 
harmonious life. 10) 


Cheng | es 


Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan 


Please pray for the : 
Presbyterian Church and thes 
people in Taiwan as they 


face the serious issues of 
the day. 
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Two men. Horseback, 
Seven kilometers through 
brown fields. Stubble of 
corn harvest. The sun 
Shines. It is cold. Dry. 
The rains stay away too 
long. The men switch back 
and forth along the dongas. 
Ravines. The rains come 
too hard. No trees. Dry 
Srass. Little soil. The wind 
is steady. The white man 


wraps his scarf more tightly. 


June. This is winter in 
Lesotho. 


The black man leads. He is 
Moruti here. The one who 
teaches. The Minister. He 
Carries books in his leather 
bag. The white man also 
Carries books. Ina pack on 
his back. 


They reach Tsupane. A bell 
rings their arrival to the 
village. A man takes their 
horses. There is a table and 
two chairs. Outside. In 
front of a round house. 

This is Lesotho, The houses 
are round, the roofs thatch. 
Unless Square, the roofs 
corrugated. 


There are twelve men. 
Twenty-five women. At 
first. When the prayers 
begin. "Ha re rapelleng!" 
There are children. On the 
ground. On blankets. 
Among the women. Now 
there are fourteen men. On 
benches. In front of the 
table. Under a tree. A 
poplar. Seven women are 
also on the benches. Elders. 
With the men. Now there 
are thirty-one women. 
Twenty-nine children. 
Singing. Listening. The 
black man Preaches. The 
white man listens. The 
language sounds Strange. 
The Moruti is in full flight 
now. The words are hard 
to catch. Listen to the 
word. The sermon is Over, 
They sing: ‘Mele, pelo, le 
‘moea, botho kaufela, ke u 
beela tsona, ke li tella uena 


- Body, heart and spirit, all 
of my being, I place these 
before You, I give them to 
You." The White man 
speaks. Is it Sesotho? Yes. 
The sound is Strange. A 
woman stands. A welcome 
is given. There are smiles. 
Stories. Laughter under the 
tree in front of the round 
house in Tsupane. Lunch is 
served. There are more 
stories. The Moruti’s story. 
The womens’ Story. The 
mens’ story. The white 
man’s story. The children 
listen. 


An old man with a cane 
appears. There is much 
greeting and handshaking. 
Morena oa Tsupane. The 
Chief of Tsupane. "The 
fields are dry, Ntate. You 
must pray for rain. Our 
children, Ntate, not all can 
afford school. We are 
happy you have come to 
Tsupane. You must come 
again." The horses are 
brought. Seven kilometers 
through brown fields. 
Dongas. The mission comes 
into view. Hermone. Large 
Stone buildings. French. 
Nineteenth-century. Two 
men. Returning from 
Tsupane. They will go 


again. (a 


Stewart Gillan 


Lesotho 
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and GOINGS 


TAYLOR, Mr. Craig & 
Mrs. Maxine (Nepal) - 
commenced 18-month overseas 
service in February. 


FEE, Rey. Richard 
(Nigeria) - returned to 
Nigeria in February, as Africa 


COMINGS 


CALDWELL, Dr. 
Georgine (Taiwan) - in 
Canada for one-year furlough; 
teaching at Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, until Apr. 


McMULLEN, Mr. 
Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 


EL SALVADOR 
THEY SPEAK OF HOPE - THE CHURCH OF EL SA 


Lutheran Church, giving the background of the present struggles 


LVADOR_- 
A 20-minute videotape produced in 1986 by the American 


(India) - on 1-year furlough 
with study and deputation. 


McINTOSH, Mrs. Beth 
(Japan) - in Canada for one- 
year furlough with study and 
deputation. (Jack is remaining 
in Japan) 


REED, Rev. Joseph 
(Central a erieay - in 
Canada from March to June for 
extensive deputation. 


TALBOT, Miss Patti 
(Japan) - expected in late 
April after 2-year Volunteer 
Term overseas. 


HENDERSON, Miss 
Clara (Malawi) - antici- 
pated return in May after five- 
year term overseas. 


GEDDES, Mr. Jack & 
Mrs. Betty (Taiwan) - 
returning in July for one-year 
furlough with study and 
deputation. 


RANDALL, Miss Joy 
(Taiwan) - two-month 
furlough this summer. 


LEASK, Miss Margaret 
(India) - expected to return 
to Canada this summer for 
retirement. 


KEEP INFORMED ABOUT THE LIFE OF THE 


Liaison, to continue to be based 
in Aba, Nigeria. 


pee 


NEW 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
APPOINTED 


The Board of World Mission 
announces the appointment of 
two new Superintendents of 
Missions. THE REV. ROBERT 
WILSON, minister of St. James 
Church, Melfort, and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tisdale, 
began Feb. 1st as 
Superintendent for 
Saskatchewan. A native of that 
province and raised in 
Saskatoon, he has previously 
served in Alberta and Nigeria. 
On March Ist THE REV. 
ROBERT GARVIN, minister of 
Knox Church, Port Alberni, 
B.C., commenced as 
Superintendent for British 
Columbia. Born in Winnipeg, 
raised in Lethbridge and 
Vancouver, has previously 
ministered in Creston, B.C. and 
Calgary. 
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CHURCH IN CHINA! 
ey, Subscribe to China and Ourselves, a 
joe |) quarterly news bulletin of the 
ry Canada China Programme, Canadian 
eG Council of Churches, 40 St. Clair 
W\ Ave. E., Toronto, Ont. M4T 1M9%. 
eke, ONLY $5.00 A YEAR 
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CORRECTION 


In the last issue of Mission Update, the article "Get There By 
Satellite” was incorrectly credited to the Rev. Marty Molengraaf. 
It was in fact written by Mr. Norm Haines, an elder of St. 
Andrew’s, Midnapore. 


and suffering in this country, and the Church’s efforts to alleviate 
that suffering. 
Available for rental from Communication Services. 


JAPAN 


JAPAN-NORTH AMERICAN COMMISSION ON COOPERATIVE MISSION 

A 14-page booklet (1986) with good background information on ~ 
the United Church of Christ in Japan and the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, their history, ministry and relationships. j 
Available from Resource Distribution Centre. 


Order No. 40/4194/025 $1.00 (plus 6% handling charge) 
NEPAL 


PEOPLE AND MOUNTAINS - CHRISTIAN RURAL DEVELOPMENT_IN 
NEPAL - VIDEO 


A 1986 videotape of 120 slides of Nepal, and the development 
work of the United Mission to Nepal. Good background for S. 
Asia Mission Study. Approx. 25 mins. Available for rental from 
Communication Services. 

POSTER SETS 

A set of eight beautiful 14" x 19" full-colour posters featuring the 
people and scenery of Nepal, with scripture verses in English and | 
Nepali languages. Ideal for use with S. Asia Mission Study. Order 
from Resource Distribution Centre. Order No. 40/4194/023 
$4.00 (plus 6% handling charge) 


REFUGEES - POSTER 
Two-colour poster featuring ministry to Refugees. 
Available from Resource Distribution Centre. 


Order No. 40/0000/006 N.C. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA UNEDITED - VIDEO 

A 30-minute videotape produced by the American Friends 
Service Committee, telling the story of a country at war with its 
people. It includes interviews, closeups, scenes of public 
gatherings and footage of the townships. Available for rental from 
Communication Services. 
WHY SOUTH AFRICA? | 

A 28-page booklet prepared in 1986 by the Churches’ Emergenc} 
Committee on Southern Africa, containing twenty questions and © 
answers on critical S. Africa issues. A response to President | 
Reagan’s July 22, 1986 speech before the World Affairs Council 
and Foreign Policy Association. Available from Resource : 
Distribution Centre. | 


Order No. 40/4194/024 $2.00 (plus 6% handling charge) 


HOW FAR WILL YOU WALK WITH ME? | 

A 12-page brochure examining the issues of violence in S. Africa 
including the stories of four S. Africans who have struggled with 
this issue. Available from the Inter Church Coalition on Africa, — 
129 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1N5 (416-927-1124) — 
Cost: $1.00 | 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES and | 
RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE are located at: | 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 { 
Tel. (416) 441-1112 | 


Momo rr yom Belrut... 


It is December 24th at four in the afternoon. 
The weather is sunny and warm. My office is 
large and pleasant. The Christmas break started 
yesterday at six p.m., and by now all of the 
Lebanese and Syrian students have left for 
home. None of the African students can afford 
to fly home for Christmas so the smiles feature 
faces that run from chocolate to black with two 
rows of gleaming white teeth. These are our 
friends and my students. We have quickly 
learned to love the Africans, the Arabs and the 
Armenians. They are grateful that the 
Presbyterian Church in far off and awfully cold 
Canada care about them. I’m grateful too, and 
just a little proud of our denomination. 


First, the school, the Near East School of 
Theology. It has a history of preparing students 
for ministry and education over the last one 
hundred and fifty years. It is located in Moslem 
West Beirut, in an area called Ros Beirut. The 
building consists of. four levels below ground 
and five above. It is also quite new and 
modern. 


This term I am teaching two New Testament 
and one Old Testament course. I enjoy the 
other faculty members. Lebanese, Syrian and an 
American female. Rarely am I out of the 
building since there are many kidnappings 
taking place--mostly Lebanese Christians. In 
this area people are both surprised and delighted 
to see "foreigners". If I am on the street I am 
always accompanied by others and if the 
distance is more than two blocks it is always by 
car. It is probably quite safe but the school 
cannot afford to lose a faculty member. 


This is a country at war. There is internal 
fighting: currently the Palestinians and the Shiite 
Amal forces are at war. There is a split in the 
Palestinian forces but this has only amounted to 
a war of words. In addition, the Christian 
Lebanese Force and the fighters of Amal 
regularly exchange shells across the green line: 
this is more or less symbolic. Add to this the 
power of the Sunnites, the powerful militia of 
the Druze and the split between the current 
president and the past president (who also has a 
militia), the Shiites who belong to the rapidly 
growing Hezbolah, the Southern Lebanese Army 
and the local, and the Syrian party--which is 
illegal in Syria by the way, and you will 
understand that there is great confusion. 


That’s only part of the complicated warfare that 
is internal. In addition there are the external 
factors. Syrian forces, for example, are in most 
areas of the country. It is said that there are 
also Libyan and Iranian troops in the Bekah 
Valley. Certainly Israel occupies the southern 


part of the country, and regularly breaks the 
sound barrier, presumably just as a reminder, as 
their planes fly over Beirut. 


Every day we are reminded of the continuing 
interest that the world has in Lebanon, but the 
primary interest appears to be, as with the Iran- 
Iraq conflict, to provide enough arms that all 
sides can fight and no side can win. In a place 
where people are now beginning to find it hard 
to get enough to eat and the middle class, 
because of rapid inflation, is reduced to "holding 
on", it seems strange indeed that the latest 
mortars, rocket launchers and automatic weapons 
are all around. The numbers of robberies is 
escalating rapidly and many people are being 
kidnapped for a ransom. 


The willingness of the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., France, Britain, and Syria to provide 
arms is amazing. This is the testing ground for 
the latest in equipment. The chief employment 
in the country is the militia in its various forms. 


Many people have left the country but because 
of the state of the Lebanese pound there are 
now very few who can afford to leave. The 
majority have had to move at least once because 
of "the situation". Still hope has not left the 
people: they are resilient. We are getting to 
know many who are strong in faith, and hope 
and love. 


Betty and I see ourselves as signs of your love 
and your generosity. The "mission" side of the 
envelope is very real to us, for it translates into 
theology courses for students from Lebanon, 
Syria, Uganda, the Sudan and even one student 
from Nigeria. 


We are grateful for the opportunity to serve in 
Beirut. With sincere thanks, 


+ Tel 
(Rev. Dr.) Ted & Betty Siverns 
Note: At time of going to press the Siverns are 


still in Lebanon, 
hostage-taking. They have telexed: "All is well. 


Staying indoors. Both comfortable. Will 
continue to monitor." 
PLEASE KEEP THE SIVERNS ~—1 YOUR 


PRAYERS! 


in spite of the strife and 


PRO 


The Siverns originate in 
Ontario (Ted, Owen Sound 
and Betty, Lindsay). They 
have raised four children and 
now are proud grandparents. 
They have served 
congregations in Manitoba, 
Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Betty has developed 
counselling, computer and 
secretarial skills. Ted is a 
graduate of the University of 
Manitoba (BA), Knox 
College (BD & M.Th), and 
McGill (Ph.D). In addition 
to parish work, he has served 
as a specialist in Youth 
ministry, taught New 
Testament at Memorial 
University and served as 
adjunct faculty at Vancouver 
School of Theology. 


ILE 


DR. TED & MRS. BETTY SIVERNS 


An bo 
(Acre) Akko 


Petah Tiqwa: A 
Tel Aviv-Yafo 
(Lydda)L, 


The Siverns began at the 
Near East School of Theology 
in Beirut, November 1, 1986. 
Betty is involved in various 
volunteer roles. Ted is 
teaching New Testament 
courses to predominately 
Arab and African students 
who intend to become pastors 
or Christian educators. 


Betty’s hobbies include 
music, sewing, crafts and 
garden. Ted enjoys 
automobiles, photography, 
music and computers. 
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The Siverns expect to learn 
at least as much as they teach 
as they work with N.E.S.T. 
and the churches of the 
Middle East. We) 


Lives in the Balance 
by Jackson Browne, Electra/Asylum Re- 
cords, 1986. 

The myth — in its simplest form 
— goes something like this: ‘‘All 
music in the 1960s was protest mu- 
sic. No music in the 1980s is protest 
music.’’ This is, of course, a bold 
overstatement, but even the central 
message of the myth is incorrect. 
Very little of the music of the sixties 
can be considered protest music. 
There were just as many novelty 
songs, just as many love songs, just 
aS many songs which no one was 
quite sure what —if anything — they 
meant. Except for a brief popularity 
brought about by the opposition to 
the Vietnam War, protest music was 
a minor form throughout the decade. 
How many people remember Phil 
Ochs? Protest music did not die out, 
either. It has always been around, 
through the 1970s and into the 1980s, 
although it receives scant attention. 
Long before U.S.A. for Africa’s ef- 
forts, for example, there was the No 
Nukes’ album, and, from the Euro- 
pean side of things, the anti-nuclear 
compilation disc Life in the Euro- 
pean Theatre, featuring the Clash, 
the Jam, Peter Gabriel, and many 
others. 

The protest album of 1986 was an 
excellent album by Jackson Browne 
entitled Lives in the Balance. It has 
received little attention or piay from 
most radio stations, reminiscent of 
the way that everyone ignored Little 
Stephen’s Voice of America a few 
years ago. I have always liked Jack- 
son Browne. To my mind, he has put 
out the ultimate album on the subject 
of touring, Running on Empty. But, 
it was not until I heard his set from 
this past summer’s Amnesty Interna- 
tional tour that I began to take a hard 
look at what he had been doing re- 
cently. Lives in the Balance includ- 
es most of the songs which he played 
during that set. Not all of the songs 
on the album are ‘protest’ songs. 
There are pleasant love songs. But it 
is the songs about politics and war 
which stand out. The lyrics do not 
read like lyrics. 

They read like newspaper editori- 
als. ‘Lives in the Balance’ is about 


Music 


Jackson Browne 


. the courage to 
ask the questions 


which need 
to be asked 


Central America, and after outlining 
the rumours he’s heard amongst ‘‘the 
blood in the ink of the headlines’’ 
Browne writes: 

“‘On the radio talk shows and 


ARV 

You hear one thing again and 
again 

How the U.S.A. stands for free- 
dom 


And we come to the aid of a friend 
But who are the ones that we call 
our friends 
These governments killing their 
own? 
Or the people who finally can’t 
take it any more 
And they pick up a gun or a brick 
or a stone.”’ 
The song also asks who ‘‘the men in 
the shadows’’ are, those who encour- 
age wars in the places where ‘‘we 
can’t even say the names.”’ In intro- 
ducing the song at the Amnesty Inter- 
national concert, Browne dedicated it 


to those in Latin America and also to 
the American soldiers who must fight 
there. ‘Soldier of Plenty’ is another 
song which reads like an editorial. 
Browne writes in the chorus: 
‘*Ah boy boy 
This world is not your toy 
This world is, this world is 
Long on hunger 
Short on joy 
How much longer 
You gonna keep the world hungry 
boy?”’ 
The rest of the song outlines the way 
in which those of us in the First 
World tend to treat the rest of the 
world as our playground. ‘Lawless 
Avenue’ recounts the adventures of a 
Spanish American family, one of 
whose sons dies in an unnamed dis- 
tant war. ‘Till I go down’ stresses the 
commitment to keep caring, keep 
asking questions, ‘‘till I go down.”’ 
But, the standout cut on the album is 
‘For America.’ It is not an anti- 
American song. Rather, Browne 
questions the current direction of 
American policy and offers a differ- 
ing vision of his country, while de- 
claring a great love of it. The last 
chorus declares: 
‘‘Thave prayed for America 
I was made for America 
I can’t let go till she comes 
around 
Until the land of the free 
Is awake and can see 
And until her conscience has been 
found.”’ 
The song can also be self-critical, as 
Browne recounts his own search 
‘‘from the comfort of a dreamer’s 
bed,”’ while others died in foreign 
wars. Musically, the entire album is 
very well done, with the usual care 
and precision which Jackson Browne 
brings to these projects. The style is 
varied, but mostly folk-rock with the 
singing easy to hear and understand. 
Protest music has not died. It still 
has the courage to ask the questions 
which need to be asked; raise the is- 
sues which need to be raised. It’s just 
harder to find. oO 


Stuart Macdonald is the minister at Centreville 
Church, South Monaghan, and Grace Church, 
Millbrook, Ontario. 
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Stainer’s Crucifixion 


— Survival in the teeth of criticism 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


Blow blow thou winter wind! () February 24, 1887, Marylebone parish church, 

: ; Nin what then was north-west London, resounded 

Thou avt not 50 unk Z nd to the first performance of The Crucifixion: a meditation 
hak f on the sacred Passion of the Holy Redeemer. It was ac- 

As man’s ingratitude AS companied by the church’s organist, William Hodge, to — 


whom the work had been dedicated, and conducted by his 
teacher, the most respected musician in an England gearing 
up for Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee: John Stainer. 

Were the good folk of Marylebone somewhat rushing the 
season by presenting, on Ash Wednesday, a cantata dealing 
with the events of Good Friday? Not altogether, to accom- 
modate all the people who wanted to hear it, they had to 
sing it four more times before Palm Sunday. The great mu- 
sic-publishing firm, Novello & Co., had scores ready to put 
on immediate sale; choirs all over England ordered them 
sight unseen, put the cantata into rehearsal, and had it ready 
to sing during Holy Week. What sacred music published to- 
day could fare so well, now that we, unlike our benighted 
great-grandparents, have neither a composer nor a post of- 
fice that we can trust to anything like that extent? 

In view of the mortality rate of musical compositions, 
The Crucifixion’s achievement of simply remaining in 
print and continuously available for a full century is worth 
This feature article is Mr. McKellar’s one hun- noting. Moreover, despite its appropriateness for only a few 
dredth that has been accepted for publication, days in the year, it forms part of the choral experience of 
by a variety of twenty different magazines, more English-speaking singers than any other substantial 
over a ten-year period. The Record congratulates oie eacepl Ste? eth postal seer though barely aay 

musician has said a good word about it in print since at least 
Mr. McKellar, and we thank him for all that World War I. Occasionally a senior figure, having attained 
he has added, and will add, to the enjoyment as much fame as s/he wanted, has pointed out that it main- 
of our readers. tains its pre-eminence mostly because no one has since 
managed to write anything that could beat it at its own 


See ee oe 
— ——- ee 
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game; but no such remark is tolerated from a musician with 
her/his way still to make. For a pungent expression of the 
acceptable party line, we may thank the English scholar 
Kenneth Long for writing in Music of the English Church 
(1971): 

For [Stainer’s] most popular piece, he did not even 
have the advantage of magnificent words. Instead, he 
had a libretto which for sheer banality and naiveté would 
be difficult to beat. Sparrow-Simpson’s appalling dogge- 
rel set to Stainer’s squalid music is a monument to the 
inane. It is almost frightening that such a piece should re- 
main so popular, since it proves that most people will ac- 
cept whatever they hear in church quite uncritically; in- 
deed, they regard criticism as a form of sacrilege. With- 
out exception all critics and writers on church music con- 
demn The Crucifixion; yet each year hundreds of 
performances continue to be given. The trouble is that 
there is a hard core of organists and choirmasters who are 
self-sufficient and self-satisfied, Not for them. . . train- 
ing courses and advisers; not for them the magazines, 
critical journals and books on church music. They are 
satisfied to teach their choirs the music they themselves 
learnt as children — good, bad, and indifferent (mostly 
bad) — and the gentlest ripples of modern thought and 
taste are never allowed to ruffle settled habits of mind. 
Yet, if the work is in fact beneath contempt, would he not 

be wiser to omit mention of it entirely than to savage it, and 
the people who perform it, at vicious length? If it is as 
worthless as he claims, why has it survived every other can- 
tata advertised for sale in February, 1887? Unless the clue- 
less choirmasters were pleasing at least some of their hear- 
ers, would they not be pressured into changing their ways? 
It is worth the time taken to explore how The Crucifixion, 
and its composer, have come to be regarded as fair game for 
spiteful barbs. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky! 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. . . 


For Stainer’s fate is less uncommon than, for the credit of 
human nature, we might wish. A person who finds the pre- 
vailing conditions in his chosen field of work unsatisfactory 
may labour to ‘‘leave the woodpile higher than he found 
it.’ But though he may considerably increase the wood- 
pile’s dimensions, he cannot prevent his successors from 
climbing up it and attaining, as they suppose, a vantage 
point from which they can look down on his achievements, 
conveniently forgetting that he enabled them to start from 
where he left off, not from where he had to begin. And such 
denigration seems, ironically often, to await the very people 
who never indulged in it themselves, partly: because they 
were so gifted that they felt no need to bolster their own 
self-esteem by belittling other people. 

By all accounts, Stainer fitted this pattern very neatly in- 
deed. As well as being the kind of man who people enjoy 
having around, he started out at the top, and stayed there. In 
1847 his soprano voice secured him entry into the choir of 
_ St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he attracted the notice of formi- 
dable parishioner Maria Hackett. (This affluent lady spent 


Stainer as seen by cartoonist Spy in Vanity Fair, 
August 29, 1891. (Detail from cartoon) 


half a century single-handedly preventing English cathedral 
choirs from being starved out of existence, an accomplish- 
ment which histories of music recognize by ignoring her 
completely.) She mentioned him to other people as avid as 
herself to improve English church music; they were im- 
pressed by his personality and his proficiency on the organ, 
which he began studying as soon as he was tall enough. At 
17 he was appointed organist to the choir school at Tenbury 
which Oxford University’s wealthy professor of music, Sir 
Arthur Gore Ouseley, was both directing and funding. Two 
years later he became organist of Oxford’s Magdalen Col- 
lege, which arranged with another college for his tuition to- 
wards an arts degree — something which musicians then 
seldom had a chance to acquire. 


A well as meeting, and delighting, many of the na- 
Stion's future decision-makers while they were Ox- 


ford students, Stainer became friendly with the group of 
clergymen who had issued, and were constantly revising, 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, which was gaining far wider 
acceptance than they had ever expected. He undertook to 
supplement their work by collaborating with a Magdalen 
scholar, H.R. Bramley, on Christmas Carols New and Old 
(1871). Its ‘traditional’ selections, although long familiar to 
many people, had never been deemed fit for singing in 
church until Stainer supplied them with the kind of harmony 
which users of Hymns A & M considered ‘proper.’ Here, for 
the first time, he displayed in print his keen sensitivity to 
what ordinary worshippers could not only sing without 
strain, but would also find acceptable and edifying. 

While working with the choir at Magdalen, Stainer devel- 
oped his natural gift for leading people to enjoy doing what 
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Some of the music from The Crucifixion. 


Stainer’s Crucifixion 


continued from previous page 


he felt they ought to do, an ability of which Oxford grad- 
uates on the staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral were well aware by 
the time its over-patient organist, Sir John Goss, retired in 
1872. Miss Hackett, who had encountered stiffer resistance 
in her home church than anywhere else in England, had the 
satisfaction of seeing Stainer placed in charge of its music; 
but since she was already 90, she missed hearing him shape 
the long-recalcitrant choir into England’s finest. Mean- 
while, he persuaded his former Oxford friends to form a 
‘‘Royal Musical Association’’ in hopes of raising musi- 
cians’ respectability in the public’s view; he composed an- 
thems, canticle-settings, chants, and hymn-tunes for use at 
the cathedral; and he contributed four volumes to Novello’s 
series of elementary music-instruction books — his Organ 
Primer has been used with beginning students ever since 
1877. But his concern with improving the nation’s musical 
climate did not stop there. 

He agreed to act as inspector for music of all the teacher- 
training colleges in England, reasoning that well-planned 
exposure to music in school would help prepare the choris- 
ters — and audiences — of the future. Meanwhile, many 
adults’ contact with classical music was limited to what they 
might hear in church; so he edited for Novello 48 volumes 
of the Village Organist series, each containing six transcrip- 
tions of arias or symphonic movements, playable on a small 
organ by anyone who had worked through the Organ Prim- 
er. To the first hearers of The Crucifixion, then, Stainer 
was not so much a composer as a virtuoso organist and all- 
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round musical ‘‘personality’’ who now and again wrote 
some original music — an impression bound to be confirm- 
ed in the following year, when he resigned from St. Paul’s 
because of eye trouble, received a knighthood from Queen 
Victoria, and succeeded Ouseley as professor of music at 
Oxford, a post whose duties he took much more seriously 
than most of its previous holders. 


Se was the composer of The Crucifixion, about which 
some mysteries linger other than where Stainer found 
the time and energy to write it. Why, for instance, when any 
poet in England would have welcomed the chance to pro- 
vide him with a libretto, did he turn to William John Spar- 
row-Simpson (who admittedly received the due reward of 
his deeds by living on until 1952 and seeing one publication 
after another greeted with apathy)? Even Paul Charlton, 
Stainer’s most recent biographer (1984), could find only 
one tenuous connection: Sparrow-Simpson’s father was on 
the staff of St. Paul’s, and jointly responsible with Stainer 
for the choice of anthems. But what had that to do with the 
27-year-old son, then a curate at a church about a mile away 
from Marylebone? 

And what appeal could such verse have had for a man so 
sensitive to words as Stainer, whose anthems mostly use 
scriptural passages untouched by other composers? To be 
sure, he was familiar with Bach’s Passions, which he made 
an annual feature of Holy Week at St. Paul’s, and recog- 
nized that what mattered for Bach were the actual words of 
scripture and the hymn-stanzas through which the people re- 
spond to what they have heard; the choruses and solo arias 
merely help the hearers to feel as they ought. Because 
hymn-singing was a fairly recent development in England, 
he could not draw, like Bach, on a repertoire which 
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worshippers had been internalizing since babyhood; thus all 
the hymns in his cantata had to be new, and the congrega- 
tion at the first performance is credited with making a val- 
iant effort to pick them up by ear, high though they are 
pitched. But if Stainer could respond, and often rise, to the 
grandeur of the King James Version, he could also descend 
with Sparrow-Simpson into the horrible pit of The Cruci- 
fixion’s interminable final chorus. Now, why should that 
matter to choirs or congregations who would like to mark 
the cantata’s centenary by a really good performance during 
Holy Week 1987? 

It may mean a shifting, almost a reversal, of rehearsal 
priorities. The scriptural passages, including the solo recita- 
tives and especially the Seven Last Words, deserve to be 
practised till they are right, while the two big choruses im- 
posing as they look, will cause little trouble if the tempo is 
kept rock-steady, with no speeding up in the easy parts or 
slowing down in the hard spots. Sparrow-Simpson built so 
much emotion into his lyrics that the less the singers add, 
the better; besides, Stainer knew very well how to ‘‘make a 
brave show for sixpence.’’ Even in the aria and the duet, he 
never strains the powers of amateurs willing to think about 
what they are doing. Some choirs might even decide to by- 
pass the big choruses altogether, in favour of dividing up 
the smaller-scale sections among the Sundays of Lent. 

Considering how much the church music of the entire En- 


glish-speaking world owes to Sir John Stainer, we have no 
business letting The Crucifixion’s centenary pass un- 
heeded. His reputation was bound to fade with the passing 
of the generation who remembered how tirelessly and ge- 
nially he helped and encouraged people with fewer gifts and 
opportunities than his own to reach towards competence and 
usefulness; and later musicians, with no intention of behav- 
ing so generously, have preferred to disparage achieve- 
ments which they despaired of superseding or even equal- 
ling. We need not join in a hue and cry shriller than the Feb- 
ruary wind: 


Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 
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Together in Solitude 

by Douglas V. Steere. New York, The 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1985. 
201 pp. 

One evening during the meetings 
of the General Assembly in Ottawa, 
Ontario, in 1981, a small group of 
old friends, ministers and elders 
alike, were conducting a post-mor- 
tem on the events of the day. The 
mood was one of disappointment, 
even sorrow, over the words and ac- 
tions of some of the commissioners. 
The conversation was critical of our 
church, a reaction natural enough un- 
der the circumstances. One elder 
commented: “‘If I were not a Pres- 
byterian, I would be a Lutheran, and 
this is my reason. . . .’’ Other peo- 
ple took up his lead and shortly we 
had included in our preferences to 
Presbyterianism nearly every church 
in Christendom. One minister pre- 
ferred The Society of Friends, or, as 
they are commonly known, the 
Quakers. He gave as his reasons their 
style of worship, their sense of the 
Presence of God in their lives — 
whether as individuals or as a com- 
munity, and their willingness to serve 
others as they feel led or challenged 
to do. That particular minister is not 
much given to silence, a characteris- 
tic feature of Quaker worship, nor, 
on his own admission, does he take 
much time in his busy life for prayer 
and meditation. Nevertheless, he has 
an unstinting admiration for those 
who nourish their interior lives in this 
way. His comments during our free- 
for-all discussion greatly impressed 
the rest of us and we fell silent, brief- 
ly, for they pointed up the weak- 
nesses in our own lives. This book, 
by Douglas Steere, was written for 
him, and for anyone else in the 
Church of Christ who is concerned 
with the growth that is not taking 
place in their interior lives. 

Douglas Steere, a Quaker and for- 
mer professor at Haverford College, 
has published a collection of essays 
written and given over a period of 
twenty years. Some of them were de- 
livered as papers at meetings de- 
signed to explore the spiritual experi- 
ences common to all Christians. Oth- 
ers were written as reflections on the 


BOOKS 


author’s personal _— experiences. 
Throughout all of these chapters 
there pervades the spirit of prayer in 
which they were given and the yearn- 
ing on the part of the author that his 
hearers and readers might be encour- 
aged to work as hard on the devel- 
opment of their spirituality as they do 
on any number of other aspects of 


their lives. 
The author believes that the spiri- 


tual lives of most Protestant people, 
of any denomination, are bankrupt. 
There is, he suggests, little or no 
practice of prayer or other forms of 
personal devotion. For example, in 
Protestant worship intercessory pray- 
er is largely a matter of form, with 
few people believing that it makes 
any difference to anyone or anything. 
The theological colleges deal with 
spiritual direction, or with spirituality 
in general, by totally ignoring it. Be- 
yond a sporadic attendance at chapel 
by staff and students alike, there is no 
concern to develop the prayer life of 
the future spiritual leaders. And the 
situations in the theological colleges 
are reflections of the inward poverty 
on this level of our Protestant tradi- 
tion. It is far more important to pass 
an examination on something to do 
with the ‘Reformed tradition,’ what- 
ever that is, than it is to pray or to 
think that prayer is important. As one 
seminary professor replied to a stu- 
dent who enquired about prayer: 
‘‘Some people do it and some don’t. 
It is much like jogging or karate in 
that respect. But do it if it turns you 
on.”’ 

One of the best chapters in the 
book, and the only one to deal with 
the significance of a particular indi- 
vidual in spiritual direction, concerns 
Baron von Hiigel. That great Chris- 
tian thinker, ecumenist and spiritual 
director deserves the sympathetic and 
perceptive treatment he receives from 
Steere. The summary of von Higel’s 
attitude toward suffering, whether 
mental or physical, will be an en- 
couragement to every reader who has 
ever had to wrestle with the problem 
of his/her own, or another’s, pain. 
‘‘How, then, may a Christian deal 
with suffering? He, too, may with 
God’s help transform it and make it 
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the thin place in the membrane where 
the supernatural shines through.”’ (p. 
73) He acknowledges suffering to be 
the evil thing it is. And while there is 
no explanation for it in Christianity, 
‘*Jesus Christ, the One who has gone 
before, has shown the way to trans- 
form it... .’’ These pages in the 
book seem to me wonderfully sensi- 
tive to the plight of those who have 
known pain, particularly incessant 
pain. Even the vocabulary has been 
transformed so that it is almost pure 
poetry. These pages will commend 
themselves to many people, perhaps 
more than any other part of an alto- 
gether wonderful book. It is in the 
chapter on von Hiigel that the most 
practical counsel on the interior life is 
given. It comes in the form of an ac- 
count of the spiritual guidance given 
to his nieces, and to the Christian 
poet and mystic Evelyn Underhill, by 
the great man himself. 

This book is much more than an 
indictment of the spiritual poverty in 
Protestantism — although it is that in 
a convincing way. It is primarily an 
encouraging affirmation to all those 
who are concerned with the nurture 
of their interior lives. There is no 
greater work in the Church than to 
pray and to teach others how to pray! 
Let me close this review with a quo- 
tation from the last page of the book: 
‘‘There is no record of the interior 
life ever growing in those who do not 
know prayer. . . . No prayer, no in- 
terior life. And we have no record of 
a saint who did not pray, or of real 
growth in the interior life that is not 
marked by . . . this inner attention to 
God.’’ (p. 200) 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, a Professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies, Memorial Universi- 
ty, and Adjunct Professor of Preaching at 
Queen’s Theological College, St. John’s, 
Nfld. 


Where the Church fails and cults 
succeed 

by Ronald Enroth and Gordon Melton. 
Bethany House. 

Back in October, 1983, I sent a let- 
ter to Gilbert Beers, Editor of Chris- 
tianity Today, stressing my concern 
that his fine magazine had just pub- 
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lished Gordon Melton’s pro-cult re- 
view of books on the cult phenome- 
non. Along with my letter, I enclosed 
materials showing Melton’s position 
on the Board of Reference of 
A.P.R.L. (Alliance for the Preserva- 
tion of Religious Liberty), which, as 
Newsweek magazine had shown, was 
started by the cults themselves. 

My concern at the time was that 
Melton’s association and possible ul- 
terior motive should be exposed. In 
addition, I documented my displea- 
sure caused by Melton’s attack on the 
books authored by Ronald Enroth 
since Enroth is a well-respected writ- 
er in the counter-cult field. 

The result was that Gilbert Beers 
replied to me, indicating he was ar- 
ranging a meeting in his offices be- 
tween Melton and Enroth, so that 
both men could air their opposing 
views. The ensuing dialogue was ob- 
viously recorded, transcribed and 
published in the form of the book I 
am about to review. 

Because of the reasons cited 
above, the two academics, Melton 
and Enroth, have differing perspec- 
tives on the cult issue. Consequently, 
for the individual not conversant with 
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‘who’s who’ in the cult field, the 
book is quite confusing. 

Melton continually seems to try 
and ‘muddy the waters’ and distort 
facts, as has been typical over the 
years with other cult apologists. He 
seems to be out of touch with the 
reality of the cult phenomenon, be- 
lieving only what the cults tell him. 
His position is far from scientific and 
grossly lacks the very objectivity he 
would claim to have. At best Melton 
appears to have a cold, ‘ivory tower’ 
approach to dealing with the heart- 
wrenching, emotional issues affect- 
ing people victimized by the cults, 
which are ripping through the fabric 
of the core of our society, the family. 

Since the dialogue in the book is 
between two professing evangelical 
Christians, there seems to be confu- 
sion here, and with Melton’s unor- 
thodox beliefs as well. It soon be- 
comes very difficult to understand 
the psychological or spiritual founda- 
tion on which Melton stands and how 
firm that foundation is. 

Enroth, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches the cult issue in a way that 
can only have come from years of 
dealing firsthand with the cults and 
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their victims. He clearly enunciates 
the views of the majority of people 
specializing in studying the cults and 
shows love, compassion and real un- 
derstanding for cult members, ex- 
members and families who have lost 
loved ones to the cults. Enroth is re- 
freshingly firm and _ consistent 
throughout the discussions outlined 
in the book, unlike his vacillating op- 
ponent. 

However, despite Enroth’s accu- 
rate appraisal of the cult phenomenon 
and his valuable insights into how to 
establish better coping mechanisms, I 
cannot recommend the book — un- 
less the reader knows the cult field 
intimately, it is difficult to discern 
what is being said and why. Dealing 
with the cult issue has been described 
as dealing with a war of information. 
This book is one small battle in the 
ongoing war, which unfortunately 
gives an unnecessary platform to the 
voice of the cults in the guise of an 
objective academic debate. 

Ian Haworth 
Ian Haworth is the Executive Director of the 


Council On Mind Abuse with offices in Toron- 
to, Ontario. 
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God-given challenge that Queen 
Street East and others like it must 
face today. ‘‘Pressing on’’ has never 
been more exciting! 


Rick Horst, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Successes hard to 


measure in dollars 

Your January Record article ‘*To 
Press On’’ speaks statistics — mem- 
bership, communion attendance, 
minister’s stipend, and reducing trust 
fund — all factual. 

Dr. Robson’s background is for- 
gotten. His first mission church, 
Huntsville, Ont., a conservative 
town where St. Andrew’s gave, un- 
der his ministry, a minister, three 
deaconesses, and several others who 
serve as teachers, elders, and even on 
our National Church Boards. 

Queen Street East congregation 
has served in many ways others only 
hear about. It feeds the hungry, 
clothes the poor, teaches the unedu- 
cated, fosters the Engish language, 
created the employable, encouraged 
a financial giant (The Royal Bank) to 
assume social responsibility on 
Queen Street. For 35 years John Rob- 
son has given to a congregation and a 
community, even though he could 
have served much larger and more af- 
fluent parishes. 

Ministry can be measured in many 
ways — congregational support, na- 
tional church recognition, expanding 
ecumenical faith and service, or bud- 
get. I prefer all but the last. These 
speak quiet volumes of the hidden 
successes hard to measure in dollars. 

We, as part of the national church, 
can support Dr. Robson and Queen 
Street East’s ‘‘inner mission’’ to be a 
little more complete, if groups (large 
and small) would contribute to the 
needs of the parish and its outreach. 
We can support this inner city need 
— just look at the worn doors that 
lack care because the need of people 
is greater. 

One of the Rev. J. C. Robson’s 
former parishioners, 


KenE. Jensen, 
Welland, Ont. 


Expo ’86 — all but 


the Jeremiahs 


If Art Van Seters, in his article on 
Expo ’86, is prepared to lead with his 
chin, he cannot seriously object if 
some Westerners find the target at- 
tractive. 

It could hardly be expected that an 
exhibition of such gigantic propor- 
tions could be free from errors or 
omissions but this article spread 
across four pages of The Record is 
both unbalanced and unfair. 

True, there were grievances. No- 
body was happy when some folk 
were moved from the places where 
they had lived for many years, but it 
must in all fairness be stated that 
some came back to say they got bet- 
ter accommodation than that from 
which they were evacuated. 

I share the strong opposition to lot- 
tery operations and agree that they 
are not economically profitable ways 
of raising money but that “‘after the 
event’? wisdom would have been 
more welcome a bit earlier when 
some of us were fighting legislation 
on that very issue. The voice of the 
theological ‘establishment’ was 
strangely quiet when help was 
needed. 

Again the reiteration of NDP prop- 
aganda could have been less blatant. 
Dr. Van Seters must have little re- 
spect for the intelligence and com- 
mon sense of the people of B.C. if he 
thinks they elected a government 
merely under the mesmerism of Expo 
euphoria. I have a higher regard for 
the judgment of British Columbians. 

If institutional sinfulness was the 
sin of Expo ’86 then it might well be 
profitable to examine the structure 
and programmes of some churches 
and theological establishments. 

However, the strongest strictures 
were reserved for the Pavilion of 
Promise. Even Malcolm Muggeridge 
did not escape. That was hard to un- 
derstand for some of us found his 
contribution quite positive, and we 
welcomed his identification with 
Expo. I also visited the pavilion. It 
was a brilliant presentation but it 
would have required a second visit to 
get full value from all the symbolism. 
However the highlight was to attend 
the little chapel service that followed 
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- man that is a sinner to get right with 


the main show — I, with about one 
hundred and fifty others. We heard a 
young man speak very quietly and 
clearly. He had nothing to say about 
Native Land claims, or forest conser- 
vation; there was no attempt to ac- 
commodate the Christian faith to oth- 
er faiths; no syncretism or ecclecti- 
cism, no theological or political revo- 
lution. He may have assumed that all 
this was fairly well covered by our 
theological colleges and the pulpits 
of the Liberal Establishment. He sim- 
ply attempted to answer the funda- 
mental question of the New Testa- 
ment and the Reformation ‘‘How is a 


God?’’ He spoke of his own experi- 
ence of the forgiving grace of God 
and the subsequent power that his 
had in his life. He, quietly and with- 
out emotion, made an appeal for per- 
sonal commitment to Jesus Christ 
and three young folk in their early 
twenties answered that appeal. I 
found out later that two of them were 
Jewish. If that is truncating the gos- 
pel then he and Dr. Tom Torrance, in 
his recent passionate appeal to the 
Church of Scotland to get back to the 
evangelical message of personal sal- 
vation through faith in Jesus Christ, 
must plead guilty. Or could it be that 
some of our ‘with it’ presentations of 
the gospel need just a little paring 
down? 

Expo ’86 with all its faults, which 
Dr. Van Seters so eloquently out- 
lines, was a great occasion. The end- 
less sunshine, the immense goodwill, 
the appreciation of thousands, and all 
the young people only too happy to 
be part of it all, were quite a tonic. 
All but the Jeremiahs got a great life 
of spirit and we were the better for it. 

Gilbert D. Smith, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Marxism as the 


lesser evil 


I feel I must reply to Mr. Don- 
aldson’s letter in the January, 1987 
Record in which he expressed his 
gladness that South Africa, in spite of 
its apartheid oppression, stood as a 
bastion against Marxist dictatorship. 
I think it is time we began to ask our- 
selves some very serious questions 
regarding the rise of Marxism within 


the world. If Marxism is such an ap- 
palling evil that must be feared and 
opposed by God-fearing, freedom- 
loving people everywhere, then why 
is it experiencing such prominence 
and success within places like South 
Africa and Central America? Are the 
peoples of these places not as sophis- 
ticated as we, and therefore, unable 
to see how terrible Marxism is? I be- 
lieve we are seeing people who be- 
lieve that the possible evils of Marx- 
ist power are not as much as a threat 
as the known evils of the present sys- 
tem they live within. 

Did the people of Nicaragua turn 
to Marxism because Somoza’s Amer- 
ican-backed regime was dedicated to 
human rights and a decent quality of 
life? Did Marxism come to power in 
Zimbabwe because Ian Smith and his 
government gave the same rights of 
life and dignity to both black and 
white races? And was it because 
Marcos was such a humanitarian that 
it led to the rise of Marxism within 
the Philippines? Of course not. And 
the same must be said for South Afri- 
ca. The African National Congress 
and Marxism have support because 
the people, the black people of South 
Africa, know that any chance for hu- 
man rights and dignity are not going 
to come from Pretoria. 

It is very easy for us within our 
ivory tower to see the ‘evils’ of 
Marxism, but to live within the midst 
of fear and hunger and despair as so 
many do who live within these sup- 
posedly ‘God-fearing, freedom-lov- 
ing’ American-backed dictatorships, 
the distinction is far less clear. Can 
any of us say that given the same 
conditions of poverty, denial of fun- 
damental human rights, fear for the 
safety and future of our families from 
death squads, exploitation, starva- 
tion, that we would not also find 
Marxism a viable alternative, regard- 
less of how evil, than the one we are 
living within already? Mr. Don- 
aldson, if your son was shot before 
your eyes by government troops, if 
your crops were burned to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of 
‘Marxist terrorists,’ if you had to 
feed your family on_ starvation 
wages, if you had no rights to vote, 
to voice opinion, to have hope for 
your children, would you be willing 


to still wave a flag and say ‘‘God 
Bless America?’’ Isn’t it amazing 
how little distinction there is between 
what Reagan tells us we must fear 
from Marxism and what is the pre- 
sent reality of many American- 
backed regimes? 

Are we not the more evil for sup- 
porting a policy of oppression simply 
to ensure our capital interests? Is not 
one of the greatest evils the use by 
fundamentalists of distorted interpre- 
tations of scripture and faith to justify 
gross profiteering under the name of 
God’s blessings? Are we not truly the 
perpetrators of evil because we cause 
life to be so miserable for the many in 
the Third World that they see Marx- 
ism as their only recourse for justice? 
The evil of a system comes from the 
motives of the people behind it. 
American capitalism is motivated by 
justice. Does the U.S. oppose the 
Sandinistas because they have 
brought literacy and universal health 
care and employment to Nicaragua, 
or is it because a Marxist power in 
Nicaragua means no profit for Amer- 
ican interests? Can you, Mr. Don- 
aldson, justify to the blacks of South 
Africa why it is better to be op- 
pressed yet capitalistic as opposed to 
the chance for freedom promised by 
the ANC? 

Yes, Marxism is no saintly God- 
sent gift either and it suffers from its 
excesses of evil and violence as do all 
political systems. Yet, it is the 
known evil of the present South Afri- 
can regime which causes us to de- 
mand justice for the millions it op- 
presses. And yes, we take a chance 
that whatever political system will re- 
place it will be evil and oppressive as 
well, but we cannot allow that to 
Cause us to support a known injustice 
simply because of fear of the un- 
known. 

It is time we redefined what we 
call evil. Is Marxism the worst evil 
simply because it is Marxism? And 
what of American-backed  dicta- 
torships, are they good simply be- 
cause they are not Marxist? Somoza 
was evil. Marcos was evil. Pinochet 
is evil. Pretoria, as it stands, is evil. 
So just what is the evil we are asking 
the blacks of South Africa to fear 
from Marxism? A loss of human 
rights? A lower quality of life? No 


oP) 


vote or voice in government? No 
hope to decide one’s own future? The 
end of freedom? I have news for you, 
Mr. Donaldson, they don’t have any 
of those things now under your bas- 
tion against Marxism. Now, you tell 
the South African black and the Phil- 
ippino cane-cutter and the El Salva- 
doran peasant farmer why they 
should fear Marxism. 


Terry Hastings, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


See “The Mission’! 

I wonder if I saw the same The 
Mission as Andrew Faiz saw. I am 
not a film critic, but I have seen a 
number of films over the years and to 
me The Mission is one of the most 
powerful films I have ever seen. His 
complaint about violence makes it 
seem as if the violence shown at the 
end of the film was gratuitous. In fact 
the violence was historically accurate 
and it was the direct and inevitable 
result of the refusal of the church, as 
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represented by the Cardinal, to stand 
firm for the right, as represented by 
the Mission. Instead, as has so often 
happened, the institutional church 
compromised what it could see was 
the right in order to preserve its pow- 
er in the world. 

My recommendation to your read- 
ers is that if they only go to see one 
film this year, that film should be The 
Mission. It will make them think and 
it truly is a parable of our own age. 
And, as the film makes clear, the 
problem continues. 

Major, The Reverend A. E. Gans, 
Base Chaplain (P), 
CFB Valcartier, P.Q. 


More than lighthearted 


fare 

Although your ‘generally good’ 
critic, Andrew Faiz, makes some in- 
sightful comments in his review of 
The Mission (January Presbyterian 
Record), 1 feel his conclusion fails to 
do the film justice. 

The Mission is much more than *‘a 
few grades above lighthearted fare.’’ 
It is an exceptional movie, magnifi- 
cent in scale and graced with mo- 
ments of tenderness and pathos — a 
rare combination. Its many haunting 
scenes left me, for one, reluctant to 
leave the darkness of the theatre at its 
conclusion. 

Also, while it is true that Jeremy 
Irons delivers a great performance as 
Father Gabriel, so too does Robert 
DeNiro as Mendoza. ‘‘Steady’’ and 
‘‘dependable’’ are adjectives better 
suited to an actor such as Robert Red- 
ford than one of Mr. DeNiro’s cali- 
bre. 

As Mr. Faiz points out, The Mis- 
sion has ‘‘all the credentials for a big, 
serious, intelligent movie’? — and 
that is exactly what it is. It deserves 
more than the faint praise he has 
given it. 


A. Dietrich, 
Toronto, Ontario 


“All creation too!” 

I was very pleased to read the arti- 
cle ‘‘All creation too!’’ by Dr. Lis- 
combe and Dr. Strang in the Novem- 


ber issue of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord. 

All Christians should be concerned 
with the humane treatment of ani- 
mals. We are told in Proverbs 12:10 
‘*A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast.”’ 

We should have more articles like 
this in church magazines and more 
clergymen should speak out against 
cruelty to animals. 


Janice R. Crossman, 
Amherst, N.S. 


No magazine route 


please! 

Whoop-dee-do! That may be intol- 
erably irreverent to some readers but 
after forty-plus years as an elder we 
have found someone interested in our 
plight of little to do and all year to do 
it in! 

Some years back our role as an 
elder was defined by Dr. David Hay 
as ‘“‘being added to ministers to take 
away all occasion of tyranny .. .”’ 
That proving a futile vigil, we have 
had to be content with quarterly dis- 
tribution of communicant cards, and 
participation in the Sacraments, as 
arranged. Otherwise, to grow old 
gracefully, placidly, and irrevocably! 

Now, by the kindly intervention of 
some of your readers, we are being 
offered a new avenue of partici- 
pation. A magazine route, no less! 
Much as we deplore governmental at- 
titudes and obstacles to distribution 
of The Record, we gaze out the win- 
dow at the falling of a predicted 15 
centimetres of snow, and our reply is 
‘‘Thanks, but no thanks!’’ Sunday 
opening is nothing new for churches, 
so just place our copy on the table in 
the outer lobby, thank you! 

Name withheld by request 


Why not a campus 


church? 


I recently became aware of the cor- 
respondence on college chapels. 

I have been associated with the 
University of Toronto as graduate 
student and as professor for some 
thirty-six years now but discovered 
the breathtakingly beautiful Knox 
College Chapel only a few years ago 
when a former student of mine was 
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married there. 

Recently, when I decided to reacti- 
vate my membership in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, I did quite a bit of 
looking around before finding the 
congregation to which I am currently 
and satisfactorily attached; however, 
I have wondered why Knox College 
could not be a full-fledged active uni- 
versity church. Surely there will be a 
sufficient number of students and 
professors, both current and former, 
plus other people to constitute a vi- 
able and active congregation. 

A valuable ‘‘spin-off’’ of all this 
too may be that such a campus 
church might contribute to a sense of 
community — a sense sadly missing 
on our vast urban multiversity cam- 
puses. 

George W. Bancroft, 

Professor, 

Department of History, Philosophy 
and Sociology of Education, 
University of Toronto 


A special angel 

I read with interest Dr. Scobie’s 
article on angels (December). I was 
surprised however, that he over- 
looked the Angel in Luke 2. If Wil- 
liam Barclay,in his Daily Bible Stud- 
ies, is correct, then this Angel was 
indeed special. The phrase ‘‘Angel of 
the Lord’’ and ‘‘The glory of the 
Lord shone about Him’’ would indi- 
cate this. In the Old Testament, the 
Hebrews — who had names for all 
the Angels — appear to save the title 
of ‘‘Angel of the Lord’’ for YHWH 
Himself, e.g., Exodus 3. 

I believe, with Barclay, that these 
shepherds were the ones who looked 
after the lambs that were used as the 
Paschal offerings of Israel. The inter- 
esting thing is that the religious au- 
thorities in Jerusalem held that these 
shepherds were so unclean that they 
were prohibited from worshipping in 
the Temple or even in the Syna- 
gogues! I find it amazing that, in- 
stead of the religious leaders, God 
showed himself to those who were 
‘‘unworthy’’ to even worship him, 
and that they were the first to see the 
ultimate Paschal lamb. This is some- 
thing, I think, for which the high 
priest would have sold his soul. 

I cannot help but wonder if this 
does not teach us that we have no 


right to cut anyone, especially wom- 

en, from being bearers of God’s word 

as did the authorities in Jerusalem of 
old. Is this not the sole right of God? 

John Dyer, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Appreciates cover 
Your January cover is great: I 
loved it. As to the shavers of words 
who will not die but pass away — po- 
litely one hopes — to heck with them 
. and what an insipid place that 
must be; never a flame nor pitchfork, 
and no horned fellow with a cloven 

hoof! 

Hugh Macdonald, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


A good start to 1987 

Congratulations on another fine is- 
sue — January, 1987. Your cover 
and Editorial will provoke a number 
of folk which in turn will help many 
to stretch themselves and their faith. 

It is my hope that it might also win 
another Canadian Church Press 
Award. 

Thanks again for your journalistic 
giftedness in the field of spiritual de- 
velopment. 

George Anderson, 
Faith At Work (Canada) Inc., 
Thornhill, Ont. 


Intelligence and rock 

As a fan of rock music I felt com- 
pelled to write in response to the let- 
ter of S.J. Mullin which appeared in 
the January edition of The Record. 

Although I admit that much of 
rock music is rather mindless, one 
certainly cannot generalize for the 
whole of rock music. You only have 
to take the time to really listen to the 
music to discover that much of it is 
very artistic both musically and lyri- 
cally. Whether or not it appeals to 
your tastes is quite another matter. 

Furthermore, rock is not the only 
type of music which is plagued with 
an abundance of poorly-written 


Beethoven there were countless mu- 
sical pieces written and performed 
that have long since been forgotten 
simply because they were not very 
good. Rock, like all forms of music, 
has its classics but we won’t know 
what they are for another hundred 


pieces. In the days of Mozart and’ 


years or more. 

As for the “‘assault’’ on your ears, 
I find that a polite request to lower 
the volume will work wonders. 
Granted, there are some who would 
be ignorant enough to ignore your re- 
quest but then there are some who are 
ignorant enough to think that I am not 
‘‘intelligent’’ because I like rock mu- 
sic. 


Brian Wride, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Delight and sadness 

What a delight to read Eunice 
Paul’s article (November ’86) stating 
reasons for the Church’s opposition 
to the death penalty. What a sadness, 
though, to read the letters from C.M. 
Costerus and Henry H. Brunsveld 
(December ’86) taking issue with it. 

It is far better for the church to be 
mistaken in opposing the death pen- 
alty (if we are mistaken!) than in sup- 
porting it. 

A recent report says that twelve 
per cent of executions in the United 
States in this century were ‘‘a mis- 
take’’ in that the people executed 
were not guilty of the crimes that led 
to their deaths. Had they been impris- 
oned, some attempt to correct the sit- 
uation could have been made (as in 
the now-famous Nova Scotia mistake 
with Donald Marshall). 

If Canada reintroduces the death 
penalty it will be the result of think- 
ing that the solution to a particular 
problem lies in killing someone. Cu- 
rious, but that’s the course of action 
chosen by people who commit mur- 
der. 

The thinking is wrong, and we 
must continue to oppose it. 

Glenn Cooper, 
Point Edward, Ont. 


The views of all society? 

It is sadly clear from reading the 
letters of your Eureka and Prince 
George correspondents, published in 
our December ’86 Record, that nei- 
ther knows very much at all about 
Freemasonry and even less about 
Christianity. 

By their twisted definitions such 
distinguished personages as H.M. 
King George VI, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, George Washington, Mozart 
and many other immortals were not 
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Christians. I protest the publication 
of such obvious nonsense. 

It seems that, by current standards, 
it is considered the function of the so- 
called public press to advertise the 
views of all society, no matter how 
perverse. I submit that it is NOT the 
function of The Presbyterian Record 
to do so. 


D. R. Gillelan, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Ed. It is the function of The Record 

to publish divergent views within the 

Presbyterian community. By the time 

this appears you will have read (I 

hope) the responses from the ‘other 
side.’ 


Masonry — atheists 


are not eligible 

In September issue of The Record, 
Mr. Gordon MacLachlan of Oil 
Springs, Ontario, made simple and 
warm reference to the Masonic Or- 
der, and indicated he would like to 
hear from others. The December Re- 
cord produced a reply, over the name 
of one Mark Dickens, of Prince 
George, B.C. There was a real funny 
one by Mr. Ravenhorst, of Edmon- 
ton, in the January issue. Mr. Dick- 
ens quoted at length from one Dr. 
McClain, and expressed agreement 
with McClain’s vicious attack, based 
on sparse knowledge of the Order. It 
is apparent that both McClain and 
Dickens know even less about the 
true meaning of charity! It gives you 
some idea of the gracious and gener- 
ous spirit of these men that they zero 
in on one statement from a book on 
the Masonic Order, the simple asser- 
tion that ‘‘There is nothing in it (Ma- 
sonry) to offend a Jew.’’ So McClain 
and Dickens don’t think that I should 
belong to anything that has nothing in 
it to offend a Jew! So much for the 
low points of the letter. Sorry, I 
didn’t find any high points. Mr. Ra- 
venhorst professes to have done 
‘much research,’’ but he sure didn’t 
find out much that is accurate. No 
wonder his ‘‘own writings on the 
subject have been rejected by edi- 
tors.’’ Rather than waste space show- 


ing how utterly lost is this man on the 
subject, one must just say a kindly 
‘‘poor chap’”! 

As most of your readers will 
know, the letter from Mr. Dickens 
and the quotations from McClain, are 
far off the mark, and they could well 
hearken to Paul’s plea to the Colos- 
sians, to ‘‘put off all these: anger, 
wrath, malice.’ They might even 
benefit from reading his gentle cau- 
tion to the Corinthians regarding *‘re- 
ceiving another spirit, which ye have 
not received, or another gospel, 
which ye have not accepted, yet 
might well bear with him. For I sup- 
pose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles.”’ 

As to the base structure of the Ma- 
sonic Order, let it be simply stated. 
Atheists are not eligible! On first en- 
tering a Lodge, before proceeding, 
the candidate must profess his faith in 
God. His obligation and oath are as- 
sumed, on his knees, using the Holy 
Bible! The Ritual, based on Holy 
Writ, sets a very high standard of 
conduct. If some are not as faithful as 
they should be, alas, they remind us 
of human frailty, which affects 
church members, and even clergy! 

Some sections of the Order are 
based on the Old Testament; some on 
the New Testament, where members 
‘take up the Cross, follow in the 
footsteps of the Lamb, carrying out 
in daily life the divine principles of 
charity and truth.”’ 

Many of the finest Christians | 
have known in my life were active 
Masons, and incidentally, those who 
were most active were also most ac- 
tive in the life and work of the 
church. I am sure that Mr. MacLach- 
lan has had the same experience, and 
I encourage him to continue to enjoy 
it. Mayhap enlightenment may yet 
await Messrs. Dickens and McClain. 

‘‘Rarth’s crammed with Heaven, 
and every common bush afire with 
God; but only he who sees takes off 
his shoes.”’ 

W. S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Innocent no more 
Responding to ‘‘Thoughts on Free- 
masonry’? (January Record), it 
would appear that, in the past, many 
people were innocently drawn into 
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freemasonry. With so many well-re- 
searched books and_ information 
available today, people are not nearly 
so naive. I do not see a need for “‘an 
official stand against all Secret Socie- 
ties’’ as the writer suggests. The Bi- 
ble is crystal clear on this issue. Sure- 
ly there are no Presbyterian min- 
isters, or elders, in freemasonry. 
Sadie Nicholson, 
Pickering, Ont. 
Ed. There are more than a few of 
both. 


Shocked and dismayed 


I was shocked and no little dis- 
mayed to note that letters concerning 
Masonry, showing so little charity of 
mind, have been allowed to enter into 
your pages. The charity taught in 
Masonry is of the order which judges 
kindly the motives of others. The 
very lack of this quality is sometimes 
called by uglier names, such as bigot- 
ry, which has been the curse of orga- 
nized religion since early Rome. 
Such attitudes are avoided by modern 
people of education and true religious 
beliefs. Your pages should really try 
to uphold such principles. 

Your correspondents in their zeal 
to protect Christ from Masonry, have 
unfortunately fallen into the trap of 
failing to understand the character of 
the Order and dwelt, with little un- 
derstanding, on the printed word of 
others. It is as if one were to see the 
passage John 18:10 in a similar light. 
In this, Simon Peter, in the presence 
of Jesus, cut off the ear of the poor 
slave Malchus. One has, of course, 
to understand the physical violence 
of the day, or wonder for ever why 
one of the disciples did not take phys- 
ical action against his persecutors. 
Masonry is an ancient order. 

Reviewing the letters beginning in 
September, 1986, we note one who 
claims to be a Mason, yet uses the re- 
vealing and well-worn statement, 
‘‘some of my best friends are Ma- 
sons’? and applauds the Anglican 


‘Church for ‘‘hopefully making it 


tougher for any of its members to join 
the Masons.’’ He also states that Ma- 
sons have been good to him. Rather 
inconsistent, is it not? This writer 
would do well to try to gain under- 
standing, or at least tolerance. 

Other writers have written about 


that which they know little and as 
such should have spared your read- 
ers. Dealing as they do in misinfor- 
mation and ignorance, they perpe- 
trate such calumnies as claiming the 
religious aspect of Masonry to be a 
religion. All Masons are religious, 
believing in Monotheism. They are 
constantly persuaded by Masonic 
doctrine to attend the church of their 
religion. Surely Dr. McClain would 
not have refused the Christian, who 
is a Mason, the firm belief in the 
THREE IN ONE, or the right to fur- 
ther that belief in the understanding 
of Masonry. Masonry is not a reli- 
gion, but it is religious. It is not a se- 
cret society, but an ancient order with 
some secrets. 

As Masons generally will not 
come to the defence of the Order I 
would respectfully suggest that this 
not be a subject for prolonged dis- 
cussion in your pages. Happy is the 
man that getteth understanding. 

F. J. Rutherford, 

Burlington, Ont. 
Ed. Quite a few Masons are coming 
to the defence of the Order, and in- 
deed it was a Mason who began the 
discussion. 

Masonry is being questioned, or 
re-examined, by some, in many de- 
nominations, so it is not surprising 
that we find some Presbyterian mis- 
givings. 

Happy is the editor who can get on 
with something else, but it will run its 
course for a while yet. 


Masonry a positive 
element in society 


May I, as clergyperson and a dis- 
trict chaplain in the Masonic Order, 
respond to observations read in The 
Record in regards to Masonry. Free- 
masonry is not a religion; however, it 
does require a faith in God to belong. 
The original operative masons, the 
cathedral builders, were very con- 
cerned to make explicit Christian 
content a part of their guild life. 
Speculative masonry emerged in the 
“Age of Reason’’ and adopted a 
philosophic approach to formal reli- 
gion and thereby masonry is no long- 
er ‘‘religious’’ in a sectarian form. 
By its own definition masonry is best 
described as a system of morality, 


clothed in allegory and expressed 
with symbols. Its contribution to so- 
ciety is highest when its members un- 
derstand this and energetically apply 
that morality to their lives. The 
Christian coming to masonry, as to 
any aspect of life, brings faith and the 
desire for Christian service. The 
symbols complement each other and 
the morality and service can take on 
the peculiar face of Christ in the life 
and service of the individual mason. 
As in all organizations, even the 
church, secondary and selfish mo- 
tives can move in and detract from 
the best and highest. Neither this nor 
a fear of ‘‘dark forces’’ need keep 
one from considering masonry or 
many other elements of our society as 
a source of enhancing one’s life and 
faith and providing wider areas of 
Christian service and growth. 
Arthur Storey, 
Grace United Church, 
Barrie, Ont. 
Chaplain, Georgian District 
A.F. & A.M. 


Opponents of 
Freemasonry 
narrowminded 


I have been following your recent 
letters and articles on Freemasonry 
with a great deal of interest and find 
the article and letter in the December 
issue upsetting to say the least. 

I have been a member of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge for more than thirty 
years. I am also a member and elder 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
in Stratford where two of our last 
three ministers have been Masons. 

I find it hard to believe that you 
would publish an article such as the 
one written by Job van Hartingsveldt 
in the December issue in which he 
refers to us as ‘‘serving Satan.’’ Does 
this mean that respected clergymen 
are serving Satan as well as the Pres- 
byterian Church? 

He also notes that Masonry is a re- 
ligious institution of a universal kind 
in which ‘‘all men agree.’’ He then 
goes on to say that “‘the Christian 
knows this is not possible.’’ Isn’t it 
obvious that it is narrowminded, 
shortsighted views like this that are 
responsible for most of the strife in 
the world today? 
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The Masonic Lodge is one of the 
few places left on earth where men of 
all races, colours and religious meet 
in harmony. Could be the Job van 
Hartingsveldts could learn something 
about world peace if they found out a 
little more about the Masonic frater- 
nity. 

In closing, may I say that I always 
read Lloyd Robertson’s articles and 


find them excellent reading. 
Kenneth G. Rupert, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Opposes change in 
Ontario Bill of Rights 


Recently the Ontario Legislature 
revised its Bill of Rights to make On- 
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tario laws parallel more closely to 
Canada’s Charter of Rights of 1982. 

An amendment proposed by the 
New Democratic Party and endorsed 
by the Liberal government of David 
Peterson has been passed now giving 
special status to homosexuals in On- 
tario. 

The debate surrounding this funda- 
mental change and new emphasis in 
our society has created a great deal of 
controversy. It was especially dis- 
concerting for me that the Moderator 
of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da and the entire faculty of Knox 
College in Toronto signed a petition 
in support of this amendment. 

First, let me join all Christians in 


For those who like to exercise 
theological skills I raise the question 
— To a committed Christian is there 
such a thing as an ‘‘accident?’’ The 
rigid believer in predestination would 
have to say, No! Those not so firmly 
committed to such a position may 
agree to accept such a proposition as 
a possibility. At the same time we do 
not believe in impersonal fate. But to 
what degree do we allow our accep- 
tance of what Paul writes in Rom. 
8:28 to govern our thinking and deci- 
sions? 

Of your call to serve Jesus Christ, 
you may be firmly convinced. That 
your presbytery annually reinforced 
this sense of call by recertifying you, 
may further encourage you in your 
sense of being called. Now you are 
graduating, and going to put to the 
test the reality of the “‘call.”’ 

You are, of course, well aware of 
the church’s ruling on matters of 
‘‘call,’’ licensing and induction, etc. 
The rules are spelled out in The Book 
of Forms. My intent for this letter is 
not to embelish on prosaic legality. I 
want to address the matter of the ini- 
tial call to which you responded posi- 
tively and, because of which, you 
have given years to study and prepa- 
ration. 

That you should be called ‘‘at such 


An open letter to students — 


seeking to end discrimination. We 
cannot be quiet when any one group 
is singled out for attack, and we 
should continue to work together to 
create a climate of understanding and 
respect for these and all people. 

I oppose the clauses that have now 
been passed in the Ontario Legis- 
lature that give those with a sexual 
orientation special status. 

First, Section 15 of the Canadian 
Charter of Rights says, “‘Every indi- 
vidual is equal before and under the 
law and has the right to equal protec- 
tion, and equal benefit of the law 
without discrimination and, in partic- 
ular without discrimination based on 
race, national or ethnic origin, co- 
lour, religion, sex, age or mental or 
physical disability.”’ 

It was a conscious decision by the 
leaders of our country not to include 


graduating now or later! 


a time as this’ and that you are grad- 
uating ‘‘at such a time as this,”’ 
should receive, from you, some care- 
ful reflection. 

Without doubt you have been 
called to ‘‘preach the Gospel.’’ You 
have been called to be a pastor — 
‘‘feed the sheep.’” You have been 
called to be a ‘‘minister of word and 
sacraments,’’ and all that that desig- 
nation means, traditionally and his- 
torically. All true. There remains the 
question of how you will express 
your obedience to Christ’s call. 

I am not raising a question con- 
cerning style or methodology, but a 
question of content, of substance, 
and of purpose. How you fulfill your 
call will say much about the “‘why’”’ 
of your position. Whose servant are 
you? For whose benefit are you serv- 
ing? It is sometimes so easy to equate 
that which is convenient to me (““See 
how the Lord has answered my 
needs!’’) with that which I choose to 
perceive as God’s will for me (‘“We 
recognize this as a true Gospel 
call!’’) The rules are followed, the 
procedures correct, the words are 
properly framed. Is that all? 

Is it not reasonable to assume that 
when God calls me it is because there 
is, in his mind and will, some place 
where I am to serve him? His call to 
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a reference to sexual orientation be- 
cause, in their minds, Section 15 of 
the Charter said it all. 

The family is the most important 
unit in our society and I believe, as a 
Christian legislator, | should do ev- 
erything possible to strengthen the 
family and not take a chance of 
weakening it. Now, a homosexual 
‘family’ may be held up to our young 
people as an alternate lifestyle in 
school! Will homosexual couples be 
able to adopt children now? Or obtain 
a marriage certificate? 

Can we not work together for 
change that will end social injustices 
and yet build on the Christian under- 
standing of the traditional heterosex- 
ual family unit? 

W. Donald Cousens, M. Div., 
M.P.P. York Centre. 
Ontario 


me is to meet some need of his 
Church. There is always the danger 
of equating ‘‘the call which meets my 
needs’’ with that perceived ‘‘call 
which meets the Church’s needs.”’ 
Why should I readily assume that 
God’s call will prove to be immedi- 
ately convenient or beneficial to me? 

I am asking you, in Chirst’s name, 
not to assume too easily that the con- 
venient invitation is necessarily the 
true call from God. Not all tempta- 
tions come from easily recognized 
sources of evil. Good people, kind 
people, generous people, devout peo- 
ple may, even unconsciously, lead us 
astray — even in Christ’s name. 

Your call is to serve Jesus Christ 
and as his servant you will then be 
free to serve others. There are many 
diverse and challenging opportunities 
of service — even under the Board of 
World Mission in Canada or Over- 
seas — whose benefits and rewards 
will not be immediately apparent. So 
I ask you not to disqualify those auto- 
matically from your consideration, as 
you prepare to serve Jesus Christ and 
his Church. 

Chris Costerus, 


General Secretary, 
Board of World Mission. 


O 


Presbyterian receives 
Vanier Award 


Dr. John Fraser Scott, a medical 
doctor and a minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, was 
named a recipient of the 1986 Vanier 
Award. The Award, named in ho- 
nour of the late Rt. Hon. George-Phi- 
lias Vanier, each year recognizes five 
young (18-40 years of age) Canadi- 
ans, whose outstanding work has 
helped to build a better Canada. The 
programme was initiated in 1967 as a 
centennial project by the Canadian 
Junior Chamber/Jaycees, in co-oper- 
ation with Rothmans Inc. 

Dr. Scott ob- 
tained his MD 
from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 
1973. Early in his 
career he became 
involved in the 
| pioneering work 
of ‘‘hospice’’ or 
palliative care at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital in Montreal, and trained for 
a short period at St. Christopher’s 
Hospice, London, England, under 
Dame Cicely Saunders. 

Recognizing that the experience of 
dying calls for a comprehensive care 
system for the emotional and spiritual 
needs of the patient and family, as 
well as the physical ones, he enrolled 
first at the Faculty of Divinity at 
McGill University, and then at Knox 
College, completing his training in 
1979 — all the while maintaining his 
medical practice of palliative care. 

Dr. Scott’s particular expertise is 
in the control of pain, involving him 
not only in patient care, but also in 
scientific research, training of medi- 
cal personnel, and public education. 
He is an authority in his field and is 
in great demand throughout North 
America as a speaker and teacher. 

He has served as Director of Pal- 
liative Care at St. Michael’s Hospi- 
tal, Toronto and is serving as Direc- 
tor of Supportive Care Service at 
Women’s College Hospital, Toronto 
and Director of Palliative Care Serv- 
ice at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Hamil- 
ton. 

He is also an assistant professor in 


News 


the departments of medicine at the 
University of Toronto and McMaster 
University, Hamilton. He was re- 
cently awarded a grant by the Medi- 
cal Research Council of Canada to 
study cancer pain. 

In 1984 Dr. Scott wrote a mono- 
graph on cancer pain distributed to all 
physicians in Canada by the Federal 
government’s Advisory Committee 
on Pain Management. In 1985 he was 
made editor of Pain Management Di- 
gest and Dialogue, a quarterly publi- 
cation of the Medical Post. 


VST appointment 


announced 

The Vancouver School of Theolo- 
gy announces the Board of Gover- 
nors’ appointment of the Rev. Rich- 
ard G. Leggett as Assistant Professor 
of Liturgy and Church History effec- 
tive July 1, 1987. Mr. Leggett is 
presently an Instructor in Church 
History, a Theological Consultant for 
the Living the Good News Christian 
Education Curriculum, and Coordi- 
nator of Youth Ministry and Adult 
Education, Cathedral of Saint James, 
South Bend, Indiana. He is engaged 
in Ph.D. studies in Liturgical History 
at the University of Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 


Presbyterian minister 
elected to 


liturgical academy 

(From the Bracebridge Gazette) — 
The Rev. James Thompson, minister 
of Knox Church, Bracebridge, Ont., 
has been made a member of the 
North American Academy of Litur- 


Only 60 Canadians are members of 
the distinguished ecumenical assem- 
bly of liturgical specialists and schol- 
ars. The 300-member group meets 
once a year and five working papers 
are produced. 

Mr. Thompson, until recently, was 
an instructor in liturgy for the School 
of Theology of the University of To- 
ronto. He is presently involved in the 
production of The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s new Book of 
Common Order. 
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As an Associate Member, Mr. 
Thompson will be involved with the 
Academy’s programme of contin- 
uous research into various aspects of 
worship and its pastoral implications. 

The only other Canadian Presbyte- 
rian to be a member of the Academy 
is the Rev. Margaret MacNaughton, 
Programme Director for Worship, 
the Board of Congregational Life. 


Synod of 


British Columbia 

The 95th Synod of British Colum- 
bia was held in October at the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in Van- 
couver. Dr. Bobby Ogdon was in- 
ducted as Moderator by his predeces- 
sor, the Rev. Calvin Brown. 

During the Synod a Recognition 
Service for Dr. Ted and Mrs. Betty 
Siverns, newly-appointed to a teach- 
ing position at the Far East School of 
Theology in Beirut, Lebanon, was 
conducted by the Rev. Wim Janssen, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Kam- 
loops and Synod Missions Convenor. 

Other highlights included a report 
from the Synod Church Growth 
Committee, noting trends and strate- 
gies for B.C. congregations; the reaf- 
firmation of the Synod-led lay train- 
ing centre — the Covenant Commu- 
nity; and an allocation of $4 per 
member to help with the ‘start-up’ 
costs for the residential component of 
the school, slated to begin in the fall 
of this year in Duncan. The Rev. 
Wayne Stretch was appointed dean. 

Dr. Joseph McLelland, Moderator 
of the 111th General Assembly, was 
guest speaker, sharing with the Syn- 
od his views on Mission in a pluralis- 
tic society.”’ 


Christian university 


in Canada 

(RES NE) — ‘‘There already is a 
Christian university in Canada,’’ Dr. 
Peter Schouls told the group of aca- 
demics and supporters who gathered 
in Toronto recently to celebrate the 
30th anniversary of the organization 
that brought into being the Institute 
for Christian Studies (ICS). That uni- 
versity exists, he said, but it is weak 
and very vulnerable. 
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In Canada there are three institu- 
tions for higher education which 
share a fundamental religious com- 
mitment, adhered to by teachers and 
students and the supporting commu- 
nity. The ICS is a graduate school 
with a charter to grant graduate de- 
grees. Two other institutions with 
similar perspective are engaged in 
undergraduate study: The King’s 
College in Edmonton, Alta., and Re- 
deemer College in Hamilton, Ont. 

Discussions are presently under 
way to form one Reformed university 
for all of North America. Schouls 
would like to include Calvin and 
Dordt Colleges as well in the organi- 
zation. The plans are as yet too tenta- 
tive to state what form the university, 
if organized, would take. 

Schouls, Chancellor of the ICS 
and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Alberta, urged the au- 
dience to continue to serve society 
and especially the Christian commu- 
nity by ‘‘equipping men and women 
to bring the Word of God in all its 
power to bear upon the whole of 
Lifes 


Presbyterian Men’s 
Chorus enters 15th 


year 

The Presbyterian Men’s Chorus is 
entering its 15th year of service. The 
group is composed of men from the 
Metropolitan Toronto area, with the 
addition of the assistant pianist Caro- 
lyn Jardine of Armour Heights 
Church, Toronto, whose father is a 
member of the chorus. Their director 
is Cyril F. Redford, who was choir 
director of Cooke’s Church, Toronto, 
and the Ambassador Male Voice 
Choir before joining the Chorus in 
1972, and is largely responsible for 
their present degree of choral excel- 
lence. 

During 1986 the Presbyterian 
Men’s Chorus gave 23 Sunday eve- 
ning performances, including four in 
aid of the Presbytery of West Toron- 
to’s mission programme and _ the 
same number in aid of supplying Bi- 
bles for school children in Brazil. 


Two Sunday evening benefit concerts 
were scheduled for early 1987 in aid 
of the Crieff Hills Community Exten- 
sion Fund. 

The group practises twice a month 
at Willowdale Church. Men who are 
interested in sharing in this ministry 
are invited to contact the secretary 
Roy A. Hamilton, 2314 Islington 
Avenue, Apt. 424, Rexdale, Ontario 
MOW 5W9. 


ALC approves 
Presbyterian and 


RCA ties 

(The Church Herald 1/16/87) — 
The American Lutheran Church 
(ALC) voted overwhelmingly to rec- 
ognize the ministries and sacraments 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
and the Reformed Church in Ameri- 
ca. 
The action, virtually identical to 
legislation already approved by the 
two Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches, is expected to lead to joint 
celebrations of Holy Communion and 
pulpit exchanges in congregations of 
the three denominations. 


Church and government 
leaders discuss refugee 


determination 

Six national church leaders, in- 
cluding Dr. Charles Hay, Moderator 
of the 112th General Assembly, met 
in Ottawa (January 20) at separate 
meetings with Deputy Prime Minister 
Don Manzankowski and Opposition 
leader John Turner. Members of the 
delegation had met earlier in the 
month with Ed Broadbent. 


Ed. note: An article in this sec- 
tion of the February issue, con- 
cerning the Premier’s Award 
given to the Committee on 
Church Architecture, listed as 
members of the Committee 


only the five architects named 
in the Secretariat for Disabled 
Persons News Release. The 
Committee is in fact comprised 
of 15 members, plus four ex of- 
ficio members. 
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The leaders noted the following: 
— International refugee work is a 
part of the Canadian identity. 

— The earlier government propo- 

sals are unjust, unconstitutional 

and unworkable. 

— Refugee determination is an 

issue of protection, human rights 

and international legal obliga- 
tions. It is not to be dominated by 
immigration concerns. 

— A truly independent body 

must be responsible for refugee 

determination. 

— A just and expeditious proce- 

dure is what is needed. 

The delegation, led by Canadian 
Council of Churches president Arch- 
bishop Edward W. Scott, was well 
and sympathetically received by all 
three government leaders. 


Religious coalition 


aids Contra victims 

(The Church Herald 1/16/87) —As 
the Reagan administration geared up 
for an effort to renew aid to right- 
wing rebels in Nicaragua, a new reli- 
gious coalition in the United States 
announced plans to raise $27 million 
in aid of civilian victims of those re- 
bels. The campaign was intended to 
counter the $27 million in non-mili- 
tary aid approved in June 1986 by 
Congress for the Contra forces trying 
to overthrow the leftist Sandinista 
government of Nicaragua. 

‘‘Where Congress funds forces to 
destroy the Nicaraguan economy, we 
bring food to nourish Nicaraguan 
children,’’ said the Rev. William 
Callahan, spokesman for 22 organi- 
zations which joined in the drive un- 
der the banner of ‘‘The Quest for Jus- 
tice.’ Among the signers were lead- 
ers of Church World Service and 
World Vision Relief Organization. 


Presbyterian named 
Chaplain-General 


in British Army 

For the first time a Presbyterian 
has been appointed to the top chap- 
lain’s job in the British Army. The 
Rev. James Harkness (51), a Church 
of Scotland minister, took over as 
Chaplain-General on January Ist. 
Previously all Chaplain-Generals 


have been Anglicans, either from the 
Church of England or from its Irish 
partner church. Mr. Harkness, an Ed- 
inburgh graduate from Dumfries- 
shire, has served as an Army chap- 
lain since his ordination in 1961. He 
moved to senior administrative posts, 
latterly as Deputy Chaplain-General, 
after service as a battalion padre with 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
and the Queen’s Own Highlanders, 
formed from the union of the Camer- 
on Highlanders and Seaforths. 

For internal Army purposes of ad- 
ministration and seniority the top 
chaplain ranks as a major-general. 

In other news from the Church of 
Scotland, the next Moderator of the 
Kirk’s General Assembly is the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan Shaw, minister of St. 
Christopher’s, Craigentinny in East 
Edinburgh. Dr. Shaw, whose wife is 
German, is best known for his many 
contacts with Churches in Western 
and Eastern Europe. He is also a for- 
mer sargeant-major in the British 
Army. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh 


C.S. Lewis film wins 


International Emmy 
Shadowlands, a film based on the 
life of C.S. Lewis (see ‘‘Film’’, Sep- 
tember, 1986 Presbyterian Record), 
was named Best Drama at the 1986 
International Emmy Awards Novem- 


ber 24. More than 30 television dra- 
mas from around the world were con- 
sidered for the award. 

The Emmy tops a list of impres- 
sive honours for Shadowlands. It had 
previously won two Academy 
Awards from the British Academy of 
Film and Television Artists (BAF- 
TA) — Best Drama and Best Ac- 
tress, for Claire Bloom’s portrayal of 
Lewis’s wife, Joy Davidman. The 
film also won the Chris Award at the 
Colombus, (Ohio) Film Festival. 

Lewis’s romance late in life with 
Joy Davidman, their marriage, and 
her untimely death from cancer form 
the dramatic core of Shadowlands. 
Bill Nicholson wrote the screenplay, 
drawing heavily on Lewis’s own A 
Grief Observed, and Norman Stone 
directed. Joss Ackland portrayed Le- 
wis. 

The film was the result of a re- 
markable international collaboration 
of several media and religious orga- 
nizations. Cooperating as co-produc- 
ers were the BBC of England; Gate- 
way Films of Lansdale, Pennsylva- 
nia; the Espicopal Radio-TV Founda- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia; the E.O. 
Television Network of Holland; and 
Lella Productions of London, En- 
gland. 

Shadowlands is available on VHS 
cassette from Communication Serv- 
ices, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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Going places? 
Why not take the Presbyterian Record with you. 


MOOSE JAW, SASK. — St. Andrew's 
United Church requires the services of an 
ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR = and/or 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR. 
Large congregation with senior and junior 
choirs. Four-manual Wicks pipe organ. Ex- 
cellent teaching opportunity. These positions 
could be combined to make an interesting 
salary package for the right person. Contact 
the Church Administrator, St. Andrew’s 
United Church, 60 Athabasca St. E., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. S6H OL2 (306) 692-0533. 


Every Home Plan contribution 
envelopes are free. 


Contact: Presbyterian Record, 
Circulation department. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
is growing, and we are looking fora 
strong, effective, Associate Min- 
ister. 

We seek a Minister of Devel- 
opment who will participate fully in 
the overall life and work of the 
Church, and who will have primary 
responsibilities in education and 
growth. 


For further information please con- 
tact: 


The Rev. Karl English 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
703 Heritage Dr. SW 
Calgary, AB  T2V2W4 


Tel. No. (403) 255-0001 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 _— Tel (416) 233-9530 


ie ys \ Ug ee ae 
y\ Re wai "White for Brochure” 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
MS5E 226 (416) 690-0031 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 
Unit #6, 8481 Keele Street, 
Concord, Ont. L4K 1Z7 
Phone: (416) 669-4244 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Manse Exchange 
from Windsor, Ont. to somewhere in N.S. 
and around New Glasgow for the month of 
August. Write to the Rev. Peter D. Melleg- 
ers, 266 St. Louis Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8S 
2K3. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER FOR 
ORILLIA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
to share in general pastoral responsibilities, 
with special concern for ministry to youth 
and young adults. Applications to Mr. Rich- 
ard Lauer, Orillia Presbyterian Church, 99 

Peter Street N., Orillia, Ontario L3V 4Z3. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., 
honoured elder Berge Hansen and his wife, Mary, on the 
occasion of their 50th wedding anniversary. With the Hansens is 
Miss Chrissie Munro, a longtime member of the congregation, 
and seen behind them is grandniece, Nancy Meredith. 


spe ioe 


THE CONGREGATION of ST. Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, 
Ont., honoured their organist, Jim Morrison, who retired recently 
after 12 years as Director of Music, with a reception and presen- 
tation. Mr. Morrison is pictured (right) with the Rev. Angus McGil- 
livray and Karen Shepherd, a member of the senior choir. 


THE SESSION of Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., ho- 
noured their retiring clerk, Stewart Craven, for his many years of 
dedicated service to the congregation, during the worship service 
on Thanksgiving Sunday. Richard Anderson, clerk-elect, gave 
the opening remarks prior to the presentation of a framed, appro- 
priately inscribed letter of appreciation to Mr. Craven by the min- 
ister, the Rev. John D. Yoos. Mrs. Neil Jarvin, representing the 
wives of session members, presented Mrs. Craven with an ar- 
rangement of orchids. Fellowship with the Cravens followed the 
service, when the congregation gathered in the church hall for 
coffee and lunch, provided by the elders’ wives. Pictured, Mr. 
Yoos makes the presentation while Mrs. Jarvin (far left), Mr. An- 
derson (directly behind Mr. Yoos), Mrs. Craven (partially hidden) 
and Mr. Craven look on. 
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THE MODERATOR of the 112th General Assembly, Dr. Charles 
Hay, was the guest of the Presbytery of West Toronto at their 
January meeting, held at Grace Church, Etobicoke. Dr. Hay’s re- 
cent experiences in Central America provided the focus for dis- 
cussion and prayer during the evening’s worship. He is pictured 
with the Rev. Jim Biggs (left) and the Rev. Terry Samuel, moder- 
ator of the presbytery and minister of the host church. 

Photo: Harold Schroeder 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa, held a 
farewell party on Nov. 16 to honour the Rev. Willard and Mrs. 
Enid Pottinger. The Pottingers have recently moved to Hamilton, 
Ont., where Mr. Pottinger has taken up duties as senior minister 


of St. Paul’s Church. 
Photo: David Mcliveen 


THE CONGREGATION of Westminster Church, Estevan, Sask., 
dedicated the new addition, consisting of a narthex and church 
office, to their church last year. Funds for the addition were given 
by Mrs. Julie Marsh in memory of her husband, Jim, and money 
for the carpeting and office furniture was given by Mrs. Norma 
Rae in memory of her husband, Ed. The service was conducted 
by the Presbytery of Assiniboia. Pictured, left to right, are: Lynne 
Donovan, lay missionary of Westminster Church, Mrs. Marsh, 
Mrs. Rae and the Rev. Paul Vieira, interim-moderator. 


at 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, Ont., held a reception for Dr. 
R. P. Carter and his wife, Barbara, on the 
occasion of his retirement from the active 
ministry. The Carters were presented 
with a pen and ink sketch of the church 
and a cheque in appreciation of their 
nearly 12 years of dedicated, caring serv- 
ice to Knox. 


PICTURED is Lynn Johnston, standing in front of a mural she 


On Oct. 19, 1986, at Knox Church, 
Indian Brook, Victoria County, Cape 
Breton, a Social Gathering was held in 
honour of the 40th anniversary of the 
Rev. William Reid’s association with 
the congregation. Mr. Reid came to the 
pastoral charge of North River, North 
Shore and Indian Brook in 1946 and 
was inducted into the charge the follow- 
ing year. That same year he married the 
former Mary Grace Ross and she joined 
him in the work of the charge. Follow- 
ing his retirement Mr. Reid served as 
stated supply for both the Presbyterian 
and the United churches in the area. A 
plaque was presented by the Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, present minister of the 
charge, in appreciation of Mr. Reid’s 
40 years of faithful association with the 
area as a minister and friend to all. Dun- 
can MacEachern, clerk of session, pre- 
sented gifts on behalf of the congrega- 
tion to the Reids, and the Rev. Ivan 
Gregan presented a gift on behalf of the 
United Church charge. The many 
friends and former parishioners who 
gathered for the celebration enjoyed a 
fellowship hour in the Church Hall fol- 
lowing the service. The Reids presently 
reside in New Glasgow, N.S., and have 
a summer home near Indian Brook. 


SS 


painted on the nursery wall at Dayspring Church, Edmonton. The 


mural is approximately 14’ wide by 16’ high and depicts Noah’s 
Ark. A graduate of the University of Alberta, Ms. Johnston painted 
a similar mural while on an agricultural exchange to New Zea- 
land. On her return she volunteered to do the same at Dayspring. 
Her father is the Rev. George Johnston, Superintendent of Mis- 


sions for Alberta. 


The Rev. Gerald E. Doran, minister 
of Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., be- 
came the first representative of Canadi- 
an churches to serve as president of the 
Christian Communication Council of 
Metropolitan Detroit Churches when he 
assumed the office on Jan. 1. The 
Council, which had its beginning in 
1919 and adopted its present name in 
1976, is the most inclusive interchurch 
organization in southeast Michigan and 
southwestern Ontario, serving Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics and Eastern Or- 
thodox. Mr. Doran has served previous- 
ly for several years on the Council’s 
board of directors and on its Planning 
Unit for Theological and Social Con- 
cerns (of which he was chairperson 
from 1984-85). 


Summer Camp dates for 
Presbytery of 
Prince Edward Island 
Girls Camp (9-11 years) 
— July 5-11 
Boys Camp (7-8 years) 
— July 12-15 
Boys Camp (9-11 years) 
— July 19-25 
Girls Camp (7-8 years) 
— July 26-29 
Family Camp — July 31-August 2 
Co-ed Camp (12-13 years) 
— August 2-8 
Co-ed Camp (14-16 years) 
— August 9-15 


PICTURED are Bernice Gorius, choir member, and the Rev. 
George Malcolm, with a new piano that was purchased and ded- 
icated in memory of May Bode and Gladys Leggatt, longtime 
members of Forbes Church, Grand Prairie, Alta. May Bode had 
previously funded a sound system installed in the sanctuary and 
nursery of Forbes Church. 
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PICTURED on the occasion of her 90th 
os ne ae birthday, Dec. 25, is Mrs. Eliza Thomp- 
: son of Stirling, Ont. With her is the Rev. 


A VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL led by the Rev. Elizabeth McLagan of St. Andrew's ae Dea Ha i Me es yl 
Church, Armstrong, B.C., and Janie Goodwin, Christian Education Coordinator from St. CNS RASS i aa IS; 


David’s Church, Kelowna, B.C. was held last summer in Armstrong, the first such school Thompson is the senior mere OF Sh 
to be held there. Andrew’s Church, West Huntingdon. 


Several friends and relatives were enter- 
tained in her honour by her family, and 
James Pollock, MPP, presented her with 
a plaque from the Government of Onta- 
rio. 


‘*Called to Serve’’ was the theme of 
a youth leadership training weekend 
held in September for the presbyteries 
of the Synod of Hamilton — London, 
Ont. Some 20 young people and youth 
leaders participated in group dis- 
cussions and workshops on ‘Personal 
Growth’? and ‘‘Leadership Skills.”’ 


DURING THEIR ANNUAL “Fun and Fellowship Evening” (Oct. 25) the congregation of Theme addresses were given by the 


Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, gave special recognition to five people with 50 Rev. Bob Fourney, St. Andrew’s 
years membership. They are (from left): Kay Harley, Jennie Gavin, Allan Hunter, May Go- Church, Windsor, Ont. Each presbytery 
ven and Hugh McKellar. On the right are co-chairpersons Doris Blaise and Gordon Wood, spent one half-day planning new activ- 
who made the presentations. The congregation is celebrating its 100th anniversary in ities and events for their young people. 


Oct. '87 and is seeking the names and addresses of former members. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
s for 
NON-SMOKERS 
Home and Auto AT A MEETING of the Presbytery of Algoma and North Bay in November, several people 
GRAHAM were honoured for their long and loyal service to the Presbytery. They are, from left to 
| | right: Earl Craig, Vance Trenouth and the Rev. Zander Dunn, all of Calvin Church, North 
hel RANGE BROKERS wa ee Bay; Miss Jessie Burnside, First Church, Massey; Don Ritchie, St. Andrew's, Parry 
1646 Victoria Park Avenue 


Sound; Cliff Fleming, Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie. Absent from the photo are 
Forbes Tilley of Knox Church, Sudbury, and the Rev. Malcolm Mark, former Superinten- 
dent of Missions for the Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


Scarborough, Ontario M1R1P8 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 
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SUTHERLAND, THE REV. WILLIAM, 86, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died on 
November 30, 1986. 

Born in Scotland on August 4, 1900, he 
came to Canada as a young boy. At a very 
young age he enlisted in World War I as a 
member of the 173rd Battalion of the Ar- 
gyll and Sutherland Highlanders and was 
one of the few remaining members. 

He began his studies for the ministry in 
1926 and was licenced by the Presbytery of 
Hamilton. He was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Bruce in 1938 when he took up 
his first charge at St. Paul’s, Wiarton, Ont. 
He served at Leamington, Ont., from 
1941-1942 at which time he joined the Ca- 
nadian Army Chaplaincy Corps and did 
service during World War II in Britain and 
France until late 1945. 

After the War, he served as Assistant 
Minister at Knox Church, Toronto; from 
1946-1955 at Duff Church, Largie and Ar- 
gyle Church, Crinan, Ont.; 1955-1965 at 
St. Paul’s Church, Winchester; 1966-1969 
at Burns Church, Milverton and North 
Mornington. He retired in 1969 and moved 
to Hamilton. His retirement was a busy 
one: he served as Hospital Chaplain for the 
Presbytery of Hamilton, and also instituted 
a programme of visitation to the Nursing 
Homes in Hamilton; for three years he was 
stated supply at St. David’s Church, Ham- 
ilton, and was Chaplain to the Stoney 
Creek Legion and also to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy Associations. The Union 
Jack used by Mr. Sutherland in World War 
II while serving in France, as he laid to rest 
many Canadian soldiers who didn’t come 
home, was draped over his casket. This 
flag is now to be given a place of honour 
by the Royal Canadian Legion. 

Mr. Sutherland is survived by his wid- 


DEATHS 


ow, Emma Sophia (Lampman). 

ANDERSON, GORDON STUART 
(*ANDY”’’), elder for 29 years at The 
Presbyterian Church of St. Columba-by- 
the-Lake, Valois, Quebec, and formerly 
elder at Knox Church, Ottawa. He was 
known as a columnist for the Ottawa Jour- 
nal, and contributor to the St. Columban 
and to The Record, Nov. 26, 1986. 

BERDAN, JAMES FREDERICK, 69, elder 
for 20 years and formerly Church School 
Superintendent of Glencoe Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

BROWN, MRS. ISABELLA SARAH, 81, 
member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., 
formerly member of St. Andrew’s-St. 
James Church in Cardinal, Honorary Life 
Member of WMS, served as President of 
WMS at local, Presbyterial and Synodical 
levels for many years, Nov. 8, 1986. 

CAMPBELL, DAVID HUGH, 80, a longtime 
elder and retired Clerk of Session of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Picton, Ont. 

CARMICHAEL, JOHN, 82, elder for almost 
40 years at Argyle Church, Crinan, Ont., 
and Clerk of Session for a period of time, 
Dec. 21, 1986. 

CARRUTHERS, ISAAC JOHN, elder and 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Barrie, Ont., Dec. 31, 1986. 

GRUE, MISS DOROTHY ELMA, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Prescott, 
Ont., former Church School teacher, choir 
member, custodian and member of the 

* WMS, Jan. 13. 

HOWARTH, RAY, 54, longtime member of 
Forbes Presbyterian Church, Grande Prai- 
rie, Alta; chairman of the Board of Man- 
agers and Trustee during the building of 
the new church, Sept. 18, 1986. 

LAWSON, VERA, 85, elder, longtime mem- 
ber of First Church, Brockville, Ont., ac- 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


416-977-3857 


tive in youth work and with Brockville’s 
Chinese community. Honoured in 1982 by 
being chosen Brockville’s Sesquicentenni- 
al queen mother, and in 1984 was a recipi- 
ent of the gold bicentennial medal from the 
Province of Ontario, Jan. 10. 

McLEOD, WILLIAM A., 77, elder for over 
40 years and served on the Board of Man- 
agers for SO years of Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 9, 1986. 

NEWPORT, WELLINGTON R., 66, elder 
and trustee of St. John’s Church, Ward- 
sville, Ont., Sept. 3, 1986. 

OSBURN, MRS. CHARLOTTE, longtime 
resident of Esquesing Township and eldest 
member of Limehouse Presbyterian 
Church, Limehouse, Ont., Nov. 11, 1986 

PRINGLE, MRS. CATHERINE, founding 
and lifelong member of St. Enoch Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., and of 
the ‘‘Margaret Allan’? Auxiliary WMS 
(WD), Dec. 20, 1986. 

SEAGER, SERVESTER (VAS), elder for 10 
years at the Orillia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., for many years Property Chairman 
and a member of the Finance & Mainte- 
nance Committee, Dec. 24, 1986. 

STICK, ROBERT, 61, elder for 16 years and 
also served on the Board of Managers and 
Building Committee of First Church, 
Brockville, Ont., Dec. 26, 1986. 

WAIN, MRS. DOROTHY MARGARET 
(EVANS), 77, member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Allenford, Ont., for 45 years, ac- 
tive choir member and treasurer of the Ju- 
bilee Circle, Dec. 25, 1986. 

WAUGH, GEORGE, 79, elder for 37 years of 
St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church, Wal- 
lace, N.S., (Tatamagouche _ pastoral 
charge), Nov. 16, 1986. 


O 
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ORDINATIONS 
Findlay, Rev. James S., Scotstown, St. Paul’s 
Church, Quebec, Jan. 2. 
Kendall, Rev. Stephen, Toronto, Rosedale 
Church, Ontario, Feb. Ist. 


INDUCTIONS 
Herman, Rev. Dr. Shirley, Forest, St. James 
Church, Ont., Jan. 25. 
Paisley, Rev. J. Allan, Kincardine, Knox 
Church, Ont., Jan. 14. 


DESIGNATION 
Reid, Mrs. Diane, to the Order of the Diaconal 
Ministries, at Knox Church, Toronto, On- 
tario, Feb. 8. 


COMMISSIONING 
Colquhoun, Miss Jacqueline, as Pastoral As- 
sistant at St. James Church, Truro and St. 
Paul’s Church, McClure’s Mills, N.S., 
Nov. 2, 1986. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I., Rev. John R. Camer- 
on, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 1R2. 

Kensington/St. John’s, New London pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Rev. Bert Vancook, Sum- 
merside Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I., CIN 2V5. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 


DIRECTO RECEIPT FORMS 


Help increase regular donations: 


@ No-carbon-required paper 
e@ Tear-off statement/reminders 


TRANSITION 


toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge., Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG 1MO. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Cannington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ronald 
Wallace, Kirkfield, Ont., KOM 2E0. (Ef- 
fective July Ist, 1987). 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 
D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 
Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, c/o Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, 3535 South 
Common Court, Mississauga, Ont., L5L 
2B3. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6L 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 


MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1MS. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Uptergrove, Knox Church, East Oro, Essen 
Church, and Jarratt Willis Church, Ont., 
Rev. E. G. MacDonald, 134 Fitton Road 
W., Orillia, Ont., L3V 3V4. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Director, Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Hamilton, Eastmount Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Duke, 500 Green Rd., Unit 215, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8E 3M6. 


Our Mistake 


In an advertisement in the January Presbyterian Record 


for Crieff Hills Community (Calendar of Events for 


1987) the ‘‘Spring Weeks for Seniors’’ event was incor- 


rectly listed as Spring Weekend for Seniors. The Record 
apologizes for the error. 
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of many denominations, coast-to-coast. 


Write or phone for Free Samples: 


Our Omission 


The stained-glass window, published on the back cover 
of the December, 1986 issue, is located in Bethel Pres- 


byterian Church, Sydney, Nova Scotia. The Record 


apologizes for the oversight. 


DIRECTO PUBLICATIONS INC. 


P.O. Box 1189, 
Pointe Claire, Quebec H9S 5K7 
Telephone (514) 697-2111 


Is your church looking for someone? 
The Presbyterian Record can help you search. 
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CHOIR LEADERS 
We would like to send you a package of 
sample anthems to browse through. Send 
us a description of your choirs and your 
needs. We are a reliable source for choral 


music. 10% discount to churches. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC SALES 
210 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. M5S 1T8. 
(416) 920-3118. 


Allen | guns) 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC H9R3H6 
(514) 695-8853 


Organ For Sale — Yamaha ES 
Suitable for any size church. Pristine condi- 
tion. Used occasionally by doctor’s working 
wife. Solid state electronic preset keyboard 
drawers, 120 watts output driving main 23 
inch, 11 inch and 9 inch rotating speakers. 
Included are organ lamp, bench, 12 inch ro- 
tating Leslie accessory speaker system and 
Rhythm Ace auto rhythm system. This is a 
professional music system with the power 
and ability to produce every possible sound. 
Today’s equivalent value $25,000. My price 
F.O.B. Toronto $10,000. Mrs. Rita Charle- 
bois, 58 Landfair Crt., Scarborough, Ont. 
MIS 3A7. (416) 431-3802 evenings. 


Alen sae 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


“== KEATES-GEISSLER 


New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
E7rZe2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


- lew | organs 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maissoneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
NOE LY6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Ja- 
mieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Monkton, Knox Church, Cranbrook, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. B.A. Nevin, Box 159, 
Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO0. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. Dr. Da- 
vid S. Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain, 205 Linwell Rd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., L2N 1S}. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
5L0. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 
64, Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1SO0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL 0CO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., V1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1B0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
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ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MacIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W ICI. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 

Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 

INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Mrs. Cheryl 
French, c/o Knox Church, 170 Main St. 
E., Milton, Ont., LOT 2X9. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Board of World Mission is seeking experi- 
enced ordained ministers for Church Extension 
opportunities in Ontario and Western Canada. 
These are first phase (pre-building) and second 
phase (post-building) churches. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— aminister to work in Japan 

— aminister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 


A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Needed in China: 
‘‘Teachers of English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Winnipeg: 
Mr. Hugh M. Lloyd, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, 
R2G 1A4. 


Telephone: (R) (204) 668-5242 


O 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“Behold — the Lamb of God!”’ 


. *‘Behold, the Lamb of God, who 


doubt, a deep sense of occasion . . 
O takes away the sin of the world.”’ John the Baptizer would get the at- 


tention of his listeners — immediately, if not a little before that. 
He was pointing to Jesus, the Man from Nazareth, whom he had baptized just 
the day before and of whom he had said that he (John) was hardly worthy to even 


tie his shoe-laces. 


The Lamb of God, taking away the sin of the world. A number of images 


would leap to mind. 


Some would think immediately of 
the daily sacrifice at the great 
Temple. Every morning and evening, 
a lamb was offered. This lamb car- 
ried the sins of the people. They 
would think back to the scapegoat 
upon which was ‘placed’ the sin of 
the people, then, led away, taking the 
sins with him. 

Others would recall the meaning- 
filled words of Isaiah 53 — ‘‘He en- 
dured the suffering that should have 
been ours . . . like a lamb about to be 
slaughtered, he never said a 
word. . . . He was put to death for 


Behold, the Lamb 


comes to you 
and offers this 
amazing grace. 


Read 
Leviticus 16:20-22 
Isaiah 53:4-9 
John 1:35-42 


Lele Gy tiey mid aToyoreteyey(ee = A 

Still others would go back further 
in time and recall the Passover Lamb, 
whose smeared blood saved the peo- 
ple from the angel of death, thus al- 
lowing them to move out, from slav- 
ery to wilderness to freedom, and 
hence into a broad new chapter of 
their history. 

William Barclay suggests another 
possibility. Lamb of God? Could it 
be the Lamb of Victory? Behold, the 
“Conquering Champion of God!”’ 

Notice that in all instances, the 
Lamb becomes available to the hu- 
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man race. People didn’t invent him. 
The Lord God supplied the Lamb — 
his Son. God in action, on behalf of 
his people. Do you find this is so for 
you at this moment? God is for us. 
Not against us. We need be reminded 
of this today and each day. 

Our sin is taken away. The Lamb 
makes it possible. He went to the 
Cross and made the ultimate sacri- 
fice. Behold, the Lamb comes to you 
and offers this amazing grace. Are 
we only singing about amazing grace 
and not experiencing it? He offers to 
lift the burden, to clean us, to give us 
release and relief! Right now! 

The Passover Lamb made deliv- 
erance possible. The people could get 
on with their journey. They were to 
travel from slavery to freedom. Be- 
hold, the Lamb, for you and me, to 
lead us out from our fears and fore- 
bodings. We’ve all been “‘locked 
in.’’ He has the key to open the door! 
He can give us wings to fly! 

So often we choose to walk with 
heavy foot, on the ground, safe and 
sound. O Lord deliver us from same- 
ness, lift us out of our ruts! 

Behold, the Lamb. The Lamb not 
only made deliverance possible, but 
also life itself. The people were 
saved from death! Behold, the Lamb, 
who offers us life. He says to us, “‘I 
am come that you might have life, 
and have it more abundantly.’” Is that 
happening, or are we missing out for 
some reason or another? Behold, the 
Lamb of God, who offers life, the 
life of love and peace; love, because 
he has shown us what it really is, and 
peace, because he has forgiven us. 


JL God, our Deliverer, forgive 
us when we get stuck and can’t 
move because we are afraid or not 
sure enough. Thank you for what you 
offer us. Grant us faith and trust; 
open our hands and hearts to accept. 
In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


O 
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PRESBYTERIANS 
HAVE SOMETHING 
TO SHARE 


...and weve been 
sharing it for 
many years. 


That’s why the name of the General As- 
sembly Budget has been changed to 
“Presbyterians Sharing...”. We share 
skills, ministry, money, and programs. 
We share a faith in Christ among our- 
selves and with others around the 
world. 


“PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING...” 


achieved $6,977,351 in offerings from 
congregations in 1986. Our goal was 


$6,734,000. 
WE'VE DONE WELL! 


In 1987 our goal is $7,000,000. 


. 


Learning from 
experience 


by David Gunston 


“We 


learn from experience that men never learn anything from 
experience,’ thought George Bernard Shaw; a harsh 


judgement, athough all of us know what he meant. He was later to qual- 
ify it by the perceptive remark, ‘Men are wise 1n proportion not to their 
experience, but to their capacity for experience.’ Another Irishman, Os- 
car Wilde, once declared, “Experience is the name everyone gives to their 


mistakes.” 


Clearly people do learn from their mistakes, although 
they sometimes do not learn the lesson sufficiently well and 
so repeat the folly. If we never risk making a mistake, then 
we can learn nothing as we go through life. We become too 
timid for action, too bogged down by caution, slavish ad- 
herence to precedent, and a fussy regard for the quiet life 
whatever the cost. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson thought differently. **AII life is an 
experiment,’’ he tells us. ‘‘The more experiments you make 
the better. What if they are a little coarse, and you may get 
your coat soiled and torn? What if you do fail, and get fairly 
rolled in the dirt once or twice? Up again, and you shall not 
be so afraid of a tumble.”’ 

The danger here is to fall into thinking that we learn only 
from our mistakes, or that the more mistakes we make, not 
only are we the more human in the eyes of our fellow men, 
but the wiser we shall become. The secret is to learn how to 
make the experience of one mistake a safeguard against 


making further blunders. 

It is also a great comfort to realize that most people do 
make mistakes, in whatever they do, whether or not they 
learn to profit by them. Perhaps that is the way of creation. 
‘*Has any man ever attained to inner harmony by pondering 
the experience of others??? asked Norman Douglas. *‘Not 
since the world began!’’ was his forthright answer. ““He 
must pass through the fire.’ After all, there is a certain in- 
dolence in us all, and blunder or misfortune may sometimes 
do us a very good turn indeed by forcing us into action, 
whereas otherwise we should have done nothing — and felt 
that was best. We all need a goad at some time or other; and 
a goad is pretty useless unless it has a sharp point and hurts 
when it is applied. 

It is never enough to feel with Judith Stern that “*“Experi- 
ence (is) a comb life gives you after you lose your hair,”” or 
to share Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s view that ““To most 
men experience is like the stern lights of a ship which illu- 


mine only the track it has passed.’’ All is always harvest 


and — whatever we experience, whatever mistakes we 
_ make — has great value in the improvement of our lives and 
_ the tempering of our souls. And the worst that we can do, 
_ whether in evil, or hate, or impatience, or folly or simple 


fallibility, can never destroy truth or beauty or goodness or 


- love, nor alter the working-out of the divine purpose of the 


universe. 
In the schoolroom of life, where the tuition fees are ex- 


ceedingly heavy but the instruction always highly individu- 


al, we have only ourselves to blame if we fail to pay suffi- 
cient attention to the lesson. Yet some people seem destined 
to sit in the back row of class one all their lives, unable to 
learn. I always feel these are the saddest people in the whole 
world, sadder than those who seemed to have been flattened 
by misfortune, who appear maybe never to have had a 
chance. For they are those among us who are childishly im- 
mature into their old age, who never learn anything from 
their passage through life, always being beset by the same 
difficulties, endlessly reacting to them in the same stupid, 
ineffective way. 

Sometimes, it is true, a moment of insight — when we 
see in an intuitive flash what must be done — seems more 


_ valuable than years of so-called experience. But who is to 


say that the years of our experience do not in fact sharpen 
our insight? After all, as John Locke pointed out long ago, 
“‘No man’s knowledge here can go beyond his experi- 


ence,’’ and we are not born with a kind of superhuman vi- 
_ sion that gets us through the difficult bits of life. 


At other times we may be held back by a deeply- 


rooted fear of failure — worst of all if we have 
never tried at all, but still bad if we have tried before and 
failed ignominiously. Fear of failure is really fear of two 


distinct things: fear of what other people will say or think, 


and fear of ourselves. The first is supremely unimportant, 
the second unworthy and a self-imposed handicap. 

A man afraid of his own impotence is a sorry figure in- 
deed, and speedily becomes a slothful and apathetic one, 
too. We have all known those who say of themselves, ‘‘No, 
I can’t do it . . . it’s impossible for me . . .’’ They limit 
themselves by their own shackles. It is always absurd to 
suggest that wisdom lies in avoiding the impossible and at- 


tempting only the possible, for none of us can know what is 


possible until we try — a simple truth easily overlooked. It 
was not so many years ago that a British Astronomer-Royal, 
no less, declared space travel fanciful and men landing on 
the moon’s surface a sheer impossibility. The history of the 
world, too, is largely a catalogue of those who believed that 


nothing was impossible, and equally important, that success 


. . . we may be held back 
by a deeply-rooted fear 
Ofrailure iy 


often comes after a whole series of mistakes and failures. 

No, the secret is not what happens to us on this planet, 
but what we do with what happens to us, the quality of the 
experience rather than its quantity, and the way we turn it 
into good. Experience can never be limited, never complete 
in a single lifetime: all too often we think we have experi- 
ence of something or other until we get some more of it. 

‘“‘Experience never misleads; what you are misled by is 
only your judgement,’ taught Leonardo da Vinci, and we 
must be careful to get out of any experience not merely the 
wisdom that is in it — but the wisdom to learn and have the 
faith that is in us. ‘‘All things are possible to him that belie- 
veth.”’ 


Mr. Gunston is a free-lance writer who resides in 
Portsmouth, England. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


T 


decorate so many churches at this 
time of the year. We draw the ‘mor- 
al’ — we are not to worry much 
about the necessities of life, like 
clothes — and go on consulting the 
store window displays, the cata- 
logues, and our bank account. 

If we stop at that, we do an injus- 
tice to Jesus, who was not a dispenser 
of morals for all occasions. We ig- 
nore his appeal to our imagination, 
an appeal that permeates the Gospels, 
in parables, sayings and action. 

It is a dearth of imagination that re- 
duces ‘‘Consider the lilies .. .’’ to 
something like ‘‘If we had the faith 


Consider the lilies 


James Ross Dickey 


hough the number of people, Christians or otherwise, with a comprehen- 
sive recall of the Gospel narratives (never mind the rest of scripture) contin- 
ues to shrink, many can recall Christ’s injunction to ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

That saying sticks in the mind because .. . 
image. We need not get into the botany, the flora of first-century Palestine — we 
probably prefer to think of the *‘Easter lilies,’’ in all their sensuous display, that 


oi) 


A failure of 

imagination 

cripples our 
church in 


so many ways 
today. 


of a flower, we wouldn’t worry about 
how we look.’’ The beauty lavished 
on creation, in a field flower, the in- 
tricate feathering of a bird’s wing, on 
any one of a million examples, gets 
lost in the translation, as does the hu- 
mour inherent in the leap from the 
harmony and intent of creation to 
fretting about collars or hemlines. A 
failure of imagination cripples our 
church in so many ways today. 

We can’t imagine why so many 
people around us are indifferent to 
the busyness of church activity, why 
they aren’t enthralled with our pag- 
eants, meetings, hymns, “‘good clean 
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well because it is so pretty an 


fun,’’ and the ‘old, old story’ told 
again and again as if it were an old, 
old story, in the language of an old, 
old story. 

We can’t imagine what people see 
in ‘secular’ movies, books, plays, 
poems, songs . . . or for that matter 
what some Christians are doing pro- 
ducing them, if what they produce is 
not ‘safe,’ or ponderously uplifting 
enough to be presented as a prize for 
Sunday school attendance. 

Many of us have a difficult time 
imagining a Presbyterian Church in 
Canada .. . ‘‘church’’ is the build- 
ing One visits on most Sunday morn- 
ings. Presbytery is a regional busi- 
ness meeting, synod a rumour and 
Assembly a fine get-together some 
time in June. We can’t imagine why 
somebody would write that letter, 
take that position, offer such crit- 
icism, in The Record. . . or why The 
Record would print it. | mean we 
have to draw the line somewhere, 
and a good place to draw it is where 
your opinion offends mine. We can 
imagine, with ease, all sorts of new 
heresies. 

We can’t imagine why it took 
nearly two thousand years to arrive at 
the best of all possible ways to 
worship and to conduct church busi- 
ness — i.e., the way we do in our 
congregation . . . and we can’t imag- 
ine why others, as well-meaning as 
they may be, persist in being only 
partially enlightened. 

Fortunately, the powers of imagi- 
nation can be cultivated. Fortunately, 
that is just what the Holy Spirit does 

. . Inspire. Fortunately, we cele- 
brate, once more, the great festival 
‘‘imagined’’ by God from the begin- 
ning of human time. The Resur- 
rection, from dead flesh and blood, 
of the One who ‘‘imaged’’ God per- 
fectly. ‘‘He who has seen me has 
seen the Father.”’ 

Imagine that! 
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Reflections on 
elections 


Your timely Editorial on ‘‘Electing 
a Moderator’’ has inspired this com- 
ment. Quite obviously, the procedure 
in electing the Assembly Moderator 
must be viewed in the light of what 
the church expects a Moderator to be 
and do. 

After serving as Moderator of the 
80th (1954) Assembly, I included in 
my retiring report certain suggestions 
relative to the duties and responsibili- 
ties assigned to the Moderator in the 
year following ‘‘his Assembly.’’ As 
a ‘symbol’ of our church his presence 
at ecumenical gatherings, etc., is 
meaningful: but it seemed to me un- 
realistic to envision the Moderator as 
‘Presbyterian Promoter’’ in the 
months immediately following the 
dissolution of his Assembly ... I 
ventured to suggest that Assembly 
consider employing a knowledgea- 
ble, trained person other than the 
Moderator, to advise, inform and 
inspire — using all available means 
— our church at parish, presbytery 
and synod levels. Let the Moderator 
of Assembly see his responsibility to 
be related to his Assembly and to end 
there. 

With regard to the election, the 
Assembly Commissioners electing 
their presiding officer from the ranks 
of their own membership could do so 
effectively, being individually 


briefed in advance re the persons 


WATSON’S WORLD 


Se 


LETTERS 


named by presbyteries. I have been 
long enough in our church to be able 
to look back over the years and note 
this type of procedure in action: it 
provides little opportunity for the un- 
desirable ‘‘politicking’’ to which ref- 
erence was made in the Editorial. 
J. Lewis W. McLean, 
Victoria, B.C. 
P.S. Please permit me to introduce 
myself to the readers of The Record. 
I am ‘‘Minister Emeritus’’ of St. An- 
drew’s, Victoria, B.C., having com- 
pleted in 1975 a ministry of 34 years. 
The Rev. Walter McLean, MP, is my 
son. 


‘Network’ request 

Responding to the January cover, I 
felt ‘Hell and High Water’ had al- 
ready come in my life. 

During my crisis, | was unable to 
connect with Christian friends due to 
circumstances. We all must ‘work 
out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling’’; but I know my pathway 
would have been easier with some 
kind of Christian Network supporting 
me. 

I would like to learn if others feel 
such a need. 

I would like to develop a support- 
ive network. I have several ideas 
about how one might work for the 
benefit of all connected. 

If you would be interested in sup- 
porting such a network or have sug- 
gestions, I would appreciate a re- 
sponse, at Windhaven, R.R. #2, 
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Godfrey, Ont., KOH 1TO, or 105 SW 

13th Avenue, Cedaredge, CO 81413 
(303) 856-3178. 

Ruth Hill, 

Godfrey, Ont. 


Disgusted with cover 

I, for one, was very disgusted with 
the January, 1987, cover on The 
Presbyterian Record. 

In a world where it seems to be the 
in thing to use profanity, I was sur- 
prised and extremely disapponted 
that you would be a follower rather 
than a leader against this trend. 

Even with your explanation of why 
you did it, I think the impression you 
give, especially to our youth, is that 
you condone this type of language. 

Is this what you want? 

I don’t agree with it. 

Bill Cleland, 
London, Ont. 


No “noonhour mentality” 
— exegeting Eliot 

The cover of the February issue of 
The Record prompted an editorial 
linking of that scene with some 
words by T.S. Eliot: 

‘*Winter kept us warm, Covering 

Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers.”’ 
I would gather that the editorial pur- 
pose was a Salutation to the winter, a 
celebration of its beauty and benevo- 
lence. Yet what of the context of 
these lines within the poem ‘The 


Noel Watson 


Waste Land?’’ Eliot would seem to 
find in winter an outer landscape that 


| mirrors our very human inner land- 


scape, one that we recognize with va- 
rying degrees of clarity. Through al- 
lusions to such things as ‘‘snow,”’ 
‘‘fog,’’ ‘‘tubers’’ and  ‘‘winter 
noons,’’ he tries to bring us to a sense 
of self-discovery: our tuber-like dor- 
mancy where we are neither living 
nor dead; our failure to see, and to act 
upon what visions we have; our 
‘‘warm’’ contentment with uncon- 
cern and ‘‘forgetfulness’’; our 
‘“*‘noonhour’’ mentality, suggestive of 
equilibrium and non-risk taking, a 
time of balanced neutrality between 
a.m. and p.m., our unwillingness to 
come alive, because birth means 
pain, and living means commitment 
and responsibility. When Eliot as- 
serts that ‘‘April is the cruellest 
month,”’ his reference has little to do 
with the calendar; it points to a Cross 
and to the radical demand of a Resur- 
rection faith that speaks of losing 
one’s life in order to find it. . . 
Consistent with Eliot, may I com- 
mend an editorial policy of The Re- 
cord that courageously disavows a 
noonhour mentality. If I could only 
discover the very opposite of the 
words *‘Delete my name from your 
mailing list’? I would now be using 
them! 
Douglas Miles, 
Beaverton, Ont. 


Ed. 1 wishI had said that! Thanks. 


When ‘visitors’are 


unwelcome 

Three days ago we had two cou- 
ples visit our church for the Sunday 
morning service. Normally I and oth- 
ers would have welcomed them, but 
the circumstances did not seem to 
warrant a sincere welcome, so no 
welcome was offered. My message 
to these couples follows: 

Sorry you are not welcome. 

— You are not welcome to come 
into our midst with the intent of 
taking something that is now part 
of us. 

— You are not welcome to discuss 
the qualities and characteristics of 
the minister during the service. 

— You are not welcome to make 
notes during the service on other 


than the message content. 

If you have a vacancy, you are 
welcome to declare and advertise that 
fact and receive responses from inter- 
ested parties which at some point 
may well include our minister. (We 
hope that is in the distant future). We 
would then not be surprised to be vis- 
ited by a raiding party, but we would 
expect it to be less crude and ob- 
vious. 

The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da is a small family. Corporate and 
government tactics are not appropri- 
ate here (and I suspect not elsewhere 
unless carried out with more finesse 
than you exhibited). We in the Pres- 
byterian Church have procedures for 
the issuing of calls, and I for one 
think it’s high time we got away from 
all of the allegedly sophisticated 
search committees, secrecy and de- 
viousness that currently has invaded 
some of our congregations and 
courts. 

I will say one thing in closing. 
Your wives at least had the good 
grace to look uncomfortable as you 
carried out your well-executed plan. 

R. J. McTavish, 
Stratford, Ont. 


In defence of rock 


and roll 

I am writing in great concern over 
S.J. Mullins’ letter ‘‘Rock Music; 
ubiquitous ugliness,’’ (January is- 
sue). I credit myself (well justified I 
hope) to be an ‘“‘intelligent rock fan’’ 
that is insulted over the total defama- 
tion of rock music as a whole. 

First of all, I wish to correct any 
others who have this misconception 
that rock music is pornographic, sa- 
tanic and meaninglessly — stupid. 
Some rock performers and/or songs 
will fit into all of the above descrip- 
tion, but that is not my subject mat- 
ter. Please don’t drag us all down 
with these over-publicized perform- 
ers. My purpose here is to correct the 
ignorant ideas concerning rock and 
roll. Have a listen to the Beatles’ 
‘““Yesterday,’’ Billy Joel’s ‘‘Just The 
Way You Are’’ and/or Amy Grant’s 
‘‘Love of Another Kind,’’ before 
making serious judgments that lead 
to prejudices. The former two are 
slower but meaningful pieces that 

continued on page 34 
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Ask your minister! 
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Chang, Dong Jin 


| Phew time the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Korea has 
raised its prophetic voice with a fearful and trembling heart concerning his- 
torical realitites and conditions, it has pointed out that the daily occurrence of the 
suppression of human rights and acts of torture are demonic crimes against God’s 
will for creation. 

We have learned that on the morning of January 14, 1987, Park, Jong Ch’Ol, a 
student at Seoul National University who had been illegally detained for investi- 
gation, died under torture at the National Police Headquarters. We who have 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


“Torture — a Sin which Profanes the Image of God — Must Cease!” 


ceaselessly raised criticism of the 
suppression of human rights, and 
who have not been able to stop being 
concerned about all kinds of rumours 
of torture, have now found out for 
certain that these stories were not 
mere conjectures, but rather clear 
facts. We are deeply shocked and 
greatly incensed. 

The Bible teaches that the lives of 
human beings, who are created in the 
image of the majestic God, are more 
precious than anything else in all the 
earth. It is not right to arrest or detain 
any person without good reason. 
That inhuman treatment of those who 
have been detained by the police is 
not right is clearly a provision both of 
the World Declaration of Human 
Rights and current Korean law. 


Furthermore, torture done for any 
purpose is a sin that defiles the image 
of God. At the same time it is the 
most vicious way of destroying the 
dignity of human beings, it is also a 
barbaric act that causes the collapse 
of the foundation of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

There have been countless in- 
stances of the suppression of human 
rights and mission activity. There has 
even been an instance of sex torture. 
Along with the present incident of 
death by torture, these things destroy 
the dignity of God and humanity; 
they are a disgrace to our society. We 
declare that they must stop immedi- 
ately. Also, we cannot but raise new 
questions about whether the present 
government, which is completely 
lacking in morality, is worthy to be 
the government of our people. 

At the time of the inception of the 


. a barbaric act 
that causes the 


collapse of 
the foundation 
of a democratic 
society 


Fifth Republic, it spilled the blood of 
the innocent people of Kwangju and 
has as a result of this received contin- 
uous criticism both within and with- 
out Korea. Through this absence of 
moral legitimacy and power to rule, 
the current government exists and has 
maintained its power only by the 
brute force of the military and the po- 
lice. As a result, it has been able to 
secure neither the trust of the citizen- 
ry nor its foundation. Recently it has 
even plotted to hold on to its rule for 
a long time through a glossed-over, 
hasty revision of the Constitution 
along the lines of a parliamentary 
system of government. This attempt 
is clearly counter to the will of the 
people; it is a great revolt against 
God’s order of creation and God’s 
rule of history. 

Through innumerable cases of the 
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Cho, Nam Ki 


suppression of human rights and se- 
vere torture — even to the point of 
death — the inhuman, barbaric ac- 
tions of the existing government ren- 
der its slogan, ‘‘democratization,’’ 
merely an attractive deception. The 
government cannot escape harsh crit- 
icism from the international commu- 
nity; it has severely damaged our na- 
tion’s self-respect. 

Based on the above, we no longer 
have confidence in the current gov- 
ernment and have reached the point 
where, frankly speaking, it is diffi- 
cult to recognize it as the government 
of the people. Accordingly, we sin- 
cerely admonish the persons holding 
office in the present government to 
turn now and repent of their sins be- 
fore God and the people. Also, we 
strongly urge that all persons who 
have been illegally detained for in- 
vestigation and those who have been 
imprisoned on false charges should 
be released immediately. 

It is a truth of gospel that good 
fruit cannot come from bad roots, 
and that as one sows, so one reaps. 

We deeply mourn the death of Mr. 
Park, Jon Ch’ol. We express our 
heartfelt condolences to his bereaved 
family. We are sure that his righteous 
blood which was poured out for the 
sake of justice, peace, and freedom is 
the exalted seed of a democratic so- 
ciety. All the churches and members 
thereof pledge once again that we 
will devote our utmost efforts to 
work that torture may cease in this 
land and that democracy and human 
rights may be restored. And we 
pledge that we will share with our 
people all the suffering and hurt that 
they are undergoing today. 

Chang, Dong Jin, Moderator 
Presbyterian Church of Korea 
Cho, Nam Ki, Chairperson 
Human Rights Committee 


January 21, 1987 
O 


Ked you, 
Ns it. work in Canada today?’’ 
|'what would you say? 


Because we believe 

God is at work in many 
ways, and we want to tell about 
it, a group of us has determined to 

start ChristianWeek. We'd like to create an 

effective means to do current reporting and 
provide comment on Christian faith and life in Canada. 


What will ChristianWeek be? A bi-weekly tabloid, written with the 
help of scores of Canadian reporters and writers, committed to historic, 
evangelical Christianity. The fist issue appears April 7. 


Many have encouraged us. 


‘‘ChristianWeek will be a twentieth century»version of 
the book of Acts, telling the story of what Bou is doing a 
in Canada.”’ a 
Allen Churchill, senior pastor of the Dominion- ee 
Chalmers United Church, Ottawa _ 


“] think it is of utmost importance that laity and clergy _ 

of all evangelical groups know what the Lord is doing 

in and through other fellowes in Canada and ae 

the world.’”’ oe : , 

Ward Gasque, vice-principal of Regent College, ee we want t Ch i Week to be a window on the 

Vancouver a eoplh vanada. By lively news and comment, 
: eos he stories of the issues, events, people, 


‘Apart from Faith Today, we really have almost 
nothing that .. . gives us an opportunity to 


communicate with each other and lets us know what 


God is doing in our own country. ChristianWeek is 


ces ; and struggles that shape the faith and life of 
hristians in this country. The goal is to encourage, to 
challenge to a clearer idea of what it means to be the 

people of God, and to build among as many as possible 


attempt to de that and should have all ouf 


UPPE a genuine sense of common task.”’ 
Roy Bell, peste of First aptist Church ‘alk ] 


Harold Jantz, 
editor and publisher of ChristianWeek 


We'd like to invite you to subscribe to ChristianWeek. Order a fri ‘su ) d‘pay $23 when 
you decide to take a full subscription, or pay $20 now and get : all). 


Order now. _ 
Send me a free, trial subscription (_____) 
I want to subscribe now (______). Enclosed find $20. 


Name 
Address _ 


Mail to: CHRISTIANWEEK 
a Box 725 
Winnipeg, MB R3C 2K3 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View from the ivory tower 


Pees APRIL. 

University students are a privileged minority; an elite (so are university 
professors). We inhabit what Frank R. Scott called ‘‘the country of the mind.”’ 
Our privilege of time devoted to thinking is easily taken for granted. Especially 
in our pragmatic age, when all education is regarded as training to earn a living. 
So higher education has followed the corporate and trade school model — every- 
one worried about ‘‘how to do it’’ (methods or methodology) and few asking 
Why? We follow the trend detected by the shrewd eye of Moliére: **The world 


reasonable 
means to think 
things through 

critically 


used to be interested in health, jus- 
tice, and truth, but now it is inter- 
ested in how to have more doctors, 
lawyers, and professors.”’ 

The old curriculum featured **‘lib- 
eral’’ arts, that is those higher sub- 
jects befitting someone who is free, 
liber. The seven arts began with the 
lower learning, the “‘trivium’’ of 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, fol- 
lowed by the higher ‘‘quadrivium’’ 
of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy 
and Music. Now these subjects have 
changed over the centuries; but more 
significant is the new division of low- 


er and higher. The Humanities or 
Arts programme has become a sort of 
Trivial Pursuit; the prestige is given 
to technology — Technique. So the 
intention of education is “‘training,”’ 
not knowledge as a basis for critique. 

The shame and the danger of this 
view is that we fail to support and to 
encourage our young people in their 
natural talent for criticizing every- 
thing. Too often we older folk think 
this is mere rejection of authority and 
tradition. In fact it is a sign of growth 
and of health. The aim of education 
is the raising of consciousness from a 
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passive and self-satisfied level to that 
of active questioning and self-crit- 
icism. (Not to reinforce youthful ob- 
session with oneself: maturity, like 
happiness, is a by-product of attend- 
ing to the call and the needs of oth- 
ers.) Socrates phrased it in ancient 
times: ‘‘The unexamined life is not 
worth living.’” And because he was 
considered to be leading youth into 
bad habits by questioning everything, 
even popular religion, he was con- 
demned to death. (In fact he did not 
reject the gods, but only popular reli- 
gion which imagines gods in inappro- 
priate forms. ) 

To examine yourself, to cultivate 
the art of questioning, to take nothing 
for granted: that is to be properly hu- 
man. For instance, religion is so 
bound up with authority and tradition 
that it resents the open curiosity of 
Socratic minds. It demands faith — 
even ‘‘blind faith’? — rather than a 
reasonable assent to its truths. But to 
be reasonable means to think things 
through critically. Only critical argu- 
ment, including arguing with your- 
self about your beliefs, is worthy of 
religious truth. 


The Christian Church will not sur- 
vive in this modern era of pluralism 
(many voices) and relativism (many 
truths) unless it allows such reason- 
able activity, such self-criticism. To 
take a striking and frightening exam- 
ple: the resurgence of fundamenta- 
lism. Not just in Christianity, but in 
Islam and other religions. If we scoff 
at the political religion of Iran, think 
of our own bailiwick. We hear once 
again the sad old refrain that the Bi- 
ble is all we need, even for *‘scientif- 
ic’’ knowledge. The Book of Genesis 
is touted as better science than the 
theory of evolution — let our schools 
teach it alone, or at least something 
called ‘‘Creationism’’ as a rival the- 
ory. And even worse, political lead- 
ers in Washington seem to cast them- 
selves as God’s agents in the coming 


Armageddon. So bad theology and 
bad politics make a bad marriage. 
We owe our youth a better deal than 
such ignorant cant; we owe them the 
adventure of following ideas wherev- 
er they may lead, unafraid that the 
truth about God might suffer from 
their discoveries. 

Now our Christian faith has a cu- 
rious attitude toward youth and age- 
ing. Baptism is a sort of renewal of 
life, a pledge of eternal youth. Since 
it is a symbol of resurrection it re- 
verses the ‘normal’ journey towards 
death. Now we travel toward Life; in 
a sense we grow younger. Merlin the 
Magician of Camelot called it ‘‘you- 
thening.’’ It recalls Bob Dylan’s 
‘“My Back Pages’’: 

Ah, but I was so much older then, 

I’m younger than that now. 

Truth is communicated in various 
ways. Every teacher recognizes the 
need for direct and indirect methods, 
instructing, cajoling, teasing, even 
intimidating. The uncanny learning 
process — often in spite of our ef- 
forts — is one that students apparent- 
ly succeed in mastering.(As an aside 
— we scarcely recognize the scandal 
of illiteracy among Canadians. AlI- 
most 5 million adults read below 
Grade 9 level; one million cannot 
read or write.) Teaching, of course, 
is different from preaching. The ser- 
mon is a proclamation, a news bul- 
letin, the interpretation of a text. 
Whether it be delivered ‘‘six feet 
above contradiction’’ or at eye level, 
it remains a symbol of a strange pres- 
ence and power. 

A classical tag from Pliny says that 
the success of our studies lies in 
cheerfulness: studia hilaritate prove- 
nunt. (For thirty years I’ve been 
blessed with a job that brings hilarity; 
I hope my students have learned the 
light touch of laughter along with the 
enlightening teachings we study to- 
gether.) And what holy hilarity at- 
tends those who seek truth in its high- 
est form, where Good News breaks 
into our reflection! To learn such new 
truth is to be reborn a little, to let the 
youthening power of grace renew and 
refresh. It’s always April. Oo 


Dr. McLelland is the McConnell Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion at McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
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TWO YEARS AGO, THE DOCTORS 
SAID BENJAMIN MAY NEVER 
WALK AGAIN. 


But they were wrong. Every day 
Benjamin's legs grow stronger— 
thanks to his Christian Children’s 


Fund of Canada sponsor. 


That's how very important sponsoring a child can be 
—literally the difference between helplessness and. 
independence. And all it takes is $21 a month. Or 
just 70¢ a day—less than you probably paid for 
this magazine. 
Benjamin was fortunate. But he very nearly 
joined the thousands of children around the world 
whose lives hold no hope for the future—who 
suffer every day because of malnutrition, disease 
and lack of medical attention. 
There are virtually millions of children like 
Benjamin whose bodies and lives will remain 
crippled without your help. Help us help 
these desperately needy children by spon- 
soring a child through the Christian 
Children’s Fund of Canada. 
After all Canadian and international 
administration and fund-raising expenses 
are deducted, more than 80¢ of every 
dollar you donate goes directly for the 
benefit of the child you sponsor. As 
well as providing balanced nutrition, 
decent clothing, proper education and 
medical attention, you'll be adding 
something to a life that money can't 
buy—love. 

Please open up your heart and help 
us help the children. Fill out the coupon 
below. Do it now. For just 70¢ a day, 

how can you say no? 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 
FUND OF CANADA 


1027 McNicoll Ave., 
Scarborough, Ontario MIW 3X2 


I would like to sponsor a 0) boy PRO487 
O girl in the country of greatest 
need LC) or (country) 

Name 


Enclosed is my donation of 0) $21 
for the first month or 1) $252 for a Address 
full year. I cannot sponsor a child but 
I would like to help with a donation 
Rae a Se 
Please send more information 0. 
The Christian Children’s Fund of City/Town 
Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organiza- 
tion. We are a tax deductible charity 


No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide — CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND OF CANADA 
an audited statement on request. 1027 McNicoll Ave., Scarborough, Ontario M1IW 3X2 


Provinces == eee nde 


Helping children in Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, The Gambia, Haiti, India, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and Uganda. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Opening up the system 


See mongering, in the form of allegations of kickbacks, influence ped- 
dling and bribery, have become the staple fare of Canadian political news. 
Decent, law-abiding citizens of this land can be excused for becoming more and 
more cynical about politics and politicians, and it has come to the point where 
righteous anger deserves to be directed at both the perpetrators of the misdeeds 
and those who prefer to spend their time wallowing in the sludge of gutter poli- 
tics, squealing mock horror at every alleged malfeasance by their opponents. 


Quebec Conservatives . 


Fag 


. want only individuals to 
contribute to political parties and say there should be 
a ceiling on the amount. 


Cal 
20 a 


EMO 


The so-called Oerlikon affair is a 
perfect example. What bubbled to the 
surface in this sad situation was the 
news that not only the Prime Min- 
ister’s personal friends were involved 
in giving legal advice to the company 
that paid too much for a parcel of 
land in Quebec, but also that another 
member of the same firm was a 
brother-in-law of Douglas Frith, the 
Liberal member of parliament who 
was the knight on the white charger, 
attacking the Mulroney government 
for its alleged illegalities and indis- 
cretions. The revelations made both 
sides look sleazy. 

The Prime Minister says Canadi- 
ans deserve better. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether he has the courage 
to deal with the problem. It won’t be 


Maniol J AniMASor 
fs wird 
bee 


JOIBATID NAKA 


easy for him or anyone else. So much 
of what is wrong has its roots in our 
buddy system of patronage and our 
willingness to allow appointments, 
both high and low, from Senators to 
citizenship court judges, to be made 
not on the basis of merit but on the 
entrenched idea that service to a po- 
litical party deserves unquestioned 
reward. 

Now let’s not be naive about this. 
There is no way to wipe out patron- 
age altogether. It’s the lifeblood of 
the multiparty system and a strong 
case can be made that it is necessary. 
But surely the time has come to admit 
its shortcomings and institute some 
checks and balances to make it more 
accountable and understandable to 
the average Canadian. It has taken all 
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of the recent fulminations to bring 
some political people to the realiza- 
tion that reforms are necessary. Not 
all of the recommendations deal spe- 
cifically with patronage, but they 
consider related matters which must 
be dealt with if public trust is to be 
restored. 

An_all-parliamentary committee 
and the Quebec wing of the Conser- 
vative party are suggesting that lob- 
byists should be registered and the 
nature of their dealings with govern- 
ments should be made public. When 
backroom deals and corporate pres- 
sures find their way into our politics, 
the public should know about it. 
Quebec Conservatives, who have 
been badly stung in all the recent 
controversies, have other recommen- 
dations. They want only individuals 
to contribute to political parties and 
say there should be a ceiling on the 
amount. This would eliminate contri- 
butions by organizations such as cor- 
porate interest groups and unions 
which, because of their size, may im- 
pose special obligations on political 
parties. They’re also calling for 
tougher conflict of interest rules, the 
administration of a politician’s blind 
trust by financial institutions and not 
just by business partners, as well as 
some strict controls on patronage. 

And there are other ways to renew 
the system. What about parliamen- 
tary committee hearings for judges 
who hold new and extraordinary 
powers under our new Charter of 
Rights? Finally, we must look se- 
riously again at Senate reform, in- 
cluding some form of elected rep- 
resentation. 

Yes, the time has come to open up 
our system. Any further dithering by 
political groups, out of their own 
self-interest, will only increase the 
already serious degree of public 
alienation. 


O 


Committe® 


| 

| High on the plains overlook- 
/ing Calgary is a spectacular 
/piece of land about to be 
graced with a sign saying, 
“Future site of another congre- 
gation of The Presbyterian 
- Church in Canada’’. 


This is the Board of World Mis- 
sion site for the new Edgemont 
fellowship in northwest Calgary, 
and it illustrates a kind of new ex- 
periment in church extension, in 
»which an established neighbour- 
_ ing congregation undertakes to es- 
tablish a colony congregation ‘up 
the road’. In this case the neigh- 
bouring congregation is Varsity 
Acres, which itself is undergoing 
substantial expansion on its own 
‘site in the university area of Cal- 
‘gary. 

The background is that Varsity 
- Acres, which used to be the new 
_kid on the block 19 years ago, has 
outgrown its church building, and 
with the deliberation that only a 
Presbyterian congregation can 
mount, it went into two thorough 
planning exercises in 1985 and 
1986. The result was a threefold 
plan: 1. to add a second profes- 
sional church worker (associate 
minister or professional Christian 
education person), 2. to renovate 
_the existing building, including the 
addition of a new sanctuary, and 
3. to lead in establishing a new 
neighbouring congregation. 


The plan was developed and ap- 
proved by the congregation in 
consultation with extension com- 


Growing Views 


SOMETHING NEW 


ponents of the Presbytery of Cal- 
gary-MacLeod and the Board of 
World Mission. 


A central feature of the planning 
— now being implemented — is 
that everything, in a sense, hap- 
pens at once: new personnel, new 
plant and new neighbours, all in a 
single planning operation. Varsity 
Acres recognized the need to 
move ahead on all fronts at the 
same time, rather than in the more 
traditional sequential manner of 
doing this first, then that, and fi- 
nally something else, with individ- 
ual costing and fund-raising all 
treated as separate issues. The sec- 
ond and most unusual feature of 
the Varsity Acres planning is that 
Varsity is establishing a fund of 
$100,000 to help with the con- 
struction of the first permanent 
building on the Edgemont site, as 
though it was part of its own reno- 
vations and expansions. “If we are 
prepared to spend $450,000 on 
ourselves,’” one Varsity Acres 
member said, ‘‘we should be pre- 


UNDER THE (WESTERN) SUN 


pared to put up at least $100,000 
for our neighbours and friends to 
the north.”” Another feature of the 
planning was that at the time that 
everything was approved, Varsity 
had absolutely nothing in reserve 
for doing what it planned to do. It 
was a ground-zero approach! 


The new professional — initially 
a part-time minister at Varsity 
Acres — will be on the job on the 
first of July, 1987. He/she will be 
responsible for the Edgemont ex- 
tension work, with that extension 
work to be paid for by the Board of 
World Mission. The first task will 
be to identify an Edgemont nucle- 
us: some of whom will come from 
Varsity Acres, others from the 
Edgemont district of northwest 
Calgary. As the group comes to- 
gether, the work will shift to the 
Edgemont locale, and planning of 
a permanent building on the exist- 
ing site will move forward. So also, 
the part-time associate minister 
will move away from Varsity Acres 
and his or her associate minister 
work will gradually be taken over 
by another appointment in the 
congregation. 


Calgary is in an economic slump 
at the present time, and such de- 
pressed times are best for fund- 
raising, as indicated by the ease 
with which the Calgary United 
Way achieved its objectives in 
1986. The Varsity Acres devel- 
opment fund is growing rapidly al- 
ready and will occupy the princi- 
pal attention of the congregation 
for the next 12 months. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


A five-storey 


by Robert K. Anderson 


ou can see the cross from the railway station. Travellers in Japan, 

passing through the city of Nagoya (population about 2'/2 million) 
on the “Bullet” train, catch a glimpse of the peaked roof, square tower 
and cross of Nagoya Korean Church as the train moves on to Kyoto and 
Osaka, and other tourist spots. 


I got off the train, and in ten minutes was 
at the church, which was not hard to find. It 
towers over most of the buildings around it. 
It is not as big as the Telephone Building 
on the next lot, nor the condominium apart- 
ments with the cracked walls a short block 
away, but the sandy-red brick building 
stands out against the background of other 
modern and traditional Japanese structures 
which surround it. 

The city lot that used to hold only a regu- 
lar church and small kindergarten/nursery 
is now covered by a five-storey building 
that houses a church sanctuary and hall, 
meeting rooms and living space for the as- 
sistant pastor and others, and in addition, 
an expanded nursery school, and a home 
for senior citizens. And all of this was un- 
dertaken by a congregation of less than 200 
members and adherents! 

For fifty years there has been a Korean 
Christian Church in Nagoya, which has al- 
ways had a strong influence in spite of its 
size. But since 1983, when the idea of 
combining a senior citizens’ home with the 
existing nursery school and church was 
first conceived, the Korean presence there 
has taken on new life. Enthusiastic evange- 
lism and positive social service have been 
geared together in a way that arouses won- 
der and admiration among Christians and 
non-Christians alike in that teeming city. 

To understand the importance of this 
kind of home, you have to keep in mind a 

: - a picture of Japanese and Korean society. 
Nagoya Korean Church. There, as elsewhere in Asia, the elderly 
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eople are usually cared for by their own 
amilies, often the oldest sons. But those 
vho have no children, or whose children, 
Or some reason, cannot take care of them, 
ive in great difficulty. Sometimes ‘home’ 
; a single room, a shack on the edge of 
dwn, a small apartment in a sub-standard 
louse, or, in one instance, a walled-off 
ection of an unused warehouse near the 
hurch. Homes for the aged are crowded, 
ard to find, harder to get into. For Ko- 
eans in Japan, the problem is even more 
omplicated. Many older people cannot af- 
ord the luxury of retirement, as they do not 
eceive social assistance. They must there- 
Ore work at some menial job as long as 
hey have the strength, as there is no real 
Iternative. 

For decades, the Korean Christian 
Jhurch in Japan wrestled with this prob- 
2m, but despite many meetings and end- 
28s discussion, nothing had been done. 
‘unds were gathered from time to time, but 
Omplicated questions of location, administration and per- 
onnel brought the plans to a halt. 

The idea, which was conceived by members of the congre- 
Bion and steered through its planning and building stages by 
astor Whang, Eui Saeng, would be considered impossible 


most western churches of the same size. Even many of 


leir own people said that it couldn’t be done — there were 
0 few people, and the cost was too high. But as they exam- 
red sources of financial assistance, the dream grew. 

They began with a roughed-out plan as to what they 
janted to see done on the site. A church, certainly; with the 
ecessary Christian education, counselling and administra- 
ve space. The existing nursery would have to be included, 
nd expanded. The crying need, however, was for a home for 
enior citizens. But to have them all on one site? Impossible! 
10 one had ever done it before. It simply wouldn’t work. But 
ley drew up a design anyway, including all the things they 
ought necessary, including visibility. In the mind of a Ko- 
ean in Japan, a thing has to be seen to be important — and 
e taller the better. Sketch drawings were put together, and 
me basic cost accounting. Then they added it all up — it 
ime to a staggering 800 million yen (about $7,080,000 Ca- 
adian). 

In 1983, Pastor Whang and the elders of Nagoya Church 


itness 


Pastor Whang, Eui Saeng at his desk in Nagoya Korean 
Church. 


took the matter to the congregation. It was well received, but 
it was also agreed that before they asked for assistance they 
would see what they could raise by themselves, and a canvass 
was made. The pledges which came in were beyond their 
wildest imaginings, so with this assurance of support they ap- 
pointed a board of directors, and appealed to other sources. 
They approached the City of Nagoya, Aichi Prefecture, and 
international church bodies such as JNAC, (The Japan-North 
America Commission on Co-operative Mission) for grants to 
complete the project. Construction began in August, 1985, 
and by April, 1986, the total programme was in operation. 


Sis pre-war days, Nagoya Church, like many other 
churches in Japan, had operated either a kindergarten or 
nursery school in connection with the church. The present 
structure made it possible to expand that operation, and add a 
senior citizens’ home to serve the elderly. 

But Ei Sei En (Eternal Life Gardens) is a senior citizens’ 
home with a difference. There are, of course, living and eat- 
ing facilities. Those who need continuing medical treatment 
are able to see the doctor who comes twice a week, or the 
nurse who is there daily. There are also opportunities for 
physiotherapy, and some very modern equipment for lower- 
ing physically-handicapped people into the special baths. The 
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Rolling *‘oshibori’’ (hand towels) in the Nagoya 
senior citizens’ home. 
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A five-storey witness 
continued from previous page 


laundry is equipped with washers and driers sufficient to en- 
sure a continuous supply of clean bed linen, clothing, and 
‘‘oshibori’’ — the small towels used to wash hands and face 
before meals. Some of the in-house work connected with 
these things is done by residents. I spoke to a group of men 
and women, one of them in a wheelchair, who were rolling 
the clean ‘‘oshibori’’ before putting them into the 
steamer/sterilizer. They were happy to be doing something 
useful. Throughout the building muted music is heard via 
the sound system. Much of it is sacred music — hymns and 
gospel songs, often in Korean a kind of church **Mu- 
zak’’ —not so loud as to discourage conversation. 

The senior citizens’ complex is now filled to its capacity 
of sixty people. Thirty of these are bed-patients. A staff of 
twenty-eight looks after all aspects of the operation and pro- 
gramming of the institution. In addition to residents, there is 
a ‘‘Day People’’ programme begun in October, 1985, in- 
cluding twenty more participants. The “‘Day People’’ are 
picked up by bus once a week and brought to Ei Sei En, 
where they are given the pleasure of a hot bath, a Korean 
meal, and a few hours of social enjoyment, before they are 
taken home again by bus. 

The nursery school — operated on the lower two floors, 


continues to offer its services of daily care to children of 
working parents, both Korean and Japanese. Pastor 
Whang’s wife, Hong, Kyong Ok directs the programme for 
the 60 children, ages six months to six years, from 7:30 
a.m. until 6:30 p.m. There is singing, play, drawing, a rest 
period, and a bath. Christian instruction is given (a service 
for the children once a week) and health care. But the real 
difference between this Christian day-care centre and the 
others in the city is the link with the home for seniors on the 
upper floors. Once a week there is a ‘‘Birthday Party,”’ 
when the children visit the seniors, especially those with 
birthdays that week, singing ‘‘Happy Birthday’’ to them, 
and bringing them small gifts which the children themselves 
have made. It provides an opportunity to meet people of 
‘Grandfather and Grandmother’’ age, and brings pleasure 
to the seniors, who are often otherwise sealed off from any 
but their own age group. 


| can well be understood that selecting and training 
e staff for the work at Nagoya Church must be done 
with special care. The nursery school has a staff of 12, most 
of whom must meet standards set by the prefecture or city. 
The senior citizens’ residence requires another 28, again 
with particular training. There is a medical staff of three 
nurses, and a visiting doctor. On the administration side, 
Pastor Whang carries much of the load, assisted by his son 
Won Gi, a computer expert. Kim, Young Jo, the son of an 
elder handles the financial work. Elder Pak, retired but still 
active, serves as driver of the mini-bus, and Kang, An Dong 
serves as “‘Jimu-cho,”’ or office director. The staff are 
fairly evenly divided in numbers between Koreans and Jap- 


anese, Christians and non-Christians, although there are 
more Japanese children in the nursery school, and seniors in 
the home, than there are Koreans. 

I saw the whole programme in action, and felt the throb 
of life in every part, from the pre-school children in the out- 
door bath/pool to the seniors preparing for their noonday 
meal. The dream had become a reality. And the debt? 
According to the latest available figures, all but $221,000 is 
in hand. 

Pastor Whang, in speaking of the project, emphasizes 
two primary aims. The first is service to those who make 
use of it. But parallel to this is that of reconciliation between 
the Koreans and Japanese communities. Many tensions ex- 
ist between the two groups, often irritated by cultural, ideo- 
logical and political differences. But the Nagoya Church 
Complex — the church itself, Ei Sei En — the seniors’ 
home, and Ei Shin Hoiku En, the nursery school, are a liv- 
ing witness to the Gospel at work. And in Japan, — as any- 
where else in the world, for that matter — a single act of 
devoted service is worth more than a thousand words. O 


Mr. Anderson was a missionary in Japan for 
fourteen years and is now the minister at Wex- 
ford Presbyterian Church in Scarborough, Onta- 
ro, 
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THE CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
is receiving applications 
fora 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
in Western Canada 


Applicants must be Biblically motivated; genuinely ecu- 
menical; and possess good business and management 
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The Korean Church 1n Japar 


The following interview was conducted by 


Mr. Kent Chadwick, a writer for Sojourners 
magazine, an American magazine that combines 
evangelical theology with strong soctallpolitical 
comment and critique. The interview took place in 
Japan, in the fall of last year, and early this year. 
The Rev. Jack McIntosh and his wife, Beth, will 
each be awarded the Doctor of Divinity degree 
(honoris causa) by Knox College at Convocation 


this spring. 


4s Rev. Jack McIntosh is an illegal alien in 
Japan. A Canadian Presbyterian missionary 
to the Korean Christian Church in Osaka, Ja- 
pan, for twenty-five years, McIntosh has been 
denied a visa extension by the Japanese govern- 
ment and is now facing deportation proceed- 
ings. His crime? Since 1985, he has refused to 
be refingerprinted in accordance with the Japa- 
nese Alien Registration Law, an action he has 
taken in conjunction with nearly two dozen oth- 
er foreign missionaries, and thousands of ethnic 
Koreans, to protest the legal and social discrim- 
ination Koreans face in Japan. Koreans, now 
numbering about 680,000, have been perma- 
nent resident aliens for generations, but are still 
faced with the cruel dilemma of giving up their 
ethnic identity to pass as Japanese, or remaining 
a Suspect minority. 

Fifty-one years old and originally from 
Guelph Township, Ontario, Jack McIntosh and 
his wife, Beth, came to work in the Korean 
community of Ikuno, Osaka, right after fin- 
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Jack McIntosh 


ishing seminary. His protest may mean the end 
of his career mission to Japan, but it has awak- 
ened in him a whole new vision of what mission 
and evangelism should be. He discussed those 
issues during an interview in September, 1986. 


to credit: Kent Chadwick 


aterview with Jack McIntosh 


McIntosh: | have been here since 1961. I’ve been thinking 
about the question of registering resident aliens . . . When 
(the government completes) the registering, the twenty 
items that you have to give detailing your life, your work, 
your residence, then you have to give your fingerprint as the 
crowning act. Whether you have been here for ninety days 
or twenty-five years like I have, the result, the feeling, is 
the same because the Japanese look at people who are fin- 
gerprinted as suspects or criminals, subversive elements. In 
other words, non-Japanese are not people to be trusted. . . 

As of yesterday I had another visit from the Ikuno police. 
In the Ikuno police station they have eight to ten detectives 
who are assigned to work just on the control of aliens in Iku- 
no. 


Chadwick: Did these visits occur before you refused the 
fingerprinting? 


M. Not quite so regularly. | was working at the Korean 
Christian Center (KCC), and part of the assignment includ- 
ed the church — the Korean Christian Church and the Ko- 
reans in the Japanese Church. The KCC is trying to correct 
some of the injustices that the Koreans suffer. That very of- 
ten means that they get quite active and many of their 
statements have a lot of political implications. So (the po- 
lice) would drop in for a cup of coffee or tea at the KCC. 
Usually I was the one who talked with them. . . To me that 
was part of my mission. The times of witnessing to the po- 
licemen have been more frequent than with some of the 
neighbourhood people. We'd get into some very clear hu- 
man issues that touch on human lives, that touch on the va- 
lue systems of the policemen themselves . . . The police 
system in Japan is very thorough, but it’s an iron fist in a 
velvet glove . . . They’re coming after people’s fingers, but 
they’re really aiming at their hearts. They want to get hold 
of the hearts of the people and make sure that they can put a 
nail in them, or put a leash on them at least. . . 


C. Are Japanese joining 
movement? 


the anti-fingerprinting 


M. Some, yes. You get the indicators of how hard it is to 


_ drag all of the Japanese into this new age of responsible de- 


cisions concerning their part in society . . . As they wake 


up to (the powers they have in themselves) they are more 


: 


. 
; 


_ free and more able to look at the laws that they are told they 
have to obey, and then they can say, ‘‘Hold it! Enough! 


This should be changed. . .”’ 

We're not really expecting the kingdom to come in all its 
goodness. A just society, a shalom in its fullness — we 
don’t expect that overnight. But even superficial changes 
are necessary. To get rid of the fingerprinting, that’s a su- 
perficial thing. But the symbolic meaning is tremendous. 
This is the whole thing. A sort of light that is indicating the 
way towards the kingdom that is meant for the Japanese and 
all the various minorities and outcasts. 


C. Are Japanese Christians seeing that light? 


M. Are they being the light that they are meant to be? I 
would say that’s a tough question. The Japanese church is a 
mixed bag, just like Japanese society. Right within the 
church there are still people who say that to love Christ is to 
love Japan as well. That gets all mixed up at times for some 
of the Christians. I still feel, not just through this alien reg- 
istration law, but through many related issues . . . that they 
are becoming more able to handle their past and more able 
to envision the future the way it is meant to be in God’s 
working. They’re not burning with a great flame, like the 
bush that isn’t consumed; they’re sputtering a little bit, but 
the light’s there. I believe that it’s getting stronger and 
brighter, that they are not letting it be kept under the bushel 
of ‘Japanism.’ That is still really the force to be dealt with in 
mission in Japan . . . How to deal with (Japanism) as it 
twists and suppresses human lives. How it sees conformity 
as the expression of unity and doesn’t allow diversity, per- 
sonally or socially. . . 


C. How large is the Korean Christian Church? 


M. It is a small church among small churches, among the 
small Christian community in Japan . . . It is a presence to 
both the Christian community and a unique presence in the 
Japanese community. . . 

There are people of vision within the church, with a real 
grasp of God’s purpose in leaving the sign of his working in 
the Korean Christian Church, and a vision of the purpose of 
God in the presence of the Korean minority in Japan — an 
ethnic minority in this land that is so hung up on its god of 
being a unique race. To work this purpose out and to be 
faithful to it is the real question of the Korean Church. . . 

This to me is one of the greatest blessings: to have been 
placed among this small Christian community within an eth- 
nic minority in Japan, because it gives a totally different in- 
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continued from previous page 


sight into the whole Japanese context. As (Korean mission- 
aries) come and really wake up to Koreans in Japan as Ko- 
reans in Japan, not just as a ‘leftover’ of Koreans, and ho- 
nour them as they are, they wake up to the fact that God is 
working through his people in that community, through the 
whole Korean presence in Japan, for the whole Japanese 
community. When they wake up to that, they get all shook 
up and they themselves are changed . . . the way I was, the 
way I came to reread the Bible. . . 

To fulfil that calling as part of the Christian community in 
Japan and to walk that narrow way . . . (Korean pastors) 
have been challenging this alien registration law to the point 
that the Ministry of Justice won’t allow missionaries from 
Korea into Japan that have been invited in by the Korean 
Church in Japan. . . 


C. What is your role in this church? 


M. My role is to be as faithful as possible to God as a full 
member of the Korean Church in Japan. That means always 
testing my faithfulness and the faithfulness of my fellow 
workers . . . So sometimes my role is one of testing the wa- 
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ters. I’m a missionary. I’m expendable. | have somewhere I 
can go to. The Koreans in Japan feel very much that this is 
the place where they must make their stand. . . My testing 
the waters sometimes involves me in the more extreme ex- 
periments of the church. But that to me is what mission is 
all about. If we are only here as back-up assistants I some- 
times wonder if we are really fulfilling the role. . . 

My work now in this community is one of establishing a 
new congregation. Some people call it ‘“church planting;”’ I 
dislike that term because it’s church-oriented rather than 
Christ-oriented. I’ve tried to use the (term) ‘“‘community 
outreach through Christian action.’’ Formation of a witnes- 
sing community is only a natural result of that. The estab- 
lishment of a congregation is not the be-all and end-all. 
That’s only a part of the natural Christian engagement. The 
lessons that were learned in the Korean Christian Center in 
terms of mission in its wholeness are what I’m trying to in- 
tegrate, in the very beginning, right into the life of the con- 
fessing community. . . 

The Korean Church in Japan is a very human body, so it 
has all kinds of problems within itself — how to deal with a 
spirit of freedom and a largeness of heart, so that you don’t 


give up on the Korean pastors who come from Korea be- 


cause they don’t seem to be able really to grasp what it’s all 
about for at least three or four years, so that you don’t give 
up on the young Koreans who have the double burden of be- 
ing Koreans in Japan and being Christians in Japan. And 
both of those are heavy burdens still, so far as Japanese so- 
ciety is concerned. 


On January 23, 1987, I spoke again with Jack 
McIntosh. 


C. How are you doing in this time when your legal status 
is so uncertain? 
M. It’s certain; there’s tremendous pressure. I can maintain 
the basic daily rounds of ministry. But the movement has 
reached a new crucial level and my position is so vulnera- 
ble. If I didn’t have faith and a community of faith to keep 
me going, I don’t know how long I could stand it. You go to 
bed thinking about it, wake up praying about it. You read 
your Bible and discover new meanings because of the pres- 
sure, new deep meanings because of the threat aimed at 
you. 

That pressure .. . | don’t think it’s that serious when 
compared to the situation of young Koreans, young Koreans 
who long to have a sense of self-respect but are not allowed 


its gO 


Kent Chadwick. 


The man who walked 
(Genesis 22:6-8) 


The man who walked with fire in his hand 
Rose early, that his work might soon be done. 
He took a knife, he took his only son 

To a high mountain in a barren land. 

As at first light the climber takes his stand 

To spy a route (where men say there is none) 
Far up the craggy peak which must be won, 
The burdened son his burdened father scanned. 
He wondered why (since they had been as one) 
He seemed forbidding now and far away, 

His clouded brow more hidden from the sun 
Than regions sunk in shadow all the day. 
“Father, are you concerned about God’s lamb?” 
“Knowing He will provide, my son. . . Iam.’ 


’ 


Those Presbyterians — about a 
third of the whole — who refused to 
join with the United Church did so 
on theological grounds ... The 
Presbyterians knew exactly where 
they stood; it was narrow ground, but 
it was firm. The Shorter Catechism, 
which they had embraced in 1647, 
allowed no doubts or arguments on 
fundamental things. Its first question 
was: What is the chief end of man?, 
and the answer was ‘‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
him forever.’’ Take heed that in 
1647 the verb ‘‘enjoy’’ meant that 
man was to give pleasure to God at 
least as much as God was expected to 
make man’s lot pleasurable. The 
fourth question was: What is God? 
(‘*What,”’ not ‘“‘who,’’ is important 
here.) The answer was: ‘‘God is a 


Philip Rosenbaum 


Spirit, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth.’’ There are 107 questions 
which each Presbyterian child — I 
was one — had to get by heart and 
hear expounded and enlarged by an 
instructor. Such instructors were not 
always precisely what the formula- 
tors of this creed in 1647 may have 
foreseen. I remember my own Sun- 
day-school teacher, a genial physi- 
cian, telling us: ‘‘It’s hard work to 
get it all by heart but you’ll find it in- 
valuable when you get into an argu- 
ment — in the smoking car in a train, 
for instance, where there is always a 
lot of talk about religion, especially 
at night; if you have your Catechism 
cold, nobody can get the better of 
you.’’ True indeed. Even though I 
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deserted Edinburgh for Canterbury 

when I became free to choose, I have 

found the Shorter Catechism a rock 

at my back and a sword in my hand. 
It is understandable that the sterner 

Presbyterians would not abandon this 

rock and this sword for what seemed 

to them to be an ill-defined faith. 

Their ideal was the Christian of Bun- 

yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, not Mr. 

Nice Guy. They did not enter the 

union and are a strong, if small, de- 

nomination commonly called 

Continuing Presbyterians. 

Robertson Davies 

in the 100th Anniversary issue 

of Saturday Night magazine, 

an essay entitled 

**Keeping Faith.”’ 
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Things new and olc 


He written two articles on changes Presbyterians 

have made and changes pending, I find myself con- 

yj >» 7 tin fronted with the question: Are there not some things to 

eE_ A MMh AAS Gee af, which we should hold fast? Assuredly there are, yet possi- 
we Loi bly with modifications. 


1. The Glory of God A noted French Reformed 
=" ny N i theologian wrote, ‘‘Lutheranism was largely preoccupied 

SLEDGER |i ES \\\ ie with the question of individual salvation: Calvin and the 
mes ee Swiss Reformers subordinated a legitimate concern with 
salvation to a restoration of the sense of the sovereign inde- 
pendence and exclusive authority of God . . . Reformed 
dogmatics, as distinguished from other forms of orthodox 
Protestantism, is that system which draws its inspiration 
from this theocentric (God-centred) viewpoint.’”’ And 
again, ‘As regards the material principle (1.e., the contents 
of the Gospel), the Calvinistic Reform deliberately subordi- 
nates the salvation of men to the sola Dei gloria (glory of 
God alone)’’ (A. Lecerf: An Introduction to Reformed Dog- 
matics, pp. 13, 359). 

Other influences playing on us have tended to cloud this 
emphasis. For example, the great Evangelical Revival’s 
main concern, not only in Methodism, was the salvation of 
men (‘‘men’’ is used generically, of course), and the favou- 
rite songs at hymn-sings are of this type, e.g., “‘Amazing 
grace.’’ My usual example of this tendency is the chorus 
which sings, ‘‘He lives! He lives! Salvation to impart. You 
ask me how I know He lives? He lives within my heart.’’ Of 
course, the sentiments expressed are admirable, but what 
about emphasis? The Bible and the creeds say that Christ 
by David Hay lives at the right hand of God the Father Almighty — a 
much better place! Man-centred subjectiveness is a standing 
threat. Of course, no one in his senses will want to make an 
either/or between the Glory of God and the salvation of 
men, but the first principle leads to adoration and worship, 
the second centres on our personal spiritual gain. Reformed 
religion says, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to en- 
joy him for ever.’’ There are two things here, and one 
comes first. It is noticeable that the Westminster Divines 
consistently arched doctrine within the theme of the Glory 
of God (e.g .2:25,3:3;4al95: lxo2: 1): 


4 
= 


2. Election and Predestination These twin affirma- 
tions are richly valuable, but little heard of nowadays. Two 
causes, I believe, have beclouded them. (i) One is neglect 
of the doctrine of creation and consequent confusion be- 
tween the causality of God and the causality of creatures. I 
have only small space for a big subject. We must have the 
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sense to see (though journalists and scientists generally lack 
it) that these are two different causalities, operating in dif- 
ferent dimensions. All natural and human activities are 
God-created, God-dependent, yet real in their own dimen- 
sion. They cannot replace God’s causality but always only 
exhibit it. God’s predestination of man does not at all mean 
that he has bound us in a fixed chain of events from which 
there is no escape. As Calvin put it, what God has fixed are 
only his intentions. Our decisions are free, made possible 
only by his sustaining creativity, and he reacts appropriately 
to them as he wills. We are most free when we do his will 
because then we are our truest selves. ‘‘In his service is per- 
fect freedom,’’ and sin, by the same token, is self-destruc- 
tion. 

(ii) The other beclouding factor is the teaching that God 
has foreordained an untold group to eternal damnation 
(WCF 3:3,4). It is not meant that he goads them into perdi- 
tion: he just withholds his saving grace from them. Certain- 
ly this monstrous idea must be repudiated. In this connec- 
tion Calvin attempted to defend God’s justice by saying 
that, since all men deserve damnation, those who are 
“passed over’’ have no ground for complaint. He is also 
guarding against the notion that God makes his selection on 
the basis of men’s deeds, for that would be salvation by 
works. But this defence is illusory. Justice means equal 
treatment for those in a like state. The argument makes God 
capricious, for there cannot be in God a basis for discrimi- 
nating among men. Calvin denies that God is ever unjust 
but he has made the word meaningless. What has happened 
here is that God’s glory has been interpreted as sheer power 
(sovereignty) and abstracted from other attributes like 
grace, love, mercy, so that whether men are saved or dam- 
ned, God’s glory is vindicated. But that is not the kind of 
glory that the Father has revealed in the Son (John 1:14). 
There is no need at all for us to solve the problem of the fi- 
nal destiny of those who have rejected, or never heard of, 
Christ. We leave them in the hands of God’s uncovenanted 
mercies. 

What we should stress in the doctrine of election is its 
forward look. God’s foreknowledge of his own is for the 
purpose of setting a great destiny ahead of them, for which 
they are to strive: ‘‘For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
pre-destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the first-born of many brethren’’ (Rom. 8:29. 
Cf. 1 Peter 1:2; Ephes. 2:10). We are to make our calling 
and election sure (2 Peter 1:10), for in all things God co-op- 
erates for our good (Rom. 8:28), and our good is to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son. It is better to rest on God’s 


electing grace than on our unsteady interior states. The doc- 
trine of election should be clung to as the antidote to evan- 
gelical subjectivism, for, as the Divines say, it can afford 
‘‘abundant consolation to all that sincerely obey the Gos- 
pel’ (Gv): 


3. Covenant Theology This is another subject of 
which most of us hear little nowadays. The reason probably 
is that we do not ourselves have open, personal, conversa- 
tional encounters with God of the kind reported of Old Tes- 
tament heroes and saints. Even in the New Testament, in- 
stances are absent or rare, because encounters are with 
Christ’s person in his earthly work and resurrection. In 
short, the New Covenant in Christ fulfilled all Old Testa- 
ment covenants and is now the only covenantal basis of our 
encounters with God. Any convenants in the Christian era 
are human commitments to God, not ingredients of his 
foundational work of redemption. At the foundational level 
there are copious references to covenants in scripture, and at 
that level covenantal theology has been a major plank in Re- 
formed theology and churchmanship. 

F.W. Dillistone, the Wycliffe professor who taught with 
great acceptance in Knox College during the war years, says 
that Irenaeus was the only pre-Reformation writer who 
made any extended use of the covenant-idea, but he did not 
develop it in connection with the doctrine of the Church. 
Nor did Luther or the other early Reformed writers, ‘‘. . . 
but with the coming of Calvin the importance of the Cove- 
nant conception as a basis for Reformed ecclesiology is no 
longer in doubt’’ (The Structure of the Divine Society, p. 
112) 

A covenant is a freely-made engagement with promises 
and stipulations bound by a testament. A few examples de- 
serving mention are God’s covenants with Noah and all 
creatures, Abraham and his seed, Moses and the tribes, and 
the New Covenant in Christ for all mankind. The concep- 
tion of a covenant highlights several things. (i) The cove- 
nant and its promises spring from the free, unmerited grace 
of God alone. (ii) Having made a covenant, God abides 
faithful to it, although his people often fail, and Christ envi- 
sages the possibility of its transfer to others (Matt. 8:11ff.: 
21:43). (ili) The covenant is historical, made in time by the 
Lord of time. God promises to ‘‘make history.’’ By reason 
of this *‘scandal of particularity,’’ as it has been called, bib- 
lical revelation is inseparable from its earthly embodiment, 
interpreted in the Spirit. (iv) The covenant can be with an 
individual, or with a community represented by a leader. 
After biblical times, this principle took effect — not always 
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for good — when Christian nations regarded themselves as 
a covenanted people. The Scottish covenant of 1648 was 
called the ‘‘National Covenant,’’ not the ‘‘Church Cove- 
nant,’’ but what was really at stake was the freedom of the 
Church from control by the State. A sinister and tragic mod- 
ern instance produced South African apartheid. The Chris- 
tian answer to this corrupt use of scripture is that all God’s 
promises to Israel have been fulfilled in Christ and his 
Church and they can have no other application — not even 
to modern Israel. In sum, properly handled, the covenant 
theme or thesis provides an instructive biblical category for 
embracing the story of creation and redemption. Its volunta- 
rism highlights both the personal, historical initiative and 
the graciousness of divine action on one side, and, on the 
human side, the social and churchly, as well as the individu- 
al character, of the response called for. 


4. The Holy Ministry. I make no apology for the 
word holy. It does not refer here to personal sanctification 
but to the holiness of being ‘‘set apart’’ by ordination to the 
apostolic stewardship of the divine offices of the word and 
sacraments. The ministry is not derived from the Church at 
large, or from the universal priesthood of believers, or from 
the need to equip the laity for their ministry. It is derived 
from the Apostles, whom Christ instituted as the foundation 
of his Church, and who by his authority entrusted the means 
of grace to successors. 

Let us be very clear about the apostolic stewardship, for 
there is a widespread and very unscholarly error of imagi- 
ning that when St. Paul says ‘‘we’’ in this matter he means 
everybody. ‘‘Let a man so account of us as the ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God,”’ he said (1 
Cor. 4:1). Ina letter, ‘‘us’’ will normally refer to its writers, 
in this case Paul and Sosthenes, unless the context demands 
otherwise. Here there is indeed a special context, which is 
clearly shown before, and again is explicitly mentioned at 
verse 6: ‘‘And these things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and to Apollos for your sakes.’’ In 
Chapter 3 he spoke of the work of Apollos, an ‘‘apostolic 
man,’’ who had watered where he had planted and built 
where he had laid the foundation (vv. 5, 10). In verse 22 he 
draws in the name of Cephas (Peter) also (cf. 1:12) as the 
chief of the apostles. He is discussing the work of the 
Apostles because of the danger in Corinth of apostolic fac- 
tions (1:10ff.) Of all Apostles it is true — and not of anyone 
else — that they are ‘‘ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God.’’ In his second letter to the Corinthian 
church he repeats this teaching, with a very instructive addi- 
tion. He and the other Apostles are ‘‘ministers of the new 
covenant’’ in contrast to the ministration of the old covenant 
(4:6ff.). This interesting comparison with the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood is very clarifying, for the latter were the 
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stewards of the mysteries of the old covenant (the law and 
the ordinances) and now the Apostles have a similar relation 
to the mysteries of the new covenant (the word and sacra- 
ments). Of course, all this harks back to our Lord himself, 
who inaugurated the new covenant and the priesthood there- 
of. 

What then were the Apostles to do in the quickly devel- 
oping situation after Pentecost when the rapid increase of 
members was proving unmanageable? With the authority 
that Christ had given them (Matt. 16:18; 18:18, etc.), they 
established a second class of ministers to be stewards of the 
mysteries even if they were not eyewitnesses of the Resur- 
rection. Here I must offer a fresh interpretation of Acts 6, 
hinted at in a source that I have forgotten, because it brings 
new light upon the situation of the New Testament Church 
and admirably reinforces the Presbyterian doctrine of the 
Holy Ministry. 

Acts 6 is not an account of the emergence of deacons — a 
word that is not there used — but of the inauguration of 
presbyters, that is, ministers of the word and sacraments. 
When and where the tradition arose that the Seven were 
deacons | do not know. The idea probably sprang from the 
reference to neglect of the Greek widows. The following 
points show what was really happening: (1) ‘‘Serving ta- 
bles’’ included dispensing the sacrament, for this was done 
at the daily church meal (the agape. Cf. | Cor. 10:16f., and 
context). The large numbers must have been difficult to 
manage (Acts 2:41, 46; 4:4). (ii) The men to be chosen were 
required to be ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom’’ — a 
clear expectation of a preaching and teaching role. (iii) The 
Apostles ordained the Seven with prayer and the laying-on 
of hands. Waiters and caterers do not need ordination. (iv) 
The total effect was that ‘‘the word of God increased, and 
the number of disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly 
....’ (v. 7). The Seven preached and taught and the 
Apostles were freer for that duty. (v) “‘Stephen, full of faith 
and power, did great wonders and miracles among the peo- 
ple,’’ like the Apostles (v. 8). We are even given the ser- 
mon that led to his martyrdom. The conclusion of the matter 
is not that from that day there were no more complaints 
about neglected widows. What we have here is the apostolic 
precedent for all subsequent ordinations to the ministry of 
the word and sacraments. Soon they were to be called bish- 
ops in the Pauline churches and presbyters elsewhere. 

This conclusion is of major importance to the claim of the 
Reformers that in the New Testament the terms bishop and 
presbyter refer to the same office. Not that they invented 
this idea: it represents the Church’s earliest understanding, 
being still evident in Jerome (c. 400) and much later. It is 
universally recognized nowadays by New Testament schol- 
ars. As Presbyterians (note the name!), we do not believe in 
the necessity of a legalistic chain of ordinations, although in 
practice we maintain such a chain and derive it from the pre- 
Reformation presbyterate, but we do hold that presbyters 
are the true successors of the Apostles, and that the true 
bishop is one who ministers the word and sacraments to a 
particular flock. The term Presbyterianism has a double, in- 
tegrated meaning. It connotes the principle just described 
and the corollary of government by Presbyteries, which are 
councils of presbyter-bishops, governing collegially, with 


lay elders added *‘for avoidance of tyranny.’’ The system is 
not derived from any democratic theory but from New Tes- 
tament theology of the Kingship of Christ (WCF 25:3; L.C. 
4S). We could adapt ourselves to a ‘‘diocesan ordinary’’ of 
the kind contemplated by the ‘‘bishop-in-presbytery”’ 
scheme for uniting Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, 
provided that the apostolicity of the ministry continued to be 
located in presbyters. 


5. Lay Vocation and Service Some readers may 
wonder why I have not entitled this section The Lay Min- 
istry, in accordance with the now popular translation of 
Ephesians 4:12, ‘For the equipping of the saints for a work 
of ministry, for the upbuilding of the body of Christ,’’ and 
why I made no reference to it in the previous section. There 
are several reasons. Although Paul’s words, taken individu- 
ally apart from the context, can be translated in the way 
quoted, they are usually given a thrust that is not Paul’s, as 
if he were saying that it is primarily the laity who build up 
the Church and even that he meant to imply that the clergy 
are only their assistants. On the contrary, to Paul it is the 
apostles and presbyters who are the primary upbuilders 
(2.19f etc.). A popular accompanying myth alleges that it is 
really the laity who are in the front line of meeting the 
world. Who can imagine St. Paul, a great sufferer and fi- 
nally a martyr, agreeing with that (1 Cor. 4:19ff.)? When 
the world is hostile, the leaders suffer most sharply. Paul’s 
real meaning at Ephesians 4:12 comes clear at v. 16, which 
shows that the true service of the laity is to cultivate the love 
that “‘builds’’ the unity of the body in Christ. In fact, Paul is 
at this point repeating what he has already said at 2:19-22. 
Incidentally, there is nothing here about outreach. In this 
general connection, it is regrettable when one sees exploita- 
tion of the ambiguity in the word ministry, even when it is 
unconscious. As an abstract term, equivalent to service, it 
can be applied to any kind of aid given to others, whether in 
Church or society, but in the concrete sense, as in the serv- 
ice of the word and sacraments, it refers to specific, or- 
dained officers of the Church. We should not try to obliter- 
ate the distinction by word-play. As a last point, the notion I 
am questioning does nothing to expound the foundation of 
church order, and so I have had to look elsewhere. The 
Westminster Divines did exceedingly well to make Ephe- 
sians 4 the conclusion of their splendid introduction to the 
Form of Presbyterial Church Government, basing the gov- 
ernment of the Church on Christ’s Ascended Glory. 

A true understanding of the laity must spring from four 
biblical sources. (i) Human beings stand at the head of all 
earthly beings (Gen. 1:26), and are thereby entrusted with a 
stewardship of the earth and of any accessible astral bodies. 
This means that human civilization, and all lawful callings 
therein, are divinely ordained. One of the noblest aspects of 
Reformed ethics was the insistence on every man and wom- 
an’s calling. ‘‘Let every man wherein he is called therein 
abide with God”’ (1 Cor. 7.24. Strictly, ‘‘Stay with God in 
the state in which Christ called you’’). The motive for this is 
not witnessing, but straightforward obedience and righ- 
teousness (sanctification). 

(ii) The human tragedy, recounted in Genesis 3, is that 
man has misused his eminence and corrupted all his rela- 


tions — with God, all creatures, and himself. The initial 
stewardship, which has not been annulled, can now only be 
exercised truly when divine grace restores man’s original 
image (Rom. 8:29). I insisted earlier that the laity do not 
have the stewardship of the means of grace. Now it must be 
insisted that the laity have stewardship of the grace that they 
receive through these means, so that lay-vocation has the 
further calling of bringing God’s grace into play at all lev- 
els, public and private. This is still not a matter of witnes- 
sing, but of obedience and righteousness. 

(ii) Now we come to witnessing. The lay-person, while 
not called to be a preacher, should not hide his or her light 
under a bushel (Matt. 5:13-16). As opportunity may arise, 
he or she should be ready to give a reason for the hope that 
is in him or her (1 Pet. 3:15). St. Peter shows a fine tactful- 
ness here by adding ‘‘with meekness and fear’’ (cf. Tim. 
2:25). Gifts vary. We should not assert that all Christians, 
even the shyest, must be evangelists, least of all obstreper- 
ous ones. In the two previous points I insisted that the mo- 
tive was not to be witnessing. That was in the interest of 
keeping obedience straight and pure. But of course there is a 
silent witness in every action motivated by grace. 

(iv) There are also organized church activities of layfolk. 
The above three matters are all church-activity of an indi- 
vidual kind. We must now name a range of lay activity that 
is corporately organized. In the first place is the eldership, 
for which Presbyterian Churches are justly famous, sharing 
as elders do, for example, in an equality with ministers of 
voting power in the higher courts and as rulers with the min- 
ister Of a congregation. Concerned as this article is with 
Presbyterian distinctives, there is no need to make a com- 
prehensive list of the variety of lay action among us. 


General Conclusions I suggest that from this survey 
and the present situation of the churches, the following con- 
clusions are appropriate. 


I. Presbyterianism is not an immobile system, invented 
once and irreformable. 

2. We have benefited greatly from the cross-influences of 
other churches and the trans-denominational character of 
modern theological scholarship. We shall continue to be 
enriched by this mutuality. 

3. In the developing situation, organizational unions would 
meantime be unwise and possibly even stultifying. 

4. We should follow Calvin in his declaration that his only 
purpose was to restore the true face of the Church Catho- 
lic, remembering that catholicity does not mean univer- 
sality only, but also wholeness or fulness. O 


Dr. David Hay, formerly Professor of Systemat- 
ic Theology at Knox College and Moderator of 
the 101st General Assembly, is retired and lives 
in Thornhill, Ontario. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


J. Charles Hay 


Delivering refugees into the right hands 


with a Supreme Court decision of 
April, 1985, with the Immigration 
Act itself, and with the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refu- 


\ \ } ith some other Canadian church leaders, I spent one Tuesday in the lat- 

ter half of January in Ottawa, meeting briefly with the deputy prime 
minister, Don Mazankowski, and with the leader of the opposition, John Turner. 
A similar group had met the week previously with the leader of the NDP, Ed 


Broadbent. 


to do about it. 


estimated that there are some ten mil- 
lion refugees in the world, many of 
them in desperate situations. And se- 
rious for Canada, since an awful lot 
of them would like to come here. The 
result is a backlog that is overwhelm- 
ing. And the government proposes to 
do something about it through legis- 
lation which, at the time of writing, 
has not been tabled in the Commons, 
though the Canadian Council of 
Churches has been aware of its con- 
tent for some time. The proposal sets 
out four groups of refugees that 
would be automatically excluded. 
Our argument was not primarily with 
the exclusion clauses, but with the 
fact that the application of these crite- 
ria for exclusion would be in the 
hands of an immigration officer at the 
point of entrance. The problem with 
that, is that immigration personnel 
lack both the knowledge and the 
training — and some would even 
claim, the disposition — to deal with 
refugees in an appropriate way. 
Moreover, the only appeal beyond 
this immigration official is to the 
Federal Court, a legal body equipped 
only to deal with legal matters; a 
wholly inappropriate body for such a 
task. 


Immigration and admission of ref- 
ugees are two quite different matters, 
and it is essental that they be kept 
separate. Immigration is a long pro- 
cess with clearly defined criteria. Im- 
migrants can afford to wait in their 
country of origin for the completion 
of all necessary steps. Refugees land 
at our doorstep without warning, 
without means, and without any sup- 
port system. In many cases they face 


Our concern was the refugee problem and what our government was planning 


We all know that the problem is a serious one. Serious world-wide, since it is 


Immigration and 
admission of 
refugees are two 
entirely different 
matters, and it 
is essential 
that they be 
kept separate. 


the threat of imprisonment, or even 
death, if they are denied entrance and 
are sent home. Hence, it is essential 
that, initially, they be examined by a 
body that fully understands the refu- 
gee problem and their situation; that 
consideration of the application be in 
a non-adversarial way; and that there 
be an appropriate appeal system. 
This would be in accord with our Ca- 
nadian Charter of Rights, section 7, 
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gees. 

Let me give you a worst-case sce- 
nario if the present proposals are ap- 
proved. Our church, through Joe 
Reed, is now working with the Ca- 
nadian Embassy people to obtain the 
release of that member of the Human 
Rights Commission of El Salvador 
whom I visited in prison. If he gets 
out of prison, he is immediately ex- 
posed to the death squads. So the 
church gets him to Canada. But they 
can only get him here through the 
USA where, theoretically, he could 
have applied for refuge. According to 
one of the proposed exclusion 
clauses, failure to do so would have 
eliminated him as a suitable candi- 
date, even though the USA is pres- 
ently returning Salvadoreans almost 
as fast as they arrive. Should that de- 
cision be in the hands of an immigra- 
tion officer who, whether sympathet- 
ic or not, must abide by the rules; or 
in the hands of a body with sympa- 
thetic and trained personnel, and 
open to an appeal system which will 
minimize the possibility of error? 
Promoting the latter option was what 
our visit to Ottawa was about. 

We face a threatened backlash in 
Canada today because of the flood of 
so many apparently illegitimate 
claimants to refugee status. But the 
Church should be no part of any 
backlash. That cannot flow from the 
Gospel. Humanitarianism does. 


fe Mette Hey 


At our church we have a min- 
ister emeritus. Would you please 
tell me what one is and what they 
should be doing in the church, if 
anything? 

One dictionary definition of ‘*eme- 
ritus’’ is ‘‘retired from active service 
but still holding one’s rank and ti- 
tle.’’ It is a title sometimes conferred 
upon a minister who has served his 
congregation ably and well over a 
great many years. When he retires it 
is felt he should be honoured in some 
formal manner. One way of doing so 
is to call him the ‘‘Minister Emeri- 
tus.”’ There are no special tasks for 
him in the congregation except those 
that he agrees to take upon himself 
under the direction of the session. As 
with any minister who, after many 
long years of service in the same con- 
gregation, retires and remains with 
that congregation, he will helpfully 
and. tactfully remain in the back- 
ground so as not to interfere in the 
work and ministry of the new incum- 
bent. 


When a Bible Study leader re- 
marked that we were ‘‘all God’s 
children,’’ a discussion arose as to 
whether we all were God’s chil- 
dren, or only those who believed in 
Christ and had accepted him as 
their Saviour. What is our 
church’s teaching on this? 

I believe it was St. Augustine who 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Barrie, 
Ontario. Senior choir and opportunity to de- 
velop a junior choir. Two-manual Casavant 
Organ. Position available immediately. Sub- 
mit resume to Search Committee, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 47 Owen 
Street, Barrie, Ontario L4M 3G9. 


Reasonable rates 
.. . and results! 
To advertise: 


(416) 441-1111 Ext. 172 


On honours and privileges 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


exclaimed, “‘Thou has made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they find their rest in Thee.’’ 
All through scripture we hear the 
message that God seeks to have 
fellowship with us and created us for 
communion with himself. He wants 
to draw us all into his family and in 
that sense we are all God’s children. 

The problem is that sin has alien- 
ated us from God. We, who are 
meant to be his sons and daughters, 
have rebelled against the Father, 
walked away from his family, and 
lost ourselves in a ‘‘far country’’ and 
‘‘are no more worthy to be called 
God’s children.’’ (Luke 15) Indeed, 
sin brings us to the place where we 
are actually enemies of God. An un- 
bridgeable chasm has opened up be- 
tween us and the God who, in love, 
created us. 

We cannot bridge the gulf between 
us, but God can and does. Because of 
this alienation Christ came to seek 
and to save the lost. He came to call 
back to the Father’s house all who 
gave up their rights and privileges as 
God’s children and ‘‘to all who re- 
ceived him, who believe in his name, 
he gave power to become children of 
God. . .”’ John 1:11-13). 

The scriptures sometimes use the 
metaphor of “‘adoption’’ to illustrate 
this. An adopted child is not by na- 
ture part of the family, yet is taken 
into that family, made a full part of 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church seeks Organ- 
ist and Senior Choir Director. A committed 
Christian who places equal importance on 
developing congregational participation and 
achieving good choral standards. Two-man- 


ual Allen digital organ. Please send resume 
to: Search Committee, Thornhill Presbyteri- 
an Church, 217 Centre Street, Thornhill, 
Ontario L4J 1G5, or for information call Art 
McCullough (416) 223-5079. 


Every Home Plan contribution 
envelopes are free. 


it, acknowledged fully as a son or 
daughter, and given all the rights and 
privileges that belong to the ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ children. Indeed, many parents 
of adopted children frequently forget 
their children were adopted. 

This metaphor is helpful in that it 
reminds us that there is no ‘‘natural 
affinity’? between God and us. He is 
the Creator and we are the creature. 
Only Christ is uniquely God’s Child, 
his only begotten Son. Yet it is 
through him that we too may come to 
the Father and be adopted into the 
household of faith. We may now call 
him ‘‘Abba,’’ ‘‘Father.’’ (Gal. 4:6) 
We are no longer servants but sons 
and daughters and, if that, then also 
heirs of God, Joint-heirs with Christ. 
(Gal. 3:26-29) ‘‘For in Christ Jesus 
you are sons (and daughters) of God, 
through faith. For as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus. And if 
you are Christ’s, then you are Abra- 
ham’s offspring, heirs according to 
promise.”’ 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


LITTLE TRINITY 
ANGLICAN CHURCH 


Downtown evangelical church seeks 
Organist/Music Director. 


Applicants should be familiar with Anglican 
liturgy and be interested in developing a 


broad range of musical ministries within 
the congregation. 

Write, stating qualifications and experi- 
ence, to: 


Music Committee 
Little Trinity Church 
425 King Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M5A 1L3 
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Graceland 
by Paul Simon. Warner Brothers, 1986. 

After two so-so albums and a mov- 
ie flop, Paul Simon is back with a 
strong, African-flavoured album that 
quickly established itself as one of 
the landmark albums of 1986. 

But the album has aroused crit- 
icism from many sides, criticism 
which has an oddly familiar ring to 
Christian artists. How can Paul Si- 
mon use music and musicians from 
anguished South Africa, yet produce 
an album devoid of a strong anti- 
apartheid message? It is interesting 
that this criticism comes not from 
parents’ groups or church spokesper- 
sons, but from music critics and from 
other performers. 

Whatever the criticisms, most 
agree that Graceland is Simon’s 
strongest work in years. The AM ra- 
dio hit, ‘“You Can Call Me Al’’ is 
classic Paul Simon, marrying a South 
African dance rhythm with a bright, 
pop horn section and — of all things 
— a penny whistle solo. It is at once 
joyous and ironic, and so infectious 
that it is almost impossible not to lift 
the tone-arm off the record to listen 
to it again. 

The title song is a potent image of 
heaven, of redemption. It is a song 
about hurt and healing, a pilgrimage, 
but at the same time a piece of pure 
American pop-lore: heaven is pic- 
tured as Elvis Presley’s mansion in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

But the real strength of Graceland 
lies in the collaboration between Si- 
mon and the South African musi- 
cians. Simon has long been a judi- 
cious importer of tasty musical ideas, 
going back to ‘“‘Scarborough Fair’’ 
and ‘‘El Condor Pasa,’’ and he 
knows when to stand back and let a 
good tune take the stage. In ‘‘Home- 
less,’’ a song in both Zulu and En- 
glish, Simon and the group Lady- 
smith Black Mambazo produce an 
eloquent lament for a destroyed 


home. ‘‘Diamonds on the Soles of 
her Shoes’’ is fueled by the rhythm of 


South African ‘‘township jive,’’ and 
**Under African Skies’’ is built on a 
Zulu walking rhythm with the kind of 
tuneful guitar line which sends guitar 
students to their teachers to learn how 


Music 


to play it, as sure a sign of a hit re- 
cord as I have yet seen. 

Sometimes Paul Simon’s musical 
melting-pot is so diverse that the na- 
tive-born, made-in-America music 
seems out of place, as when Linda 
Ronstadt sings the Art Garfunkel role 
in ‘Under African Skies.’’ Simon’s 
long-practised style of collage-writ- 
ing doesn’t always serve him well: in 


Whatever the 


criticisms, 
most agee that 
Graceland is 
Simon’s strongest work 
in years. 


Paul Simon 


‘Crazy Love, Vol. II,’’ an intriguing 
situation is set up but goes nowhere. 

But the liveliest criticism, and, to 
my mind the most telling, is the mor- 
al and political issue raised by 
Graceland. Paul Simon records a 
happy album about South Africa 
‘right in the teeth of apartheid,”’ 
notes one critic (Peter Goddard, To- 
ronto Star). Others look in vain for 
lines denouncing the white minority 
regime among Paul Simon’s careful- 
ly crafted lyrics. 

When it comes to moral 
statements, Graceland does indeed 
take a different approach from other 
mainstream pop music. In recent 
years, artists have become increas- 
ingly associated with various causes, 
from supporting AIDS research, to 
persuading Mexican young people to 
say No to sex, to raising public 
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awareness of the plight of American 
farmers. To the surprise of some — 
and the relief of many — rock musi- 
cians are doing more than providing a 
good beat for dancing. With a com- 
mitment not seen, I think, since the 
60s, they have demonstrated a will- 
ingness to deliver a strong and posi- 
tive moral statement to their fans, 
something that, for better and for 


worse, has been the territory of 
Christian artists. 

In this climate, many people were 
disappointed that Simon, a 60s hero, 
and still writing after all these years, 
missed this chance to take a stand. 

It may seem refreshing that rock 
musicians are pressured to produce 
music with a message, but I offer a 
word of caution. One of the sources 
of this artistic conscience may spring 
from a welcome return to moral ba- 
sics; but I think a far more direct 
source has less to do with conscience 
than with, well, cash. Rock songs 
have long been commercial; now 
they have become commercials. 
Rock ‘n’ roll can be put to work to 
earn its keep just like the rest of us. 
Beer companies sponsor rock tours, 
which sell songs; the songs sell mov- 
ies (like Top Gun), which sell gov- 


Photo courtesy: WEA Music (Warner Bros. 1986) 


ernment organizations (like the 
Armed Forces). Rock sells; it sells 
consumable commodities and now it 
sells causes. 

This demand for messages is very 
familiar to Christian artists. It is a 
known fact that Christian singers 
never sing: they ‘‘favour us with a 
message in song.’’ Christian artists 
don’t merely create art, they produce 
**Message Art.’’ Christian dancers 
don’t just dance, they offer “‘Medita- 
tions in Movement.”’ 

The problem is not that audiences 
demand a message from works of art. 
Every work of art has a message. The 
problem I see in reactions to Grace- 
land is that audiences are being 
trained by the commercial jingle jun- 
gle to reduce their field of vision to 
read only the message that is in a 
one-line, four-beat hook. The mes- 
sage of a work of art is in its whole, 
and we are being taught, like prodi- 
gal children, to consume the husk 
and throw away the kernel. 

The message of a work of art is in 
its whole, and we mustn’t lose the 
ability to read this whole, because the 
language of art is a language we all 
speak. Art is not something that only 
artists produce. Artists refine and 
sharpen the languages of movement, 
melody, architecture, drama and co- 
lour that we all ‘speak,’ every day. 
This, at the very least, is why we 
must listen to the artists among us. 

In Paul Simon’s live concerts, he 
lets his back-up singers take over the 
show (in the last decade it has often 
been the Jesse Dixon Singers, a 
black gospel vocal group), while he 
stands back in a corner of the stage 
whacking a tambourine, obviously 
enjoying the music, someone else’s 
music. 

This is what he is doing in Grace- 
land. Rather than going to South Af- 
rica and seeing a lot of people with 
black skins and a big problem, he 
saw musicians playing music he 
loved. Then he invited them on stage 
and stood back while they played. 
This is the message that shouts from 
the rooftops. 

Andrew Donaldson 


Mr. Donaldson is a professional musician and 
music teacher, and Director of Music at 
Beaches Church, Toronto. 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 


St. Lambert, Quebec 


60th Anniversary of Cornerstone Laying 


Celebration Banquet — Saturday, September 19, 1987 
Worship Services — 1 1:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m., September 20, 1987 
Guest Preacher: Rev. Graeme Duncan 


Friends and Photos, old and new, are welcome. 


Info. contact: Allan G. MacKenzie, 


496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Quebec J4P 2M8. 


Friends and former members of Weston 
Presbyterian Church, Weston, Ontario, are 
invited to attend the 140th Anniversary Serv- 
ice on Sunday, May 3, 1987 at 11:00 a.m. 


VACATIONING OR 
MEETING IN MONTREAL 


MAY — MID-AUGUST? 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


— Downtown location 
— Low individual and 
special group rates 


INQUIRIES: 
3495 University St. 
Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 


TRINIDAD, TOBAGO & GRENADA 
Historic one and two-week vacation pack- 
ages. Tours led by workers who served in 
these islands. Departures: July 18. Youth 
groups and church workers welcome. For 
details contact: Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IR5 (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. 


Summer resort in the 
Thousand Islands 


would like to cater to small prayer groups 
of 10 to 20 people. Low individual or 
group rates. 


Inquiries: Mrs. Bruce Dingman 
R.R. 1, Lansdowne, Ontario KOE 1L0 
Phone, after May 1, (613) 659-3130. 


Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246-L3V 6J6) 
New England 
20th September, 1987 


Arrangements by Horizon Holidays, 
160 John Street, Toronto M5V 2X8. 
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EDEN MILLS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
is celebrating its 125th Anniversary on May 
31st, 1987. Services at 11:00 a.m. (with 
lunch) and 7:00 p.m. (music and prayer). 


Send inquiries to Mrs. E. Barden, Eden 
Mills, Ontario NOB 1P0. 


DANUBE CRUISE 


Would you like to cruise the Danube 
River in early September? Visiting Bulgar- 
ia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria. Travelling on a modern motor 
ship and by air to such cities as Rousse, 
Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna (2 days) and 
Dubrovnik (2 days). 

For information on this 15 day tour, 
which includes 7 nights on the river boat, 
write or telephone: 

Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., 
Toronto, Ont. M5M 3M3 
Telephone: (416) 481-9477 


x) 


eh a a LL Ne Be . ee 
tea 
Rideau Canal cae See 
Trent-Severn Waterway 


Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc. 
Box 1540, Peterborough, Oat. 
K9J 7H7 (705) 748-3666 


PIFISPIIIFIFIFIF 2S 


CONFERENCE ON POLITICS 
**Servant or Tyrant? A Conference on the 
Tasks and Limits of Government’’ June 2-4, 
1987, Redeemer College, Ancaster, Ontario. 
SPEAKERS: Dirk de Vos, Edward Ericson, 
Lord Ralph Harris, Thomas Langan, Paul 
Marshall, Michael Novak, Al Wolters, Har- 
ry Underwood. $150 registration ($110 with- 
out overnight accommodation). Information: 
Christian Labour Association of Canada, 
821 Albion Rd., Rexdale, Ontario M9V 
1A3, (416) 744-2340. 
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The best of 86 and... 
Platoon 

Written and directed by Oliver Stone 
(Coarse Language and Violence) 


What a year 1986 was for movies! 
I can’t remember when I’ve been so 
excited by a body of films. Finally 

. the eccentric, the singular, the 
visionary were allowed freedom with 
a script and a camera, and the out- 
come has been four films which are 
easily among the best of this decade. 
We still had some of the junk that has 
characterized this decade: the space 
opera, the superhero-gone-rampant- 
with-a-rifle-in-the-name-of-goodness 
epoch, and the teen ‘skin flick.’ But 
none of these matter in the face of the 
few original and arresting movies 
that threw me head first into the joy- 
ful madness of life and brought me 
out cleansed and a believer. 

David Lynch’s Blue Velvet has 
everything anyone could possibly 
want in a movie: a heart, a brain, and 
a body that could turn heads on 
Yonge Street. It has sex and vio- 
lence, a sermon on the nature of love, 
a robin, an ear, and some of the most 
beautifully composed scenes seen on 
any screen in a long time. It has a vi- 
sion, a view of the world; and every- 
thing else — the plot, the dialogue, 
the acting, the composition, the set 
design, the cinematography — is fo- 
cused to that vision. Blue Velvet de- 
mands passionate responses because 
they are the only ones worthy of this 
movie. 

Sid and Nancy, by Alex Cox, is 
not for the weak-hearted. It is a hell- 
ish journey through the drug-crazed 
lives of rock singer Sid Vicious and 
his girlfriend Nancy Spungeon. It 
manages that most difficult combina- 
tion of world-weariness and naive in- 
nocence. Stuck deep inside the sub- 
culture, the movie has strong bour- 
geois longings: middle-class fantasy 
is the reality here, and the whole 
package is too scary for words. 

The theme that ties all these mov- 
ies together is uttered in Something 
Wild, by Jonathan Demme. ‘‘What 
are you going to do now that you 
know how the other side of you liv- 


FILM 


es?’’ asks the movie. The question is 
asked in different ways by the other 
three movies: they are all about the 
other side; be it the dark, the heroic, 
the innocent, the loving. They are all 
about the other side of mundaneness 
and, really, that is the only side, no 
matter how multifaceted, or forebod- 
ing, worth exploring. Something 
Wild is the comic other of Blue Vel- 
vet, but it is just as serious. Both are 
eccentric masterworks. 

Woody Allen’s Hannah and Her 
Sisters is among the present front- 
runners for the Oscar, but it is too 
safe a movie to win me over this 
year. Ordinarily I am a great Allen 
fan, but having tasted the danger of 
Something Wild {| cannot turn back 
to the surety of Hannah. 


Platoon, by Oliver Stone, is 
going to anger many people. It 
doesn’t defend or damn the American 
involvement in Vietnam. Instead, it 
is One man’s journey into his own 
past. The movie was a cathartic act 
for Stone; that is obvious in every 
frame. Upon Stone’s mantle sit both 
a Purple Heart and an Oscar, and in 
Platoon he has combined the experi- 
ences that won him both, to dig deep 
into his psyche. Like all cathartic art 
this movie does not seek to judge, 
nor even to understand, but simply to 
purify the soul and share the self. 

The genius of Platoon lies in its 
modesty. The movie has no heroes 
around whom we can build a fantasy, 
no real plot we can grasp, nor a polit- 
ical message we can discuss. The 
movie isn’t about any of these things. 
Stone isn’t really interested in telling 
us a story. He wants us to live the da- 
ily life of ordinary people stuck in a 
weird world. The film’s opening shot 
tells us we have arrived on the dark 
side of the earth, where death is a 
game and life a struggle. 

The movie follows the year spent 
by a ‘New Guy,’ played by Charlie 
Sheen, in an infantry platoon sta- 
tioned near the Laotion border. Over 
the course of the year the new guy 
finds within his boy’s body a man’s 
soul. Stuck inside a political war, he 
finds himself fighting a spiritual war 
between good and evil — dramatized 
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as between the ‘good’ sergeant (Wil- 
helm Dafoe) and ‘evil’ sergeant 
(Tom Berenger). To portray this an- 
cient theatric conceit, Stone employs 
a harsh filmic realism that tosses the 
viewer between smoky, leisurely 
scenes, the soldiers (known to them- 
selves as ‘‘grunts’’) socializing, and 
scenes of the same men screaming in 
pain as their lower body is blown to 
bits. The movie is violent and vulgar: 
it glides along with the uneasy flow 
of a nightmare. Stone never lets us 
rest; nor does he allow us to be enter- 
tained. He wants us to live the battle 
fought within the young man’s soul, 
and in many ways we do; in some 
scenes, in spite of ourselves. 

Platoon is unlike any other Viet- 
nam movie to date. It is not the hor- 
ror-filled journey into surreal mad- 
ness like Apocalypse Now, nor is it, 
an allegory on war, like Deer Hunt- 
er, nor a critique along the lines of 
Coming Home or The Killing 
Fields, nor even an ignorant apology 
for Vietnam such as Rambo. In all 
those movies ‘Vietnam,’ the event, 
loomed large above the characters. 
They were all consciously about 
Vietnam, but not Platoon. It is hard- 
ly interested in the war. The movie’s 
focus is the personal battle, the soul 
seeking its own body. 

The film is realistic in its cinema- 
tography, but much too theatrical in 
its thematic development. It is truth- 
ful in its portrayal of the various 
characters, but manipulative in their 
overall purpose in the film. Platoon 
pushes at the bounds of incredulity. 
You feel that at any second you 
might laugh at this movie, but the 
chuckle never comes, unless the 
film-maker wants you to laugh. Oli- 
ver Stone, who earlier wrote Mid- 
night Express, is a very manipula- 
tive film-maker, but also an honest 
one. That is another thing that the 
four great films of ’86 have in com- 
mon: a dedication to finding the truth 
lurking beneath the falseness, wait- 
ing beneath the surface. 


Andrew Faiz 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 


byterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and Re- 
cord tilm critic. 
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“Mennonites and Reformed” — after 400 years, time to talk again 


Ecumenical dialogues between denominations are a constant, though often 


taken for granted, part of the Church’s life in our time. 
Many Presbyterians know little or nothing about Mennonites, or the Anabapt- 
ist branch of the Reformation from whence they sprang. It may be that the oppo- 


site is also true. 


We present two reviews of the same book, Mennonites and Reformed in Di- 
alogue, a self-explanatory title, edited by Hans Georg vom Berg, Henk Kossen, 
Larry Miller and Lukas Vischer, published by the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, Geneva, 1986. One review is by a scholar from the Reformed tradi- 
tion — Dr. Charles Scobie; the other by Dr. John Klassen, a Mennonite scholar. 
The hope is that each will know a little more about the other, and that the dia- 
logue will continue, where possible on the local level as well. 

These reviews will be published simultaneously in The Mennonite Reporter. 


Reformed perspective 


This publication is first and fore- 
most an appeal to members of the Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) and Mennonite 
traditions to enter into dialogue, be- 
ginning at the local level. Allan Boe- 
sak, President of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, and Ross T. 
Bender, President of the Mennonite 
World Conference, join in the ap- 
peal. ‘“Let us listen to one another,”’ 
they say, ‘‘and talk together about 
our common roots and history, our 
unresolved differences, and our mis- 
sion as churches of Christ in the 
world today.”’ 

The 89-page booklet grew out of a 
meeting of representatives of Re- 
formed and Mennonite churches held 
in Strasbourg, France, in July, 1984. 
It consists of five papers by theolo- 
gians of these traditions, plus related 
material in six appendices, and is in- 
tended to provide resource and study 
material for local conversations. 

The Mennonite churches today are 
heirs of the Anabaptist tradition, the 
more radical and often neglected 
third wing of the Reformation (in ad- 
dition to Lutherans and Calvinists). 
The Reformed and Mennonite tradi- 
tions have been called ‘‘twin sisters”’ 
because of common links with the 
great Swiss reformer Zwingli in the 
Zurich of the 1520s. Perhaps they 
would be better characterized as 
‘‘cousins’’ (though not, up until now 
at least, ‘‘kissin’ cousins’’). Despite 
agreement on fundamental principles 
of the Reformation the two move- 


ments gradually diverged. Anabapt- 
ists were viewed with increasing sus- 
picion as a threat to established socie- 
ty and were subjected to banishment 
and persecution in which, regretful- 
ly, Reformed churches had a part. 

Anabaptists fled to the Netherlands 
where Menno Simons (hence **Men- 
nonites’’) was an outstanding leader, 
and eventually to Pennsylvania; oth- 
ers fled East to Prussia and then Rus- 
sia. The first Canadian Mennonites 
came from the US, but the largest 
group came from Russia in_ the 
1920s. 

A section on ‘*Who Are The Men- 
nonites Today?’’ gives a helpful re- 
sume of Mennonite history and be- 
liefs, distinguishing Mennonites 
from their culturally and religiously 
conservative brethren, the Amish and 
the Hutterites. The multiplicity of 
small groups is bewildering and Ca- 
nadians will find very helpful the in- 
formation brought together in Marga- 
ret L. Reimer’s book One Quilt, 
Many Pieces: A Concise Reference 
Guide to Mennonite Groups in Cana- 
da (Waterloo, Ontario: Mennonite 
Publishing Service, 1983). 

Two sections, necessarily sketchy, 
profile Reformed history and beliefs. 
Almost twenty pages are devoted to a 
rather detailed study of the condem- 
nations of Anabaptists in Reformed 
Confessions and to modern attitudes 
towards these documents. (There is, 
however, no explicit condemnation 
of Anabaptists in the Westminster 
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Confession of Faith.) 

The material in this booklet does 
indeed suggest that dialogue could be 
fruitful for each group. Both have al- 
ways acknowledged the Word of God 
in scripture as the supreme rule of 
faith and life. Most early Reformed 
Confessions were characterized by a 
certain openness; they gave their best 
interpretation but were open to 
amending it if convinced by the evi- 
dence of scripture. Early Anabaptist 
and Reformed leaders did dialogue 
on this basis until 1526 but then went 
their separate ways. The time is now 
ripe, after such a long gap, for dia- 
logue to resume. One thing which 
makes this both possible and desira- 
ble is the vastly changed world in 
which we now live. The days of es- 
tablished state churches (Reformed 
or otherwise) are past and gone: 
Mennonites and Presbyterians are al- 
most everywhere small minorities. 
As superpowers with vast nuclear ar- 
senals confront one another, the is- 
sues of war and peace look very dif- 
ferent also. Moreover, neither Men- 
nonite nor Reformed churches have 
stood still: they have changed in re- 
sponse to changing conditions. 

It is unlikely that the groups could 
agree on the issues of baptism; Men- 
nonites adhere strictly to ‘‘believers’ 
baptism’’ but Presbyterians accept 
infant baptism as the seal of admis- 
sion to the covenant community. 
While there are signs of some change 
of attitude on both sides, the booklet 
wisely suggests that this question 
should not be overemphasized. 

The relation between Church and 
State would be a key issue. With a 
Mennonite as a federal cabinet min- 
ister it is clear that the Mennonite po- 
sition on participation in government 
has changed. Can the Presbyterian 
and Mennonite traditions now help 
each other understand better what it 
means to be ‘‘in the world, but not of 
it’’? Those who have seen the movie 
Witness will recall the dramatic con- 
trast between the more typical Amer- 
ican life-style and that of the Amish. 
If our distinctiveness as Christians 
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does not consist of using buggies in- 
stead of automobiles, then of what 
exactly does it consist? 

Mennonite belief and practice (of- 
ten courageous) in the area of non-re- 
sistance and war constitute a chal- 
lenge to all Christians. In the nuclear 
age can war still be the lesser of two 
evils? Can there still be such a thing 
as ‘*a just war’? 

Many will be aware of the fine 
work done through the Mennonite 
Central Committee, the co-ordinating 


Mennonite perspective 


In the sixteenth century the Re- 
formed intensely disliked the Ana- 
baptists. This booklet reflects their 
efforts to rectify earlier condemna- 
tions of the Anabaptists. Its Menno- 
nite and Reformed authors call on lo- 
cal congregations to look afresh at 
this relationship. Mennonites and 
Reformed in Dialogue is the out- 
growth of talks between representa- 
tives of the Mennonite World Con- 
ference and the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. 

Cornelius J. Dyck begins with a 
masterful summary of the state of 
Anabaptist scholarship today, of 
Mennonite migrations and growth 
throughout the world and a descrip- 
tion of their historical and contempo- 
rary theology. Some would disagree 
with his conclusions that Mennonite 
World Conference rather than Men- 
nonite Central Committee is the most 
visible expression of Mennonite 
unity. A map at the end shows the 
whereabouts of the over 700,000 
Mennonites, including the fact that 
those in Africa outnumber those in 
Canada by some 6,000. 

Perhaps because there are more 
Reformed (50-60 millions) than 
Mennonites, it took two articles to 
describe them. Alan P. F. Sell’s de- 
scription of the Calvinist tradition in 
Europe and the work of missionary 
agencies throughout the world has 
some interesting material but is bur- 
dened by too many lists of names of 
persons, church agencies and confes- 
sions. 


relief and service agency, and by the 
‘*Self-Help’” programme. There are 
tensions among Mennonites on the 
issue of personal piety versus social 
action but the groups might help each 
other to hold these two emphases in 
biblical balance. 

Almost all the potential issues lead 
back ultimately to the question of the 
interpretation of scripture with the re- 
lation between Old and New Testa- 
ments still being a key issue. Is it le- 
gitimate to have *‘a canon within the 
canon’’ or can we do justice to the to- 
tal witness of scripture? Both Menno- 
nite and Reformed scholars have 


Since the sixteenth century the Re- 
formed have had great confidence 
that, if only godly people control 
government, the society can be made 
saintly. The Reformed theologian, 
Karl Barth, who experienced first- 
hand Nazi domination of the state, 
concluded that the Church has had 
much less impact on the world than 
Calvin thought it would, and that 
therefore the Anabaptists’ separation 
of Church and State needs a fresh 
look. Barth’s influence is evident in 
the articles by Jean-Marc Chappuis 
and the Reformed members of the 
team of editors. They remain com- 
mitted to their own tradition but repu- 
diate its earlier condemnation of 
Anabaptists and declare themselves 
ready to dialogue and worship with 
us. 

What is most important for Men- 
nonites is that to the Reformed in this 
booklet, society today appears as se- 
cular and ungodly as it did to the 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. 
The modern state, as it manifests it- 
self in totalitarianism, appears as sa- 
tanic to twentieth-century Reformed 
Christians as it did to sixteenth-cen- 
tury Anabaptists. For the Reformed, 
this means looking anew at questions 
such as peace and infant baptism and 
more importantly, how the Church 
can be true to its evangelical mission 
to the state. 

Heinold Fast reminds us that Men- 
nonite piety lost sight of the gospel’s 
application to the whole world and 
concludes that the most important 
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made notable contributions to Old 
Testament and New Testament The- 
ology but the issue of a truly biblical 
theology has still not received the at- 
tention it deserves. 

It is to be hoped that the proposal 
for Mennonite-Reformed dialogue 
will be acted upon in many parts of 
the country; where this happens this 
booklet will certainly constitute a 
valuable resource. 

Charles H. H. Scobie 


Dr. Scobie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and Professor and Head of 
the Department of Religious Studies at Mt. Al- 
lison University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 


question is how the church can be, 
not only preach, its witness to the 
Kingdom of God. 

The editors hope that Mennonite 
and Reformed congregations will be- 
gin to dialogue. However, when I 
consider the issues raised in this 
booklet from the perspective of my 
local congregation, I have to con- 
clude that it will probably not have 
much of an impact. Its style suggests 
that it was written for pastors and 
seminary students. 

Nevertheless, it raises a number of 
questions for Mennonites. One of 
these is, do we reaffirm the tradition- 
al Anabaptist view of Jesus [as in the 
Schleitheim confession] who, intent 
on his evangelical mission, declined 
to use or identify with the secular 
powers? Or do we see the modern 
democratic state as different from the 
totalitarian Roman state and the auto- 
cratic authorities of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Many of us today would likely 
find tedious, Anabaptists who saw 
nothing good in the state. After all, 
history shows that Christians work- 
ing inside government have had a 
major influence on how western civi- 
lization treats the poor and prisoners, 
two groups with whom Jesus identi- 
fied. A certain ambivalence as to the 
relationship of the Christian to the 
state is understandable. 

Many Mennonites support poli- 
ticians who promise to introduce or 
bring back ‘*Christian’’ moral prin- 
ciples. If, in doing so, our hope is to 
Christianize society it is a forlorn 


one. Both Jesus and the Anabaptists 
tell us that. Jesus came to forgive sin 
and to free us from it. He accom- 
plished salvation by forgiving us, his 
enemies, by giving his life for us and 
by refusing to use force. Those who 
follow Jesus deal with offenders by 
forgiving them; with their enemies by 
loving and feeding them; they deal 
with violence by suffering it; they 
deal with money and property by 
sharing it; they draw on the gifts of 
even the most humble and do not lord 
it over those below. In this way Jesus 
showed us the power of God acting in 
love. The state is, by nature, unable 
to act the way Jesus did, but if Chris- 
tians want to remain Christians in 
politics, his is the platform on which 
they must run. 

It is evident that the Reformed, in 
looking anew at their tradition and at 
the scriptures, offer us a renewed un- 
derstanding of our own heritage. We 
can only welcome dialogue with 
them. Perhaps they will give us a 
boldness of spirit and assertiveness 
so that we will not again lose sight of 
the power that the gospel has for the 
whole of society. 


John Klassen 
Dr. Klassen is Head of the Department of His- 
tory, Trinity Western University, Langley, 
Bic 


A Banner, a Dream, and a Drum: 
Sermons from a Nova Scotia Pulpit 
by John Pace.. Nimbus Publishing Ltd., 
Halifax, 1986. $9.95 

In many reviews of books of ser- 
mons it is frequently suggested that 
sermons are meant to be heard, not 
read. Quite apart from the fact that 
such remarks are hardly calculated to 
promote sales, it can safely be said 
that John Pace’s A Banner, A Dream, 
and a Drum has to be an exception. 
To read this book of sermons is to 
hear a many-faceted, authentic, and 
arresting spoken word of God. 

Credits for this impression must, 
of course, go to the preacher. But it 
must also be given to the editors. In 
seeking to retain the flavour and 
rhythm of the spoken word in print 
they have done an excellent job. This 
in itself could not have been an easy 
task. And one suspects that it must 
have been equally hazardous to have 
selected these 23 sermons (from 


among at least a few hundred) in the 
attempt to present a portrait in minia- 
ture of John Pace’s first ten years of 
preaching ministry at the Presbyteri- 
an Church of St. David in Halifax. If 
the operative principle of selection 
here might be described as the deter- 
mination to provide the reader with a 
rich slice from a decade of homileti- 
cal biography, then the editors have 
surely succeeded. 

Limitations of space make it im- 
possible to analyze the book in detail. 
It includes sermons on doctrinal 
themes (the Trinity), on selected sea- 
sons and events of the Christian 
Year, (Lent, Easter, Advent), a ser- 
mon for Holy Communion, addresses 
on faith, discipleship, suffering, and 
on a variety of ‘topical’ themes. 

Qualities common to all of them 
include a gift for narrative exposi- 
tion, a keen sense for fitting illustra- 
tion, and most notably, a determined 
yet sensitive commitment to the dis- 
covering and deployment of le mot 
juste. 

For these positive attributes alone 
they are sermons to be heard. They 
should also be read. But equally 
common to all of them is that other 
essential quality which one may 
rightly demand of any sermon; 
namely, that this particular form of 
the word of God be one which should 
enable us to see, and in particular, to 
see human life in all its strengths and 
weaknesses as transparent to divine 
grace. As engaging the imagination, 
in activating memory and hope, these 
sermons do enable us to perceive the 
human condition, not as an object at 
a distance, but as your experience 
and mine in the light of God’s pas- 
sionate and enduring care. 

Paul Tillich reminded a former 
generation of theological students 
that “‘communication is a matter of 
participation.’’ It includes an ability 
to relate the word of God to our hu- 
man condition. One may say that this 
preached word is a word spoken to 
that condition by one who is a full 
participant in it, by one who knows 
his people, who shares and cares 
deeply about their experiences of cri- 
sis, sorrow and joy, and who also 
knows that God’s word can still 
touch those places in the heart which 
in all of us cry out for strength, assur- 
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Wed like 
to discuss 
something 
you don't 
want to 


talk about. 


It’s ironic that while we make so 
many plans before a birth occurs, 
we’re so reluctant to even talk 
about the preparations that have to 
be made for a funeral. But the fact 
is, prearranging a funeral isn’t 
morbid or distasteful. Instead, it’s 
planning for the inevitable in the 
most sensible way. And it takes 
little more than a conversation with 
a funeral director to express your 
wishes in advance, and ensure 
they’re carried out. It’s a time to 
ask questions, get clear answers 
and determine costs. 


That brings us to another 
important point. There’s no 
pressure to prepay your funeral 
when you preplan. Although from a 
financial standpoint, it does make 
sense. Especially if the funeral 
director is a GFD member. 
Guaranteed Funeral Deposits of 
Ontario manages and protects 
your funds under provincial law. So 
what you pay today will still cover 
what a funeral will cost tomorrow. 


2 iSrning Heth LOR ee sa 


Start thinking about a subject you may have 
never thought about before. For more 
| information about funeral prearrangement and | 
GFD, complete and mail this coupon to: 
Guaranteed Funeral Deposits of Ontario 
Suite 15 - 5230 Dundas St. W. 
Islington, Ontario M9B 1A8 (416) 239-3070 
| or call our toll free number 1-800-268-2466 


Name | 

; Address i 

City | 
Province _______ Postal Code 

O Please include a list of funeral directors in | 

| 

| 

| 
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my area who are GFD members. D 


One of the few guarantees for the future. 
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ance, perseverance, affirmation, and 
yes, for judgement. They are words 
forged in the context of the identifi- 
cation of pastor and people, and one 
is left with the certainly that their 
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have absolutely nothing to do with 
pornography or money, as is unfairly 
implied by S.J. Mullins. 

Rock music is simply another me- 
dium to portray feelings in our mod- 
ern society. Gregorian chants do not 
complement our busy lives, but they 
did in medieval times. My point is 
that art (yes, even this music is art) 
has to suit the environment. I, and 
others, enjoy Gregorian chants, 
Handel’s *‘Messiah,’’ etc., in the ap- 
propriate time and place. Not all mu- 
sic will suit a shopping mall, I agree, 
but rock music seems to be the most 
prevalent choice today. 

No, as a Christian, I don’t enjoy 
all rock music, such as hard rock, or 
heavy metal. But I do think that we 
all must give music of any kind a fair 
chance before judging. Surprisingly 
enough, I and others my age (under 
30) like classical and pre-fifties mu- 
sic — it is merely the fact that one 
must keep an open mind and a Chris- 
tian outlook. 

I hope I am tuning in S.J. Mullin 
and others. 

E. J. Arnestad, 
Surrey, B.C. 


Reading in church 

A new fad is striking our fair de- 
nomination. It involves placing Bi- 
bles (usually whichever translation is 
available inexpensively) in pews. 
This is not for mere decoration but 
that when the minister or other lector 
says: “‘Hear the Word of God’’ or 
‘‘Listen for the Word of God,’’ and 
begins to speak words from the Bi- 
ble, people in the pews are being 


singular purpose is the cure of souls. 
‘*. . Among the many excellent 
gifts with which God has adorned the 
human race, it is a singular privilege 
that he deigns to consecrate to him- 
self the mouths and tongues of men 
(and women) in order that his voice 
may resound in them.’’ (John Calvin) 
If anyone was ever in doubt, this 


taught to follow with their eyes. (Get 
that? ‘‘Listen for .. .”’ and people 
open their eyes and read.) 

Usually this serves the purpose of 
determining if the reader has the au- 
thorized translation — that is, the one 
in the pews. Also, it allows checking 
word by word to see if any errors 
have been made in the reading. 

If a thoughtful and spirited (!) 
reading takes place, there is no justi- 
fication for following with pew Bi- 
bles. If the reading is not thoughtful 
and spirited, it should become so. 

The use of pew Bibles restricts the 
translation to be read. It discourages 
the minister reading the Greek and 
Hebrew, which, in our tradition, is 
used to determine the best translation 
for a particular passage. It promotes 
that ‘‘splendid isolation’’ that sees 
people individually reading rather 
than corporately hearing. It also pre- 
cludes the proper style of reading, 
which is to say, in a lively, some- 
times dramatic way, occasionally 
with additional voice or voices, and 
always in a thoughtful, aggressive 
manner which interprets points, calls 
forth attention and vividly proclaims. 
The Bible is meant to be heard; it is 
written for the ears, not the eyes. 

I’m not suggesting you remove the 
pew Bibles and throw them away. 
No. Transfer them to the Church 
School and use them in the Bible Stu- 
dy programme of your congregation. 
Be the first church in your presbytery 
to undo this counter-productive fad. 

L. E. Siverns, 
Presbytery of Kamloops, B.C. 


“Take the log out” 

Before the Presbyterian Church 
condemns non-Christian religions, it 
should study its own shortcomings. I 
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book will confirm the fact that 
preaching is still alive and well in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
It will also confirm that the high of- 
fice of preaching is still taken with 
the utmost seriousness. 


Iain G. Nicol 
Dr. Nicol is the Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy at Knox College, Toronto. oO 


would be ashamed to be a Christian 
after reading ‘‘Divided Loyalty’’ 
(Pungent and Pertinent) in the De- 
cember issue of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord. 

Jesus of Nazareth commanded: 
‘*You hypocrite, first take the log out 
of your own eye, and then you will 
see clearly to take the speck out of 
your brother’s eye’’ — Matt. 7:3-5. 

I am enclosing some literature that 
shows some of the sins perpetuated 
on my people by Christians. 

Oneh-Wha - Neha, 
Osweken, Ontario. 


Lost in Solomon’s 


temple? 

fa: hiswsreply” oto. Minn wan 
Hartingsveldt’s letter (““P. & P.”’ 
December, 1986) on Freemasonry, 
Mr. Cook asks the question: **Have I 
condemned myself to eternal damna- 
tion by venturing to state that Christ 
would not have been ashamed to be a 
Mason?’’ (February issue). 

It is rather incomprehensible that 
Mr. Cook would ask us, mere mor- 
tals, about the state of his eternal des- 
tiny. Who can answer this question 
but God alone? However, if his as- 
sumption, that Christ himself would 
not be ashamed to be a Mason, is 
right, Mr. Cook has, logically speak- 
ing, nothing to be afraid of. But why 
then the question? Is it because he as- 
sumes too much? He certainly does 
not qualify his statement about Christ 
the Mason! 

In another part of his letter he 
states: ‘‘Christianity is not the only 
repository of the truth.’ Like Pilate, 
I would like to ask, what truth, Mr. 
Cook? Again his assumption: **Sure- 
ly God, the Great Architect of the 
Universe, does not deny salvation to 
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anyone simply because he/she is not 
a Christian!’’ Stunning! 

Mr. Cook proclaims to be a Pres- 
byterian and a Mason. Whatever that 
may mean | am not sure, but his reli- 
gion is what he assumes it to be. It is 
man-made and bears no resemblance 
to the Christian Religion. As a matter 
of fact he has succeeded in debasing 
the Gospels by assuming that Christ’s 
redemption was some automatic pro- 


cess that attaches salvation to believ- 
er and unbeliever alike. Faith has 
been eliminated! This brand of reli- 
gion disobeys Christ’s command to 
make disciples, (followers, Chris- 
tians!) of all nations, and that includ- 
es Hindus and Buddhists et al. 

Mr. Cook finds more brotherly 
love, tolerance and respect in Mason- 
ic Lodges than in many Christian 
churches. Again one must ask, what 


love, what tolerance, what respect? 
The deadly kind that shirks Christ’s 
command to preach salvation to all 
who do not know the Way, the Truth 
and the Life? The kind that causes 
‘little ones’ to get lost if that were 
possible? Fortunately the Lord knows 
his sheep and he will make sure that 
they are going to hear his voice so 
they can follow him into that eternal 
city, the City of God. 
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I would like to remind Mr. Cook, 
who seems to be lost in Solomon’s 
temple, that because of disobedience 
the Lord destroyed that house in 
which he dwelt, laid waste the city 
and exiled its people. What terrible 
consequence the sin of disobedience 
incurred! It should be a warning to 
us. 


W. Hoogendoorn, 
Chateauguay, P.Q. 


Go to the source 


and see both sides 

I read with much concern, the let- 
ter of Luke Ravenhorst in the January 
issue of The Record; it is too bad that 
he has been so exposed to so much 
misinformation. 

His comments make me think of 
the man who daily passed the little 
stone church on the corner . . . He 
wondered why the place that was 
supposed to teach love and under- 
standing looked so gloomy and fore- 
boding with its dark and uninviting 
windows. 

One day he was invited into the 
church to witness the wedding of a 
dear friend; it was a bright June day. 
He sat in wonderment. He was 
amazed that the dark, uninviting win- 
dows now were beautiful stained- 
glass pictures, visually portraying 
wonderful biblical episodes. 


Have you a loved one needing 
special care? 
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He had finally learned that the only 
way to find the truth was to go to the 
source or centre of the subject and try 
to see it from both sides. 

I am sure that if Mr. Ravenhorst 
were a member of the Masonic Or- 
der, and had truly learned the lessons 
taught by those degrees, he would 
fully understand the great teachings 
of the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

I am sure too, that the man who 
has faithfully tried to live up to the 
teachings and obligations of true 
Freemasonry has been a good exam- 
ple to his fellow man through his 
service to his church. 

I do trust that you will find space 
for this letter in a future issue of The 
Presbyterian Record. 

Herbert H. Gillman, 

Thunder Bay, Ont. 


A “network” with 


too many holes 

We are fortunate that in our de- 
nomination the chief official of our 
church is human and therefore does 
not speak or write infallibly. Thus, as 
fellow human beings, or perhaps as 
fellow Christians, we can discuss and 
even disagree on various points. 

In this context I use my privilege 
to register profound disagreement 
and concern with the implications 
and future intentions indicated in the 
article by our Moderator, Dr. J. C. 
Hay, in the January edition of The 
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Record. This article was about El 
Salvador and how our Moderator 
‘‘became radicalized’’ (= a bit of a 
radical?). Dr. Hay also stated his in- 
tentions to supply more articles about 
that part of the world. I have a few 
questions and observations about all 


this. 
First, as a Christian magazine, 


why do we have to put the spotlight 
on the same areas of the world as the 
secular media does? Are Christians 
in particular persecuted in El Salva- 
dor? Dr. Hay writes that *‘the church 
has a news-gathering network that 
may be second to none.’’ Does Dr. 
Hay’s network gather news about the 
Christians in Ethiopia or in Albania, 
Angola, Cambodia, China, Russia, 
or in other such countries under their 
terrible dictatorships? But I find no 
articles about their awful plight in 
those territories and I would like in- 
formation about them. Dr. Hay’s 
splendid network must have in- 
formed him, for instance, that before 
the atheist dictators took over in Rus- 
sia there were, in the city of Mos- 
cow, 520 churches of the main Chris- 
tian denomination (Russian Ortho- 
dox) of which 470 have now disap- 
peared. The other denominations 
fared even worse. Dr. Hay would not 
find such information important 
enough to share, far less to be radi- 
calized about. Christians seem to 
close their eyes to the suffering of 
fellow Christians. The other day a 
Jewish person asked me, ‘*How is it 
that Christians hardly ever help their 
own when in trouble, whereas the 
Jewish people always do?’’ Of 
course there was no sensible answer. 
We give all the comfort and the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the Christian-bait- 
ers. It is like the man living next to 
the wife-beater and saying nothing. 
Some neighbours would even be ex- 
tra nice to this man, so as not to 
arouse him, and they would, of 
course, say that the wife must have 
asked for the trouble. I believe that 
only recently has it become a crimi- 
nal offence in Ontario not to help a 
person we know to be in great physi- 
cal danger. But how long did the for- 
mer un-social attitude prevail, which 
often still prevails as far as Christians 
in neighbouring countries are con- 
cerned? 
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} Take advantage of this first time offer 
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cepted. 


Moving? 


Make sure the 
Presbyterian Record 
moves with you. 
Please see the 
coupon on page 49. 


If El Salvador is not a prime loca- 
tion where Christians are primarily 
persecuted, then the articles must be 
written out of concern for Human 
Rights. That could be, for Dr. Hay 
saw all of 800 refugees being re- 
settled from the war zone, who had, 
however, sufficient food and shelter. 
But it seems strange that no such con- 
cerns were expressed during the “‘re 
settlement’’ in Ethiopia, Cambodia 
or Afghanistan, where little or no 
food and shelter was provided but on 
the contrary, often withheld, leading 


to many millions of dead ‘‘being 
slaughter conducted by the authori- 
ties without discrimination — men, 
women, including pregnant women, 


and children.’’ But there was no rea- 
son to be radicalized about those 
much more dramatic cases. If human 
rights would have been a concern, 
Dr. Hay’s network would have sup- 
plied him with information like the 
Freedom House Report showing ex- 
actly which countries are much more 
to be concerned about than El Salva- 
dor. 


If neither concern for fellow Chris- 
tians nor human rights are the reasons 
for choosing to put the spotlight on El 
Salvador, we are left to guess: what 
then? 

It seems that our church officials 
only spotlight those countries that are 
not as yet sufficiently “‘socialized.’’ I 
can remember a time when people in 
the church showed much righteous 
indignation about the low income of 
a plantation worker in Angola. It was 
said then that Angola could only ben- 
efit from being ‘‘socialized.’’ Now 
that this country is under a Marxist 
dictatorship (over the proletariat), no 
church member is ever to worry any 
more about those people. Angola is 
only one example of course. Most of 
the once-thriving territories in Africa 
have been turned into beggar states 
and I worry about the income of that 
plantation worker now — if he is still 
alive! 

I wonder, then, what motivates 
church officials when they get in- 
volved in politics. It is not their field 
of calling or expertise. Perhaps we 
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should remember the words of a mas- 
ter politician, Lenin, when he said 
something like: if we want to get the 
help of Christian people for whatever 
purposes, we can get this very easily 
by wrapping our aims in Christian 
moralistic words. I believe he used 
the term “‘useful idiots’’ in this con- 
nection. As Christians we should be 
careful to only be useful to Jesus 
Christ and not to any imposters. 
Peter S. DeJong, 
Bramalea, Ont. 


Opposition to abortion 


“our tradition” 

In the January Presbyterian Re- 
cord Lloyd Robertson notes, with in- 
terest, the way in which Pat Rob- 
ertson speaks of abortion. He gives a 
quote from a mother who has just had 
her fifth abortion and who exclaims 
‘‘T’ve killed a baby.’’ That is vivid, 
as Lloyd says, and also correct. 

Our Presbyterian denomination 
has been saying that for 400 years. 
John Calvin, in his vivid description 
of abortion, calls it killing and Di- 
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etrich Bonhoeffer, a Confessional 
Church minister and theologian who 
was executed by the Nazis, calls it 
‘nothing but murder.’’ That is even 
more vivid than Pat Robertson’s 
quote, and it is our tradition. 
Alex J. Calder, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Watson’s and 
Donaldson’s World 


I wasn’t going to write; I really 
wasn’t, but now I must. First, it was 
‘‘Watson’s World’’ in the Novem- 
ber, 1986, issue, and then came the 
January issue with a letter from Mr. 
Stuart Donaldson who was delighted 
with the cartoon. Please don’t get me 
wrong. I am not an opponent of car- 
toons in The Record. In fact, usually 
I get from ‘‘Watson’s World” a 
chuckle and a helpful reminder to 
take myself (and other things) less se- 
riously. But the November cartoon 
caused me no amusement, and re- 
minded me only that some things 
must be taken with deadly serious- 
ness. 

One of them is racism, and espe- 
cially that ugly, brutal brand of rac- 
ism which is still practised so de- 
structively in South Africa today. 
The November cartoon showed one 
white man saying to another, “‘It’s 
gratifying to know that the various 
African dictators are anxious to bring 
democracy to South Africa.”’ 

I decided not to write at the time 
because I thought it best to draw as 
little attention as possible to such 
thinly-veiled messages that South Af- 
rica is not so bad when compared to 
the rest of Africa which is totally bar- 
baric. But the letter from Stuart Don- 
aldson in which he expresses his 
pleasure at the way Watson has stated 
‘very nicely what is the reality of 
Africa today’? must not go unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. Donaldson raises several 
points. First he criticizes our church 
for its support of economic sanctions 
against South Africa. The two most 
often quoted objections to sanctions 
are (1) They hurt the blacks most, 


and (2) They don’t work. With re- 
gard to number one, those who pro- 
claim loudly this new-found concern 
for blacks say that sanctions will 
cause the loss of jobs for those who 
cannot afford to suffer more. But 
isn’t it strange that there are far more 
whites than blacks who use this argu- 
ment? And what are the jobs which 
the blacks are in danger of losing? A 
job in the mines perhaps, where peo- 
ple are forced to work under subhu- 
man conditions at slave wages. Or it 
could be the position of domestic ser- 
vant who can be fired for the terrible 
sin of using the toilet in the house of 
the white master. Or perhaps the in- 
creasing opportunities for employ- 
ment in the area of making coffins for 
children in the black townships. Then 
there is always the well-paid job of 
informer on behalf of South African 
police. The point is that blacks have 
little more to lose and everything to 
gain by the dismantling of the apart- 
heid system. Sanctions are one im- 
portant means of speeding up that 
dismantling process. 

That brings us to the second objec- 
tion to sanctions, namely, they don’t 
work. And if the expectation is that 
sanctions will bring about the swift, 
total collapse of the apartheid sys- 
tem, they probably will not work. 
But they certainly seem to have some 
effect. Over the past few years, every 
announcement of new and tougher 
sanctions has been met with screams 
of protest by the white regime in 
South Africa. That regime has pro- 
ven to be otherwise impervious to 
moral pressure, so it would seem that 
economic pressure, by way of sanc- 
tions, is the only means to end apart- 
heid without total civil war. 

Next, Mr. Donaldson suggests that 


almost all African States, other than 
the Republic of South Africa, ‘‘are 
either Marxist one-party, dictatorial, 
or both in nature.’’ Not only is that 
statement not entirely accurate, it is a 
bright red herring. It seeks to draw 
attention away from the fact that 
South Africa is the one state in Africa 
and in the world, governed by people 
of Christian background, which is 
founded upon and maintained by a 
system of blatant separation of races, 
which denies the fundamental equali- 
ty of all human beings created in the 
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image of God. Of course, there are 
human rights violations and political 
repression in other parts of Africa 
which cannot be condoned. But that 
does not make the ugliness of apart- 
heid in South Africa any prettier. 

Mr. Donaldson then states that the 
‘relative stability provided by the 
South African government’’ is what 
keeps the various factions and tribes 
from getting at one another’s throats. 
Now we begin to see where Mr. Don- 
aldson is coming from. Only the sta- 
ble, civilized, industrious whites can 
bring salvation and stability to those 
uncouth, divided, barbaric blacks 
who, if left to themselves, would 
soon kill each other off in total chaos! 
But what kind of salvation is it that 
makes slaves of people and destroys 
their human dignity? What kind of 
stability is worth the price that apart- 
heid has exacted on the human spirit 
in South Africa? 

Mr. Donaldson says that ‘‘Many 
church leaders and members are 
blinded by self-promoters such as 
Desmond Tutu.’’ Desmond Tutu is a 
selfless servant of Christ. How could 
Mr. Donaldson say this of a brother 
in Christ who continues to shed 
blood, sweat and tears for peace and 
justice in South Africa; a man who 
prays daily for President Botha be- 
cause ‘‘we are members of the same 
family of Christ?’’ 

Finally, your correspondent says 
we ‘‘don’t see the fundamentalists 
wasting time, energy and money on 
this debilitating nonsense.’’ Perhaps 
he would rather have us ‘‘waste’’ our 
time and money on ‘‘evangelistic’’ 
TV shows that exploit pensioners; or 
on huge cathedral-like buildings 
where we can all gather to forget the 
pain of the world and contemplate the 
joys of heaven; or on magazines that 
print cartoons which are not-so-sub- 
tle hints that other places are just as 
bad as South Africa. No thanks! Our 
job is to stick to the ‘“‘nonsense’’ of 
trying, in some small way, to be an 
instrument of Christ as he brings 
about his kingdom of justice, peace 
and love. And I am confident that our 
church will continue to preach the 
full ‘‘foolishness’’ of Christ-cruci- 
fied for all people, which is a stum- 
bling-block to fundamentalists, non- 
sense to the South African apartheid 


regime and its supporters, but good 

news to the poor, oppressed, little 
ones of the earth. 

H. Glen Davis, 

Secretary, Overseas Relations, 

Board of World Mission 


Ed. Just three points (though the 
temptation is great to add more): 

1. Opposition to sanctions is not con- 
fined to whites — even ‘‘far more’ 
whites. The Kwa Zulu, 6,000,000 
strong, oppose them as do some 
longtime ‘white’ opponents of apart- 
heid. 

2. The black miners of South Africa 
are no doubt underpaid, but they are 
the highest-paid black miners on the 
continent. 

3. Why is it, that one cannot oppose 
apartheid and, at the same time, at 
least give some thought to the Afri- 
can experience elsewhere? A kind of 
reverse discrimination believes that 
what blacks do to blacks is simply 
their own business . . . or if it’s not 
discrimination, it’s condescension at 
best. 


“Matthew, Mark, Luke 
& John Robson!” 


In the schoolroom today, the tea- 
cher would ask the younger pupils to 
eliminate the ‘‘odd-man’’ out. Now, 
most of you might say of the above- 
mentioned — it was John Robson. 
Not so! Certainly John Robson did 
not belong in the same era as the oth- 
ers, but he positively belongs as a 
man of God! 

Thirty-some years ago I came to 
Canada and one of the luckiest things 
that happened to me was meeting 
John Robson — a young minister 
with a mission — a young minister 
who opened my eyes to the fact that 
there really were ‘caring’ men in the 
ministry — a ministry I had never felt 
part of in the ‘trendy’ dourness of 
Scottish kirks. 

A man did, and still does, ‘come 
down’ from the ‘mighty pulpit’ to 
meet his people. A man who engages 
in everything his congregation does. 
Yet, a man, I admit, who made me 
feel let-down by a wee sentence in 
The Presbyterian Record. A man, 
who in an honest statement, admitted 
“‘he didn’t have the moral courage’”’ 
to make his dwelling-place in the 


midst of poverty in the area of his 
church — Queen Street East Pres- 
byterian Church. To one who lived 
there and was probably as poor as the 
*“proverbial church mouse’’ — this 
indeed seemed so unlike John Rob- 
son and | admit I was hurt! 

‘Did you really think you were 
too good to live amongst poverty?’’ I 
asked John, and he admitted, not to 
being too good, but to being thankful 
to God that he could go home to a bit 
of comfort when his day was done. 
So, | — a sinner — as we all are, im- 
mediately condemned him and got 
real mad. Then | let my disappoint- 
ment simmer down into some honest 
recollections from knowing this man 
for 30 years as my ‘‘pastor and 
friend.’’ And I felt ashamed of my- 
self. 

Two thousand years have gone 
since Christ walked this earth and we 
really have learned nothing. 

Always we are so eager to con- 
demn others. I have many times 
thought ‘‘how could Christ have been 
crucified?’’ Now I can answer my 
questioning by putting myself among 
the ‘‘Pilates’’ and the rogues who 
committed the sin. So to John Rob- 
son — Sir, I apologize. 

John Robson is retiring from 
Queen Street East in the summer of 
"87. John Robson did not have an 
easy ministry (but the cross wasn’t 
easy for Jesus either). John was too 
much of a gentleman to chastise 
some un-Christian dealings which at 
times did occur and too much of a 
Christian to give up — and thank the 
Lord he didn’t — for many kind- 
nesses his ‘‘poor parishioners’’ will 
remember and his honest dealings 
done with little thought for recom- 
pense. 

If an honest statement about hous- 
ing is the only blemish on a lengthy, 
caring and loving life in the Lord — 
then let the Lord judge! 

The world needs men of God — 
and of the same ‘ilk’ as Dr. John 
Robson and less of the righteous rat- 
tlings of idiots such as I — all of us, 
all too eager to criticize and con- 
demn. 


Margaret Rennie, 
(a former church member 
and an old friend). 
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Mission appointment 

The Board of World Mission has 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
Conrad H. Dutchin to the new posi- 
tion of Co-ordinator for Refugees and 
Undocumented Immigrants. The ap- 
pointment is for two years, with the 
possibility of an extension for a third 
year. 

Mr.  Dutchin 
comes to the po- 
sition with con- 
siderable experi- 
ence in the refu- 
gee field. He is a 
native of Guyana 
and worked there 
and in England 
before emigrating to Canada in 1980. 
He has several years’ experience as a 
para-legal in Specialist Immigration 
Law Practice. For the past few years 
he has been working with a legal firm 
in Toronto, specializing in immigra- 
tion and refugee law. 

Mr. Dutchin, who is married, is an 
elder of St. Andrew’s (King Street) 
Church, Toronto. 


Presbyterian re-elected 
to W ARC position 


John A. MacFarlane, a Presbyteri- 
an from Ottawa, was re-elected trea- 
surer of the Caribbean and North 
America Area Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches at a 
meeting held in early February in 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. His election 
carries a three-year term. 


Presbyterian named 


chairperson of CCTE 

The Churches’ Council on Theo- 
logical Education in Canada has 
elected as its chairperson the Rev. 
Jean Armstrong, minister of Glebe 
Church, Toronto. The Council, 
formed in 1970 by representatives of 
the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and 
United Churches, maintains an over- 
view of theological education in Can- 
ada and functions as a link between 
the schools of theology and the ad- 
ministrative and pastoral organs of 


News 


the six churches. 

Mrs. Armstrong has been deeply 
involved with the educational min- 
istry of the Church since her ordina- 
tion, both at McGill University 
where she was chaplain to Presbyteri- 
an students, and at the University of 
Alberta where she was convenor of 
the University Chaplaincy Commit- 
tee, while serving as minister of Day- 
spring Church, Edmonton. She is the 
author and producer of ‘‘Sharing Our 
Faith — Telling Our Story,’’ a video 
programme used by congregations, 
and has travelled throughout the 
country as a leader of workshops on 
Church Growth. She has been elected 
for a two-year term. 


Youth in Mission 


programme unveiled 

The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da has unveiled its new Youth in 
Mission (YIM) programme. YIM 
aims to: encourage the establishment 
of short-term, self-supporting mis- 
sion projects; to find capable, inde- 
pendent people between the ages of 
16 and 29 who are looking for an op- 
portunity for Christian service; and to 
match and bring together projects and 
volunteers to their mutual benefit. 
The programme has adopted two slo- 
gans — ‘‘God At Work Through 
You’’ and ‘‘Move Out With God.”’ 

Diane Reader Jones, chairman of 
the YIM Council, sees the work of 
YIM as being ‘‘beneficial to the en- 
tire church.’’ ‘‘For young people,” 
she says, ‘‘it is an opportunity to 
travel to different parts of Canada 
and become involved in communities 
and congregations where their enthu- 
siasm and energy are needed. For 
congregations it is an opportunity for 
them to accomplish projects that have 
been put off due to lack of money, 
time or manpower, and to inject the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth in 
their local church.”’ 

Bonnie Anderson, a Katimavik 
graduate and a member of the YIM 
Council, points out the differences 
between YIM and secular community 
service programmes. ‘* Youth in Mis- 
sion, like Katimavik, serves both the 
community and volunteers,’’ she 
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says, ‘‘but that’s where Katimavik 
stops and Youth in Mission starts. 
YIM’s main emphasis is on Christian 
mission; not just mission in the sense 
of working with primitive people in 
far-away places, but in the sense of 
living your faith wherever the need 
for practical assistance is.”’ 

A YIM project can be in almost 
any area of Christian service. For ex- 
ample, volunteers might be needed to 
help refugee families adapt to life in 
Canada — by helping them improve 
their English language skills, show- 
ing them the ‘‘ins and outs’’ of daily 
life in Canada, and helping the chil- 
dren with their studies. Another typ- 
ical project could involve YIM work- 
ers in aiding a congregation in its 
ministry to the disabled. Together 
they might hold a vacation Bible 
school for the disabled, make the 
church accessible by wheelchair, 
conduct visitations, or create a dra- 
matical or musical offering — what- 
ever the volunteers and congregation 
jointly envision will meet the needs 
of the particular community. 

Youth in Mission hopes to launch 
several projects across the country 
this summer. An appeal for volun-: 
teers is going out to all Presbyterian 
young people. As well, the Board of 
World Mission is seeking challeng- 
ing projects to match with the volun- 
teers. Those interested should write 
to: Youth in Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


Christian political 


party formed 

A new political party, to be called 
the Christian Heritage Party of Cana- 
da, plans to hold its founding con- 
vention this fall, at which time exec- 
utive positions will be ratified. Pres- 
ently, Mr. Ed Vanwoudenberg is the 
interim leader and Mr. Bill Stilwell, 
the interim president. 

The party’s objectives include: 
contending for, and attaining, the 
leadership of the Federal govern- 
ment; electing candidates of high 
moral integrity; establishing biblical 
morality in our civil government; and 
establishing legislation which reflects 
biblical principles. Among the ideals 


it favours are: the family as the basic 
unit of society; the sanctity of life; 
compassion for the underprivileged; 
free enterprise under God; and a 
strong national identity and defence. 

The Christian Heritage Party hopes 
to run 50 candidates in the next feder- 
al election. 


US “baby boomers” prefer 


atmosphere to doctrine 
(EPS) — A survey for the Lutheran 
Church in America suggests ‘“‘baby 
boomers’’ (people born in the two 
decades following WW II) are more 
likely to be looking for a friendly at- 
mosphere and a “‘sense of being 
wanted”’ than for “‘denominational 
pedigree, rightness of doctrine, and 
constancy in the practices of piety”’ 
when they seek a congregation to 
which to belong. The nearly 75 mil- 
lion baby boomers make up about 
one-third of the US population. 


Kirk committee warns 


of UK Nicaragua policy 

(EPS) — In a letter to UK Foreign 
Secretary Geoffrey Howe, Maxwell 
Craig, convener of the Church and 
Nation Committee of the Church of 
Scotland, has urged the UK govern- 
ment to dissociate itself from the US 
government policy towards Nicara- 
gua. Craig described US policy as a 
“form of barely concealed coloni- 
alism which is unworthy of a great 
nation committed to democratic ide- 
als’’. 


Controversy in Italy 
over religious 


instruction in schools 

(EPS) — New agreements between 
the state and the numerically-domi- 
nant Roman Catholic Church have 
removed its status as a state religion 
in Italy, but have also doubled the 
number of religion lessons in elemen- 
tary schools, and introduced religious 
education into kindergartens. Stu- 
dents who do not wish to attend the 
Roman Catholic sessions are required 
to attend an alternative lesson. That 
either is required has prompted a pro- 
test from the country’s Federation of 
Evangelical Churches (Methodist, 
Reformed [Waldensian], Lutheran, 


Baptist, Salvation Army, Pentecostal 
[Italian Apostolic]). The federation’s 
position is that religion should be in- 
cluded in other courses, and, in any 
case, not by teachers chosen by 
church authorities. Catechism les- 
sons, they say, should be the respon- 
sibility of the church and family out- 
side of school hours. 


Nativity church 
cleaned without 


incident 

(EPS) — The annual general clean- 
ing of the Bethlehem church which 
stands over the traditional site of Je- 
sus’ birth went peacefully, despite 
tension that had preceded it. In pre- 
vious years there have been violent 
arguments and fistfights among rival 
groups of priests. Cleaning is seen as 
a sign of ownership. Following deli- 
cate negotiations by Israeli officials 
that lasted late into the night, the two 
parties in the dispute — Greek (East- 
ern Orthodox) and Armenian (Orien- 
tal Orthodox) — agreed to leave a 
disputed section, high above the en- 
trance to the Grotto of the Nativity, 
uncleaned by both sides. 


Anglican bishops reject 
diocese for women’s 


ordination foes 

(EPS) — Bishops of the Church of 
England (CE) have firmly rejected a 
non-territorial diocese for those op- 
posed to ordaining women as priests. 
In a report for the CE General Synod 
(held Feb. 23-26) they describe such 
an idea as “‘legally undesirable and 
theologically unacceptable.”’ 

After the report was released Lon- 
don Bishop Graham Leonard said it 
‘‘accepts division and separation as 
an inevitable consequence’’ of ordi- 
nation of women as priests and ‘‘ac- 
cepts the departure of those who can- 
not agree to it.’’ He urged those op- 
posed to such ordination to both work 
oO “‘preserve ... true doctrine and 
unity,’’ and to ‘‘prepare for such a 
separation’ if need be. 

In their report, the bishops say 
there ought to be room for those who 
are for the time being agnostic about 
women as priests, and for those un- 
willing to accept the ministrations of 
women. ‘*‘However, for some groups 
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not to recognize lawfully-ordained 
ministers would inevitably threaten 
the inner communion of the Church 
of England.”’ 

They agree that those who could 
not accept the ordination of women 
as priests ‘‘would need to find other 
ways of continuing their existence 
within the universal church, and 
would be entitled to explore such 
ways.”’ 

The bishops refer to ‘‘an impaired 
state of communion’’ between parts 
of the Anglican Communion which 
do and do not ordain women priests. 
‘‘What is barely tolerable between 
provinces would be even more acute- 
ly felt between and within dioceses of 
a single’’ church. Stressing the inter- 
im nature of special arrangements for 
those who could not accept women as 
priests, the bishops recommend that a 
bishop be able to refuse to ordain, in- 
stitute, or license on the grounds of 
sex, and that a parish be able to pre- 
vent a woman who is a priest exercis- 
ing her ministry within it. 

But, say the bishops, should the 
Church of England ordain women, it 
would be ‘‘anomalous’’ to appoint a 
bishop actively opposed to that deci- 
sion. At the same time, they add, a 
bishop ought to respect the mind of 
his diocese if a ‘“‘significant majori- 
ty’’ oppose women as priests. 

The CE synod was asked to en- 
dorse the bishops’ recommendations, 
and to invite its standing committee 
to prepare legislation along these 


lines. Final approval of any such leg- 
islation would require a two-thirds 
majority in each of the synod’s three 
houses of bishops, clergy and laity. 
Sufficient majorities on this or simi- 


lar issues have not been reached in. 


previous synod votes. The final-ap- 
proval stage for such legislation is 
not expected before 1990. As of Feb- 
ruary of this year, however, women 
are being ordained in the Church of 
England as deacons. 


Protestant Society 


formed in Poland 

(EPS) — A Polish Protestant Society 
has been formed in Warsaw to ‘‘se- 
cure the foundations of religious tol- 
erance and pluralism of faith, to 
broaden moral principles, to lead cul- 
tural and social activities, to combat 
social ills, and to organize education- 
al programmes among Protestant 
youth.’’ The society has Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Methodist partici- 
pation. Most Poles are counted as 
Christians, the majority as Roman 
Catholics. 


Baptist appointments 
in Romania reported 


blocked 

(EPS) — Keston College, Keston, 
England, which monitors religious 
developments in Eastern Europe, 
says appointments of several Roma- 
nian Baptist pastors recently elected 
to positions of responsibility have 
been blocked by the government de- 
partment of religious affairs. Accord- 
ing to Keston, the upcoming con- 
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gress of the Baptist Union is in doubt 
‘*since the delegates to the congress 
are the area office-holders . . . and 
the congress can not take place until 
the department of cults has approved 
the names of all the participants.”’ 


Soviet Christian 
reportedly re-forms 


rock group 

(EPS) — Four years after being re- 
leased from a labour camp after a 30- 
month sentence for attempting to 
cross the border illegally, Valeri Bar- 
inov has reportedly reformed his 
Christian rock group, ‘‘Trumpet 
Call.’’ He has been denied permis- 
sion to emigrate on grounds he has no 
relatives abroad. 


Tanzania Anglicans 
allow baptism of 


polygamists 

(EPS) — The (Anglican) Church 
of the Province of Tanzania has de- 
cided to allow a man who has more 
than one wife to be baptized, with his 
wives. However, should he marry 
another wife after baptism. he would 
be excluded from the eucharist. The 
former church rule required a polyga- 
mous man to abandon all wives but 
one before being baptized. 


African Presbyterian 
moderator criticizes 


foreigners on Aids 

(EPS) — George Wanjau, Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa, criticized foreigners who 
say the disease Aids is widespread in 
Kenya, notably the coastal towns of 
Mombasa and Malindi. Wanjau also 
charged that some foreigners lure Ke- 
nyan youths into immoral practices. 
Some people fear talk of Aids in Ke- 
nya will adversely affect the coun- 
try’s booming tourist industry. 


Indian president urges 
moratorium on 


converting Hindus 

(EPS) — Indian President Zail 
Singh has urged Christian missiona- 
ries to declare a “‘self-imposed mora- 
torium’’ on efforts to convert Hin- 
dus. He made his appeal while at- 


tending a cornerstone laying for a 
church-sponsored ‘‘children’s  vil- 
lage’’ in Panaji. Singh said there is 
enough for church people to do ‘‘in 
terms of service to the country’s poor 
and destitute. That is where God 
lives.”’ Most Indians are Hindus; 
some Hindu groups have increasingly 
demanded a government ban on con- 
versions. 


Prisoners released in 
Taiwan; PCT stresses 


human rights 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan has re- 
ported the release of Yao, Chia-Wen 
from prison after seven years of in- 
carceration. Mr. Yao is a well-known 
human rights lawyer who was impris- 
oned in December, 1978 for partici- 
pating in the Human Rights Rally in 
Kaohsiung. He and his wife, who is a 
member of the National Assembly, 
joined with the staff at the General 
Assembly Office in Taipei in a serv- 
ice of prayer and thanksgiving, Jan- 
uary 21. 

Along with Mr. Yao 25 prisoners 
of conscience were released. In a let- 
ter from the General Assembly, 
signed by its General Secretary C.M. 
Kao, the Presbyterian Church in Tai- 
wan stressed that it would continue to 
work for human rights in all areas of 
the church’s life: 

1. We will seek to preach the gospel 
and minister more effectively to la- 
borers and the poor. 

2. We will attempt to help mountain 
churches receive title to their land. 
They should receive tax-exempt sta- 
tus just as do plains churches. 

3. We will work for the protection of 
mountain girls who are illegally sold 
into brothels. 

4. We will work to assist aborigine 
fishermen whose ships are im- 
pounded overseas, causing great suf- 
fering to the families. 

5. We will work for the abolition of 
prostitution, which degrades women. 
6. We will promote national and in- 
ternational youth meetings to sensi- 
tize young people on human rights 
matters. 

7. We will incorporate into all edu- 
cation materials the themes of love to 
God and love to others, expressing 


this concern by concrete actions on 
behalf of the human rights of all per- 
sons. 

The letter also said that ‘‘while we 
rejoice for those who have been 
freed, we continue to pray for and to 
seek freedom for all political prison- 
ers and prisoners of conscience.’’ 

It concluded by thanking all those 
who have supported and prayed for 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 


Taiwanese Presbyterians 
express concern for 


mountain people 

(EPS) — Participants in a Pres- 
byterian-sponsored meeting about the 
situation of the island’s mountain 
people urged that the tribal aborig- 
ines be given preferential treatment 
in the fields of education, occupatio- 
nal training, and family welfare, be- 
cause of the discrimination they have 
suffered. The meeting also suggested 
that the strict enforcement of a gov- 
ernment policy of encouraging two 
children per family amounts to geno- 
cide because the population of the 
mountain tribes is rapidly declining 
anyway. Among other topics dis- 
cussed were land rights, cultural 
identification and autonomy, youth 
emigration to urban areas, prostitu- 
tion, and the establishment of com- 
munication networks with native 
rights organizations in other coun- 
tries. 


China’s Woman of 
the Year an 


avowed Christian 

(RES NE) — Missionary News 
Service reports that Professor Rui- 
Juan Xiu, who has been named 
China’s Woman of the Year, is an 
avowed Christian. Professor Xiu, a 
world-renowned scientist in micro- 
circulation systems and a participant 
in an advisory committee to the 
Chinese People’s Congress, is report- 
ed to have said, ‘‘I have never denied 
my faith or my background ... a 
fact that has caused many difficult 
moments and suffering. Now the dif- 
ficult times are over, and we thank 
God for freedom and for our coun- 
try’s openness to the world.”’ 


O 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of New St. James Church, London, Ont., 
celebrated 50 years of eldership on the part of Mr. Leslie Gray 
and Dr. Kenneth McAlpine, Feb. 1. Pictured at the reception 
which followed are (left to right): the Rev. Leslie Files, minister of 
New St. James; Mr. Gray; Dr. McAlpine; and Dr. Jim Silcox, clerk 
of session. Mr. Gray is the author of a history of the New St. 
James congregation, written for its 150th Anniversary in 1983. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. John’s Church, New London, 
P.E.I., was celebrated June 29, at a service conducted by the 
Rev. Allan Paisley, minister of the Kensington/St. John’s, New 
London pastoral charge. Dr. Lorne MacKay was the guest speak- 
er and Dr. Donald Campbell led in scripture and prayer. Following 
a potluck lunch, the official cake-cutting took place. Closing devo- 
tions were given by Dr. W.J.O. Isaac, Moderator of the Atlantic 
Synod. Pictured (from the left) are: Archibald Campbell, clerk of 
session, Dr. MacKay and the Rev. Paisley. Other centennial pro- 
jects included: the compilation of a church history, and a church 
photo directory; a congregational potluck supper and hymn-sing; 
a strawberry festival; and the sale of hasti-notes featuring a pic- 
ture of St. John’s. Several former ministers took part in services 
during the year. 
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A FRAMED OIL PAINTING of Union Church, Mira Ferry, Cape 
Breton, N.S., was presented to the Rev. D.J. Gilles during the 
church’s 129th anniversary, August 10. Mr. Gilles, the guest 
speaker at the service, is a former minister of Union Church, now 
living in Burnaby, B.C. He is pictured with J.A. MacAskell (left), 
elder, and the Rev. Neil J. MacLean (right), the present minister. 


A SPECIAL DAY of celebration marked the 100th Anniversary of 
Kensington Church, Kensington, P.E.I., which first opened Dec. 
26, 1886. Guest speaker was Dr. E.H. Bean, who spoke on “The 
Uniqueness of the Christian Church.” A reception and lunch fol- 
lowed the service. In the afternoon greetings were brought by 
members of the clergy, representatives of area churches and or- 
ganizations, MLAs and others. The closing worship, led by the 
Rev. Allan Paisley, included his final address prior to his moving 
to Kincardine, Ont. The serving of a “birthday” cake, and the Ben- 
ediction brought to a close a year of events sponsored by each 
group within the church. Several former ministers took part in 
services. A major project was the rebuilding of the choir loft, and 
the refinishing and installation of the oak and ash furnishings from 
Malpeque Church. Formerly a sister congregation of the Kensing- 
ton — New London charge, Malpeque closed about three years 
ago and incorporated with Kensington. Among the furnishings 
was a Communion table donated circa 1920 by L.M. Montgom- 
ery. New carpeting was installed in the sanctuary, gowns were 
provided for the junior choir, and a history of the congregation 
was published. Pictured (from left) are: Dr. E.H. Bean; Mrs. Win- 
nifred Bean; the Rev. Paisley; Mrs. Minda Paisley; and Boyd 
Beairsto, centennial committee chairman. 


Four Communion Breadplates were 
dedicated at Renfrew Church, Renfrew, 
Ont., on Dec. 14. The plates were pre- 
sented in memory of Helen Selkirk by 
her husband, James, and family. 


St. Andrew's Church, Kitchener, 
Ont., celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
its television ministry last November. 
The ministry is shared with a downtown 
neighbour, St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church. The two churches broadcast on 
alternate Sundays, 52 weeks a year, 
through the facilities of CKCO-TV, a 
local station which carries the pro- 
grammes as a public service. The 
broadcasts began in 1961 when Dr. Fin- 
lay Stewart was the minister of St. An- 
drew’s, and were carried on following 
his retirement in 1974 by Dr. Grant 
MacDonald. Through satellite stations 
the broadcasts reach, in terms of square 
miles, the largest broadcast area of any 
station in North America. 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Sid Sharkey into the 
Presbyterian ministry was recognized 
with a supper in his honour at St. An- 
drew's Church, Tisdale, Sask., Dec. 14. 
Mr. Sharkey served St. Andrew's for 
more than 17 years. He officially retired 
in 1977 but he is still very active in his 
work for the church. The church base- 
ment was filled for the occasion as 
friends and parishioners gathered to wish 
him well. A community gift of wooden 
deck furniture was presented. The 
thanks and congratulations of the town 
and district were extended to Mr. Shar- 
key. A Christmas candlelight service fol- 


lowed the supper. 
Photo: The Tisdale Recorder 
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ON SUNDAY, FEB. 1, the congregation of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, presented an illumi- 
nated scroll to the Rev. Hamish M. Kennedy, a former minister of the church, now retired, 
honouring his appointment as Minister Emeritus. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Dun- 
can Scott Kennedy, minister of St. Giles; Robert Powell, clerk of session; Mr. Kennedy; 
G.A. Lee, senior elder; Charles Beaubien, chairman of the board of managers. 


AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, Jan. 19, the congregation of St. John’s Church, Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., celebrated the burning of the church mortgage. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Lee Won, elder and trustee; Ron Vanderbeek, trustee; Gisele and Bob Thibodeau, the 
newest members of the congregation; and Nan Hassell, charter member. The mortgage 
was paid off in 12 years instead of 15 and the congregation is now hoping to retire the 
manse mortgage in 1989. 
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A QUEEN'S AWARD Investiture was held during a Boys’ Brigade Enrolment Service at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, Ont., Nov. 9. Warrant Officer Chris Reesor received 
the award, the highest in Brigade Canada, which requires the candidate to: spend a year 
in the Company with leadership responsibilities; contribute to activities outside of the 
Company; and display a clear understanding of Christian maturity. Mr. Reesor has been a 
member of the Brigade for 14 years, receiving the Best Boy Trophy five years consecuti- 
vely. He has offered his leadership abilities to the Anchor and the Senior programmes, is 
an active member of the youth group, and sings in both the youth and senior choirs. He 
has played trumpet and drums in the Band, and, as a percussionist, is presently studying 
music at Humber College, desiring to serve as a Christian musician. Pictured (from the 
left) are: the Rev. Wendell MacNeill; Neil Fernie, former Captain of the 9th Toronto Com- 
pany, who made the investiture; Mr. Reesor; Gwen Brown, former Anchor leader, who 
presented an original “Queen’s Badge’; William McAndless, clerk of session. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Binbrook, Ont., held a 
retirement supper, Sept. 26, to honour the Rev. Donald and Mrs. 
Sinclair. Members of their family introduced friends, relatives and 
colleagues of the Sinclairs, who brought good wishes and con- 
tributed humorous anecdotes from their association with the cou- 
ple. The choir entertained with musical selections, including 
some humorous ones.The congregation presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair with an oil painting and tickets to Hamilton Place (Hamil- 
ton, Ont.) in recognition of their years of faithful service. 


THE FIRST Annual Presbyterian Men’s Golf Tournament, spon- 
sored as a day of “fellowship and fun” by the Hamilton, (Ont.) 
Council of Presbyterian Men, was held at the Mt. Hope Golf and 
Country Club on July 25. Pictured, John Randle presents the 
“James G. Laing Award” for the lowest gross score to Dr. R.F. 
Muirhead (right) of Knox Church, Waterdown. The “Gordon J. 
Young Award” for lowest net score was presented to Robert 
Sharp of Chedoke Church, Hamilton. This year’s tournament will 
be held June 27 at the Mt. Hope Club. The session members of Knox 
Church, Embro, Ont., held a surprise 
gathering for their retired clerk, Mr. 
A.G. McCorquodale, on the occasion 
of his 95th birthday. The present clerk 
of session is Lewis Thompson. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


PRIMES Ernest 


NEW GOWNS for the senior choir of St. Andrew's Church, Mount Forest, Ont., were ded- 
icated Nov. 23. The Rev. Donna Riseborough, minister of St. Andrew's, is pictured with 
the choir. 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 


Two treasurers were honoured at 


church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they ve probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y'3Z5 


The 100th Anniversary of the WMS 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, 
Ont., was celebrated Oct. 4. During the 
celebrations a Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion recognizing Mrs. Jannette Jamie- 
son for her 70 years of service to the 
WMS and other missionary services of 
the Presbyterian Church was presented 
by Mrs. Donelda Gordon, current presi- 
dent of the group, and Mrs. Jean Bel- 
lairs, secretary. Mrs. Gordon. Mrs. 
Bellairs, Mrs. Jamieson, who is a for- 
mer group president, and Mrs. Marga- 
ret Wardell, also a former president, 
shared in the cake-cutting. 
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Zion Church, East River St. Mary’s, 
N.S., Feb. 8. Miss Audrey Cameron 
presented a picture of Black Brook Falls 
to Henry Cameron in recognition of his 
23 years of faithful service as pastoral 
charge treasurer, a position he still 
holds. Mrs. Raymond (Helen) Fraser, 
retiring after 11 years as congregational 
treasurer at Zion, was presented with a 
picture of the church, by Donald Cam- 
eron. 


O 


VAN MOSSEL, THE REV. LAMBERTUS 
S. (BERT), 66, a retired Presbyterian min- 
ister, died in Kitchener, Ontario, on De- 
cember 9, 1986. 

Born in Rotterdam, Holland, he came to 
Canada with his family in 1930 and settled 
in Brantford, Ont. He graduated from the 
University of Toronto and Knox College 
and was ordained to the Christian ministry 
in 1947. He served pastorates in Boisse- 
vain, Manitoba; Nelson, B.C.; and Park- 
view Church, Saskatoon. In 1965 he com- 
menced his ministry at Calvin Church, 
Kitchener, where he remained until retire- 
ment on April 30, 1986. 

Mr. Van Mossel was a diligent presbyt- 
er: he served as Moderator and for many 
years as Clerk of the Presbytery of Water- 
loo-Wellington. At the time of his death he 
was chaplain of the local branch of the Na- 
val Association and Past President of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Council of Churches. 
He was also a member of the Maclean Es- 
tate Committee, and its chairman of fi- 
nance. He was a diligent member of the 
Board of Directors at Crieff Hills Commu- 
nity. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Lorna McNeilly, a judge of the Citizenship 
Court of Canada, and their children: Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Tom Millius), of Scarborough, 
Ont.; John of Lusaka, Zambia; Phillip of 
Ottawa; Ruth (Mrs. Bert Adema) of Sierra 
Leone; Catherine of Waterloo and Stephen 
of Kitchener, and seven grandchildren. 

ANNETT, GORDON, 92, lifetime member, 
former Chairman and manager of Leg- 
gatt’s Point Presbyterian Church, Quebec. 

CAMPBELL, STEWART, 839, longtime elder 
and lifelong member of Leggatt’s Point 
Presbyterian Church, Quebec, served 45 
years as Clerk of Session and 70 years as 


DEATHS 


manager, January Ist, [987. 

CARMICHAEL, ARCHIE, former member of 
the Session of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thompson, Manitoba, and an Assessor 
Elder of the Session of Presbyterians in the 
Pinawa Christian Fellowship, Pinawa, 
Man., and played an active role in estab- 
lishing the Presbyterian component of the 
latter congregation, Jan. 13. 

DICK, ALEXANDER RUNCIMAN, 88, eld- 
er for 35 years and lifetime worker at St. 
John’s Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. He 
became a part of St. John’s at its founding 
in 1904 when he was six years old. He died 
on Oct. 23, 1986. 

FORFAR, MISS MARY, charter member of 
Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., Life 
Member of WMS (WD), Feb. 2. 

GRIFFITH, GRAHAM, 82, elder and long- 
time member of Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont., and for several years representative 
elder to Stratford-Huron Presbytery, Jan. 
20. 

HISCOCKS, JOHN, Clerk of Session at Knox 
Church, Embro, Ont., representative elder 
to Presbytery of Paris for many years, hus- 
band of Anne Storey, a former missionary 
to Guyana and a member of the Diaconal 
Ministries, June 4, 1986. 

JONES, GEORGE HENRY, 89, elder and 
longtime member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., Dec. 27, 1986. 

KELCEY, ARTHUR EDWARD, 81, long- 
time elder and member of Calvin Church, 
Abbotsford, B.C., former elder of St. 
Mark’s Church, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

LINDEMAN, HOGARTH, member of St. 
John’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., in retire- 
ment; formerly, and for over 30 years, eld- 
er at St. Paul’s Church, Val d’Or, Que., 
Church School Superintendent, Chairman 
of the Board of Managers, founder and 


Che Chorister Rube 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
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leader of a Boy Scouts troop, representa- 
tive elder and active worker at local and 
national level for Presbyterian Men. 

MacINNES, MRS. EWART (EVELYN), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Eldon 
Station, Ont., for over 50 years, active 
member of Ladies Aid and Missionary So- 
ciety for many years, Nov. 11, 1986. 

MATHESON, WILLIS CURRIE, 78, long- 
time elder and member for over 60 years of 
Innerkip Presbyterian Church, Innerkip, 
Ont., Jan. 5. 

McLAREN, MYRTLE (Mrs. George), 88, 
longtime member of Knox Church, Sud- 
bury, Ont., member of Women’s Associa- 
tion, Dec. 22, 1986. 

McQUEEN, NORMA, member of MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., active in 
WMS and Christian Endeavour, Dec. Ist, 
1986. 

MITCHELL, MRS. JESSIE (Mrs. George), 
98, longtime member of Knox Church, 
Sudbury, Ont., life member of WMS and a 
member of the Women’s Association, Jan. 
29. 

NAUGLER, MRS. ALBERTHA, 102, long- 
time member of St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church, Moser River, N.S., Dec. 31, 
1986. 

POWELL, JOHN WILLIAM, 64, longtime 
elder of St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont., widely-known and respected in the 
Niagara Region, Jan. 20. 

SMITH, E. S. (TED), 101, senior elder of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
former Chairman of the Church Extension 
Union of Hamilton, active in increasing 
ministers’ stipends, former member of 
General Assembly’s Administrative Coun- 
cil. Nov. 13, 1986. 


SAINTS’ TIES 
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/ \nones and hundreds 
People feel good wearing them 
Churches feel good about them 
They promote the Church and raise funds 
We want you to feel good too so act now! 
In stock (Navy) Sts.Andrew,George,James,John, 
Luke,Mark,Paul,Peter,Philip,All Saints,Christ 
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1-3 $14 each, 4-9 $13, 10-24 $12, 25-49 $11 
inc. postage. Write for larger quantity discounts. 


Also Custom Ties, Blazer-Preaching Scarf Badges, 
English Hand Painted Shields for Churches & Colleges 
Colour Brochure Available 
B. POWELL - THE HERALDIC CO - 416-827-4020 
2180 MARINE DR. #1503, OAKVILLE, ONT. L6L 5V2 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


am) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
J Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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ORDINATIONS 

Brown, -Rev. Gwen, Scarborough, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 22. 

Findlay, Rev. James, by the Presbytery of 
Quebec, Jan. 2. 

Sloan, Rev. James, Uptergrove, 
Church, Ont., Feb. 22. 

Webb, Rev. Steven W., St. Marys Presbyteri- 
an Church, St. Marys, Ont., Feb. 15. 


Knox 


: INDUCTIONS 

Findlay, Rev. James, Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge, P.E.I., Jan. 15. 

Jack, Rev. Hugh N., as Assistant Minister at 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, Que., Feb. Ist. 

Kreplin, Rev. Jost, Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., Jan. 18. 

Sloan, Rev. James, Uptergrove, Knox 
Church, East Oro, Esson Church, and Jar- 
rett, Willis Church, Ont., Feb. 22. 

Webb, Rev. Steven W., Monkton-Cranbrook 
Pastoral Charge, Ont., Feb. 29. 

Woensdregt, Rev. Yme, Edmonton, Day- 
spring Church, Alta., Jan. 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.I., CIA 6T2. 

Kensington/St. John’s, New London pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Rev. Bert Vancook, Sum- 
merside Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I., CIN 2V5. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge., Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG IMO. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 

D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 

Ont., P4N 6T6. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 
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Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Grant 
R. MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchen- 
er, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 1H7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6L 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1MS5. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., (Exten- 
sion charge), Rev. Hugh Appel, 1360 
Vancouver Cresc., Burlington, Ont., L7M 
1W2. 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 

Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO. 
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Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator Designate: Rev. B.A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO0. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maissoneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
NOE 1Y6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gorrie 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Jamie- 
son, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 1HO. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 
Freele Street, London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. David S. 
Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 64, 
Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1SO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
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Seniors: clean, affordable, bachelor and one 
bedroom; park setting; close to shopping; 
stove and fridge. 33433 Switzer, Abbots- 
ford, B.C. V2S 1Y9 (853-0333) $130.00; 
$175.00. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
is growing, and we are looking fora 
strong, effective, Associate Min- 
ister. 


We seek a Minister of Devel- 
opment who will participate fully in 
the overall life and work of the 
Church, and who will have primary 
responsibilities in education and 
growth. 


For further information please con- 
tact: 
The Rev. Karl English 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
703 Heritage Dr. SW 
Calgary, AB T2V2W4 
Tel. No. (403) 255-0001 


MINISTER 
for 
non denominational 
suburban church 
established in 1833 


Benefits include: salary, car allowance, 
O.H.1.P., pension fund contributions, 
group insurance, house & utilities. 


Applications are invited from ordained 
clergy of major denominations. 


For further information write to: 
Pastoral Relations Committee 
Farringdon Independent Church 
287 Mount Pleasant Road 
Brantford, Ontario N3T 1V2 


ASSOCIATE AND SUCCESSOR 
BRIDLEWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Associate and Successor Minister 
of Bridlewood Presbyterian Church. The 
successful candidate will equally share in 
and gradually assume responsibility for the 
pastoral ministry of the congregation. 


For further information, contact John Mc- 
Cullough, Chairman of the Call Commit- 
tee, 3 Carondale Cres., Agincourt, Ontario 
M1W 2A9. 


DEACONESS VACANCY 

Collingwood — Four Seasons Recreational 
Community Has Spiritual Needs. 
Required: Assistant specializing in Christian 
Education, First Presbyterian Church, 200 
Maple Street, Collingwood, Ontario LOY 
2R2. Contact: Hilton Smith. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Atla., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL 0CO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C., V7V IMI. 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. R.J.P. Foulis, #506 - 
620 7th Avenue, New Westminster, B.C., 
V3M S5T6. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1B0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7E 4H6. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MaclIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C., V5S 3S8. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W IC1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. Leslie T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooke, B.C., VOS 
INO. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. S.J. 
Stewart, Grace Presbyterian Church, 1009 
- 15th Ave., S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2R 
OSS. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alberta: Full-time 
Director of Programme & Education; c/o 
The Search Committee, First Presbyterian 
Church, 10025 - 105th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T5J 1C8. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
— adental technician to work in Taiwan 
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— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counSellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 

Some urgent personnel needs — 

A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 

Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 

Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 

— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Primary Tutorial Teachers 

— Managers 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 

— Building/Construction builders and design- 
ers 


Needed in China: 
“*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.’’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Alberta: 
Mrs. Doreen Hall, 
59 Westglen Crescent S.W., 
CALGARY, Alberta, 
T3C 2X5. 
Telephone: R. (403) 242-8781. 


PRESBYTERY CLERKS 
Presbytery of Quebec: 
The Rev. George Yando, 
Presbyterian Manse, 
INVERNESS, Quebec, 
GOS 1KO. 
Telephone: R. (418) 453-2174 


Presbytery of Edmonton: 

Mr. Norman Hill, 

5547 - 10th Avenue, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, 

T6L 1Y5. 

Telephone: R. (403) 463-4589 


Presbytery of Vancouver Island: 

The Rev. Les Barclay, 

Box 54, 

SOOKE, B.C., 

VOS INO. 

Telephones: C. (604) 642-4124 
R. (604) 642-5481 


Easter 1n January 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


H had grown up in a small town in Ontario. Everybody knew him, espe- 
(Sie in the later years when it was common knowledge that he was an 
alcoholic. It’s not that he didn’t have money. It’s just that he didn’t have it at the 
right time. He’d have to borrow a dime to phone home from jail, to see if some- 
one could come and get him. He was a constant embarrassment to himself and to 


his family. 


It’s not that he didn’t want to stop drinking. He knew he should. But knowing 
and doing were two entirely different matters. 


And then it happened. No bolt 
from the blue. No being struck by 
lightning, but rather a gradual painful 
dawning of a truth that began to sear 
his soul. He was getting sick of being 
sick. He was tired of being shunned. 
He was fed up with people looking at 
him with pity in their eyes. They 
looked at him, yes, but they never in- 
vited him anywhere. After all, who 
wants a scene? And he could create 
one — with great ease. 

Someone finally invited him — to 
a meeting — a meeting of people 
who had something in common. At 
one time, they drank far too much 
and their drinking got them into deep 
trouble and it made them ill, ghastly 
ill. But they found a way out — a 
fellowship of men and women who 
followed 12 steps or rules and who 
found that when they depended on a 
Higher Power — they could actually 
stop drinking and start living. 

Our friend didn’t find it easy. He 
might have been a little dumb to do 
all that drinking, but he wasn’t stu- 
pid. He could figure these things out 
himself. To his surprise, the people 
in the fellowship weren’t impressed 
with his intellectual prowess. They 
told him to keep things simple and 
read the big book and do what it says. 


He finally heard them and when he 
gave up trying to be strong and 
smart, then things began to happen. 
His Higher Power finally had some 
room to manoeuvre. Our friend faced 
the truth about himself and when no 
one was looking, he got on his knees 
and put himself into the hands of the 
One he understood to be God. 

End of story? No, there is more. 


New life! 
New beginnings! 
New ways of 
seeing and 
understanding! 


Read: 
II Corinthians 5:16-6:2 
John 20:24-29 


The town was surprised at the trans- 
formation. So was he. He threw him- 
self into business and into helping 
other people with the same problem 
that had occupied so much of his time 
and energy. 

In the late 70s, something, rather 
unsettling at first, began to form in 
his mind. He was being led into an- 
other avenue of service, this time in 
the church. He had obeyed the big 
book. Now he had to obey the Spirit. 
He began his studies and in the early 
80s, was ordained to the priesthood. 

In telling his story, he apologizes 


Dil 


periodically for shouting and getting 
worked up. “‘After all, it’s worth get- 
ting excited about! God gave me new 
life! I was dying and he allowed me 
to live!”’ 

At this point, the text from II Co- 
rinthians 5:17 makes a great deal of 
sense. “‘When anyone is joined to 
Christ, he is a new being; the old has 
gone, the new has come.”’ 

When I heard that story on a Jan- 
uary evening, I couldn’t but think — 
Easter! That’s an Easter story! Easter 
has come early this year! 

It fits so beautifully. The old has 
gone. The new is right here. “‘I was 
dying and God gave me the beautiful 
gift of life.’ 

Hasn't that been happening 
throughout the ages, since the empty 
tomb was found and the risen Christ 
discovered? New life! New begin- 
nings! New ways of seeing and un- 
derstanding! The old has gone — 
gone forever. 

Having read thus far could it be 
that you are thinking, Hmm — high 
drama, the unusual, the extraordi- 
nary? But that’s not me! Does it 
mean that I can’t get in on the action 
Just because I’m so ordinary? 

The answer is a resounding ‘‘Of 
course not!’’ Easter is for you and me 
— the ordinary people of the world. 
We need Easter as much as anyone. 
And it’s available! The power, the 
light, the understanding and God’s 
wonderful gifts are for us. 

May we see them and reach out 
and with Thomas be able to say, 
‘*My Lord and my God!”’ 


() God of power and light. Hal- 
lelujah! You are alive! And 
you can make people who are dying 
alive, alive to your Presence and your 
remarkable Love. Thank you that we 
can be your Easter people, not only 
in January, but through the whole 
year. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 
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The Board of 
Congregational 
Life has a 

>. Lot to Share 
2 With You! 


Harry, Helen, Alex, Ray, 
Margaret and Shirley — the 
staff of the B.C.L. — represent | 
Presbyterians sharing 
stewardship, education, 
evangelism, church and 
society, worship and 
camping — all offered to 
support and encourage 
your congregation’s life. 


The Board of Congregational 
Life has a budget for 1987 

of $512,000 made possible 
through your support of 
“Presbyterians Sharing...” 


The total goal of 

“Presbyterians Sharing...” 
(General Assembly Budget ) | 
for 1987 is $7,000,000 | 
from congregations. 


"PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING...” 


What | want 
to say to you 
about raising 
children” 
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Is confirmation 
necessary? 


by Glenn Cooper 


ONVERSATION 
a member of the church?” 


“Then what does it mean to be 


She was obviously upset with me and with the session 
when told that she or her husband had to be a member of a 
congregation if their children were to be baptised. 


‘‘I know all sorts of people who are members on paper, 
and it doesn’t mean a thing. They’re never there. I’m there 
almost every week. I’ve taught Sunday School. I'll proba- 
bly be teaching again. Doesn’t that mean something?”’ 

Her husband answered: ‘‘What other people do or don’t 
do is not really the point. Besides, you’re passing judgment, 
and Christians are not supposed to do that. If that’s the regu- 
lation of the church, then why won’t you become a mem- 
bene 

‘Because I don’t think being a Christian has much to do 
with whether you're willing to go through that particular rit- 
ual.’’ Then to me, ‘‘Is there any example of confirmation in 
the Bible?’’ The only passages that came to mind were in 
Acts 8:17 and 19:6, but they seem to be more a “‘regulariz- 
ing’’ of improper baptisms than what we call confirmation 
or ‘‘joining the church.”’ 

‘‘Other people have had their children baptised in that 
church and they were not members. And I’ve spoken with 
two other Presbyterian ministers in the area who say they 
will baptise our children. One says he would like us to be- 
come members but we don’t have to. The other says that be- 
cause my husband joined the United Church when he was a 
teenager, that’s good enough.’’ 

That other ministers might ignore or bend church regula- 
tions did not mean it was right, and I said so. And the fact 
that her husband had joined the United Church was true, but 
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he had long since passed the time when he considered him- 
self a believer. ‘‘I just don’t know what I am any more,”’ he 
had told us both. ‘‘I used to watch the TV evangelists a lot, 
and now I’m just confused about Christianity.’’ His honesty 
means that there is a door open to faith, and that he knows 
baptism is more important than meeting the letter of the 
law. 

She went on: ‘‘If the church is moving towards allowing 
all baptised people, including children, to take communion, 
then what’s the point of joining the church?”’ 

It was then that I said, ‘‘You’ve got me.’’ We decided 
that the thing to do was take it back to the session for further 
discussion, and that neither of us would close the door. 

On a subsequent visit we looked at the Book of Forms, 
Section 110.4, where it says that one parent must be *‘a 
confirmed member of the Christian Church, baptised, and 
... fulfilling the covenant engagement of baptism.’’ She 
agreed that, since she had seen the regulation in black and 
white, she would become a member. But she still did not 
think it was right. 


| Re wamenicons It’s the sort of conversation that is 
both stimulating and unnerving. I have known the 
woman for more than ten years, since I first came to this 
parish, and had performed their wedding. Arguing with 
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| people you like and trust can be quite stimulating. 

Some interesting points were raised. 

Does church membership mean having your name on the 
roll? 
__ Since we have an open Table (members in full commu- 
_nion of any branch of the Church are invited) does that not 
include people from churches who say that baptism alone is 
entrance to the Church? 
_ Since our church allows children to participate at the Ta- 

ble (or at least we seem to be moving in that direction), 

_ what are we going to do about confirmation? Has it become 
‘‘a practice without a theology,’’ as some have suggested? 


S vscestion For the sake of discussion, argu- 
ments for retaining confirmation are presented here, 
with replies. 


It is necessary for Christians to profess their faith 
publicly. 

We do that symbolically every time we attend worship, 
and actually when we say the Apostles’ Creed (or other 
statement of faith) during worship. 


How would sessions decide who was to vote on issues 

like calling a minister or the election of elders, which are 
currently restricted to members? 
This raises again the question of what membership 
_means. Many sessions, at the election of elders, have to 
_deal with the peculiar practice of members voting when they 
have been in church perhaps once a year over the past de- 
cade. They have fulfilled their legal obligations of mem- 
bership, even though they and the session know it means 
little. Why not, instead, have all such vote by secret ballot 
using sealed, signed envelopes? Before any were opened 
-and counted, the session would eliminate the few votes 
from people who were not part of the congregation. Even in 
large congregations, sessions know who is active and who 
is not. 
| Being part of the Church means more than going to 
church regularly, so why should attendance be the basis 
for membership? 

Being a part of the Church is not /ess than regular atten- 
‘dance. Despite the temper of our times, the notion of 
*“‘churchless Christianity’’ is a contradiction in terms for a 
biblical church like ours. 


What would happen to the General Assembly Budget 
Allocation, which is based on the number of members in 
a congregation? 

That can be changed, and perhaps ought to be in any 
case, if only to reflect economic differences across the 
country. A figure based on a percentage of money raised by 
congregations over, say, a five-year period would probably 
be a fairer system than the one used at present. 


What would happen to our statistical records? 
It is likely that they would more accurately reflect con- 
gregational life if they were based on actual Sunday atten- 


dance rather than on the congregational roll. 


How would sessions purge or revise the roll? 

They would not have to, because people’s membership in 
the church would be indicated by where their feet took them 
at worship time, not by whether they were on a list. Ses- 
sions would keep a more general ‘‘congregational list’’ that 
would show who really was active in the church. 


What about people who contribute to the church but 
never attend? 

The embarrassment would end. Probably every session 
has been in the position of considering taking the name of 
an inactive member off the roll, but hestitating because a 
regular contribution indicates at least some interest in the 
church’s life. There have often been grumblings, though, 
that it felt like membership was for sale. 

Would elders still have districts for visitation? 

Yes, but they would be simpler to manage. Elders would 
still know who was active in the church and who was not. In 
the case of people inactive, despite regular visitation and 
pastoral care, they could be removed from the elder’s dis- 
trict and removed from the mailing list without the sugges- 
tion that they were being excommunicated. In fact, by their 
actions they would have excommunicated themselves long 
ago (in the sense that they had taken themselves out of the 
community of the church). Communion cards could still be 
used. 


How would the session respond to requests for infant 
baptism? 

Again it would be simpler than at present, because if the 
parents were part of the congregation, there would be no 
reason not to baptise their child. If they were not part of the 
congregation, it would present a good opportunity to talk 
about the meaning and purpose of baptism. 


(_oNcLusion There may be other matters not 
discussed here, but a reasonable argument can be 
made for eliminating Confirmation. The theological consid- 
erations have been mentioned only briefly, but perhaps a di- 
alogue will begin in the church that sees them adequately 
covered. If a distinction may be made between an institution 
and a community, eliminating the notion of membership 
based on a person’s name on a roll may help move the 
church closer to community and further from institution. 


Glenn Cooper is the minister at Point Edward 
and Brigden Presbyterian Churches in Ontario. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Whatsoever things are honest. . . 


(Qe Soon! The motion picture — or more probably, the TV miniseries 
— ‘‘The Jim and Tammy Bakker Story.’’ Count on it .. . as sure as adver- 
tisers made Neilson ratings. They who live by showbiz. . . 

But it is too easy to make brickbats out of straw men. A little perspective is in 
order here. The revelations, machinations and fulminations are not original, in 
spite of a gasping public. From the late 1920s through to the early 40s, California 
evangelist Aimee Semple McPherson was embroiled in a number of ‘scandals’ 
that drew the attention of the national and international media. In the 70s, Marjoe 


For seven years, such was the im- 
plication of much that came over the 
airwaves from PTL, when there must 
have been much anguish and pain left 
festering and unresolved. 

Then there is the unrelenting need 
for money. All institutions need 
money. But money garnered by a 


Gortner, who had begun his career as 
an evangelist as a child, revealed that 
it had all been a put-on, starred in a 
biographical movie, was interviewed 
by Playboy and went on the talkshow 
circuit. Competing for space with the 
PTL/Bakker story was the report 
from Italy that the Italian government 
had issued arrest warrants for Arch- 
bishop Paul Marcinkus, and two of 
his clerical associates, as part of the 
government’s investigation into the 
financial collapse of a major bank. 
Marcinkus has served as a bodyguard 
to the Pope and as President of the 
Vatican Bank — known formally as 
the Institute for Religious Works. 

But, though money talks, in the 
matter of scandal among the religious 
folk, sex shouts. In any case that 
one’s a dead end. There are no extra- 
dition treaties with Vatican City. 

Those who are prominent are vul- 
nerable. Those who court promi- 
nence more vulnerable still. And 
there will always be those among the 
prominent and the obscure, who oc- 
casionally weaken and yield to temp- 
tation. There may even be one or two 
Presbyterians in that category. 

What is more irritating than sad- 
dening is the credibility given to the 
‘message’ beamed from the TV tube, 
from most (though not all) of the 
hair-sprayed hosts. 

Jimmy Swaggart and others pre- 
sent a faith based on an interpretation 
of scripture that posits a God dictat- 
ing to an assortment of cybronauts — 
human teletype machines. The Bible 
is transformed into the same sort of 
document as a telephone directory. 
They do not deserve to be called ‘*Bi- 


God is not 
‘bought off by 
our ethical 
behaviour 


(ethics and 
righteousness are 
not synonymous). 


ble-believing Christians.’’ They do 
not take the Bible seriously enough 
— in all its diversity, subtlety, and 
underlying thematic unity. When one 
of this number is exposed as having a 
moral flaw or failing, the whole mes- 
sage and ministry is called into ques- 
tion. Similarly, when this approach 
to scripture is heralded, and when 
one detail in one verse is found to be 
historically in error, or in contradic- 
tion to another verse, or otherwise 
open to question, the whole witness 
and reliability of scripture collapses. 

Another emphasis in their common 
appeal promotes the idea that real 
Christians lead charmed lives. Evil is 
only illusory when it befalls one who 
is ‘‘right with Jesus.’’ It may seem to 
be bad, but if one waits long enough, 
all will be restored and the purpose 
made clear — in this life, and usually 
in terms of the rewards that this 
world values. 
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kind of emotional blackmail . . .? 
Oral Roberts can only ‘die’ once, but 
the Oral Roberts University complex, 
a monument to one man’s vision and 
many people’s desire to escape into 
legalism (grace is so indiscrimi- 
nate!), will need another eight mil- 
lion and another, and another. 

Much money is involved. Thus the 
unedifying rumours of “‘corporate 
takeovers.’’ The Lord’s work shares 
space with the sometimes piratical 
world of high finance! 

Research has shown that much of 
the money given to these causes — 
from Canada anyway — comes from 
lonely, elderly people, living on a 
pension, with a lifetime’s memories 
crowded into a bed-sitting-room, or 
some other ghetto for the old that of- 
ten smells of disinfectant and urine. 
And, to our shame, they are too often 
left there to be warmed by TV smiles 
and computer-written letters sent in 
response to even warmer appeals. 

We do not have the right either to 
cluck in disapproval or to engage in a 
little discreet gloating over the spec- 
tacle unfolding to the south of our 
border. Until we have the courage 
and the clarity that refuses to fudge 
on our understanding of scripture, 
until we unequivocally declare that 
God is not ‘bought off’ by our ethical 
behaviour (ethics and righteousness 
are not synonymous), we too have 
failed. 

There is, and always will be, a 
mystery in suffering. Our Lord’s 
most passionate prayer, “‘. . . if it be 
possible let this cup pass from me 
. . .”’ was answered with a No. 
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One for the CGIT 


Just a note to thank you very sin- 
cerely for the fine picture you put in 
The Record of the CGIT. To an old 
86-year-old leader, it was lovely to 
see the happy girls in their middies; it 
brought back many happy memories. 

Thanks again for The Record. You 
are ‘‘doing good!”’ 

Bessie Fraser Allan, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Thoughtful and fruitful 


Your editorial of March was one of 
your best. Thoughtful and fruitful. 

Of course I tend to commend those 
who think as I do, but you are right 
on track in this case. 

Alone in one’s room, meditative, 
receptive, submissive, we face our 
faith and marvel at its depth. 

Margaret W. Campbell, 
Calgary, Alta. 


More on spirituality 


I read with interest your editorial 
in the March issue of The Presbyteri- 
an Record. 

I think you have put your finger on 
an important aspect of Christian nur- 
ture and growth — ‘‘the spiritual life 
of the individual Christian.’’ 

Is it fair to conclude that your read- 
ers may expect further articles in fu- 
ture issues that will address this sub- 
ject and help to give it some focus, 
which you admit it needs? 

I hope your concern for the devel- 
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LETTERS 


opment of a personal spirituality will 
go beyond a single editorial. 

Cedric C. Pettigrew, 

Halifax, N.S. 


Ed. In answer to your question, such 
is my hope. My editorial has not been 
the ‘‘single’’ contribution on the sub- 
Ject (e.g., ‘‘Presbyterian Spirituality 
— A broader vision,’’ by Clarence 


McMullen, February, 1987, Re- 
cord). 
Gossipy prayer and 


mistaken identity 


With reference to your March edi- 
torial, I was interested in your obser- 
vations on prayer — particularly in 
the somewhat superfluous tendency 
to keep God informed. There is also 
the prayerful ‘grape-vine’ which 
brings those ‘‘gathered to worship”’ 
up to date on other people’s personal 
affairs. Often the two are artistically 
combined in a form of self-express- 
ion which might be taken by a harsh 
critic to be hardly distinguishable 
from gossip. 

This very human activity arises 
from an inadequate concept of Who 
God Is. This can be so serious as to 
involve a mistake of identity — as in- 
stanced in the very perceptive article 
by David Blake and Paddy Monag- 
han, where Eire is taken for God. 
The Lord spoke truly when he said of 
many who would claim him as Mas- 
ter, ‘‘I never knew you. . .”’ 

John B. Witchell, 
Pierrefonds, Que. 


WISDEM 
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Protestant atheists 
vs. Catholic atheists 

I must express my surprise that 
The Record (March) would publish at 
face value the peculiar article “‘Ire- 
land: the blood sacrifice,’’ reprinted 
from the Irish Presbyterian Herald. 

The article would seem to have 
stressed two main points: (1) that Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants in Ire- 
land are driven to their irrational ha- 
tred of each other by unChristian and 
possibly demonic blood oaths passed 
down from their celtic or covenanter 
roots; and (2) that stability can return 
to Ireland only if both communities 
repent and ‘abandon everything ex- 
cept Jesus.’ 

The first point may offer an inter- 
esting perspective of the initial moti- 
vation for the animosity that devel- 
oped between the two communities. 
But the tragic history of Ireland has 
layered a pattern of mutual misunder- 
standing and violence, so that these 
mystic roots are hardly perceptible in 
explaining what motivates today’s 
actors. 

As for the second point, the likeli- 
hood of success for mass evangelism 
seems to offer limited hope for a 
struggle that is today essentially po- 
litical, involving what has been 
called ‘Protestant atheists fighting 
against Catholic atheists.’ 

While the article fails to offer a se- 
rious approach for Christian reconcil- 
iation, The Record Editor does de- 
serve to be commended for provok- 


Noel Watson 
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ing our response to the Irish problem. 
Canadian Presbyterians, I believe, 
could join with Roman Catholics to 
show Ireland that our model of ecu- 
menical reconciliation can help build 
a more tolerant community. The Irish 
problem is one for which many non- 
churchgoers hold our institutions par- 
tially responsible, and many cultural 
ties between the two countries are 
close enough that Canadians could be 
heard. 
Mark McElwain, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The following is a copy (addressed to 
The Record) of a letter written to the 
Members of Parliament. 


No right to the 
‘final solution’ 


I am embarrassed and dismayed 
that again the issue of capital punish- 
ment is before the Parliament and 
public of Canada. I am embarrassed 
that we should come under the neg- 
ative focus of such a humane interna- 
tional organization as Amnesty Inter- 
national, of which I am a member. I 
am dismayed by the irony in the fact 
that the three Axis Powers, against 
whom we fought in World War II for 
the defence of civilized values, have 
abolished the death penalty while 
maintaining homicide rates compara- 
ble with, or lower than, our own. Yet 
we contemplate again sharing with 
two allies from that War, now the 
world’s superpowers, in employing 
the ultimate act of retributive justice. 

Since statistical evidence fails to 
support the deterrent value of capital 
punishment but tends even to weigh 
toward the opposite effect, re-institu- 
tion would only add to violence, 
namely, with that carried out by the 
state in all the solemnity of its legis- 
lative and juridical procedures. We 
would be making a dramatic affirma- 
tion of the view that revenge rather 
than correction is the end of justice. 

As a Christian, I am mindful that 
the central figurative symbol of my 
faith represents an instrument of exe- 
cution, visited by unjust and implau- 
sible judgment upon Jesus Christ. 
The symbol continues to be cele- 
brated, not for its intrinsic propriety, 
but for the triumph of love over evil 
and of gentleness over violence in the 


One who suffered crucifixion. 

I urge you as parliamentarians to 
direct your energies positively to- 
ward building a humane society. This 
surely involves identifying individu- 
als as well as political, social and cul- 
tural factors which are culpable in 
creating conditions of frustration and 
deprivation in our society. Because 
victims of the latter tend to predomi- 
nate among perpetrators of mur- 
derous violence who are apprehended 
and dealt with by state justice, we 
have no moral right to visit the ‘final 
solution’ upon them while our social 
and political solutions remain so am- 
biguous and incomplete. And I have 
to add further, the record does not 
permit us to claim finality and infalli- 
bility for our judicial system. 

W. James S. Farris, 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Knox College 


A cure for “Saturday 
Night Fever” 


I have a cure for Saturday Night 
Fever. Or Wednesday or Friday 
Night Fever or any ailment which 
prevents a minister from writing a 
good sermon. Use someone else’s 
good sermon. I suggested this cure 
once to a minister (not my own) who 
rejected it with horror. I still say, 
‘Why not?”’ 

Why preach a poor sermon? At 
church I am often fed a thin gruel of 
personal reminiscences, church his- 
tory and old Reader’s Digest jokes 
instead of being offered any substan- 
tial spiritual nourishment. Ministers 
surely have or have access to vol- 
umes of great sermons. Why not se- 
lect, edit (when necessary), and pre- 
ach one of these compositions? 

Wouldn’t we in the pews profit 
more from hearing a sermon written 
by a superb preacher like Jonathan 
Edwards, George Whitefield, John 
Wesley, Martin Lloyd Jones, Peter 
Marshall, Harry Emerson Fosdick or 
C. W. Spurgeon, than from hearing 
another one of our own pastor’s 
‘*Saturday Night’’ productions? 

If a clergyman should fear that, in 
choosing to preach another man’s 
sermon, he would be thought not to 
be earning his salary, he could pre- 

continued on page 31 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


From the hard pew 


‘‘But what was so compelling 
about a doormat?’’ George persisted. 
‘“‘If you needed a new doormat for 
the church, you just went out and 
bought a doormat!”’ 

‘‘George, you just don’t seem to 
understand,’’ I said. ‘‘A threadbare 
doormat represented a problem, and 
you just didn’t go around solving 
problems by making summary deci- 
sions. These things had to be thought 
out. Are you sure that you really need 
a doormat? This old one looks pretty 
good to me. Last time we wore it 
down to the backing, we’re only part 
way there now, and these things are 
getting expensive — the last one cost 
$1.77 and they’ve gone up in price 
since then! If we are going to get a 
new doormat, we should consider 
changing the style. We could aban- 
don the old style with ‘welcome’ 
sculpted into it, and adopt a different 
message this time — like ‘forever.’ 
Then too we should consider replac- 
ing the old cocoa mat with a new 
plastic material — they come in five 
different colours now. Then we must 
not forget that Harry’s brother-in-law 
can get the old-style mat for us at 
wholesale prices. 

‘‘That sort of thing takes a lot of 
discussion,’’ I added. 


I went on to say, “‘George, you 
must understand also that there were 
three classes of problems in those 
days: small, medium and large, and 
they were treated differently. And 
they still are.”’ 

‘‘A doormat would be in the 
‘small’ classification,’’ George vol- 
unteered, ‘‘so why would it take so 
long?”’ 


Gordon Hodgson 


E XPERT RULE: DISCUSSIONS ON A DOORMAT 

‘*A doormat?’’ George asked. ‘‘Why would they spend hours discussing 
a doormat?’’ George was here again on his weekly drop-in visit. Being semi-re- 
tired, he didn’t have all that much to do, so why not do it in my office? 

‘‘Everybody knew about doormats — participatory democracy of the fifties,”’ 
I replied. ‘‘The nineteen-fifties — like 30 years ago!’’ When the church needed a 
new doormat, it had to be discussed fully, with input from everybody. In fact, 
there was no way to deal with it without everybody getting into the act!’ 


. . to be sure that 
solving the problem 
over there doesn’t 


create another 
problem over here. 


‘‘Wrong! A doormat in the fifties 
was in the ‘medium’ classification. 
Something in the ‘small’ classifica- 
tion was very different. For example, 
a broken window-pane was ‘small’.’’ 

‘*Seems to me to be the same as a 
new doormat,’ George insisted. 

‘‘In the great scheme of things,”’ I 
said, ‘‘a broken window-pane is 
smaller because it doesn’t require 
discussion. The window is broken, 
the rain and small birds come in, and 
the choir gets wet, and the congrega- 
tion is distracted. The janitor goes 
and gets a new piece of glass and puts 
it in. That’s it. No discussion.”’ 

‘‘Okay, what’s classified as 
‘large’?’’ George asked. 

‘‘That’s easy. That’s when the 
church building burns down, or the 
roof blows off, or the minister runs 
1) 9 gee 

‘*With the church librarian. . . .”’ 

‘*No, no, with the bank account.”’ 

‘*So what’s so different about all 
those ‘large’ things?”’ 

‘‘Very simple! They all require 
outside help — like experts. None of 
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them can be handled locally in the 
normal course of events. They re- 
quire professional experts, whether 
architectural/constructional, hot pur- 
suit, or perhaps civil/criminal law.” 

The blank look on George’s face 
was fading. ‘‘I think I’m getting it: 
‘small’ means something simple and 
obvious. If it’s broken, fix it.”’ 

And he went on, ‘“‘If it’s beyond 
our ability to deal with locally, we 
refer it to the professional experts. 

‘‘But,’’ he said, “‘I don’t under- 
stand the doormat thing properly yet. 
Why did we spend so much time dis- 
cussing it? Why didn’t we just go and 
get a new doormat like the window- 
pane?’’ 

‘‘Everybody wanted to help with 
the doormat, and that made it very 
complex. And it was doubly complex 
because everyone was _ himself/her- 
self an expert on the topic. On the 
other hand, when the building burns 
down, or the minister runs off, or 
whatever happens on that scale of 
misadventure, we are no longer ex- 
perts and we simply call professional 
experts in to solve our problem which 
by definition is now a ‘large’ prob- 
lem. 

‘*And,’’ I continued, “‘the larger 
the problem, the more experts re- 
quired, and the more remote the 
whole issue becomes.’’ 

‘‘That’s when we call consultants 
in?’’ George asked. 

‘‘Indeed,’’ I replied, ‘‘Those are 
commonly the experts — the institu- 
tional witch-doctors! They borrow 
your watch to tell you the time, and 
then charge you for the service ren- 
dered. 

‘‘Anyway,’’ I summarized, “‘the 
bigger the problem, the more remote 
its solution, and the more subject you 
are to the rule of experts.’’ 

‘‘Before we leave the doormat — 
it was the ‘medium’ problem of the 
fifties — can you tell me what the 
doormat of the eighties is?’” George 


asked. 

‘‘Anything of a modest cost that 
comes in a variety of sizes, shapes 
and colours, and something that ev- 
erybody has. In a church building, it 
could be a VCR camera or video 
unit, for example. No budget officer 
in his right mind would ever leave 
such an item exposed in the church 
budget if he didn’t want hours of dis- 
cussion at the annual general meet- 
ing. 

“These ‘medium’ things aren’t 
worth worrying very much about in 
church budgets or anywhere else for 
that matter,’’ I went on. “‘It’s the 
‘big’ things we have to watch 
Toueey! ot 

‘Like the minister... .”’ 

‘No, no, church members are like 
people, and people have the same 
classification of problems — small, 
medium and large — and they handle 
them in the same way. Fix the ‘little’ 
ones, discuss the ‘medium’ ones and 
turn the ‘big’ ones over to the ex- 
perts.”’ 

**Sounds good,’’ George said. 

‘*Sure, right up to the point of dis- 
covering that the experts are com- 
monly totally incompetent, except in 
hiding their total incompetence.”’ 

‘Oh, come now, you’re being too 
hard on them. Where would we be 
without politicians to solve our 
‘large’ problems? These are the peo- 
ple we depend upon to look after our 
taxes, our defence, our foreign trade, 
our 

‘*Social justice,’’ I added. ‘‘And 
what do they do with all those hu- 
mongous ‘big’ problems? They turn 
them over to other sets of experts — 
bureaucrats and/or your friendly 
neighbourhood rent-an-expert estab- 
lishment.”’ 

‘‘So what’s wrong with that?’ 
George demanded. 

‘Nothing really, as long as some- 
body remains in charge of it all, so 
that it’s treated like a ‘medium’ prob- 
lem where everyone has a contribu- 
tion to make in the analysis and solu- 
tion. And in particular, everyone has 
to be sure that solving the problem 
over there doesn’t create another 
problem over here.’”’ 

““Okay, why not treat the whole 
thing and its parts as a megaproject, 
like they do in industry?”’ 


‘‘Megaprojects are like dinosaurs 
now, still a few around, but generally 
functioning as though they were de- 
signed by a committee totally out of 
control, with everybody in it for 
what’s in it for each of them, and no- 
body in overall management,’’ I re- 
plied. 

‘‘So what we have,’’ I went on, 
*‘is a whole bunch of little kingdoms, 
whether in megaprojects or society as 
a whole, with competing interests 
and continual confrontations, and the 
strong (the experts) in dominant posi- 
tions, and the weak (the rest of us) 
getting the short end of the stick. And 
in every case, whether it is an ice- 
breaker, the forest industry, free 
trade, cultural policy, or whatever, 
the experts come out with decisions 
that bottom-line well for the powerful 
in their sector, but almost invariably 
damage the unpowerful. Thus free 
trade wrecks social justice and the 
cultural industries, the forest industry 
settlement impacts the employment 
picture negatively. . .”’ 

“Uh . . . what’s that supposed to 
mean?”’ 

‘*Another 5000 jobs gone,”’ I an- 
swered. 

‘‘What we need to do,”’ I contin- 
ued, “‘is to invoke the principle of 
preferential option. .. .”’ 

‘Is that like a stock option?’’ 
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George asked. 

‘Well, hardly; a stock option is a 
situation where an insider gets to buy 
company stock at, say, $1 when it is 
selling outside for $30. The prefer- 
ential option is something newer. 
You can think of the preferential op- 
tion as a test for social viability of a 
project. If implementing a project — 
like planting a forest in a Third 
World country — results in the poor 
and oppressed benefiting more than 
anyone else, the poor are said to have 
a preferential option, and the project 
is defensible in terms of social jus- 
tice. 

‘‘On the other hand,’’ I went on, 
‘if the poor and oppressed fail to 
benefit as much as the experts, 
whether local or First World experts, 
the project is said to fail the prefer- 
ential option test.”’ 

‘‘Sounds great! Say, did Jesus in- 
vent the preferential option?’’ 
George wondered. 

‘*‘He wasn’t into that kind of jar- 
gon, but he did say something about 
feeding people when they were hun- 
gry, and clothing them when they 
were naked, and visiting them when 
they were in prison. .. .”’ oO 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


J. Charles Hay 


On to the future 


I began a column a while back with the words: ‘‘It takes a lot to radicalize a 
senior citizen. .... Something like El Salvador.”’ 

Just before sitting down to write this column, at Dr. Klempa’s invitation I had 
spoken to the students of the three Montreal colleges on my reactions to El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua. I was very warmly received, and the question period follow- 
ing was both lively and enjoyable. But I did provoke some negative reaction 
leading to some very appropriate questions. No problem with that. But af- 
terwards one of the students came to thank me made reference to the quotation 


with which I began, and added the 
comment that, in her opinion, it was 
sometimes much more difficult to 
radicalize some of our junior citi- 
zens. 

And that set me to thinking. As we 
get older the options close in on us. I 
mean, I haven’t exactly been over- 
whelmed by job offers recently. At 
least not the kind that pay much. And 
after retirement you are quite literally 
living off yesterday’s capital, which 
puts some restraints on your life- 
style. But the major temptation for 
those of us whose future tends to be 
in our past is to live off our intellec- 


_ to open up a future that belongs to Christ, and 
therefore a future full of liberty and hope. 


tual capital — and even yesterday’s 
spiritual capital: to let our yesterdays 
shape our todays and tomorrows; to 
let nostalgia take over; to give up any 
attempt to shape events, and simply 
to react to them. 

Richard Hofstadter once accused 
some American reformers (read Ca- 
nadian) of always wanting to stand 
on the rear platform of a railway car 
gazing back at the neat homes and 
clean white spires of the town where 
they think they lived, hoping that 
things can again be as clear as they 
once were. That’s a constant tempta- 
tion for all of us. But it closes off the 
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options. Life will do that for us soon 
enough. Why then do we choose that 
route before we have to? 

I love that passage in Luke where 
Jesus sets out his own agenda. It was 
in the synagogue of his home town. 
He chose a passage from out of his 
own tradition, but it was a passage 
that opened the door to the future 
rather than shutting the door to the 
future. ‘‘He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives . . . . to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed 

.. .’’ Jesus appeals to the tradition 
in order to open up the future, not to 
foreclose on it. It is the source of lib- 
eration, and not an instrument of op- 
pression. It calls on us to move into 
the future that we might claim it for 
Christ, and in the process set men, 
and women, free. 

Marjorie and I spent some time in 
San Jose with a young theologian, 
who took us, in a very shaky jeep, on 
a tour of an incredibly impoverished 
barrio. In the process he reminded 
me that ‘“‘liberation theology’’ was 
not, as in North America, a class- 
room exercise, but it had come out of 
impoverished barrios like this. Read- 
ing the Bible had forced them to re- 
flect on their poverty and on the cir- 
cumstances that created and sus- 
tained it. If the book of Genesis tea- 
ches us that we have been created in 
God’s image, then we must be 
treated with dignity. If the Lord gave 
the earth to Adam and Eve — re- 
presentatives of the whole human 
race — then it should not belong to 
the ‘‘fourteen families’’ of El Salva- 
dor. Hence the Bible, with its em- 
phasis on liberation, could not be 
used to maintain the status quo, to 
keep our tomorrows like our yester- 
days, but to open up a future that be- 
longs to Christ, and therefore a future 
full of liberty and hope. 

So, senior citizens of whatever 
age, on to the future! 

O 


SUGGESTION Box 


A “family” reunion 


national gatherings. The participation 
of the entire membership of each 
congregation was not possible at 
those events either. Much of the spe- 
cial sense of the gathering-in of a 
community of communities is lost. 
Too often today, our youth only ex- 
perience the relatively small gather- 


\ x } hat this church needs is a good mass rally! From my childhood years, I 

can still remember the large Presbyterian Services of Witness that were 
held each year in the largest sanctuary in Hamilton. They brought together count- 
less people, young and old, from all our congregations across the city for an af- 
ternoon or evening of sacred song and the Word of God. The building was filled 
upstairs and down to overflowing, and if you were late in arriving, you might 
have to squeeze into some lower room and listen via the loudspeaker. It left me 
with the strong impression of a church that was alive, vibrant and far-reaching in 
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. a chance to experience the body assembled 
in triumphant celebration. 


its membership. Each congregation 
in the area did their utmost to get 
more and more people out to these 
exciting celebrations of faith. It was 
like Easter Sunday, Christmas Sun- 
day, family reunions and a pep rally 
all rolled into one. If anyone was 
missing, the experience was incom- 


plete. I know that many others have 
experienced similar celebrations at 
youth, women’s or men’s confer- 
ences. But these don’t include all the 
people of the congregation. 

There seem to be a few events such 
as these in recent memory, but gener- 
ally they have been national or inter- 
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ings of their own congregation or the 
occasional youth rally. They never 
get a chance to see and hear and par- 
ticipate with 1,000 Presbyterians in 
praise — to balance their face-to-face 
small group with an experience of the 
*‘whole’’ body. 

At Crieff Hills we have been hold- 
ing an outdoor Service of Witness 
each year with the aim of filling a 
valley with worshippers. The invita- 
tion goes out to all our churches with- 
in a two-hour drive, and they are en- 
couraged to come by the carload and 
busload for a Sunday afternoon. This 
year, at the end of May, we hope to 
see several hundred people of all ages 
at this Service. All nature sings with 
the worshippers, and the warmth of 
friends meeting friends adds to the 
glorious glow. Everyone brings their 
own chairs or they sit on the ground, 
and there are no walls to restrict the 
capacity. 

It is not possible to hold this kind 
of event on a national basis. It needs 
more than two or three representa- 
tives per congregation. Even a pro- 
vincial or synod gathering is too 
broad, but at least it might be a place 
to start. I would like to challenge 
each region or major metropolitan 
area in our land to hold a mass gath- 
ering type of worship service at least 
once each year. It will give our mem- 
bership and other seekers a chance to 
experience the body assembled in tri- 
umphant celebration. Future genera- 
tions will celebrate the memory and 
move on to even greater things. 


Submitted by the Rev. Robert Spencer, Direc- 
tor of Crieff Hills Community. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


AIDS awareness 


most common feature of the new ads 
is their promotion of the use of con- 
doms and that caused some church 
leaders to give the messages luke- 
warm support at best. Bishop Ber- 
nard Hubert, president of the Canadi- 
an Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
appealed to major media outlets to 


T" world is once again faced with a killer disease on the dimensions of the 
Great Plague. The current scourge of AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome) which destroys the body’s natural defences is not yet as pervasive as 
some previous outbreaks of specific illnesses, but the threat grows with each 
passing day. In Canada alone, AIDS has been reported in all the provinces with 
131 cases recorded since 1981. Of those originally infected, 451 are still living. 
Another 50,000 Canadians are thought to be infected with the virus that transmits 
the disease, although many of them show no symptoms. 
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According to the largest body of 
research available, AIDS can be con- 
tracted in three ways: through the use 
of unclean syringes, usually the re- 
sult of drug addicts sharing needles, 
from the blood of an infected donor 
and, through what is believed to be 
the most common method, from an 
exchange of sexual fluids with some- 
one carrying the virus. 

The simple discussion of the sub- 
ject causes some people to become 
squeamish. They know AIDS exists 
but they don’t want to hear about it 
and certainly don’t want to engage in 
a discussion of what they may regard 
as an unsavoury topic. And that atti- 
tude is the greatest barrier experts 
have to penetrate in attempting to ed- 
ucate the public in how to deal with 
this new and pernicious killer. 


. to bring an 
enlightened 
approach to a 
difficult 
subject without 
harming our 
moral values. 


The controversy over the airing of 
advertising on the subject is a case in 
point. The Canadian Public Health 
Association recently released a series 
of four messages it had prepared un- 
der contract with the Department of 
Health and Welfare and has been try- 
ing to get these ads distributed 
through media outlets. TV managers 
are acutely sensitive to public re- 
sponse, especially negative reac- 
tions, and through an_ industry 
spokesman, several of them rejected 
the messages as promoting casual sex 
and not being in good taste. The hy- 
pocrisy in that response was not lost 
on the general public. It was quickly 
pointed out that television dramas 
and situation comedies constantly 
make use of sexual references to en- 
tertain and titillate audiences. The 
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‘‘weigh this matter most carefully’’ 
before accepting any condom ads. He 
said ‘‘It would be tragic and danger- 
ous to the public health if the main 
impression created is that the simple 
use of condoms will solve the horren- 
dous problems related to AIDS that 
the Canadian population faces.”’ 

No one is suggesting that the prob- 
lem of AIDS can be solved simply 
through the promotion of safer sex 
with condoms. It would seem that 
they represent partial, short-term as- 
sistance in attempting to blunt the 
spread of the disease and certainly 
deserve consideration in that context. 
Some people say they are already fed 
up with the amount of media time 
given over to the discussion of AIDS. 
A writer in the “‘letters to the editor”’ 
column in a Toronto newspaper com- 
plains about the unending ‘‘sordid re- 
minders’’ about AIDS that appear on 
television and say ‘‘enough is 
enough.’’ It would be nothing short 
of catastrophic if that attitude were to 
infect the larger population. What 
started out as an exotic malady of the 
homosexual community has now de- 
veloped into a threat to all heterosex- 
uals, children included. 

If there is a positive side to this 
frightening reality, it is that this terri- 
ble, irreversible illness can be con- 
tained through some fairly straight- 
forward precautions. We cannot re- 
verse the sexual revolution of more 
than a decade ago, but we can hope 
to bring an enlightened approach to a 
difficult subject without harming our 
moral values in our attitudes toward 
life and sexuality. 
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Growing Views 


The Winning Ways of Westwood 


Com mite 


Westwood Church, Winni- 
peg, was established in 1962 
to serve the people in its sub- 
urban community. 


In the intervening years, the congre- 
gation has attracted and ministered to 
families from several other commu- 
nities that make up the city’s west end. 


In spite of the normal shifts that 
have taken place in these commu- 
nities, this congregation has grown in 
number, in budgets, in outreach and 
in programmes. While there are not as 
many young families as there were 15 
years ago, the congregation has re- 
tained and continues to attract young 
families, single people, parents with 
“empty nests,’’ and those facing retire- 
ment. 


There are several reasons why 
Westwood has maintained its vital 
ministry over the years, but CARING is 
the key to the congregation’s success. 


CARING for those within the congre- 
gation 
— the ministers are accessible 
— choice of times for worship 
— congregational visitations 
— Christian education for everyone 
— Bible Study and Prayer groups 
— pre-baptism and pre-marriage 
seminars 
— membership courses 
— Women’s Fellowship 
-— Sessior, retreats 
— newsletter (The Westwind) 
— The Presbyterian Record in every 
home 


CARING for newcomers to the 
congregation 

— adeliberate effort is made to 
welcome new people 

— each new person receives: a letter 
of welcome; a copy of a Gospel; a 
visit from the minister; a further visit 
from a woman in the congregation. 
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CARING for those with special 
concerns 
— attracting participants from the 
surrounding community outside the 
church family 
— part-time counselling for 
individuals and families 
— support system for these 
individuals and families 
— seminars, workshops and forums 
on: 

* marriage enrichment 

* effective planning 

* divorce 

* children of divorce 

* dealing with death 
— arelaxed educational climate on 
Wednesday evenings featuring drama, 
music, special guests, discussions, 
coffee and socializing 
— study and film service 
— musical programmes 
— services in Senior Citizen homes 
CARING for Youth 
— Westwood has made the youth 
programmes a priority 
— Sunday and weekday ministries for 
Junior and Senior High 
— Youth Life! For 12 consecutive 


years Westwood has teamed up with 
Young Life, a non-denominational 
organization, to offer an exciting and 
relevant ministry for the youth in the 
congregation. In addition to weekly 
“clubs’’ (which attract as many as 100 
young people) it offers Bible Study 
groups and camps in B.C., Minnesota 
and Colorado. 


CARING about Church Growth 
Westwood has established a Church 
Growth Group which gives 
leadership, training and support in 
such areas as: 

— inviting new people to come to 
Westwood 

— greeting newcomers and bringing 
them into the fellowship 

— providing everyone with the 
learning opportunities for an 
understanding of what is involved in 
Christian commitment 

— encouraging all members to be 
involved in ministry 

— producing a variety of learning 
styles 

— helping people to express their 
ethical concerns and maintain their 
daily Christian witness 

— seeking out and encouraging those 
who are drifting away 

— saying farewell to those who are 
moving away 

— developing special projects which 
meet the congregation’s changing 
needs 

— keeping the congregation aware of 
the mission activities of the local 
congregation and of the national 
church. 


The Revs. George Vais and Ted 
Hicks provide a team ministry in the 
“CARING” congregation, creating an 
atmosphere where, like the Christians 
in biblical times, the people are ’’. . . 
praising God, and enjoying the good- 
will of all the people.”’ (Acts 2:47) 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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by Stephen Hayes 


ast June The Presbyterian Record published an article I wrote entitled 
“What I want to say to you about marriage.’’ The welcome response 

to that article has led me to write a sequel to it dealing with children. 
Actually, the last point I made in that article is the first point I want 


to make now. 


1. Loving your wife, Loving your husband 

I think that the best line ever written on the subject of 
raising children is the following: ‘‘The greatest favour a 
man can do for his children is to love their mother.’’ Chil- 
dren absorb the atmosphere they live in. It is not words, but 
this atmosphere, that really matters. Love — not hate, trust 
— not suspicion, laughter — not recrimination, joy — not 
sadness, life — not death, are what they need. 


2. Consistent love 

Children also need consistent love, the feeling of being 
prized and valued for themselves, the sense that the love of 
the parent for them is without reserve. It is this unreserved 
quality of love that makes families into something special. 
Everywhere else children and young people are being mea- 
sured and tested and often rejected. Growing up has always 
had a certain psychologically brutal dimension to it. We 
don’t need to turn our boys into men nor our girls into wom- 
en; the world will do that for us soon enough. But we do 
need to surround them with a quality of love that has no res- 
ervation to it. Every ounce of discipline should be balanced 
by ten pounds of love. 


3. Consistent discipline 

Yet consistent discipline is love. The parent cares enough 
to confront the child. The parent who does not care will not 
confront. 

Children need to know where they stand. That means set- 
ting limits to their behaviour. These limits must be rooted in 
nothing more spectacular than common sense. Too much 
freedom at too early an age is simply an invitation to disas- 
ter. 

Most discipline should take the form of ‘grounding’ or 
taking the young child quietly to his/her room. Spanking 
may be appropriate in that it is immediate and connects the 
‘punishment’ with the wrongdoing. It is also over with 
quickly. However, it should go without saying that parents 
must never abuse their children. 


4. Talk 

Conversation is the most underrated of our human needs. 
We need food, clothing, shelter. We also need to talk: we 
are social creatures. 

But in order to talk, we need someone to listen to us. 
Such listening must be within our framework and at the 
point of our experience. In this noise-polluted world, we 
need to learn all over again to listen. And we must also lis- 
ten to our children. In the flow of words and thought, new, 
brighter ideas take shape. So also does the energy to be our- 


selves. Our very being is a being-in-relationship. For those 
first two decades of life the most important relationships we 
have are within our families. 


5. Values 

People act in a certain way not because they have been 
told to do so, but because this is their perception of reality. 
This is the way in which they think the world is. 

Values come from religion because religion is an inter- 
pretation of reality. In that respect, of course, everyone 
without exception is religious. Everyone has a view of life 
that is an interpretation, one that goes beyond the evidence 
and has little to do with science. 

The Christian has the advantage of consciously choosing 
her religion. The choice can be deliberate and clear-cut. 
Against the current God of materialism she places the God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ, the one who came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many. Against some forms of Christianity that stress, for in- 
stance, success religion, i.e., the idea that one must, at all 
costs, be successful, she can indicate that God wants us to 
be good and that there is no biblical mandate that we must 
be successful (‘‘Christ was innocent of sin, and yet for our 
sake God made him one with the sinfulness of men, so that 
in him we might be made one with the goodness of God 
himself’’ 2 Cor. 5:21). Our sense of values springs first and 
foremost from God, his goodness, and the goodness of his 
creation. From love also came the Ten Commandments and 
the moral teachings of God’s Son, Jesus Christ. As Living 
Faith puts it: “‘God has given us the law to show us how to 
live’’ (2.5.2) and Jesus ‘‘showed us what it means to be a 
child of God’’ (3.3.1). 

How strange are people in neglecting religion! When you 
think of how much money and time we spend in clothing 
and feeding our children and then how negligently many 
parents attend to their moral education, we are indeed faced 
with a ludicrous situation. 


6. Motivation 

Some young people are just not motivated. What can be 
done for them? 

Motivation is normally a function of relationships, espe- 
cially the relation of the young person to her parents. Low 
motivation is not dealt with by pep talks. It requires dealing 
with problems, if any, within the family. This, however, is 
easier said than done. Moreover, it is not true that young 
people are always motivated by good family relationships. 
Sometimes young people get caught in a web of evil 
through bad friends, drugs, excessive partying, too much 
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drinking. When that happens, parents go through an earthly 
version of hell. One of the saddest things to have to write 
about young people is that sometimes parents do virtually 
everything right and the children still go wrong. 

But in most cases, motivation is a function of family 
relationships. If those are healthy, over 90 per cent of young 
people will be motivated to do something with their lives. 


7. Faith 

But we have already referred to religion in discussing va- 
lues. But religion should also be discussed under the head- 
ing of faith. This is what religion ought to be, but so often 
isn’t. Let me explain. 

What Christian Faith should do for the child is to teach 
the child that life is to be lived in faith before God, the heav- 
enly Father. That is, the child’s life should unfurl as a flow- 
er unfolds before the sun. Life is meant to be lived with 
hope, with optimism, with joy, with trust. 

But so often the church fails to nurture this trust. Hope is 
replaced by sternness, optimism with the atmosphere of ob- 
ligation, and joy with boredom. Some religious people 
themselves see religion as the very opposite of faith. Erik 
Erikson, the great student of child development, wrote: 
‘And again, there are many who profess faith, yet in prac- 
tice breathe mistrust both of life and man.’’ The point is that 
faith does mean faith: a profound trust in the living God. A 
hard-nosed, *‘I’ll show you how tough I can be’’ religion, is 
no substitute for Jesus’ persistent demand that we have 
faith. My impression is that Jesus talked much more about 
faith than about love. 

But faith seems to need religion: the external form of in- 
stitutional support in worship, education, and fellowship. 
Erikson also wrote: 

The clinician can only observe that many are proud to be 
without religion whose children cannot afford their being 
without it. 

The parental faith which supports the trust emerging in the 
newborn has throughout history sought its institutional 
safeguard (and on occasion found its greatest enemy) in or- 
ganized religion. 


8. Let kids be kids 

Daniel Elkind, an American psychologist who teaches at 
Tufts University, wrote a book a few years ago entitled The 
Hurried Child. His thesis was that we are ‘‘pushing’’ chil- 
dren too far, too soon. I think he’s right. It takes a /ong time 
to grow up. Remember how it was with you? That integra- 
tion of personality that is true adulthood is not, and cannot, 
be achieved in the teen years. Much compassion, love, and 
understanding are needed in the growing years. We must 
love our children for themselves and not what they will be 
some day. They need time to play, time to grow, time to be 
themselves. Let kids be kids! 

I was talking to a person recently who was bemoaning the 
fact that some children she knew had just dropped out of an 
activity their parents very much wanted them to pursue. She 
said sadly: ‘*What can you do?’’ — as if today’s generation 
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totally lacked drive and appreciation. I replied: ‘‘What you 
can do is enjoy the children for themselves, love them, and 
watch them grow up.”’ 


9. Kids are not clones 

The way the child is will largely be determined by genet- 
ics. Much more important than environment is the genetic 
material of life. 

But this does not mean that children are clones of their 
parents. Talents and abilities bounce around and may skip a 
generation or two. 

Personally, I do not believe that we have the right to de- 
cide what our children will be as adults. I am acutely un- 
comfortable, for instance, with the idea that we dedicate our 
children to be missionaries or ministers. They are to live 
their own lives, not ours in another form. We are their par- 
ents, not their gods. 


10. Children already belong to God 

The teaching of our church is that our children belong to 
God. By birth into the covenant, they already belong to the 
Church, the family of God. 

The Directory of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, 
in a phrase that deserves to be much better known, states of 
children that ‘‘they are Christians and federally holy before 
baptism and therefore are they baptised.’’ The word ‘‘feder- 
ally’? comes from the Latin word ‘‘foedus’’ meaning ‘‘cov- 
enant.’’ They are covenantally holy by being born into 
Christian families. What our subordinate standards say 
about infant baptism make it perfectly clear that baptism is a 
sign and seal of their belonging. 

This is most important! In other words, our view is not 
that children exist in some sort of spiritual limbo until the 
time of their confirmation. We believe that they belong by 
birth into Christian families. Just as it would not occur to us 
to exclude our children from our families until they made an 
adult decision to belong to them, so also it is impossible to 
exclude them from the Christian family, the Church. 

Children are not the Church of the future for the simple 
reason that they are the Church of the present, or at least 
part of it. 

This does not mean that we do not challenge our children 
to believe: it is always appropriate to confess the faith. But 
it does mean that the purpose of their religious education is 
to nurture them in that faith so that they may make a mature 
confession of Christ as Lord and Saviour and be valued 
members of his body, the Church. Such faith is no invita- 
tion to narrowness and littleness. It is to enter into that very 
life that God designed for us all: to live on the broad sunlit 
uplands of life before God and to have one’s life touched 
with grace and joy. oO 


Stephen Hayes is the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ontario. 
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Presbyterian Record 
rates to rise in July 


Though The Presbyterian Record has retained 
its second class mailing privileges “‘pen- 
ding further review,” the second class rates 
have themselves risen by approximately 
thirteen per cent. Combined with a six per 
cent increase in printing costs and similar 
increases in other areas, the additional costs 
to The Presbyterian Record necessitate a sub- 
scription increase, but one of only fifty 
cents, bringing our rates up to six dollars 
for the Every Home Plan, and to eight 
dollars for an zndividual subscription. 


The increase will be effective on July 1. 


The last increase in rates took effect in 
January, 1985, and was limited to fifty 
cents as well. 


Qo 


Advertising rates will increase, on aver- 
age, five per cent. The last increase in ad- 
vertising rates took place at the beginning 
of 1982! 
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Presbyterians from 
coast to coast 
have visited 
Crieff Hills Community, 
what about you 
... this summer! 


For Men 

June 5-7, Men’s Work and Worship Retreat 

An unique balance of working with our hands and 
worshipping with our hearts. 


For Women 


June 12- ba’s Spring Retreat 
This isa ar weekend away for women. 


For Ministers — by the week or by the day 

June 15-16, What is the Spirit saying to the 
Churches Today? 

This will be a time to explore an “ecumenical spir- 
ituality”’. 

June 17, Financial Planning for Retirement 


June 18, Ministering to the Alcoholic and the 
Families of Alcoholics 
Leadership from Alcohol & Drug Concerns, Inc. 


For Youth 

June 22-26, S.L.A.M. (Service, Leadership and 
Mission) 

Young people will have the opportunity to work 
around the property and have fun. 


For Senior Adults 

August 9>p&% Arig August 16-22, Elder Hostel 
Three universfty-level courses on the theme “Our 
Scottish Roots”. 


For Everyone 

Bed and Breakfast during June, July and August. 
Come and visit; we provide a reasonable and re- 
freshing place to stay as you travel southern On- 
tario. 


Contact us for further details 
and bookings: 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 


aif R.R. #2 
) Puslinch, Ontario 
NOB 2J0 


(519) 824-7898 
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The ““Titanic’s”’ 


message 


—— /D years igter 


by Isabel Champ Wolseley 


()" cruise ship, the Royal Viking Sea, was north of its scheduled 
course in the unpredictable North Atlantic as we approached a spot 
which shipmasters since 1912 are said to avoid. 

Our nearest land: Newfoundland, 500 miles to the northwest. 

Two and a half miles beneath us: the S.S. Titanic, resting in a watery 
grave where now, in 1987, she’s lain for 75 years. 


Back in 1912, the Titanic was the world’s largest, might- 
iest and most elegant ship. Even her name, Titanic, sounded 
pretentious and a bit patronizing. According to Greek myth- 
ology, the Titans were the dozen sons and daughters of the 
god of heaven and the goddess of earth. The Titans’ great 
strength and gigantic size represented the most powerful 
forces of nature. Certainly Titanic was a fitting name for the 
mammoth liner. 

During her maiden voyage in mid-April of 1912, her 
wireless (the early name for radio) operator was interrupted 
during his busy shift by another ice warning — his sixth 
within a few hours — from a nearby ship. In exasperation, 
he radioed a reply, ‘‘Shut up, shut up! I’m busy sending 
messages.’” (to friends of the Titanic’s prestigious passen- 
gers). 

Miffed by the rebuff, the would-be helper turned off his 
set for the night. 

A mere half hour later — 11.40 p.m. — the Titanic 
struck an iceberg. 

Although the jolt didn’t seem particularly impressive, 
one passenger was alarmed enough to don a robe, and stick 
her head out the door to ask a steward, ‘‘Are we in any dan- 
ger?’’ Knowing of the ship’s double keels and 16 watertight 
compartments, he replied, ‘‘Don’t worry, Ma’am. God 
himself couldn’t sink this ship!”’ 

However, before help eventually arrived, more than 
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1,500 of her 2,200-plus passengers and crew — along with 
the mighty ‘‘unsinkable ship’? —plummeted into the 
ocean’s depths. 


Te purpose of our own liner’s altered course and sub- 
sequent halt at this spot in the North Atlantic —known 
to navigators as Latitude 41° 46’ North, Longitude 50° 14’ 
West — was so that all on board might have a part in a me- 
morial service for those lost during the early morning hours 
of April 15, 1912. 

A flower-entwined wreath, its black ribbons gold-inscrib- 
ed, “‘S.S. Titanic,’’ lay atop a white-draped table at the 
stern. Flanking it were ship’s officers. Like additional ho- 
nour guards, the American flag hung on the port side while 
the Norwegian flag — showing our Royal Viking Sea’s na- 
tionality — whipped and snapped from its pole until we 
slowed. Then it, along with nearly a thousand passengers 
and crew lining the aft decks, fell silent. 

After a few opening remarks, passengers joined the 
ship’s quartet in singing, “‘Nearer My God to Thee’’. The 
song’s final words seemed to float in the subsequent si- 
lence. Even the gulls were quiet, hovering like peace doves 
above the water covering the sunken ship beneath us. 

To me, this silence was particularly significant because, 
on earlier days, the sky had frowned with the murky weath- 
er so typical of the North Atlantic. But during the high-noon 


Some of the passengers and crew of the Royal Viking Sea watch the wreath being dropped during the 
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memorial service commemorating the S.S. Titanic’s sinking. 


service the sun seemingly blessed the occasion by spotlight- 
ing Our position. 

The captain respectfully held his officer's cap across his 
chest as he addressed the group on the wreath’s purpose. 
There was a sense of reverence as buglers sounded taps and 
the last post while the wreath was dropped onto the gently- 
undulating waves above the Titanic. 

Three blasts of the ship’s whistle sounded a mournful 
*““goodbye,’’ as the engine churned again and our crossing 
continued toward New York’s harbour. 


Mc of the spectators resumed their usual shipboard 
activities. I lingered on deck, however, thinking 
about the long-ago disaster while watching the wreath bob 
on our foaming wake until it dissolved into nothingness. I 
felt awed at being at the scene of the tragedy, in spite of the 
elapsed years. 

And, | smugly felt secure. *‘Such a disaster could never 
happen to this ship, ’’ | thought, as I glanced around at the 
excellently-maintained vessel, its superior crew, its well- 
equipped lifeboats hanging on their davits. Ever since the 
Titanic’s tragedy, all ships have been required to have 
enough lifeboats for everyone. And not only that, but also 
to maintain a 24-hour radio watch, use international com- 
munication codes, and comply with a myriad of other regu- 
lations aimed at assurinte safety on the seas. 

My smugness evaporated, however, when I suddenly re- 
membered that the Titanic’s builders, passengers and crew 
reportedly believed disasters never could happen to their in- 
credible ship either. It was so large. So sleek. So solid. 

And I recalled my scorn upon reading about the Titanic’s 
radioman who'd cut off the one who'd tried to warn him of 


danger ahead. **‘How incredibly bad-mannered,’’ I thought. 
Then I suddenly remembered the woman who’d once 
knocked on my door to warn me of God’s coming judgment 
if | were not in his ‘‘ark of safety, Jesus Christ.’’ I'd been 
incredibly bad-mannered in the way I'd cut her off. I was 
still young. Respected. Self-sufficient. (Although I never 
saw the woman again, I’m thankful there was sufficient 
time and that I eventually heeded her warning.) 

Our Royal Viking Sea sailed into New York’s harbour 
several days later, safely and on schedule. But my mind’s 
eye often returns to the deck where we stood during our me- 
morial ceremony. Laying the wreath had shown we’d ho- 
noured and remembered the disaster along with those who'd 
died on it. 

But, we didn’t remain there. After pausing awhile, we 
then left the misfortunes and the accidents and the woes be- 
hind us. St. Paul surely knew there is a time when we must 
look and move forward. He instructed us in Phillipians 3:14 
to look and reach for those things which God had ahead for 


us. 
O 


Isabel Wolseley ts a free-lance writer, columnist 
and photo-journalist from Syracuse, N.Y. 
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the identity 
of AIDS 


by David S. Thompson 
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“There 1s nothing hidden but it must be disclosed, 
Nothing kept secret except to be brought to light.” 


he issue of AIDS has become, in re- 
cent months, hotly debated, both in 
newspapers and on television. Everybody 
seems to have got into the act; doctors, 
lawyers, public health people, patients 
with AIDS, parents of school children, 
dentists, the Red Cross and even morti- 
cians! It is an issue fraught with fear, i1gno- 
rance and controversy. There is a plethora 
of problems connected with AIDS. In this 
article I want to focus on only one: Is zt 
right to conceal the identity of AUDS patients? 
N | early every panelist I have heard, or newspaper article I have read, has stated that 
there is no harm to society in concealing the identity of AIDS patients. Doctors tell 
us that the majority of people are not at risk for AIDS. AIDS is not passed by touching the 
skin of a person who has AIDS or by touching surfaces that an AIDS patient has touched. 
Saliva is not considered a means of transmission, kissing does not seem at this point to be 
an AIDS risk. The virus does not apparently burrow through the skin. Dr. Stanley Read, 
of the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, says what is necessary is ‘‘a fresh break in 
skin or mucous membranes. Even a cut will basically seal itself in a few hours.’’ Read 


says: ‘‘No one need fear sitting in the same seat as an AIDS patient, giving him a friendly 
hug or kiss, or even drinking from the same glass.’’ Because AIDS is not 
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easily transmitted, doctors, social workers, lawyers, and 
Gay Rights activists all apparently assume that it is there- 
fore all right to conceal the identity of AIDS patients. It 
won't do any harm to keep it secret from the public, they 
say. 

And yet there are 30,000 cases of AIDS worldwide at the 
present — that we know about — and unless a cure is 
speedily found, these 30,000 people will die. It is also a dis- 
ease that is on the rise; many countries have simply not de- 
clared their known findings and so we can expect that the 
figure is in reality much higher. Can we trust these experts 
who tell us that there is little or no risk in concealing the 
identity of the AIDS patient? 

Let me give you some examples of what can happen 
when the AIDS victim’s identity is concealed. Rock Hud- 
son’s sexual partner says that Mr. Hudson concealed that 
fact from him and has on that basis launched a lawsuit 
against Mr. Hudson’s estate. If we conceal the AIDS vic- 
tim’s identity, we then move to the honour system. I was 
listening to an AIDS victim who stated that he has volun- 
tarily desisted from all sexual contact with other homosex- 
uals in case they might get the disease. Another homosexual 
has stated that he only has sex with other people who have 
AIDS. This is the honour system. But what about the person 
who conceals this fact (and let’s face it, there are a lot of 
reasons for doing so) and has sex anyway, and let’s suppose 
his/her partner then gets AIDS. What are we to do — charge 
the person who has concealed this fact with murder? 

Let’s take the example of the family dentist. He pulls a 
tooth. There is a lot of blood in the patient’s mouth. The 
dentist does not wear rubber gloves. He cuts himself by ac- 
cident while at work in the patient’s mouth. The patient’s 
blood comes into contact with the dentist’s fresh cut. The 
dentist does not know that his patient has AIDS. Let’s sup- 
pose as well that our dentists forgets to sterilize an instru- 
ment — just one instrument that he uses to descale teeth and 
it becomes infected with the AIDS virus. Then he puts that 
instrument into another patient’s mouth. Now if the dentist 
had known that his first patient had AIDS, wouldn’t he have 
taken extra precautions? Is not the proof of my argument 
found in the fact that most dentists are now using rubber 
gloves — because of this danger? 

Or what about the morticians? Let’s suppose that during 
the embalming process, a mortician cuts himself or pricks 
his finger and comes into contact with an AIDS victim’s 
blood. He does not know that the corpse is that of an AIDS 
victim and so he is not extra careful. Is not the proof of my 
argument found in the fact that the bodies of known AIDS 
victims are picked up at the hospital and placed in a sealed 
plastic bag and are not embalmed? But what if the mortician 
does not know? Is he not at risk? 

What about people, heterosexual or homosexual, who en- 
gage in sex with multiple partners? Some males are bisexual 
and sleep with partners of both sexes. Let’s suppose that the 
honour system is in place and assume that nobody would do 
it if they knew they had AIDS. But what about the man or 
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woman that doesn’t know? Surely if you knew that the per- 
son you were going to sleep with had AIDS you wouldn’t 
do it, would you? Isn’t the fact that you don’t know part of 
the problem? 

Let’s go one step further. Doctors argue that AIDS can 
take up to five years to incubate, and during that period peo- 
ple will have no obvious symptoms. Presumably then, peo- 
ple who engage in sex with multiple partners aren’t going to 
know and yet they stand an excellent chance of getting 
AIDS or passing it on. This time it is the incubation of the 
disease which is the concealing factor. Is this good? Is it 
somehow right when nature conceals this information? Doc- 
tors don’t think so, and so they advocate that people engag- 
ing in sex with multiple partners use condoms to protect 
themselves. 


T* question that naturally comes to mind at this point 
is, why are the experts even suggesting that the identi- 
ty of the AIDS patient be kept concealed from the public? 
The answer that is given is that it is a violation of people’s 
rights to advertise that a patient has AIDS. But why is this 
the case with AIDS when it is not with, say, a disease like 
typhus? What’s so special about AIDS? 

The experts feel that if the public knows that a person has 
AIDS they will discriminate against these people, withdraw 
from them, isolate them socially, and generally make life 
unbearable for the AIDS patients. Rather than have this sort 
of thing happen, experts say the public does not need to 
know. 

Part of the problem is the homosexual connection with 
the AIDS virus. It is a well-known fact that AIDS is primar- 
ily, at least in North America, a problem for the homosex- 
ual community. Many homosexuals have not declared 
themselves as homosexuals because they fear social ostra- 
cism. To declare their homosexuality now, coupled with the 
AIDS scare, would be even more difficult. 

The experts, you know, do have a point. Our society has 
been considerably less than loving towards the homosexual. 
One of the things I despise most about my fellow heterosex- 
ual male friends is their attitude to homosexuals. Perhaps 
Pll be having a meal, or attending some social gathering, 
and someone will say, ‘‘You know what I would do with 
homosexuals? I’d just line them up against the wall and 
shoot them all. That would solve the problem!’’ Someone 
just said that to me within the last month and the person was 
a fine upstanding citizen of Stratford. He thought I would 
approve. And it isn’t just the men either. Many’s the time 
when I have been in polite company and some woman 
friend will start bashing the homosexual community, the lip 
will curl into a sneer and some sarcastic remark will be 
made — and all this behaviour from someone who, in all 
other respects, is a wonderful person. Or perhaps it will be 
more subtle — just an off-colour joke, an imitation of gay 
mannerisms in public company — and everybody laughs, 
perhaps completely unaware of the pain they are causing 
someone in that company who is an undeclared gay. 

And now the chickens have come home to roost. Because 
our society has continued to reject the gay person, now we 
are faced with the problem of not knowing who has AIDS 
— because if that were revealed the experts know that that 


{ 
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person would be treated abominably. 

As a theologian I have something to say about this. There 
is a word for people who go around bashing the gay com- 
munity, who self-righteously reject them. It’s called SIN. 

We are called, you know, to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and that includes the homosexual. 

I am convinced that homosexual behaviour is a choice. / 
am also convinced that homosexual orientation is not. 
Whether homosexuality is hereditary or hormonal or caused 
by violent fathers or early damage — whatever the cause, it 
is not a choice to be, or not to be, homosexual. Once that is 
understood we will be well on the way to acceptance. In the 
same way as I do not have any control over my attraction to 
a woman, it’s something that is given to me, neither do they 
have any control over the fact that they are attracted to 
members of the same sex. 

Morality can only be connected to the will. Robots do not 
sin. 

Whenever I do discuss homosexuality with people who 
have homophobia (an irrational loathing of homosexuals), I 
discover that they think that sexual orientation is a choice 
and yet when you press them, they have to concede that het- 
erosexuality is not a choice for them. The mistaken assump- 
tion is that they are the same as everybody else — but the 
research teaches us that some people are more male than fe- 
male, some more female than male, some of us are bisex- 
ual, some are violently heterosexual, some violently homo- 
sexual. If the truth were accepted it would not just give us a 
black and white picture. 

I have called this problem sin, because sin is always com- 
plex, and goodness is always simple. Because we refuse to 
respect and love members of the gay community and prefer 

to hate them, make fun of them and ostracize them, we have 
engineered the problem before us today. Fear of what might 

happen to the gay community is the reason for concealing 
the identity of the AIDS victim. 

___ The way back from sin is not easy. It will not be easy for 
our society, but it is time. 

Do we know or understand the tragedy that the gay com- 
munity is experiencing? They are dying from a terrible fatal 
disease. They are frightened. They are vulnerable and what 
do we offer to them? What is our response? ‘‘I’d line them 
all up against a wall and shoot them.’’ Doesn’t that sound 
just a little like Nazi Germany and the Jews? 


Iti time for us as a society to recognize the tragedy of 
the gay community and extend to them our common 
humanity. It is time to be positive — to love, respect and 
care for them and if they are suffering from AIDS, it is time 
for us to extend compassion, not rejection! 

I feel that it is fundamentally wrong to conceal the identi- 
ty of AIDS patients. It is the second wrong caused by the 
first wrong, which is our failure to accept the homosexual 
community as part of our society. And two wrongs never 
make a right. 

_ [have a suggestion. We must move as a society in two 
directions. First of all we must ensure that no declared 
AIDS patient is discriminated against. If, as the medical 
profession suggests, this dread disease is primarily trans- 
“mitted through sexual contact and blood transfusions, there 


is no reason why the AIDS patient needs to be removed 
from our society. But it is not fair or morally right when 
precautions that need to be taken are not taken because of 
ignorance. Innocent people will die, if we keep up this con- 
cealment. 

The concealment also aggravates acceptance of the gay 
community by the heterosexual community. It’s the ‘closet’ 
issue all over again. 

I believe it is better to face problems openly than to run 
from them. 

As a society we need to enact tough laws to prevent dis- 
crimination in any form against the gay community. That is 
the first step. 

The second step is for everyone in our society to have a 
routine blood test for AIDS. When we have the technology, 
and a viable test to discover whether we are infected or not, 
it makes no sense to continue in our ignorance, passing on 
this communicable disease. 

I am not opposed when I hear that an AIDS blood test is 
contemplated for the American Army. There is no violation 
of rights there! Surely it’s better to know than not to know? 
Wouldn’t you like to know, if you were an American serv- 
iceman? 

Thirdly, the results of these blood tests should be made 
public — there should be no concealment. Why? Because 
AIDS is communicable and it is fatal. If one person dies be- 
cause of the concealment of AIDS, and I am sure that has 
already happened, it is too much. 

There is an ethic for secrets and the public. Does the se- 
cret have a potential for harm for the public? /f so, then it 
must not be kept. In our society we believe you can do any- 
thing you like, provided it doesn’t harm other people. 
That’s why society has become tough on second-hand 
smoke and drunk driving. 

Jesus said, ‘‘Love your neighbour as yourself.’’ 

When we truly love our homosexual neighbour there will 
be no problem in our knowing that he has AIDS, and we 
will be able to put the full resources of our society where 
they should be — in care and compassion. 

When we do that, society will no longer need to conceal 
the identity of the AIDS patient from us — and that knowl- 
edge released to us should enable us to avoid getting this fa- 
tal disease. That’s loving yourself. 

Is it right to conceal the identity of AIDS patients? 


No! 
a 


(An article taking the opposing position is planned for the 


June Record. ) 


Dr. David Thompson is the minister at Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ontario. 
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I have been troubled by the fact 
that Associate Secretaries for the 
Boards of Committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly are now inducted by 
Presbytery. It seems to me to be in- 
appropriate inasmuch as Associate 
Secretaries are chosen by a sub- 
committee of a larger Board or 
Committee, subject only to the ra- 
tification of the full membership of 
that Board of Committee. What is 
your view? 


To many readers this might appear 
to be a somewhat esoteric concern, of 
interest only to ministers and other 
members of Presbytery. Yet I tend to 
share it and will attempt to explain 
my reasons as clearly as possible. 

It is only natural that appointees to 
certain tasks in the church would 
wish to begin their work with some 
sort of service of dedication or desig- 
nation. They, like the rest of us, real- 
ize that without God’s aid we can do 
nothing that is of eternal significance 
in the work of the Kingdom. No 
doubt they also covet the support of 
the faith community which such a 
special service of designation im- 
plies. 

As I see it, the only time there can 
be a Presbytery service of induction 
or recognition is when the courts of 
the church have been involved in the 
call or the appointment. Thus it is ap- 
propriate that when the General As- 
sembly appoints the General Secre- 
tary of a Board of the General As- 
sembly that such a person be recog- 
nized by the Presbytery in which he 
or she resides or works. Similarly, it 
is right and proper that there be a 
Presbytery recognition service of the 
appointment of a minister by the 
Board of World Mission to a vacant, 
aid-receiving congregation. In this 
case both the congregation and Pres- 
bytery are involved in the request. 

Where, then, is the problem when 
Associate Secretaries or other such 
appointees of Boards or Committees 


On inductions and deductions 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


are inducted or recognized? The 
problem is that in such cases none of 
the courts of the church are in any 
way involved in the appointment. 
Some would argue that the General 
Assembly is involved through its ap- 
pointed Boards, but the Boards are 
not courts of the church. It may seem 
like ‘nit-picking’ to some, but there 
is an important legal principle at 
stake. Associate Secretaries are cho- 
sen and appointed by a Board of Gen- 
eral Assembly and therefore may also 
be dismissed in similar manner by the 
Board in question. There is no need 
to receive Presbytery approval, such 


. . seek to meet 
the requirements 
of the law 


of the church. 


as would be necessary when the pas- 
toral tie is severed between a minister 
and congregation by Presbytery. If, 
however, a Presbytery proceeds to 
induct an Associate Secretary, then 
that Presbytery must become in- 
volved in an issue in which it prop- 
erly should have no jurisdiction. 
Does this mean that Associate Sec- 
retaries, Correctional and Armed 
Forces Chaplains and others are ‘‘out 
in limbo’’ as far as the authority of 
the church is concerned? I don’t think 
so. If they are ministers they are 
placed on the Constituent Roll of the 
Presbytery and are subject to its au- 
thority and participate fully in its life. 
They are involved in ‘‘cognate’’ 
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work, are members of Presbytery, 
and exercise their full ministry. Still, 
they are not to be inducted into their 
office by this court since neither 
Presbytery, nor any other court of the 
church, had any involvement in their 
appointment. 

It could be argued that this is not a 
fully satisfactory state of affairs if my 
interpretation of the law of the church 
is correct. If so, then we should 
change the method of appointment, 
fully involve the courts of the church, 
and seek to meet the requirements of 
the law of the church. This would be 
a problem when it comes to Armed 
Forces Chaplains who are moved at 
will by their superiors (note: their su- 
periors being commanding officers 
and not Presbyteries!). 

In the meantime, I think it is possi- 
ble and important to devise a service 
of designation for such ministers 
which would avoid the above-men- 
tioned legal problems and, at the 
same time, satisfy the genuine need 
of the appointee to begin his or her 
work sensing the blessing of the Lord 
and the support of his people. 


Should the Board of Managers 
hold back money that has been 
given for the mission budget or 
should it be sent for the General 
Assembly Budget? Can it be used 
for other purposes? 


Monies designated by the donor 
for the General Assembly Budget 
(Presbyterians Sharing . . .) cannot 
be used for any other purposes and 
must be forwarded. It is money held 
in trust by the treasurer of the local 
congregation who should remit these 
amounts regularly, at least quarterly. 

There are times when a church 
treasurer may be tempted to dip into 
these accumulated trust funds to pay 
the bills for the congregation when 
revenue for general purposes is low. 
Such borrowing is, in my opinion, 


{ 

{ 

a 
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Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 
To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a comfort 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 

Underground Parking @ Laundry @ Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces @ Games and Crafts Room ®@ Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 
(5 minutes by bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair streetcars.) 

Special federally assisted rates are available, based on tenant's income. 


OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSMEN 


/ARTMENTS: Nei 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RRP 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


improper, if not illegal. These funds 
should not be touched at all. If they 
are locally banked for a time then the 
interest that accrues is also part of the 
designated amount and the principal 
and interest should be forwarded to 
the Treasurer of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Some congrega- 
tions do not remit these amounts until 
year’s end and the interest earned 
may be substantial. 

I would, in fact, encourage con- 
gregations, wherever possible, to re- 
mit gifts for the General Assembly 


sy 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 


100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Budget monthly. There have been 
times in the past when the national 
church needed to go to the banks to 
borrow funds to meet payroll and 
other expenses because a substantial 
portion of the congregational alloca- 
tions did not arrive until mid-January 
of the following year! This is not 
good stewardship, and regular and 
frequent remittance of the 
congregational allocations would ob- 
viate such borrowing. It is for some- 
what similar reasons that the Federal 
Government is now requiring large 
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North Park Presbyterian Church, 50 Erie 
Street, Downsview, Ontario M6L 2P9. Or- 
ganist-Choir Director. Position starts June 
1987. Sunday service at 10 a.m. and weekly 
rehearsal each Thursday at 8 p.m. Electronic 
organ. Introit, vocal solo and anthem per- 
formed at each service. Contact Mrs. Molly 
Purvis at 636-5452 or send resume to Church 
Office. 


COUNTRY GOSPEL CASSETTE 
Send cheque or money order for $12.00 
(incls. postage, handling & sales tax) to: 
‘““MUSIC MAKIN’ MOMS’, Box 74, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 


CHOIR LEADERS 
We would like to send you a package of 
sample anthems to browse through. Send 
us a description of your choirs and your 
needs. We are a reliable source for choral 
music. 10% discount to churches. 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC SALES 
210 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. M5S 1T8. 
(416) 920-3118. 


Alen saa 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Allen organs 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 


POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC HOR 3H6 


(514) 695-8853 


companies to remit payroll tax de- 
ductions twice a month. I do not want 
to draw too close a comparison be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
its taxing powers and the General As- 
sembly Budget and its reliance on the 
freewill offerings of the people, yet 
the need to stay solvent is the same! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Benji Rasnick (Billy Sullivan), Patti Rasnick’s illegitimate son, takes part in his Uncle Joe’s 


(Michael J. Fox) world of music. 


Light of Day 
directed by Paul Schrader. 
(Coarse language) 

The plot, as in most Hollywood 
movies, is simple enough but the the- 
matic structure (almost unheard of in 
Hollywood), along with an intelli- 
gent script, strong performance and 
easy direction, give Light of Day a 
little more weight as a thoughtful en- 
try than your usual Michael J. Fox 
film. Oh don’t get me wrong: I like 
Mr. Fox; he is an intelligent, charm- 
ing actor, who is very comfortable 
with roles about young men stuck be- 
tween boyhood and adulthood. 

In Light of Day he once more es- 
says this role, though with more dra- 
matic than comic emphasis. But this 
movie is a nice departure for him: he 
is allowed a brief vacation from the 
land of Wonderbread, where he is 
deeply entrenched on Thursday 
nights. His character in the movie, 
Joe Rasnick, is really Alex P. Keaton 
(Family Ties) stuck in a less-than- 
perfect, therefore perhaps a little 
more realistic, family. 


©1987 Taft Entertainment Pictures/Keith Barish Productions 


The plot: Joe, and his sister, Patti, 
play in a rock band. Their mother is a 
born-again Christian. She disap- 
proves of Patti; Patti hates her. There 
is conflict, until the end of the picture 
when the mother suddenly dies of the 
Movie Disease, which allows her 
one, big, dramatic deathbed scene. 
(Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, and Juliet, 
also suffered from the Movie Dis- 
ease, proving once more that he was 
well ahead of his time.) The mother’s 
death brings the family together and 
they all live happily ever after 


The thematic structure: this is a 
movie about two religions — Rock 
and Roll and Pop Christianity. Patti 
is the Rocker, and her religion is 
about now, the present moment lived 
to the fullest, felt to the utmost, and 
then allowed to die and give way to 
the next present moment. It is not just 
a visceral thrill for Patti, but a deeply 
spiritual idea for which she is willing 
to give her all. The mother is the 
‘Holy Roller’ who lives in the past 
and the future. She seeks understand- 
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ing and forgiveness for the past, and 
salvation in the future. Stuck be- 
tween them is Joe Rasnick, brother 
and son, who drifts comfortably be- 
tween the bars where his sister 
spends her time and his mother’s sub- 
urban house with the mounted fish on 
the wall. He is the bridge between the 
two women and represents a third re- 
ligion, that of Family, that overrides 
both of the others. 

Families are about inter-personal 
relationships, about connections, 
about the ties that bind (to quote 
Bruce Springsteen). Light of Day is 
the long journey through the search 
for meaning, which is found in the 
rich ties of family life. Director Paul 
Schrader long ago gave up the semi- 
nary to become a film-maker, but his 
religious leanings have never left 
him. He has written epics of lone- 
liness and violence (Taxi Driver, 
Raging Bull) and directed movies as 
diverse as Mishima, Blue Collar 
and Cat People. In each of his films, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT - 1986 


Dear Members and Adherents, 


I am pleased to provide the financial 
results for the Presbyterian Church in 


ees HOMIES: 
ey a for the year ended December 31, DISBURSED 


GA, & COMMITTEES 


As will be seen on the following pages we 9933, 088 


have experienced our second surplus in a 
Sie for which we are very thankful. 
ecause you sent in your gifts in a timel 
fashion we were Te to meet Sit EDUCATIONAL 
operating expenses as due _ without INSTITUTIONS 
borrowing funds, and the funding was $1,605, 088 
available as required to meet programme 

needs. 


GRANTS 10 


You will note the Auditor's report which PENSION 
indicates that our accounts have been COSTS 
reviewed and found to be _ properly $795,000 
presented. : 


BOARDS & 
COMMITTEES 
$5,179,008 


Thank you for your continued support. 


Taylor, CGA. 
er 


Thorne Ernst & Whinney Madison Centre 


Suite 1100 

4950 Yonge Street 
North York, Ontario 
M2N 6K1 


Chartered Accountants 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 
(416) 222-6000 
FAX (416) 222-4201 
To the Venerable The General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Presbyterian Church in Canaca as at 
December 31, 1986 and the statements of revenue and expenditure, fund balance 
allocated for specific purposes and unallocated fund balance (deficit) of the 
operating fund and revenue, expenditure and fund balance of the lending fund 
and additions, deductions and fund balance of the endowment, restricted and 
trust funds for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests and other procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial 
position of the Church as at December 31, 1986 and the results of its 
operations for the year then ended in accordance with the accounting practices 
described in note 2 applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 
year. 


barre Garnet Whimreg 


February 27, 1987 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
BALANCE SHEET 


AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1986 


ASSETS 


1986 1985 


OPERATING FUND 
Cash $ 3,521,894 $ 3,506,162 
Accounts receivable 650,699 345,082 
Properties owned (note 3) 7,826,156 7,068,252 


Loans to congregations 425,410 477 ,498 
Other operating assets 121,736 147, 154 


512, 545,895 S11, 544,148 


LENDING FUNDS 
Cash $§ 960,440 $778 e881 


Receivable from other funds 30,370 68,923 
Loans to congregations 2,141,025 TAP ZY SAYEY/ 
SEs Tis1es35 5 3,069, 841 
pas eee pa hae 


ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED AND TRUST FUNDS 
Cash Sasso 880s S).370212040 
Accrued interest 75 Wie! 207 ,730 
Receivable from other funds 175,095 TO2RI395 
Marketable securities, at market value 122823), 72 L379, 014 
Mortgages and loans receivable 1,344,128 1,168,905 
Fixed assets, net 294,440 309 , 852 


518,735,950 $16,789,276 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


OPERATING FUND 

Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Payable to other funds 
Bequests/Gifts to be distributed 
Revenue received which will be earned next year 
Amounts available to Presbyterian World Service 
Mortgages and loans payable on manses (note 3) 


Fund Balance 
Fund balance allocated for 
specific purposes (note 4) 
Unallocated fund balance 


LENDING FUNDS 
Fund balance 


ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED AND TRUST FUNDS 
Liabilities 

Amounts held in trust (note 5) 

Other 


Fund Balance 
Funds held for specific purposes 
Funds held for which income can be used 
for specific purposes only 
Employees' Retirement Fund (note 6(a)) 


1986 


$536,751 
205,468 
Pel4S,.107 
274,861 
605,773 


_ 1,718,302 
4 486,292 


6,810,673 


1, 248 , 930 
8,059,603 


12,545,895 


Si 35835 


S76 9745016 
36 , 220 


1,010,234 


», 437,179 


10,154,478 
2,134,059 


“17,725,716 


18,735,950 


1985 


$ 245,461 
771,658 
300,922 
234,348 

P75 asa 
1,575,618 


4 , 303, 538 


6,261,005 
979,605 
7,240,610 


11, 544,148 


$ 3,069,841 


$ 1,226,026 
D1, 803 


| 27753829 


Py Vale) 
8,392,304 


_ 1,866,970 
15,511,447 


$16,789,276 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1986 


1986 1985 
REVENUE 


Contributions from congregations $ 6,977,348 $ 6,671,953 
Income earned from - investments 278,045 233,102 
- estates Pa teo26 154,893 

Contributions for work of the Board of World Mission 
Women's Missionary Society (W.D.) 488,250 465,000 
Woman's Missionary Society (E.D.) 55,000 55,000 
Presbyterian Record - net (loss) revenue (18,956) l7225 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue 14,604 fae t20 
Income from other sources 55,743 L396, 181 
7,981,960 7,746,489 
Bequests received for current use 195,416 276,817 
Gifts received for current use 1225092 397 ,040 
Total Revenue 8,299,468 8,420,346 


EXPENDITURE 
General Assembly, its Council 
and Committees 1,069,636 


900,461 


Operating Boards and Committees 
Board of World Mission 4,251,487 3,764,541 
Board of Congregational Life Oli, oh 2 439,302 
Board of Ministry 160,192 USM, vod 
Church Growth Committee 150,571 80 , 923 
Communications Services Committee LOD 5023 98,978 

5,178,885 


4,515,495 


Church share of - Pension costs 790 , 836 724,711 
- Employee benefits 4,442 8.516 
(RPP ES 


Apogee. 


Grants to - Colleges and Residences 1,005,250 795,686 


Total Expenditure 8,049,099 6,944, 869 


EXCESS OF REVENUE OVER EXPENDITURE S) 72250,369 


$1,475,477 


Film 
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with varying degrees of success, he 
has dealt with passionate people 
seeking a vessel to contain their pas- 
sion. Both the mother and the daugh- 
ter in Light of Day are two lost 
souls, holding fast to their passion, 
and in part blinded by it. They need 
each other to be whole; only as a 
team can they be saved. Schrader has 
captured neatly the mother’s subur- 
ban life, and the daughter’s rock sub- 
culture. And in Joe Rasnick he has 
found the perfect young man: a rock- 
er with a day job, and a believer with 
a guitar. Still, the movie does cop out 
in the plot line, with the use of the 
Movie Disease. Schrader seems to 
imply that both rockers and holy rol- 
lers are so bull-headed that only 
death could bring them together. I 
find the hypothesis hard to take, but 
then all of Schrader’s characters, 
though passionate, have an almost 
psychopathic difficulty with benevo- 
lence. 

Along with the easy, charming 
performance by Michael J. Fox, the 
movie displays the rookie talents of 
Joan Jett, (a real-life rocker) as Patti. 
She’s not going to win any awards 
for her debut performance but she 
does carry herself well and never 
loses sight of her character. And 
there is the indomitable Gena Row- 
lands as mother Rasnick. It is always 
a pleasure to watch her. She is a bril- 
liant actress who always finds ten 
levels, or more, on which her charac- 
ter is working. Without her, the role 
of the mother could have come off as 
yet another tight-lipped, born-again 
buffoon, which is Hollywood’s fa- 
vourite portrayal of Christian pas- 
sion. Ms. Rowlands gives just the 
right reading to every line and finds 
truths in the script that writer-director 
Schrader probably never knew 
existed. And, of course, like every 
great thespian, she knows how to 
milk a death scene for all its worth. 
Her performance alone is worth the 
price of admission. 

Andrew Faiz 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 
byterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and Re- 
cord film critic. 


EWART COLLEGE 


A Cordial Invitation to our 
OPEN HOUSE IN CELEBRATION 
OF THE 90TH ANNIVERSARY 


Sunday, May 10th, 1987 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Tours, Afternoon Tea, Video Presentation 
and 
A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING 
IN THE CHAPEL 
4:00 p.m. 


GRADUATION SERVICE 1987 
— AT THE COLLEGE 


Tuesday, May 12th, 1987 at 8:00 p.m. 
followed by a reception for the Graduates 


CONTINUING EDUCATION — SPRING 1987 
“OUR JOURNEY IN FAITH” — Bible Study and Faithfulness 
led by MARION BARCLAY 
at TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA 
May 27-31st, 1987. 

Information from Ewart College, 156 St. George St., Toronto MSS 2G1 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


For information 
about advertising 
telephone 
(416) 441-1111, 
Ext 72 
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YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


Gfurner § bporter FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


LIMITED Established 1874 


‘a) 
“vr4 RN 
Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 
Over a Century of Service 
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The Passion According to St. John 
by Sheldon MacKenzie. Wood Lake 
Books, 1987, 96 pp. $7.95 plus .75¢ 
(postage). Available from WMS Book- 
room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 1J7. 

Sheldon MacKenzie is known to 
readers for his articles and book re- 
views in The Presbyterian Record. 
Readers of this book will learn some- 
thing more about him; he is a superb 
devotional preacher. This is a Lenten 
book, produced from the press too 
late for review before Lent. Howev- 
er, in the sense that the gospel is al- 
ways in season, we may also say that 
the passion of Jesus Christ is always 
in season, and we may read John, 
chapters 18 and 19, in May as well as 
in March. 

The trial, torture, sentence and ex- 
ecution of Jesus are at the heart of the 
gospel story in the New Testament; 
and their significance touches every 
aspect of Christian teaching and 
Christian discipleship. How was it 
that Jesus was brought to such degra- 
dation? Why did he accept such treat- 
ment at the hands of placemen and 
the mob? Who were the creatures 
who could have sought to destroy this 
innocent? 

Dr. MacKenzie’s sermons help us 
to understand. Judas, perhaps, was 
moved by injured pride ‘‘because the 
man he followed seemed less like be- 
coming a king all the time.’’ Peter 
had sprung to his master’s defence, 
sword in hand, in the garden. In the 
courtyard of the high priest’s house 
he was cold and nervous, and the de- 
nials were the line of least resistance. 
Annas was the man with the high 
privilege of representing the religious 
tradition, but he made himself the 
arch-collaborator who would stop at 
nothing to consolidate his position of 
power. He was the one who ques- 
tioned Jesus most closely about his 
disciples and his teaching. In three of 
his studies Dr. MacKenzie deals with 
Pilate. He portrays him as a thor- 
oughly understandable figure, in no 
way an admirable man, but yet a per- 
son who could be met in the twen- 
tieth century as easily as in the first. 
All of the studies deal with Jesus, 
faced by friend and foe, in the midst 


Books 


of his ordeal. His words are repeated, 
‘*Shall I not drink the cup which the 
Father has given me?”’ 

These sermons are models of exe- 
gesis. The story is illuminated with 
historical detail. Reference is made 
to the way in which the author of the 
gospel interpreted the story of his 
own contemporaries. However, it is 
the modern reader’s response to the 
passion of Jesus Christ which is the 
steady focus of all seven meditations. 
Jesus drank of the cup ‘‘for such as 
Judas and Peter and you and me!’’ 
From this there is encouragement for 
those who must face pain, for those 
who are persecuted, for those whose 
service results in disappointment, for 
those who have compromised their 
own convictions. Jesus could do no 
other than drink of his cup; it was on 
our behalf. 

The material in the book was pre- 
pared and delivered as a series of 
meditations during the Good Friday 
service at St. Stephen’s (Episcopal) 
Church in Philadelphia in 1979. They 
are talks woven into the fabric of 
worship. Each is prefixed by the les- 
sons which were read, one from the 
Psalms, one from John’s gospel. 
Each address is followed by a prayer; 
the prayers reflect the theme of the 
address, but end by bringing us be- 
fore God. As an appendix to the book 
there is an outline of a three-hour 
Good Friday service, in which these 
meditations are an essential part. The 
readings are included, and the hymns 
which were used. After the prayers 
there is a time for silence, something 
of special value in a service on Good 
Friday, something which needs en- 
couragement in Presbyterian 
worship. 

A second appendix to the book is a 
select bibliography. Blessings on the 
preacher who shares his booklist with 
his readers and his congregation! 
Among Canadian preachers whose 
sermons are printed, only Leonard 
Griffith and Stanford Lucyk have 
paid us a similar compliment. Dr. 
MacKenzie gives footnotes and bibli- 
ography. His list is impressive; he 
refers us to ten commentaries on 
John’s gospel, from John Calvin to 
Raymond Brown, yet the listener in 
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church could hear all the addresses 
with only a hint that other authors 
were in the background. 

A book of sermons may always be 
useful to a preacher, but these should 
be a joy to men and women who sit in 
pews, and also to some who sit home 
on a Sunday. They are addresses 
which were preached in church seve- 
ral years ago, but they remain as pen- 
etrating insights into personality and 
spirituality. Dr. MacKenzie remarks 
that his preparation time was a mem- 
orable experience, and he invites 
readers to share that experience by 
working through the material for 
themselves. 

Wood Lake Books is the publisher 
of the volume, the same press which 
produced Living Faith. Once again 
their format is very attractive. They 
are to be complimented for such a 
fine presentation of excellent materi- 
al. 

Ian S. Wishart 


Ian Wishart is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Diaconate — A full and equal 
order 

by James M. Barnett. 1981. Seabury, 
New York. 230 pages. $12.95. Available 
from the Anglican Book Centre, 600 Jar- 
vis Street, Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2J6. 

It seems that at certain times spe- 
cific ideas and concerns are in the air, 
and suddenly, here and there in the 
Christian Church, you see people 
making those concerns their busi- 
ness. 

That is happening in our day with 
the diaconate. We witness a revival 
of the diaconal office in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and Dr. Barnett, 
the writer of this book on the Diaco- 
nate, is an Episcopalian (Anglican) 
minister in the United States. And 
since the words ‘‘deacon’’ and ‘‘di- 
aconate’’ create nothing but confu- 
sion in our own churches, Dr. Bar- 
nett’s book could be useful to clear 
away some of our misconceptions. 

Even though this is a scholarly stu- 
dy, it is written with passion, because 
the writer believes that in the office 
of deacon the very essence of the 
church is at stake, that ‘‘the first and 
truly great function of the deacon is 


to be the symbol par excellence of the 
Church’s Ministry, that deacons are 
the embodiment of the servant min- 
istry Christ has sent us all to share.”’ 
The study was originally begun as a 
thesis for his Master’s degree, but 
‘‘the more I studied the diaconate the 
more fascinated I became with the or- 
der and the more I came to believe in 
its importance to the renewal of the 
whole life and ministry of the 
church.’’ 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part is historical — The Ori- 
gin, Development, and Decline of 
the Diaconate. The second part is 
practical — The Renewal of the Di- 
aconate in the Church Today. 

Dr. Barnett traces the diaconate 
back to the New Testament. Jesus 
came to serve, (diakoneo), and sent 
his disciples out to serve. Diaconia 
means service. In the great picture of 
judgement-day Jesus even makes 
humble service to others the crux of 
entrance into heaven. In the New 
Testament church we find deacons. 
And even though the seven men cho- 
sen and ordained to look after the 
poor and needy (Acts 6:1-6) were not 
called deacons, this act of the 
apostles functioned as a model for the 
diaconate in the early church. See 
also Philippians 1:1, | Timothy 3:8- 
13. Summarizing the findings of the 
New Testament the writer concludes, 
‘It is most probable that the office of 
deacon was without antecedents ei- 
ther in Judaism or paganism, grow- 
ing out of the distinctive character of 
the diaconia Jesus gave to the nature 
of the church and its ministry.”’ 

The first centuries of the Christian 
Church were the Golden Age of the 
diaconate. They had their own place 
in the worship service, and their di- 
rect responsibility was the case of the 
poor, especially of widows and or- 
phans. As yet the offices in the 
church were not conceived in terms 
of status and rank, but rather as func- 
tions, as service. Therefore the con- 
cept of higher and lower, superior 
and inferior, offices was out of the 
question. Hierarchy, clericalism, had 
as yet not destroyed the organic char- 
acter of the church; it was the diaco- 
nia of all of God’s people. 

A radical transition, however, took 
place in the fourth century. The Edict 


of Milan, AD 313, had ushered in a 
policy of toleration for Christianity. 
Before long the church even gained a 
favourite position in society. It was 
the beginning of a struggle for pow- 
er, and slowly but surely the church 


was restructuring its offices more | 


along the lines of the Roman Empire 
in the fourth century than according 
to the Gospel. This transition had tre- 
mendous consequences for the order 
of deacons. Instead of taking care of 
the poor, their office became more 
and more liturgical, only a stepping- 
stone to the priesthood, an inferior 
office losing its own identity. Up to 
modern times only a remnant was left 
of the great diaconate of the early 
church and therefore it has come to 
be of little relevance for today’s 
church and world. 

Only now, in the late twentieth 
century, the church is rediscovering 
this office of compassion and serv- 
ice. Dr. Barnett tries to help the 
churches in this struggle in the sec- 
ond part of his book, as the titles of 
the chapters indicate — Organism as 
the Principle of Renewal; The Dea- 
con as Symbol; A Full and Equal Or- 
der; Character and Place of the Di- 
aconate; Functions and Training of 
Deacons. 

In a broken, wounded world, the 
church must become a _ diaconal 
church in the deepest and most for- 
ward-looking sense, or it will not be 
the church. It is this concern which 
burns in the heart of the writer and is 
the basic theme of his study. And 
even though in our Reformed Pres- 
byterian tradition we may think dif- 
ferently about some liturgical func- 
tions of the deacon, this book can 
help us rediscover a forgotten office. 
The Reformation had reminded the 
church of its roots, and consequently 
restored the office of deacon. What 
we need is a study similar to that of 
Dr. Barnett on the history of the di- 
aconate after the Reformation. 

The story of the church in Scotland 
especially would be disturbing. At 
the time the State took over the 
church-properties, the church com- 
mitted the care of the poor to the state 
and abandoned its own diaconal re- 
sponsibility. This explains why Art. 
135 in our Book of Forms, ‘“The of- 
fice of deacon is an ordinary and per- 
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petual function in the church. To 
which office it belongs to take special 
care in distributing to the necessities 
of the poor,’’ is no more than a fos- 
sil, a dead reminder of a living past. 

In the year 1971, our friend, the 
late Alex Zeidman, gave the Mac- 
Donald Memorial Lecture on **What 
happened to the deacon?’’ As direc- 
tor of Scott Mission in downtown To- 
ronto, Alex stood in the forefront of 
the diaconal ministry of our church. 
His lecture, however, is forgotten 
somewhere in the stacks of the Knox 
College Library. He is no longer 
among us. But there are witnesses 
who speak even after they have died. 
Maybe some day our church will hear 
his voice. Maybe! 


Gabe Rienks 

Mr. Rienks has retired from the active ministry 
and resides in Brantford, Ont. 

OC 
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I think prolonged suffering wheth- 
er it is mental, physical or both, tends 
to make us impatient, resentful, an- 
gry and frustrated; we begin to see 
the jaws of despair. The only value | 
can see in these experiences is that 
they do give us more insight and 
sympathy with the sufferings of oth- 
ers. I never thought, for example, 
that I should know the type of despair 
that leads people to self-destruction. I 
know it now, but I am still firmly of 
the belief that it really solves nothing 
and is a cowardly gesture. 

I think the frightful thing about 
continual suffering is that it takes the 
colour and joy out of almost all the 
proper pleasures of living. It also, in 
my case, except for rare intervals, 
tends to destroy the sense of God. It 
is nO use comparing afflictions; my 
pains are not your pains or anyone 
else’s. To me it calls for all my in- 
ward courage and all my faith in the 
living God to survive at all. It is real- 


THE WEST END 


(GLEANINGS 


ly much more than a crumb of com- 
fort to know that whatever we feel 
God knows all about it. Even when 
we find it next to impossible to pray I 
am basically convinced that He un- 
derstands this too. 

J.B. Phillips, The Price of Success, 
Hodder & Stoughton (1984) 

(From a letter written near the end of his 
life). 


As far as the education of children 
is concerned I think they should be 
taught not the little virtues but the 
great ones. Not thrift but generosity 
and an indifference to money; not 
caution but courage and a contempt 
for danger; not shrewdness but frank- 
ness and a love of truth; not tact but 
love for one’s neighbour and self-de- 
nial; not a desire for success but a de- 
sire to be and to know. 

Natalia Ginzburg, 
‘*The Little Virtures, ”’ 
Seaver Books, 1986 


From the March issue of One 
World, the monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the World Council of 
Churches, we ‘glean’ the following, 
which they in turn took from a news 
feature service provided by the Pres- 
byterian Church USA. 

7K OK 6 KK 
— Presbyterians believe that pro- 
crastination (not predestination) is 
the chief doctrine of the faith. 
— Presbyterians, as a rule, are sus- 


picious of ministers who have spot- ° 


lights trained on their pulpits. 

— Presbyterians believe in ecume- 
nism and look forward to the day 
when everyone can become a Pres- 
byterian. 

— Presbyterians who have never at- 
tended a session meeting claim that 
they don’t know what goes on at 
those meetings. Presbyterians who 
have attended claim they don’t ei- 
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face the sermon with suitable excuses 
(describe the activities that have con- 
sumed his time and exhausted him — 
members of his congregation would 
be interested). He could even write a 
‘Saturday Night’’ sermon to prove 
his diligence and offer to provide a 
copy to anyone who demands proof 
of his industry; but preach another, 
far better, sermon. 
‘‘Tempered Wind’’ 
(name withheld by request) 


On Marxism — a reply 
to Terry Hastings 


Just some musings in connection 
with Marxism. 

First, about Terry Hastings’ letter 
appearing in The Record — March, 
1987; | wonder whether Mr. Hastings 
knows that the Government of Nica- 
ragua, as Marxist, follows the prin- 
ciples of its ally, the Marxist Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, and that 
the Government of the Soviet Union 
has a government Department of 
Atheism which is devoted to rooting 
out belief in God and destroying all 
religion, except State and Lenin 
worship, throughout the world. 

If he knows the foregoing, does he 
still think he can claim to believe in 
God and also claim Marxism is a 
lesser evil than US anti-Marxist poli- 
cy? 

Second, I wonder, in view of the 
above, how the writer of the article 
on Nicaragua and El Salvador — 
Moderator J. Charles Hay — recon- 
ciles belief in God with his obvious 
sympathy for Marxist Nicaragua 
which is still committing acts of ag- 
gression against the Christian gov- 
ernment of El Salvador. 

Harvey C. Baker, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


“Sundays off’ — some 
supplementary data 


The article ‘‘Sundays off’’ by 
Lloyd Robertson addresses the sub- 
ject very effectively, and we do ap- 
preciate his contribution. 

For many years it has been the 
opinion that the Lord’s Day Alliance 
was founded in Hamilton in 1888. 


The minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church, General Assembly Meeting 
held in St. Matthew’s Church in Hal- 
ifax, reports that the ‘‘Alliance’’ held 
its first meeting ‘‘in the City Hall, 
Ottawa, on the evening of the 20th of 
April, 1888.”’ 

The name of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance was changed to The People For 
Sunday Association by supplemen- 
tary letters patent on June 18, 1982. 
The reason for the change of name 
was undertaken simply to avoid con- 
flict with the new Charter of Rights. 

Our organization is extremely ac- 
tive, in every province in Canada, 
and certainly we are prepared to fight 
to protect Sunday *‘against those who 
would throw Sunday wide open for 
their own ends.”’ 

Your readers may be interested, as 
our roots were in the Presbyterian 
Church, to know that all of our re- 
cords, correspondence, etc., from 
1888 to 1979, are preserved in the 
John Fisher Rare Books Section of 
the John Robarts Library. 

Les Kingdon, 

Executive Director, 

People for Sunday Association 
of Canada. 


A kind word spoken 


The article regarding Dr. John 
Robson (January Record) was one 
that I enjoyed very much, largely be- 
cause of the fact that I have known 
John since college days and hold him 
in the highest esteem. 

On graduating from Knox College, 
I was sent to a mission charge — 
Hillsdale, Moonstone and _ Craig- 
hurst, just north of Barrie. When the 
summer season arrived, I considered 
holding a Daily Vacation Bible 
School and was a little timid to start 
such an undertaking. That summer, 
John Robson was on a mission 
charge at Huntsville and when I ap- 
proached him to see if he would 
come and help out, he gladly agreed. 
The D.V.B.S. was a real success and 
much of that success was due to 
John’s leadership. 

John developed into an excellent 
minister and with his academic qual- 
ifications and his evangelical stance, 
he could have occupied a pulpit with 
a congregation four or five times the 
membership of Queen Street East, a 
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“prestige pulpit’’ as some might say. 
But he chose to serve in a difficult 
area of Toronto for 33 years, a place 
where he would encounter much 
more than the usual number of dis- 
couragements and disappointments 
that are a part of the Christian min- 
istry. There are many hundreds, I am 
sure, that have profited, physically 
and spiritually, from this devoted 
ministry. 

I’ve heard only good words spoken 
about John Robson, and a few lines I 
read the other day prompted me to 
write this letter. Here they are. . . 
*‘If you hear a kind word spoken 
Of some worthy soul you know, 

It may fill his heart with sunshine 
If you only tell him so.”’ 
Bill Henderson, - 
Lucknow, Ont. 


Liquor legislation 


The Government of Ontario ap- 
pears ready to laugh in the face of all 
research and the best advice of orga- 
nizations involved in the prevention 
of alcohol abuse. That, at least, 
would be the result of an acceptance 
of many of the proposals submitted 
by the nine-member Government 
committee investigating Ontario’s li- 
quor legislation. 

Several recommendations (i.e., 
BYOB restaurants, round-the-clock 
alcohol service to hotel guests, relin- 
quishing control of drinking at pri- 
vate events, and the extension of tav- 
ern hours), seem determined to in- 
crease alcohol consumption in Onta- 
rio. 

With the cost of alcohol abuse al- 
ready exceeding two billion dollars, 
one wonders how much more Gov- 
ernment alcohol promotion the citi- 
zens of Ontario will tolerate?! 

Karl N. Burden, 

Executive Director, 

Alcohol and Drug Concerns, Inc., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


“No cause or. business” 


Yours truly has been an adherent 
of First Presbyterian Church here 
(New Glasgow, N.S.) for the past 46 
years. 

Presently, there is a ‘war’ being 
waged in the Buffalo-Fort Erie sector 
re the handling of South American 
‘refugees(?)’. Yesterday, Sunday, 
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various church organizations stepped 
into the act, staging demonstrations 
there, and even threatening to aid the 
immigrants “‘illegitimately through 
the underground route of crossing’’ if 
our government did not change its 
tactics. Such can only be termed in- 
surrection, or even mutiny. 

Our governments, while imper- 
fect, are elected democratically, and 
should never be alarmed by any pro- 
test groups, least of all by the 
‘church,’ who have absolutely no 
cause or business in entering the po- 
litical arena. 

We Canadians have problems, 
among which are high unemploy- 
ment, a huge deficit, and taxpayers 
who shoulder a burden which is best 
| described as the airline’s ‘‘point of 
no return.’ Each and every one of 
these ‘refugees(?)’ entering our coun- 
try adds immeasurably to these three 
facets of our economic difficulties. 

Candidly, yours truly backs our 
beleaguered government in this dis- 
pute. 


Donald M. MacLeod, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Not theological 
education only 


The letters in The Record regard- 
ing homosexuals interested me very 
much. One point that everyone made 
or admitted was that homosexual ac- 
tivity is a sin. 

The question is about having ho- 
mosexuals in the Presbyterian min- 
istry! Does this open the door to have 
lesbians in the ministry as sin be- 
comes less odious? 

Christian ministry is not a matter 
of education along theological lines 
only, but also turning from sin and 
believing in Christ as Saviour from 
the power of sin and his being our 
Lord moment by moment. 

When talking to the woman taken 
in adultery, Christ said ‘‘Go and sin 
no more’’ (John 8:11). Christ de- 
mands repentance of heart and leay- 
ing of sin of his followers. 

In Romans 8:14 we read ‘‘as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God they 
are the sons of God.’’ The Holy Spir- 


it certainly doesn’t lead Christians to 
continue homosexual acts. In James 
2:19 (we read) ‘‘Thou believest that 
there is one God, thou doest well, the 
devils also believe and tremble.’’ 
The devils know all about God but 
don’t glorify him. They continue to 
sin. 

Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
so as to enjoy him forever. I Corin- 
thians 10:31, ‘‘Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’’ 

I hope that these few thoughts will 
be a help to many. 

Elvin Harbattle, 
Listowel, Ont. 


Thanks 


I received a letter from a ‘‘staunch 
Presbyterian’’ in response to my let- 
ter in The Record. It came to me ina 
very roundabout way, but stated that 
this man had always been brought up 
to believe that he should take all his 
problems to his church, but when he 
knew that he was homosexual, his 
church was of no help to him at all. 

I also heard from an elder in anoth- 
er church who congratulated me, and 
said that we all should feel grateful to 
you and that we must remember you 
in Our prayers as you are going to 
come in for all sorts of criticism. 


From this Presbyterian anyway, 
thank you. 
Joan Bell, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Where is the alleged 


special status? 


Mr. Donald W. Cousens, MPP 
York Centre, wrote a letter which ap- 
peared in the March issue of The Re- 
cord. In reply, I suggest that the On- 
tario Bill of Human Rights amend- 
ment, in favour of homosexuals, 
gives protection only as to housing 
and employment, and in no sense 
provides ‘‘special status’? as Mr. 
Cousens submits for these individu- 
als. Supposing one accedes to his 
proposition that homosexuals are 
protected under section 15 of the Ca- 
nadian Charter of Rights. So are het- 
erosexuals. Prior to the passage of 
the aforementioned amendment to 
the Ontario Bill of Rights, heterosex- 
uals, in addition, enjoyed housing 
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and employment protection under 
that provincial law. All this amend- 
ment did then was to provide identi- 
cal security in Ontario for homosex- 
uals. Where is the alleged special sta- 
tus! Gays as full citizens of Ontario 
were merely granted the same protec- 
tion years earlier afforded to hetero- 
sexuals by the Ontario legislature. 

Finally, each signatory (noted by 
Mr. Cousens) to the petition in sup- 
port of the said amendment did so in 
their private capacity. 

Every gay person is a member of a 
family like Mr. Cousens. Yet they re- 
pudiate the heterosexual claim to be 
the sole protectors of the Canadian 
family. Thousands of gay men and 
women are not only children, broth- 
ers and sisters, but parents and grand- 
parents in families that they cherish 
and enrich. They cherish the family 
concept and its place in our society, 
Just as much as heterosexuals. In ad- 
dition, they cherish ethically-lived, 
same-gender coupling which has 
been historically evident during the 
whole life of the Church, and at times 
blessed by it. 

Any human group, coupling, or 
family — heterosexual or homosex- 
ual — to be solid and thriving, must 
find its source in Jesus Christ. As 
Christ has given us our sexual orien- 
tation let each of us ask him for the 
love and understanding that his will 
may be done on this earth. Cease 
fighting. Love, trust, dialogue and 
listen to our common Father. 

I thank the Ontario Legislature for 
allowing itself to be an instrument of 
the Lord’s justice in this particular in- 
stance. | thank God for our present 
Moderator and the Faculty of Knox 
College. 

Robert R. Morris, 
Toronto, Ont. 


No problem with 
evolution 


I would appreciate the opportunity 
to respond to Mr. John Witchell’s let- 
ter in the January, 1987, issue of The 
Record in which he makes the cat- 
egorical statement, ‘‘evolution sim- 
ply did not happen.’’ This reminds 
me of the persecution of Galileo by 
the Inquisition under Pope Paul V. 
The Pope’s vanity was evidently of- 


le 


fended by Galileo’s proof that the 
Earth orbits the Sun instead of the 
Earth being the centre of the uni- 
verse, but he was too clever to dis- 
pute with Galileo in public. He sim- 
ply placed Galileo under house arrest 
in an attempt to suppress his ideas. 
Mr. Witchell makes his statement 
with no evidence of proof except the 
19th-century ideas of William Daw- 
son. 

Contrary to what Mr. Witchell 
claims, no reputable scientist has 
ever taught the theory of evolution as 
**scientific fact.’’ True scientists are 
sufficiently humble to offer the over- 
whelming evidence in Nature as the- 
ory only. However, even Genesis 
1:20 seems to substantiate evolution, 
**And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life .. .’’ If Darwin and 
Mr. Witchell have trouble with the 
evolution of the eye they must not 
have studied genetics, embryology 
and anatomy, where God demon- 
strates the gradual evolution of every 
organ in the sea of amniotic fluid, 
from the union of the microscopic 
sperm and egg into a human being. 

I have no trouble accepting the 
possibility of God creating Man by 
gradual evolution. Why not? God’s 
methods are acceptable to me. Even 
Genesis 1:24-26 says that God cre- 
ated the ‘‘lower creatures’’ before 
man. 

I agree that we should use our in- 
heritance, when it is good, but we 
should also be reactionary like Jesus, 
when in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5) he denounced so much that 
was accepted tradition. 


Geo. Coombes, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


Two footnotes on the 


Freemasonry issue 


Over the last few months The Re- 
cord has seen a spirited exchange of 
views on Freemasonry, its nature, 
and its relationship to religion. A his- 
torian may add two footnotes. 

To begin with, Freemasons claim 
to originate from the guilds of stone- 
masons in Britain more than six cen- 
turies ago. For this reason they still 
employ the symbolism of stonework- 
ing, and for this reason they are occa- 


sionally called on to take a ceremoni- 
al part in the inauguration of new 
buildings. Thus, the Grand Lodge of 
Canada, since its formation in 1855, 
has laid the corner-stones of seven- 
teen Presbyterian churches: London, 
St. James Church, Ont. (1859); Dun- 
dee Centre, Quebec (1868); Mount 
Forest, Ont., (1873); Harriston, 
Guthrie Church, Ont., (1877); Nor- 
wood, Ont., (1878); Clark’s Mills, 
Camden East, Ont. (1881); Keene, 
Ont., (1884); Jarvis, Ont., (1886); 
Milton, Knox Church, Ont., (1890); 
Glammis, Ont., (1896); Marmora, 
Ont., (1899); Maxville, Ont., 
(1899); Merritton, St. Andrew’s 
Church, (1899); Township of Kincar- 
dine, Chalmer’s Church, Ont. 
(1901); Bervie (1903); Auburn, 
Knox Church, (1904); Hanover, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., (1904). 

The original members of these con- 
gregations would be astonished to 
learn that some of their spiritual de- 
scendants looked on Freemasonry as 
a distinct religion incompatible with 
Christianity. 

In the second place, two of your 
contributors are upset because Free- 
masons sometimes mention God as 
‘“‘the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse.’’ Actually this phrase entered 
Freemasonry by way of the first 
Book of Constitutions, printed in 
1723. The compiler was Rev. Dr. 
James Anderson, a graduate of Aber- 
deen University, and minister of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church in Swal- 
low Street, Piccadilly, London, from 
1710 to 1734. He did not invent the 
phrase, but took it over from John 
Calvin, who uses it, for example, in 
his Commentary on Psalm 19: the 
heavens ‘‘were wonderfully founded 
by the Great Architect’’ (ab opifice 
praestantissimo), again, according to 
the same paragraph, ‘“‘when once we 
recognize God as the Architect of the 
Universe’’ (mundi opificem), we are 
bound to marvel at his Wisdom, 
Strength, and Goodness. In fact, Cal- 
vin repeatedly calls God ‘“‘the Ar- 
chitect of the Universe,’’ and refers 
to his works in nature as ‘‘Architec- 
ture of the Universe;’’ ten times in 
the Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion alone. I may be missing some- 
thing, but it seems to me bizarre that 
writers in the national publication of 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

should suddenly find fault with 

words that have been a part of Cal- 
vinism for four centuries. 

Wallace McLeod, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Let us try to 
understand each other 


I followed with interest the dis- 
cussion in the last issues of The Re- 
cord regarding Freemasonry. We 
have touched here an issue which I 
hope will not create bad feelings be- 
tween members of our denomination. 
I have to agree with the Editor — it 
does not matter which issue you 
have, there is always a difference of 
opinion between the readers. There is 
nothing wrong with that: if we al- 
ways agreed with each other we 
would have a boring church, or a bor- 
ing Record. Let us hear the different 
opinions; it makes life interesting and 
we learn from each other. 

Somebody told me once how he 
became a Freemason when he was 
still a young man. As he explained it 
to me, this was the thing to do in 
those days. His father and brothers 
were all Freemasons. After this man 
got a bit older, he decided that he did 
not agree with the rituals, etc. — and 
never went again. He did not say that 
his father and brothers were wrong, 
only that he did not like it. 

This shows us how many people 
joined Freemasonry — because this 
was the way they were brought up. It 
was, for them, the normal thing to 
do, the same as joining a church. I 
wonder how many of us have joined 
the church because this was the thing 
to do when you had reached a certain 
age? 

Now those Freemasons are told by 
their fellow church members, in no 
uncertain words, that they are doing 
the wrong thing, which also means 
that their ancestors were wrong. I can 
understand that this is not easy for 
them to swallow. 

May I suggest that if a Freemason 
is in doubt whether, as a Christian, 
he is doing the right thing, let him 
make up his mind, and stop attending 
the meetings. This will be better for 
his own piece of mind. A good way 
to find out whether or not you are 
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doing the right thing is to ask your- 
self the following question: *‘When I 
am in a Freemason meeting, or tak- 
ing part in one of the rituals and the 
Lord would at once come in, can I 
meet him there, or will I first try to 
hide what I am doing?’’ Nobody else 
can answer this question for you; 
every Christian Freemason has to an- 
swer this question for himself. But do 
we not all have to answer that ques- 
tion in life? Can I meet my Lord 
now, when I watch this movie, etc.? 

We often forget to do what the 
Lord wants us to do. I know this too 
well from my own life. So, who am I 
to condemn? But when a Freemason 
writes that he finds more love in Ma- 
sonic Lodges than in the church, then 
there is something wrong in the 
church. In Romans, chapter 12, Paul 
tells us how he sees the church of Je- 
sus Christ. Let us take up that chal- 
lenge and try to reach towards that 
goal. We don’t come any further with 
closed meetings where people 
worship a Supreme Being. We, as 
members of the churches, are here to 
proclaim the Gospel of Love to the 
people. Not in a closed session, be- 
hind closed doors, but in the open, so 
everybody can hear our message. 
Freemason or not, let us go out to- 
gether, out of those stone walls, and 
show that we are serving a living 
Master. 

But to do this, we have to forget 
about our differences and accept each 
other as brothers and sisters in Christ! 

May the Peace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with us all. 

Albert Blom, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Study all religions 

In reading ‘‘Divided Loyalty’’ 
(December Presbyterian Record), 1 
am ashamed of my church, and I 
have been a member since 1921. I 
suggest there is a need to live up to 
the command of Jesus: ‘‘Judge not 
that ye be not judged’’ — Matt. 7:1. 

The Presbyterian Church should 
make a study of all religions, before 
condemning any of them. Confu- 
cious gave the world The Golden 


Rule four centuries before the birth of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
Mabel W. Brown, 
Welland, Ont. 
P.S. I have five different translations 
of the Judeo-Christian Bible and not 
one states: ‘“‘Jesus said’’ that he 
would spew lukewarm members out 
of his mouth. MWB. 


Ed. The scriptural reference is Rev. 
Eituilee 


Masons and the church 


It is good that Mr. Ravenhorst has 
given us the final truth on Freema- 
sonry, and we can now take pains to 
eliminate the Craft from our congre- 
gations because of the awesome na- 
ture of their vows. It is sad to learn 
that so many of the elders, including 
several Clerks of Session and Church 
Treasurers with whom I have worked 
over the years, and indeed many of 
my colleagues in the ministry, are 
sub-Christian. 

Perhaps we should study Mr. Ra- 
venhorst’s theories more deeply and 
apply them more widely. For exam- 
ple, maybe we should stop teaching 
the Ten Commandments _ since 
Moses, who delivered them to the 
people, commanded the death of 
three thousand of his people because 
they misunderstood the character of 
Jehovah. Or maybe we should follow 
the example of Moses and execute 
lapsed Presbyterians. The Rev. 
Chris. Costerus could tell us if this 
capital punishment was_ justified. 
Maybe we should stop singing or 
reading responsively the Psalms 
since King David conspired to kill 
Uriah in order to take the Hittite’s 
spouse to himself. Or maybe we 
should teach that murder is preferable 
to the carnal sins of adultery and cov- 
etousness. We should certainly stop 
using the wonderful poetry of the 
Resurrection in the Book of Reve- 
lation since John shows a sub-Chris- 
tian hatred towards the Roman gov- 
ernment and towards church groups 
of which he disapproves. 

But I would rather thank God for 
the service to him, and the strength 
given to me in my ministry over 35 
years, by many fine men who were 
splendid office-bearers of the church 
and worthy representatives of Free- 
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masonry. I would rather thank God 
for the wonderful women I have 
known whose Christian love has 
strengthened and sustained my fami- 
ly and myself and who were mem- 
bers of the Eastern Star, or Amarath 
Order, as well as members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

I am grateful to the young people 
of De Molay when they attend Divine 
Service and take part thoughtfully 
and sincerely in the worship of my 
congregation. I am grateful too for 
the help they give to the seniors in 
our community and the pamphlets 
they deliver in our area for the 
church. 

No, I am not a Mason. I have trou- 
ble enough endeavouring to fulfil the 
vows which I made to God at Confir- 
mation and Ordination, and to my 
King and Country when I was com- 
missioned as a Chaplain to the 
Forces. Of course there are bad Free- 
masons. There are also bad Presbyte- 
rians. But an organization which so 
supported my Aunt and two cousins 
for many years after my Uncle was 
killed in World War I is, I am cer- 
tain, compatible with the Gospel of 
love. Like so many who interpret 
symbolisms literally, Mr. Ravenhorst 
seeks to kill a spirit of comradeship 
and fellowship by detailing the letter 
of an over-exuberant expression of 
legend. 

Andrew M. Duncan, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Christianity — the only 
repository of truth 


In reply to the letter by Mr. H. G. 
Cook, Ottawa (February Record); 
yes, Mr. Cook, Christianity is the 
only repository of truth. According to 
the Bible, our ‘“‘holy God,’’ the cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth, does deny 
salvation to anyone whose robes are 
not washed in the blood of the lamb, 
which is Jesus Christ, God’s Son; 
who came to earth to become one of 
us (a human being) to pay the price 
for our sins, that whosoever believes 
in him, shall have eternal life (salva- 
tion). Never in the Bible do we learn 
otherwise. Yes, God loves us all (he 
made us) and he gives us a choice; to 
accept his salvation, or reject it. 

Kenneth G. Rupert, in the March 


Record writes: ‘‘The Masonic Lodge 
is one of the places on earth where 
men of all races, colour and religion 
meet in harmony.’’ At what price? 
Compromising . . . trying to please 
everyone. This is certainly not 
Christ’s way. As Christians we are to 
walk in his footsteps. I have found 
over the years that Presbyterians in 
general, and I am sad to say, some of 
our elders, are ignorant about the 
scriptures. And because of this igno- 
rance, we are an easy target for Sa- 
tan, who does not miss a trick. 
Theresa Van Hemert, 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


Our sharp-eyed readers 


Re. Letters to the Editor (Feb- 
ruary, 1987) ‘‘Refuse to Publish!’’; 
perhaps the Editor should have taken 
the heading to heart (or at least to 
head!). 

I refer to (Mrs.) Roy Johnson’s 
misquotation from Leviticus 18:22. 

And I suggest Mrs. Johnson refer 


to her Bible. 
(name withheld) 
* * * 


I am appalled that you would allow 
a Bible verse to be misquoted. 
See Leviticus 18:22 (King James 
Version). 
The verb is ‘lie,’ not ‘lay.’ 
E. Ross Williams, 
North York, Ont. 
Ed. Thanks to both. Sometimes the 
scripture references in letters over- 
whelm us. We will be more vigilant. 


A reply to Ravenhorst 


This letter is in answer to the one 
appearing in your January, 1987 is- 
sue which was written by Luke Ra- 
venhorst. I would like to take several 
statements that were made by him in 
his letter with reference to Freema- 
sonry and answer them one by one. 

(1) ‘‘As a rule Masons shun dis- 
cussion with outsiders.’’ 

This is not true. All that is required 
to have such a discussion is for you, 
or your organization to call a Mason- 
ic Lodge — they are listed in the tele- 
phone book — and ask for a guest 
speaker to address your group with a 
talk on Freemasonry. I’m sure that 
you will find them only too happy to 
oblige. 


(2) *‘One usually finds informa- 
tion on this secret society in publica- 
tions dealing with the occult.”’ 

Of course you will find stories 
about Masonry in books dealing with 
the ‘occult,’ but you will also find in- 
formation about the Church in these 
same publications. Does this mean 
that the stories about Masonry are 
true but the ones dealing with the 
Church are lies? Books on Masonry 
can be found in any library. With ref- 
erence to the phrase ‘‘this secret so- 
ciety,’’ what other secret society 
proudly displays their ‘logo’ on the 
outside of the building where they 
meet, and whose phone number is 
listed in the phone book. 

(3) ‘‘Much more knowledge can 
be gathered from Christians who 
have left the Lodge, and Masonic 
writers.”” 

Does this also mean that if I am 
seeking knowledge about the Church 
that I should talk to someone who has 
already left the Church? As for Ma- 
sonic writers, some, but not all, get 
carried away in their writings. You 
could always try a good encyclope- 
dia. 

(4) *‘My own writings on this sub- 
ject have often been rejected by edi- 
tors.’’ With the lack of knowledge of 
Freemasonry that you have shown in 
your letter, I can see why the editors 
have rejected your writings on that 
subject. 

(5) (a) *‘After much research, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
their pagan rituals and barbaric oaths 
should be a hindrance to any Chris- 
tian.”’ 

‘Pagan’ means ‘heathen,’ which is 
defined in the dictionary as one who 
is neither Christian, Jewish or Mus- 
lim. A man who wishes to become a 
member of our Fraternity must give 
an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Do you believe in a Supreme 
Being,’’ before he can be admitted 
into Freemasonry. As for Mr. Raven- 
horst’s statement, ‘“After much re- 
search’’; I would say that he has 
hardly done ‘any,’ far less ‘‘much’’ 
if he considers our ceremonies as 
‘‘pagan.’”’ 

(5) (b) ‘‘Read the oath for a first 
degree apprentice.”’ 

Masonry originated in the 1300s 
and developed over the following 
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centuries with many changes in the 
procedures. In the 1700s, Penalties 
were added which reflected the atti- 
tudes prevalent in that age. It was a 
common punishment for a sailor to 
be ‘keelhauled,’ and dying, for com- 
mitting a minor offence. Stealing was 
punished by many years in jail. Life 
was cheap. Our predecessors used 
this type of threat to conform with 
their current attitudes. These ‘Tradi- 
tional Penalties’ have been kept in re- 
membrance of our antiquity as an Or- 
der. But not as a Penalty that would, 
nor could, be inflicted. To denigrate 
Masonry because of these traditional 
penalties would be equivalent to dis- 
paraging the Roman Catholic Church 
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because of the Inquisition. 

(6) *‘Many Masons see their orga- 
nization as a service club, and it is 
good for business.”’ 

One of the first things a candidate 
learns on his initiation is that Freema- 
sonry is ‘not’ a service club. 

As for Freemasonry being good for 
business, of course there are mem- 
bers who join for business reasons 
only, just like in the Church. I per- 
sonally know of two businessmen 
who, with their family, go to church 
twice every Sunday and say grace 
with their meals, yet are the most 
ruthless people I have ever seen in 
their business dealings. Does this 
mean that all people who go to 
church belong in the same boat? Of 
course not. 

(7) *‘In Masonic meetings the 
name of ‘Jesus’ is omitted.”’ 

Very little research would have 
been required to find the answer for 
this. In Freemasonry, prior to 1723, 
regardless of what some of the old 
Masonic history books say, only 
Christians could become members of 
the order. After 1723 this was 
changed to say that men of ALL reli- 
gious denominations would be ac- 
cepted into the order. All of these de- 
nominations believe in God but some 
do not accept Jesus, e.g., Jews, Mus- 
lims, etc. We as Freemasons do not 
try to impose our religious beliefs on 
them but ask that they do believe in 
‘‘The Supreme Being.’’ They can be 
Masons and practise their own reli- 
gion. Jesus is not mentioned in our 
ritual because all biblical references 
are to the Old Testament. 

(8) ‘‘Furthermore, the ‘G’ in the 
Lodge Hall stands for ‘Geometry’; in 
second place, as an afterthought, also 
for God.”’ 

Once again a little research would 
have supplied you with the reason for 
the letter ‘G.’ 

We can trace Masonry back to the 
late 1300s, where the letter ‘G’ first 
stood for ‘Geometry;’ after all, that is 
what operative Masonry is all about. 
It was not until the late 1700s when 
the letter ‘G’ took on its double 
meaning. What is wrong with that? 
We respect our heritage, and we all 


believe in God. 

(9) ‘‘It strikes me that many mem- 
bers deny that it is some kind of reli- 
gion.”’ 

We deny it because Masonry is not 
a religion. One of the basic principles 
of Freemasonry is, “‘Neither in a 
lodge, nor at any time as in his ca- 
pacity as a Freemason, is he per- 
mitted to discuss or to advance his 
views on theological or political 
questions.’’ What kind of a religion 
is this that will not allow its members 
to discuss the subject? With regards 
to political questions, have you ever 
seen a Mason, running for political 
office wearing his Masonic dress 
when making a political speech? Can 
your church say the same thing? 

(10) *“‘Going into the higher de- 
grees.”’ 

There is no such thing as the ‘high- 
er degrees.’ There are three degrees, 
and three degrees only in Freemason- 
ry: that is, ‘first’ or Entered Appren- 
tice; ‘second’ or Fellow Craft and 
‘third’ or Master Mason. Freemason- 
ry does not recognize anything high- 
er. Other orders have stated that to 
belong to their order, you must first 
be a Mason. 

(11) “‘It gives me a terrible feeling 
of being in the wrong place, whenev- 
er Junior Mason organizations (De 
Molay & Job’s Daughters) in full re- 
galia take part in a Church Parade.’’ 

First off, De Molay and Job’s 
Daughters are not ‘Junior Mason Or- 
ganizations.’ There is no such thing 
in Freemasonry as a ‘Junior Mason.’ 
Do you get this same ‘‘terrible feel- 
ing of being in the wrong place’’ 
whenever the Guides and Scouts, 
which are supported by your church, 
also attend an annual church parade 
in their full regalia? What is wrong 
with attending such a parade? Super- 
vised activities such as this are far su- 
perior for the growth of our children 
than allowing them to ‘hang out’ on 
street corners with a gang. 

John Salmon, 

Sardis, B.C. 

P.S. I do hope, Mr. Editor, that in 
the interest of fairness, and to correct 
any wrong impression that your 
many readers could derive from Mr. 
Ravenhorst’s letter in the January, 
1987 issue, that you will find the 
space in The Presbyterian Record for 
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this rebuttal. 
I remain, Sir, as both a Christian 
and a Freemason. IS: 


A reply to “Thoughts 
on Freemasonry’”’ 


I read with interest ‘*Thoughts on 
Freemasonry,’’ written by Luke Ra- 
venhorst in the January, 1987, issue 
of The Presbyterian Record. The let- 
ters in the February issue were not 
nearly as moving. 

In reply to Mr. Ravenhorst, let me 
explain that, officially, the Masonic 
Order does not consider it necessary 
to reply to such accusations and | 
would suppose his lack of publication 
by editors would be by reason of his 
context rather than by Masonic inter- 
ference. One always finds malcon- 
tents whether because of incorrect in- 
formation or bias of some form or 
other. 

We do not shun discussion con- 
cerning our ‘‘Craft,’’ Mr. Raven- 
horst. On the contrary, we welcome 
enquiries and discussions which is 
one reason that I am attempting to ex- 
plain some of the allegations which 
you make. We do not initiate the dis- 
cussion because we do not feel that 
anyone should be pressed into joining 
our fraternity. That decision must be 
made without any interference what- 
soever. We have an Examining Com- 
mittee that examines every candi- 
date’s application in order to deter- 
mine, amongst other things, whether 
or not the applicant is joining for 
business reasons or pressured into ap- 
plying. It would be hoped that in ei- 
ther case, no recommendation for ad- 
mittance would be presented by the 
Committee. 

Mr. Ravenhorst, like many writ- 
ers, uses his pen to attack a subject 
on several fronts without any regard 
to fact, placing his interpretation on 
and quoting as fact, sources which 
would appear to be as critical as he 
is. 

First let me dispel the statement 
that Masonry is a religion. Although 
there are many definitions of reli- 
gion, I believe one of the best choices 
to be ‘‘a belief in an invisible super 
human power (or powers) conceived 
of after the analogy of the human 
spirit, on which (or whom) man re- 


gards himself as dependent, and to 
which (or whom) he thinks in some 
degree responsible, together with the 
feelings and practices which natural- 
ly flow from such a belief.”’ 

We do not consider Freemasonry a 
religion, although to be a Mason, one 
must believe in a “‘Supreme Being.’’ 
Thus our brotherhood encompasses 
many different religions and is there- 
fore relatively universal. A Mason is 
expected to believe in and practise 
his religion and to be charitable to all 
men. 

Masonry has come down through 
the ages virtually unchanged and of 
worldwide conformity. One can at- 
tend a meeting anywhere in the world 
where a lodge exists and feel at home 
with the brethren. We look on Free- 
masonry as a brotherhood with a 
beautiful system of morality. Since 
few of our ancient brethren could 
read or write, this morality was 
taught by the means of lectures, dis- 
cussions and allegory. This system 
prevails today and tends to demon- 
strate more vividly the Mason’s obli- 
gation to his fellow men and his 
Craft. 

Change in such a brotherhood is 
very difficult, and to an unbeliever, 
no doubt, our ritual may appear to be 
pagan and our obligations (oaths) 
barbaric. Let me assure you, there is 
nothing pagan in impressing on our 
members good living habits which 
we feel cover such lessons as the duty 
they owe to their God, their country, 
their family and their fellow man. Let 
me also assure you that the ‘‘G’’ in 
the centre of the Lodge does not 
stand for Geometry first and God sec- 
ond. It stands for God first and fore- 
most and is thus stated in the Lodge. 

For some strange reason, I firmly 
believe that the concepts of morality 
are not the exclusive property of the 
Presbyterian Church or in its wider 
concept, Christianity. The virtues by 
which we should live were there long 
before Christ and are found in many 
different beliefs. 

I would agree that parts of our ob- 
ligations (oaths) are outdated, but I 
do believe that a brother should re- 
main steadfast to his obligations in a 
moral sense or leave the Craft. These 
obligations have come down through 
the ages and because of the size of 


the Craft change is difficult although 
it is on its way. As my wife some- 
times says, ‘“‘men playing boys’ 
games.’’ Let me assure you that al- 
though you can criticize our obliga- 
tions, you are on flimsy ground when 
you attack the brotherhood of the so- 
ciety and its work. There is no reason 
for a brother to be lonely or in need; 
the organization is there to assist. Do 
not mistakenly confuse us with a 
service club. 

Mr. Ravenhorst appears to mix re- 
ligion with morality. We do not teach 
religion and therefore we do not have 
passages from the New Testament. 
Masons do not become righteous 
through human merit; nothing could 
be further from the truth. We are im- 
plored to live a life in accordance 
with good morals, which basically 
appears to be what I was taught as a 
young lad by my parents, who had 
nothing to do with Freemasonry. In 
fact, the vows taken by a Mason are 
not inconsistent with his civil, moral, 
or religious duties and he is advised 
to adhere to and practise his faith. 

As previously stated, the teachings 
in each degree are given by lectures, 
discussions, and allegorical depic- 
tion. What can be more impressive 
and lasting than a drama portraying a 
theme? In the eighteenth degree, the 
candidate is dramatically shown the 
influence which can be exerted by the 
devil and advised to shun the ways of 
evil. In fact the underlying theme in 
the eighteenth degree is to love one 
another. Surely Mr. Ravenhorst does 
not believe that this particular theme 
is peculiar only to Christianity? 

Yes Mr. Ravenhorst, we are a so- 
ciety with some secrets, but not a se- 
cret society. We believe that a broth- 
er should follow one degree after an- 
other to the limit of his choosing. On 
proving his ability in a degree he can 
then move onto the next. The brother 
can only sit in the degree to which he 
is qualified, and since members from 
many different places are entitled to 
attend our meetings, there must be 
some method of determining the 
brother’s right to sit in on a degree. 
After all, one cannot attend grade 
two without passing out of grade one, 
and human nature, being what it is, 
there would be a tendency not to 
learn the work required in the former 
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degree if you could attend any degree 
without qualification. 

Each degree has its own particular 
subject matter and although it is pos- 
sible to find any. number of texts on 
the work of a degree, we feel that the 
work should be taught in the Lodge 
and that the brother take his steps one 
at a time. 

Finally, I do not condemn Mr. Ra- 
venhorst for his thoughts on Freema- 
sonry, but request that he emulate the 
great philosophers and make _ his 
quest for truth rather than condemn 
an organization on the basis of infor- 
mation which may not be too accu- 
rate. In fact, we do not condemn any- 
one, and yes we have members who 
are Roman Catholic. In the mean- 
time, until the Presbyterian Church 
takes an official stand against our 
Craft, I shall continue to support both 
my faith as a Christian and do my 
duty towards my fellow man as a Ma- 
son. 

R. W. Thompson, 
Nepean, Ont. 


“No other name under 
heaven” 


The majority of Masons, let alone 
those outside of Masonry, know little 
of its true nature! That is left only to 
the Adepts of the higher degrees un- 
less one is willing to read their writ- 
ings seriously. Albert Pike, Sover- 
eign Pontiff of Universal Freemason- 
ry, author of the rituals of the Scot- 
tish Rite in force today and 
recognized in the top ten as supreme 
authority by a 1986 survey conducted 
by the John Ankerburg Show in a 
questionnaire to all the Grand Lodges 
in the USA, says this in his book — 
Morals and Dogma (p. 104) — ‘*Ma- 
sonry, like all the religions, all the 
mysteries, conceals its secrets from 
all except the adepts and sages, and 
uses false interpretations and misin- 
terpretations of its symbols.’’ 

First of all, I would like to address 
some remarks made by Mr. J. C. 
Guthrie in his letter entitled ‘‘Free- 
masonry not a religion.’’ It is true in 
that men first entering the lodge are 
told that Masonry is not a religion. 
But consider this for a moment. It has 
its own altars, a Sacred Volume of 
Law over which is the Square & 
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Compass, temples, priesthood, 
worships, rituals, ceremonies, festi- 
vals, consecrations, anointings, its 
own creed, its own morality, its own 
theory of the human soul and relation 
of the soul to the deity, profession in 
belief in a god before entrance on be- 
coming a member, its own burial 
services, all meetings opened and 
closed with prayer, and a Worshipful 
Master besides the Adepts writing it 
down in printed form what the reli- 
gion of Freemasonry is and is not. 
Would you not suspect then, that 
Freemasonry is a religion — ‘‘one in 
which all men (supposedly) agree’’?! 

Mr. J. Guthrie goes on to say that 
**As the Order is non-sectarian, it is 
open to all who believe in the broth- 
erhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. It has no other dogma. . .”’ On 
the surface, this sounds very refresh- 
ing like the ‘‘ointment running down 
Aaron’s beard or like the dew on 
Mount Hermon.’’ Who would not be 
willing to participate in such a noble 
claim? But this phrase should ring a 
particularly uncertain sound in every 
Christian’s ear who is alert and dis- 
cerning as to what the Word of God 
says. The fact is, there are two dis- 
tinct brotherhoods because there are 
two distinct fathers mentioned very 
clearly in the Bible! (John 8:39 and 
8:44). 

Mr. Guthrie, in his statement 
above, wrote that ‘‘the Order is non- 
sectarian.’’ Christians should be 
made aware along with Mr. Guthrie, 
who I am sure is a very sincere man 
in his defense of Freemasonry, that 
Christianity, based on the infallible 
Word of God, is of necessity a secta- 
rian religion! This is true because 
God states that there is *‘one God and 
only one mediator also between men 
and God, the Man Christ Jesus’’ (1 
Timothy 2:3-5 NASB). Also, 1 Co- 
rinthians 3:11 says — ‘‘For no man 
can lay a foundation other than the 
one which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.’’ Acts 4:12 says — ‘‘And 
there is salvation in no one else; for 
there is no other name under heaven 
that has been given among men, by 
which we must be saved.”’ 

There is much more I would like to 


say, but I will close with a reference 
to Walton Hannah’s informative 
book called Darkness Visible — A 
Christian Appraisal of Freemasonry 
(1984), published by Augustine Pub- 
lishing Company, Chumleigh, Dev- 
on, England EX18 7HL. I quote in 
part from pages 75-78: “*Four groups 
of Presbyterians have pronounced 
against it — 

1) The ‘Original Secession’ in 
Scotland repudiated Freemasonry as 
early as 1757, mainly on the grounds 
that it was against the moral law to 
bind oneself by oath to secrets which 
were not revealed till afterwards. 

2) The Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland makes abstention 
from Freemasonry a condition of 
membership. 

3) The Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland imposed a similar condi- 
tion of membership in 1927. 

4) The Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church of America set up a commit- 
tee on Secret Societies which report- 
ed to the General Assembly at Ro- 
chester, New York in 1942 condemn- 
ing Masonry mainly on the grounds 
of religious indifferentism. . . . 

One startling fact emerges, which 
should make the Christian Mason 
more than a little thoughtful. No 
church that has seriously investi- 
gated the religious teachings and im- 
plications of Freemasonry has ever 
yet failed to condemn it.”’ 

Donald Huffman, 
Walkerton, Ont. 


Enough Masonry bashing 


What began as a request for 
thoughts on Freemasonry you have 
permitted to develop into Masonry 
bashing — Shame! 

Surely this magazine is not in- 
tended to provide an ongoing forum 
for decrying a fraternal organization. 

I look forward to standing by our 
magazine as you suggested (Novem- 
ber). Hopefully you will stand by the 
usual quality of content. 

Adrian Pearson, 

Stellarton, N.S. 
Ed. The request was not simply for 
‘thoughts’? on Freemasonry, but 
specifically for reasons why some 
‘Freemasons seem to receive a cool 
reception from those who are not 
Freemasons.”’ 
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The forum in the letters column 
has provided space not only for those 
who decry, but also for those who de- 
fend. However, I agree that the dis- 
cussion has gone on long enough 
and am calling an end to it, save 
for those letters already in the sys- 
tem (ours and Canada Post’s). 


Why do you support the 
General Assembly 
Budget? 


As a servant of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, I do my best to 
encourage my people to support it by 
meeting, and even surpassing, our 
General Assembly Budget alloca- 
tions. But, from time to time, actions 
of the church, be they at Assembly or 
head office, synod or presbytery, or 
even of ministers themselves, make 
me question this commitment. 

Through you, sir, I would like to 
ask our readers to write a letter out- 
lining their reasons for supporting the 
church beyond their doors. I would 
very much appreciate it if they could 
include stories or give examples to 
support their opinions. 

As the editor of the Presbytery of 
Pictou’s Good News newsletter, I am 
convinced there must be many posi- 
tive testimonies that would be worth 
the telling. 

Please write to me at Box 98, Tata- 
magouche, N.S., BOK 1 VO. 

Thanking you for your consider- 
ation. . 

Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


Information please 


I am interested in obtaining infor- 
mation about the following people: 

William Wilson Herron and May- 
belle Collins who came from Bruce 
County, Ontario, and were married 
probably at Wiarton, Ontario, in the 
early nineteen hundreds. 

John Stonehouse, who had chil- 
dren named Jerusha, Bill, James, Al- 
ice and Minnie. 

If any of your readers have any in- 
formation about these people, I 
would be very pleased to receive it. 

Steve Fedak, Box 2262, 
Tisdale, Saskatchewan SOE 1TO 


O 


In the past, The Record has printed 
summer church camp schedules as they 
were received. However, we found that 
only a few camps bothered to submit the 


Synod of British Columbia 


Camp Douglas 

Rev. R. Calder 

403 East Columbia St. 
New Westminster, B.C. 
V3L 3X2 
1-604-524-6712 (Church) 


Dutch Harbour 
Mr. David Barclay 
Box 136 

Slocan, B.C. 

VOG 2C0 
1-604-355-2471 


Vancouver Island 

Rev. W. Stretch 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
531 Herbert St. 

Duncan, B.C. 

VOL 1T2 

1-604-743-4679 (Res.) 
1-604-746-7413 (Church) 


Synod of Alberta 


Camp Kannawin 

Mrs. Mickey Johnston 
10423 - 37th Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6J 2H9 
1-403-435-6477 (Res.) 
1-403-887-5760 (Camp) 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Camp Christopher 

Rev. Terry Hastings 
2119 Louise Avenue 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

S7J 3K2 

1-306-374-1455 (Church) 


PRESBYTERIAN SUMMER CAMPS 


necessary information. Rather than con- 
tinue this hit-and-miss publicity, we here- 
with establish a new policy of printing the 
addresses for all church camps, without 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Prescawa Camp 

Rev. K. A. Innes 

Box 25, Grp. 7, R.R. #1 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

R3C 2E4 

1-204-586-6932 (Church) 
1-204-334-6177 (Residence) 


Synod of Hamilton-London 
Kintail 

Rev. Robert Smith 

50 Finch Court 

Chatham, Ontario 

NOA 1S0 

1-519-354-7404 (Res.) 
1-519-529-7317 (Camp) 


Huron Feathers 

Ms. Lynne Longmuir 
#17, 1550-9th Ave. E. 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
N4K 3G1 
519-371-3421 


Synod of Toronto-Kingston 


TORONTO-KINGSTON SYNOD BOARD 
Rev. Marty Molengraaf 

661 Mill Park 

Kitchener, Ontario 

N2P 1V4 

1-519-893-8781 (Res.) 

1-519-893-0500 (Church) 


Dorothy Lake 

Mrs. Eleanor Hurd 
30 Wood St. 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
P2N 3B8 
1-705-568-8667 
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the full schedules (which we would not 
have room for in any case), and leave it to 
interested readers to contact their nearest 
camp for complete schedules. 


Glen Mhor 

Mrs. Ruth Millar 

419 Edgehill Drive 
R.R. #2, Barrie, Ont. 
L4M 4S4 
1-705-726-9785 (Res.) 
1-705-767-3300 (Camp) 


Tona 

Mr. Mark McLaren 

55 St. Andrew’s Rd. 
Scarborough, Ont. 
MIP 4C6 
1-416-431-6599 (Res.) 
1-416-443-0520 (Bus.) 


Evangel Hall Camps 
Miss Anne Breakey 
573 Queen St. West 
Toronto, Ont. 

MSV 2B6 
1-416-363-8941 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Gracefield Centre 
Mr. Doug Simpson 
6045 Vineyard Drive 
Gloucester, Ontario 
KIC 2T9 
1-613-830-2404 


Presbyterian Music Camp 
Mrs. C. Jackson-Bissonnette 
c/o Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Que. 

H3A 2A8 

1-514-695-9776 


Church D’ Action Biblique 
Mr. Rolland Dewar 

R.R. #4 St. Felix-de-Kingsey 
Quebec 

JOB 2T0 

1-819-848-2799 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Camp Keir 

Rev. John Cameron 

35 Fitzroy Street 

Charlottetown, P.E.I 

CIA IR2 

1-902-892-2839 (Church) 
1-902-894-9406 (Res.) 


Camp Geddie 

Rev. Thomas J. Kay 

7 Brookhouse Road 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

B2W 1WS5 
1-902-434-2203 (Church) 


Camp MacLeod 

Rev. Murdock J. MacRae 
8 Armstrong Drive 

North Sydney, N.S. 

B2A 3R9 
1-902-794-7992 
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Knox College 
Convocation 


The 143rd Convocation of Knox 
College will take place on Wednes- 
day, May 13, 1987 at 8 p.m. in Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Toronto. 

Those receiving the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity (honoris causa) are 
the Rev. James Thomson of Brace- 
bridge, Ont., and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Jack H. McIntosh of Japan. 

The speaker for this year’s Convo- 
cation will be Dr. J. Charles Hay, 
Moderator of the 112th General As- 
sembly and past Principal of Knox. 


Atlantic Synod 
appointment 


The Atlantic 
Synod Christian 
Education Com- 
mittee has an- 
nounced the ap- 
| pointment of 
Miss Audrey 
Cameron to the 
position of Synod 
Youth Director. Miss Cameron is a 
graduate of Acadia University (BA, 
B.Ed.) and has experience in teach- 
ing. She is past president of the Aca- 
dia Christian Fellowship (IVCF), has 
been a camp counsellor for several 
years and a Youth Group leader in 
her home congregation, and has held 
a variety of other positions within the 
church and community that have 
added to her experience. 


Diaconate on 
ecumenical agenda 


(EPS) — About 30 participants 
from eight Christian traditions —An- 
glican, Baptist, Disciples, Eastern 
Orthodox, Lutheran, Methodist, Re- 
formed, and Roman Catholic — met 
in New York at the end of February 
to exchange information and perspec- 
tives on the diaconate, the ministry of 
service in the church. The meeting 
revealed a wide variety of theories 
and practices in connection with dea- 
cons and other diaconal ministers, 
and the group agreed that four of its 
number should meet to consider how 


News 


to follow up the consultation. Many 
contemporary ecumenical docu- 
ments, notably those on baptism, eu- 
charist, and ministry (BEM) from the 
World Council of Churches, and an- 
other from the nine-denomination 
(US) Consultation on Church Union, 
suggest a renewed diaconate as part 
of an ecumenically-endorsed, three- 
fold, ordained ministry (which would 
also include bishops and presbyters 
[pastors, priests]). 

Ed. note: For more information con- 
cerning the diaconate, see the Rev. 
Gabe Rienks’s review of The Diaco- 
nate — A full and equal order in the 
‘‘Books’’ section. 


United Church moves 
on ministry/sexual 
lifestyles study 


The Executive of the General 
Council of the United Church of Can- 
ada has decided, by a motion to ta- 
ble, not to delay the discussion of the 
issue of the sexual lifestyles of all 
members of the Church who want to 
be ordained. 

This supports the position taken by 
the denomination’s 30th General 
Council (1984) and 31st General 
Council (1986) that the Division of 
Mission in Canada and the Division 
of Ministry Personnel and Education 
report back no later than the 32nd 
General Council (1988) with a com- 
prehensive statement concerning sex- 
ual lifestyles of all members of the 
Church, both homosexual and het- 
erosexual, who seek ordination. 

Two members of the Executive 
had hoped to defer the discussion of 
the ordination of self-declared homo- 
sexuals until the 34th General Coun- 
cil (1992). 

However, the National Co-ordinat- 
ing Group for the Study/Dialogue 
Programme on Sexual Orientations, 
Lifestyles and the Ministry will now 
work as scheduled to prepare a com- 
prehensive report to be presented at 
the 32nd General Council in 1988. 

It is hoped by all concerned that a 
frank and open discussion during the 
next 15 months by all members of the 
United Church, both clergy and lay- 
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persons, will allow for a full airing of 
many opinions on this sensitive is- 
sue. 


Ed Asner speaks at 
SCM rally 


Ed Asner 


Actor Ed Asner was one of two 
keynote speakers to address a rally 
organized by the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada on March 6, at 
Convocation Hall, University of To- 
ronto. Asner, known to millions of 
television viewers as Lou Grant 
(from the Mary Tyler Moore and Lou 
Grant shows), came to talk about the 
present efforts for peace in Central 
America, and to speak out against 
American intervention in the region. 

Fr. Blais Bonpane, an American 
Maryknoll priest, also spoke at the 
rally. He called on all people of faith 


to get involved with the struggle for 
justice in Central America, and said 
that while the Church must be a voice 
for peace and reconciliation, it must 
not be so at the risk of betraying 
God’s people. 


Top US executives 
more likely to attend 


church 


(EPS) — Forbes, a business mag- 
azine, reports that whereas 40 per 
cent of the US population attends 
worship regularly, 65 per cent of the 
leaders of the nation’s 100 largest 
corporations do. The survey also said 
that the executives who _ identify 
themselves as Presbyterian or Angli- 
can account for nearly half the group, 
though those traditions account for 
about five per cent of the general 
population. 


Inclusive apathy 


(The Banner, March 9, 1987) — 
The (US) National Council of 
Churches’ inclusive-language lectio- 
nary is not selling well. The lectio- 
nary’s scripture readings are rewrit- 
ten to eliminate all male/female refer- 
ences (Christ is ‘‘God’s_ only 
child,.,’’ not ‘‘God’s only son’’). 
Year A of the lectionary, published 
in 1983, received the most publicity, 
selling about 25,000 copies, while 
years B and C each sold about 10,000 
copies. 


In whom do you trust? 
(The Banner, March 9, 1987) — 
Every year the Gallup pollsters in the 
United States ask Americans how 
much confidence they have in va- 
rious institutions. For the first time in 
more than a decade, according to the 
1986 poll, organized religion has lost 
its lead as that nation’s most trust- 
worthy institution. The percentage of 
those indicating ‘‘a great deal’’ or 
“‘quite a lot’’ of confidence in the 
church or organized religion was 57, 
down from 66 per cent in 1985. The 
military was accorded the most trust 
(63 per cent); with the US Supreme 
Court ranking third (53 per cent); fol- 
lowed by banks (49 per cent); public 
schools (49 per cent); Congress (41 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

© lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

® collection plates 


mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 572 
house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA | A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they ve probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY,3Z5 


RNs, RNAs, 
ACTIVITY PERSONS 


Do you aspire to work in retirement and 
nursing homes with a Christian 
commitment to their residents? 

Then please contact 
Sheltercare 
1011 Dufferin Street, Ste. 202 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 4B5 
(416) 530-1123 


NEW!! 
PROVEN FUNDRAISING PRODUCT 


Lw LIQUID HAND 
& BODY SOAP 


An exquisitely perfumed, delicately tinted 
bath soap in four distinctive fragrances and 
colours. Modern European design in clear 
plastic. An elegance that compliments the 
most fashionable decor. 


@ Packaged in Singles & Four Packs 


@ With only 5 Four Pack sales each, a 
Group of 20 People can make $500. 
Profit 

@ A Quality Product that EVERYONE 
Uses 

@ Free Samples & Brochures 

@ Group Name or Crest Printed on 
Bottles for Added Sales 

® Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 
for Highest Profits 


CALL or WRITE: 
LAMBTON MANUFACTURING LTD. 
P.0. Box 1352, Chatham, Ontario 
N7M 5W8 (519) 354-4453 


COMMEMORATIVE 


PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 


WADE 1x, 


Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions weeny 


(nilag Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia bag 
? Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each oN 
TAN Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. a 


g 
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ey | CHINK 
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cauKS CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. 
BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Tel. (705) 466-2847 
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per cent); newspapers (37 per cent); 
organized labour (29 per cent); big 
business (28 per cent); and television 
(27 per cent). 


British theologian 
denied US Presbyterian 
clergy status 


(EPS) — John Hick, a theologian 
and minister of the United Reformed 
Church in the UK, has been denied 
admission to the clergy roster of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), follow- 
ing an 8-7 vote of the PCUSA’s San 
Gabriel, California presbytery. The 
presbytery also voted, by a large ma- 
jority, to ask him to withdraw his 
membership application ‘‘to preserve 
the peace, unity and purity of the 
church.”’ He agreed to do so, but said 


ate) 


Trent-Severn Waterway 


Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc. free 
Box 1540, Peterborough, Ont. colour 


DIFISIIIIFIIIFS. 


Breakfast 


Seniors Only 


e Fxcellent 
Toronto Location 


© $23 per night 


For reservations call: 


Helen © (416) 536-6111 


the vote against him was the result of 
his “‘view of the other great world re- 
ligions as (additional) spheres of sal- 
vation,’’ and his “‘consequent dimi- 
nution of the traditional absolute and 
exclusive claims of Christianity.’’ 
Hick chairs the religion department at 
Claremont Graduate School. 


WWC appeals for Korean 
Presbyterian’s release 


(EPS) — In a message (March 6) 
to South Korean President Chun, 
Doo Hwan, the World Council of 
Churches appeals for the immediate 
release of Kim,Sang Keun, General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Republic of Korea. The mes- 
sage says Kim was arrested ‘‘while 
performing his pastoral duties to a 
family.’’ It calls his arrest ‘‘an unac- 
ceptable restriction on freedom of the 
church,’’ and expresses ‘‘profound 
concern’ about the general human- 


TRINIDAD, TOBAGO & GRENADA 
Historic one and two-week vacation pack- 
ages. Tours led by workers who served in 
these islands. Departures: July 18. Youth 


groups and church workers welcome. For 
details contact: Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IRS (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. 


ADIRONDACKS — BOSTON 
— NEW ENGLAND 
October 3-12, 1987 
CHEDOKE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
865 Mohawk Road West 
Hamilton, Ontario LIC 7B9 
or call Bob Montgomery 416-385-7004 


VACATIONING OR 
MEETING IN MONTREAL 


MAY — MID-AUGUST? 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


— Downtown location 


— Low individual and 
special group rates 


INQUIRIES: 
3495 University St. 
Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 
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rights situation in South Korea, in 
light of reports of ‘‘large-scale deten- 
tions . . . harassment of those work- 
ing peacefully for democratic 
changes, and. . . torture of a number 
of detained persons.’’ It urges ‘‘re- 
forms to ensure justice and human 
dignity for all people of Korea,’’ and 
assures Chun of *‘continuing (WCC) 
interest in the welfare of all people of 
Korea, and its prayers for them.”’ 


Taiwanese Presbyterians 
warned about magazine 


(EPS) — Taiwan Church News, 
the official newspaper of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, has re- 
ceived a government order to stop 
publishing a new magazine supple- 
ment, Oah Lo (‘‘Life’s Road’’), 
which deals with social issues such as 
the environment, and the island’s na- 
tional security law. It is aimed at an 
audience outside the country’s Chris- 
tian minority. The newspaper is ap- 
pealing the order. 


Church buildings 
attacked in India 


(EPS) — The Delhi-based SAR 
church news agency reports that four 
church buildings in three villages of 
the Phulbani district were attacked 
during January of this year. Two 
were set on fire and two others ran- 
sacked. Altogether, about 15 church 
buildings in the district have report- 
edly been attacked since late last 
year. About 50 people associated 
with Rashtrya Swayamsevak Sangh, 
a militant Hindu group, were taken 
into custody in connection with the 
latest incidents. 


Takeover reported in 


Lesotho Evangelical 
Church 


(EPS) — A group of nearly 20 
young clergy announced recently that 
they have taken over the running of 
the Lesotho Evangelical (Reformed) 
Church because of ‘‘mismanagement 
by the former synod.’’ However, 
LEC Synod President Gilbert Leteka 
Sibolla rejected the takeover, and 
said the synod committee would be 
meeting to discuss the situation. The 


clergy said they acted because of 
controversy, confusion, and infight- 
ing within LEC presbyteries, the use 
of clergy transfers as a form of pun- 
ishment, and rampant corruption in 
the denomination. In a message to 
the Evangelicals, the Lesotho Angli- 
can diocesan synod offered ‘‘prayers 
and sympathy.’’ It said that the prob- 
lems of the LEC are ‘‘the problems 
of the church worldwide, and over 
the ages.”’ 


Despotism: Where 
is the Church? 


(RES NE) — The great promise of 
a free and prosperous Africa has col- 
lapsed into an unpleasant nightmare. 
This was the conclusion of Dr. To- 
kunboh Adeyemo, General Secretary 
of Association of Evangelicals of Af- 
rica and Madagascar (AEAM). The 
Church, he said, was partly responsi- 
ble because it had compromised righ- 
teousness. “‘Increasingly, many pul- 
pits are being used today not to 
preach the Gospel but to politicize. 
Sadly, many of our churches and 
church leaders have become popular 
and rich but powerless and dead in 
spiritual matters.”’ 

Addressing a pan-African consul- 
tation of evangelicals, in Nairobi, 
Dr. Adeyemo said the Church in con- 
temporary Africa should commit it- 
self to the promotion of an evange- 
lism in which relief and development 
needs of the people were taken ac- 
count of. The continent, he said, was 
now characterized by many forms of 
corruption, including: oppression of 
the masses; tyranny by dictators; sup- 
pression of democracy and the voice 
of dissent; personal ambition for 
naked power; physical elimination of 
political opponents and possible ri- 
vals; violent military overthrows; and 
constant border conflicts. 

‘‘Where is the Pentecostal pow- 
er?’’ Adeyemo asked. ‘‘Where is the 
rich apostolic fellowship? 
Where are (the) elements of the wit- 
ness of the Church?”’ 

The rich in Africa need to be liber- 
ated from their greed, selfishness and 
pride, while the poor need to be liber- 
ted from poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease, he stated. 

O 


St. Andrew’s Church, Carleton Place, 
Ont., will be celebrating the 100th Anniver- 
sary of the church building on June 7, 1987 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All former 
members are invited to come and celebrate 
with us. 


Seniors: clean, affordable, bachelor and one 
bedroom; park setting; close to shopping; 
stove and fridge. 33433 Switzer, Abbots- 


ford, B.C. V2S 1Y9 (853-0333) $130.00; 
$175.00. 


‘‘SPRING FEVER”’ 


Sit Back and 
Discover 


EASTERN CANADA 
7 to 20 Day Tours — Departure Dates are: June 24, July 13, Aug. 29 
& Sept. 12/87. FANTASTIC SIGHTSEEING! 


WESTERN CANADA 
18 Day — June 18-July 5/87 
Includes 4 nights in Vancouver, Calgary Stampede, Banff National Park, 
City tour of Vancouver & much more! $1849 TWIN 
23 Day — Aug. 15-Sept. 6/87 
Includes 4 nights in Vancouver, Columbia Ice Fields, Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, RCMP Training School Museum & much more! $1835 TWIN 


BRITAIN 
23 Day British Interlude Tour — Aug. 12-Sept. 3/87 
Fabulous sightseeing in England, Wales, Scotland & Ireland. Full break- 
fasts and most dinners. $2599 TWIN 
18 Day Poets & Authors Tour — June 29-July 14/87 
Follow the footsteps of some of Britain’s most famous authors and poets. 
Most breakfasts and dinners included and plenty of sightsee- 


ing. $2599 TWIN 
16 Day Murder Mystery Weekend & Ghost Tour — Oct. 23- 
Nov. 6/87 


A perfect way to spend your Halloween weekend — ghost walks, Cos- 
tume Ball, haunted hotels, Tower of London — all in London, Stratford, 
Chester, Southport, Edinburgh and York! Full breakfasts and most din- 


ners. $2399 TWIN 
SHORT TOURS 

2 Day Niagara Falls Fun Tour — July 7-8/'87 

Maid of the Mist Cruise, Marineland & more! $120 TWIN 


5 Day Mackinac Island, Frankenmuth & Kitchener Tour — 
July 10-14/;87 

One lunch, 2 dinners, Kitchener’s Farmers Market, Carriage Tour, City 
Tour, Ferry Ride & more! $450 TWIN 
6 Day Washington, D.C. Tour — July 20-25/'87 

2 dinner theatres, 1 group dinner, Glen Miller Dance-Cruise including hot 
lunch, Sightseeing Tour of Washington 

Dinner Theatre — Musical ‘“‘Oklahoma”’ 


Comedy ‘‘42nd Street’ $520 TWIN 


“CALL” 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or 
FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
1-800-267-2183 or 613-966-7000 


We have convenient pick-up locations 
and the best charter rates! 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


MRS. JAMES MANUEL, senior member of St. Stephen’s Church, 
St. Stephen, N.B., is pictured on her 100th birthday receiving a 
copy of the 1987 Presbyterian Church calendar from Su-Li Cho 
and Katrina Bell, members of the Sunday school. Behind them is 
the Rev. Steven C. H. Cho, minister of St. Stephen's. 


¢ 


ia See 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the World Day of Prayer was cel- 
ebrated March 6, when Westminster Church was host to five 
downtown churches in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Pictured (from the 
left) are: Mrs. Maureen Capper, who portrayed Mary Ellen 
James, the wife of a Presbyterian minister, who founded the 
World Day of Prayer in 1887; Mrs. Helen Longstreet, a longtime 
member; and Mrs. Amy Bell, president of the Josephine Nixon — 
Grace Stone WMS, and the co-ordinator and leader for this year’s 
service. 
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AN INFORMAL PARTY honouring Miss Isabel Taylor, retired 
WMS missionary, on her 78th birthday was held Feb. 20 at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Edmonton, Alta. Miss Taylor re- 
ceived a diploma in music from the Toronto Conservatory in - 
1930. The following year she was sent by the WMS to Taiwan 
and served there for many years, both before and after WW II. 
“Training church choirs,” she recalls, “was one of the most 
thrilling aspects of my work.” She is pictured (centre) with Mrs. 
Anne Rude, Glad Tidings secretary, who presented her with a 
cake and flowers on behalf of the Edmonton-Peace River Pres- 
byterial, and Mrs. Mary Mills, Presbyterian Record secretary at 
Eastminister Church, Edmonton. Standing are Dr. Ron Foubister 
(left), minister of Eastminister, and the Rev. George Johnston, 
Superintendent of Missions for the Synod of Alberta. Also present 
was Miss Taylor’s brother, Dr. R. L. Taylor, Moderator of the 87th 
General Assembly (in 1961). 


PICTURED at the Centennial World Day of Prayer Service held 
at St. Mary’s Basilica, Halifax, March 6, are (left to right): Mrs. 
Kathleen Stewart, a longtime member of the Presbyterian Church 
of Saint David, Halifax, and current president of the Women’s In- 
ter-Church Council in Halifax; Her Honour Rose Marie Abraham; 


and Sister Hilda Lunney. 
Photo: Wamboldt-Waterfield Photography Ltd. 


PICTURED ARE Sheila Winder and Bruce Compton, who were 
part of a nine-member team from Melville Church, West Hill, Ont., 
that went on a ‘missions awareness adventure’ to Haiti during the 
winter. The team lived and worked with native people for a week, 
building a cement block house for a family, in cooperation with 
Habitat for Humanity. The cost of construction ($1,800) and part 
of the transportation was provided by the congregation of Melville 
Church, in connection with their 135th anniversary, and the inter- 
national Year of Shelter. 


anni 


THE CONGREGATION of the Presbyterian Church of the Town 
of Mount Royal, Que., held a reception for Dr. E. P. and Mrs. Ai- 
kens to mark the 35th anniversary of Mr. Aikens’ induction as 
their minister. At the reception the acting mayor of the town ap- 
pointed Mr. Aikens an Honorary Citizen of the Town of Mount 
Royal in recognition of his service to the community. He is seen 
holding the scroll recording the appointment. 


AT THE VESPER SERVICE at Knox Church, Leamington, Ont., 
Carolyn Reid was honoured for her 20 years as a CGIT leader. 
Mrs. Reid was presented with a clown (recognizing her interest in 
the clown ministry) and a crystal owl (she collects owls). She is 
pictured in the front row with her husband, Jim (far left), her 
daughter, Elaine, and son, Kevin. In the back row (left to right) are 
Mrs. Reid's mother (Mrs. Mee), mother-in-law, and sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. James and Knox Church, Boular- 
derie, N.S., gathered to honour elder Dan Murdock Patterson for 
his many years of faithful service to the congregation. An elder for 
41 years, he served as clerk of session from 1949-86. He was 
also church treasurer for 36 years, as well as being a choir mem- 
ber for 58 years. Mr. Patterson is pictured with his wife, Caroline. 
The couple were presented with a clock and a gift of money to 
commemorate the occasion. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Leamington, Ont., ho- 
noured their minister of 22 years, the Rev. James M. Grant, with a 
farewell luncheon and presentation. Mr. Grant has accepted a 
call in his home county of Pictou, N.S. He is pictured with his wife, 
and the special cake baked and suitably inscribed with a blessing 


by Mrs. Louise Zimmerman, a member of Knox. 
Photo: Hardy, Leamington 


PICTURED are some of the young people who participated in the 
dance sponsored by the Hamilton (Ont.) PYPS committee for the 
youth in the Hamilton Presbytery, on Feb. 6. 
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On Thursday, Feb. 27, the Rev. Don- 
ald R. McKillican, was honoured at a 
complimentary diner at Georgian Col- 
lege, Barrie, Ont., celebrating his 20 
years on the staff of the College, latterly 
as Principal of the Barrie Campus. Mr. 
McKillican graduated from Knox Col- 
lege in 1953, receiving the Travelling 
Scholarship as top student. In 1948 he 
became student minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Markham, Ont., and 
was called by the congregation in 1953, 
remaining as their minister until 1959. 
He then served as Dean of Students at 
Knox College for nine years, and in 
1968 became Registrar of the Barrie 
Campus of Georgian College. Georgian 
at that time had 110 students. Now 
there are 5,000 full-time students and 
20,000 part-time, including the Orillia 
and Parry Sound campuses. Mr. McKil- 
lican has been a leading figure in the de- 
velopment of the Barrie site and has 
served in several academic posts with 
the College. He retires as Principal 
Emeritus of the Barrie Campus. At the 
dinner, attended by over 100 colleagues 
and friends, 30 speeches including pre- 
sentations were made and more than 
that number of letters and telegrams 
read, including one from Dr. Donald 
Corbett, Principal of Knox College. 
Mr. McKillican has remained active in 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, 
Burgoyne, Ont., celebrated their 125th 
Anniversary with a special service, Jan. 
3. Pictured with the birthday cake are 
Mrs. Alex McCannel (left) and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Gowanlock. Other special services 
and activities are planned for the year. 


At the annual congregational meet- 
ing of Knox Church, Westport, Ont., 
Mr. J. D. McNee was honoured on his 
retirement after 24 years as church trea- 
surer. He was presented with an en- 
graved plaque by the minister, the Rev. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of St. An- 
drew’s Church, South Eldon, Ont., the 
congregation presented their treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruth Flynt, with a gift to honour her 
25 years of service in that position. Mak- 
ing the presentation is Ralph MacEa- 
chern, chairman of the board of manage- 
rs. 


Robert Docherty. Mr. McNee is a 
member of the session at Knox and he 
and his wife, Marion, have been valued 
members of the congregation for many 
years. 


the work of the church and now plans to 
undertake doctoral studies, with a view 
to taking a congregational charge or 
similar appointment. 


ae — = — 


Presbyterian Record. 


For over 100 years 
a link between 
congregations, and 
a reminder that, 
whether big or small, 
they are all part 
of a larger family. 


THE 185TH ANNIVERSARY of Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., and the cen- 
tennial of the present sanctuary were celebrated on the weekend of March 1. Guest for a 
Saturday evening banquet and speaker at Sunday worship was Dr. R. B. McClure, re- 
nowned medical missionary to China, and a past Moderator of the United Church in Can- 
ada. Dr. McClure is pictured in the back row (centre) with the Rev. Gordon Hastings (left), 
minister of Drummond Hill, and Dr. R. A. McLeod, clerk of session. In the front (left to 
right) are: Mrs. R. Murray, a member of the congregation for 80 years, Mrs. Louise Has- 
tings, Mrs. Amy McClure and Mrs. Edna McLeod. 0 
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MORRISON, REV. DR. ALLISTER EVAN, 
76, a retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died in Halifax, N.S., 
on December 17, 1986. 

Dr. Morrison was born in Prince Rupert, 
B.C., but grew up on Cape Breton Island, 
N.S., where he received his early educa- 
tion. He graduated from the Nova Scotia 
Normal College in Truro and was a school 
teacher on Cape Breton Island prior to pur- 
suing studies towards the ministry. He 
graduated from the Toronto Bible College 
in 1936, and at McGill University he en- 
rolled at The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, where he completed his studies for 
the ministry. He was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Halifax and Lunenburg within 
Knox Church, Halifax, N.S., his first 
charge, on May 16, 1941. Later appoint- 
ments were as minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Glasgow, and Director of 
Extension Work for the Presbytery of Hal- 
ifax and Lunenburg, a position he held for 
three years while he served as minister of 
the Musquodoboit Harbour congregation 
and the newly-formed congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, Dartmouth. From 1956 until his 
retirement in 1976 he served as the Super- 
intendent of Missions for the Synod of the 
Maritime Provinces, and was involved in 
the establishment of many churches in the 
Maritimes. 

He was Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Halifax and Lunenburg and also the Pres- 
bytery of Pictou, and in 1948 was elected 
Moderator of the Synod of the Maritime 
Provinces. He was one of the original di- 
rectors of the Presbyterian Extension Fund 
(Atlantic) Ltd., and convener of the com- 
mittee that led to its incorporation. He 
acted on boards and committees of the 
General Assembly and was active in his 
community. For such service, The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity (hon- 
oris causa) on April 30, 1963. 

Dr. Morrison is survived by his widow, 
Margaret Catherine (MacRae); a son, Har- 
vey of Truro, N.S.; three daughters —Bar- 
bara (Mrs. Brian Johnston), and Mary, 
both of Mississauga, Ontario; Helen (Mrs. 
David Fielding) of Vancouver, B.C.; two 
sisters, Annabelle (Mrs. Robert Beatson) 
of Montreal, Que., and Margaret (Mrs. Ar- 
thur MacLeod) of Truro, and six grand- 
children. He was predeceased by his first 
wife, the former Catherine MacInnis, and 
a brother, John. 


REID, THE REV. PETER BAIRD, 72, a re- 
tired minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died in Sault Ste. Marie, Onta- 
rio, on February 25, 1987. 

He was born in Bathgate, Scotland, and 
as a boy with his family in 1927, came to 
Canada where they settled in Brantford, 
Ontario. He was a graduate of McMaster 
University, Hamilton, and completed his 
theology studies at Knox College, Toron- 
to. He was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Paris in May, 1946 in Central Presbyterian 
Church, Brantford, Ontario. 

During his 37 years in the ministry of 
our church, he served pastorates in St. An- 
drew’s, Tisdale, Sask.; St. Andrew’s, Pic- 


DEATHS 


ton, Ont., where in May, 1949, a beautiful 
new church was dedicated following a tra- 
gic fire in November, 1947; First Church, 
Collingwood, Ont., where the church was 
completely renovated in preparation for its 
100th anniversary and that of the town in 
1955; St. George’s Church in London, 
Ont.; Erskine Church in Ottawa; West- 
minster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, where 
he served until his retirement in June, 
1983. 

He served as a Trustee of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Board of Education from 1970 to 
1978. 

Mr. Reid is survived by his widow, 
Jean, and children, Hugh, Heather and 
Donald, and three grandchildren. 


WEST, THE REV. JAMES KEITH, 82, a re- 
tired minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died in Kincardine, Ontario, on 
January 28, 1987. 

He was born in Bluevale, Ontario, on 
May 20, 1904, the son of the Rev. William 
J. West and Victoria (Gordon) West. 

In 1927 he obtained a BA degree from 
the University of Toronto, graduated from 
Knox College, Toronto, in 1930, followed 
by a postgraduate Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1931. 

Mr. West was ordained in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hillsdale, Ont., by the Presbytery 
of Barrie, on August Ist, 1930. He served 
pastorates at Knox Church, Monkton, Ont. 
(1937-1943): Alma Street Church, St. 
Thomas, and Tempo Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., (1943-1963). In 1963 he became As- 
sistant Minister in charge of Christian Edu- 
cation at Central Church in Hamilton, 
Ont., and from 1974-77 he took part in a 
team ministry at Riverside and St. John’s 
Churches in Medicine Hat, Alberta. Until 
1980, when he celebrated fifty years in the 
ministry, he served the congregation of 
Riverside Church. 

After his retirement in 1980, Mr. West 
returned to Ontario where he resided in 
Hamilton, spending summer and fall at the 
cottage at Bruce Beach near Kincardine. 

During his years of ministry, Mr. West 
was Clerk of the Presbytery of Stratford for 
three years and Clerk of the Hamilton Pres- 
bytery from 1964 to 1975. For thirty years 
he was Clerk of the Synod of Hamilton and 
London, and in 1953 was also the Modera- 
tor. He also served as Moderator of the 
Presbyteries of Barrie, Stratford, and Lon- 
don, the latter three times. While living in 
St. Thomas, he was three times President 
of the St. Thomas and District Ministerial 
Association. 

Mr. West’s wife, Marion R.Wood, pre- 
deceased him in 1984. He is survived by 
two sons and two daughters: Keith (Mrs. 
Donald Young) of Sarnia Township, Ont; 
David, of Winnipeg, Manitoba; Anne 
(Mrs. Paul Pennock) of Guelph, Ont; and 
Paul of Sarnia Township. 


ALEXANDER, MARY OLIVE, 839, longtime 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Feb. 14. 

BEARE, MARY CHRISTINA (CHRISSIE), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Picker- 
ing, Ont., longtime member of St. An- 
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drew’s, Markham, Ont., March 6. 

BELGUE, RUSSELL, elder for over 20 years 
and member of St. John’s Church, Toron- 
to, for 40 years, Jan. 21. 

BRADDON, ANGUS H., 82, member of St. 
John’s Church, Rodney, Ont., and for- 
merly an elder and clerk of session of 
Knox Church, Kintyre, Ont., Jan. 5. 

BROWNE, ELMER PATTERSON, 99, elder 
for 29 years, envelope secretary for 14 
years, and lifetime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Innisfail, Alta. 

COX, NORVAL, 80, elder and member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont., Feb. 
14. 

HUNTER, MRS. BERYL M. (MILLAR), 
graduate of Deaconess School, Missionary 
to Shoal Lake Indian Reserve, served as 
President of Brockville Presbyterial WMS, 
active youth leader, Sunday School Super- 
intendent and elder at Morewood Presbyte- 
rian Church; as a Deaconess she served the 
church in Western Canada, Ontario and the 
Maritimes. She died on February 21, 
1987. 

MacDONALD, JOHN C., 66, elder and long- 
time choir member of Knox Church, Rip- 
ley, Ont., March 14. 

MacLEOD, DONALD JOHN, 69, elder at 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, Sydney, 
N.S., Feb. 3. 

MacPHAIL, ROBERT GEMMELL, elder for 
40 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Perth, 
Ont., Nov. 15, 1986. 

MATTHEW, IRENE, longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Huntsville, Ont., for 
many years President of St. Andrew’s, La- 
dies Aid, Sept. 11, 1986. 

McMILLAN, NORMAN, elder of long stand- 
ing at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., March 
20. 

PLEASANCE, GEORGE H., 76, elder for 39 
years at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Simcoe, Ont.; active in local government 
and many community service organiza- 
tions, Feb. 27. 

POWELL, NORMAN FREDERICK ALEX- 
ANDER, 76, elder for 15 years and a for- 
mer clerk of session of Knox Church, Nee- 
pawa, Manitoba, Feb. 11. 

SHAW, PERCY MILTON, 88, elder for 51 
years in Bethel Presbyterian Church, Syd- 
ney, N.S., for many years a member of the 
Board in Trustees and the Student Theo- 
logical Fund, Jan. 29. 

THOMPSON, WILBUR KEITH, 62, elder for 
22 years and longtime member of Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Kensington, 
PABsienebs lye 

WHITTAKER, ELIZABETH, 839, first wom- 
an elder of Calvin Church, Winnipeg, 
Alta., where she served as an elder for 16 
years, life member of WMS, member of 
Board of Managers and the choir, March 
6. 

WILSON, W. J. (BILL), 77, longtime elder of 
First Presbyterian Church, Brockville, 
Ont., March 7. 
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INDUCTIONS 

Brown, Rev. Gwen, Kipling, Bekevar Pres- 
byterian Church, Sask., March Ist. 

Jones, Rev. James Peter, Ottawa, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., March Ist. 

Murdock, Rev. Lloyd A., Grimsby, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., March 18. 

Vaudry, Rev. John P. Wingham, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., March 22. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Patrick Maxham, R.R. 1, Barney’s 
River Station, N.S., BOK 1A0. 

Kensington/St. John’s, New London pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Rev. Bert Vancook, Sum- 
merside Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I., CIN 2VS. 

Pictou, First Presbyterian Church. N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Comers, Ont., 
KOG 1MO. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Cochrane, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Howard 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 
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D. Smith, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, 
Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 3 Goodfish Rd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. P2N 1H7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J.W. Hutchi- 
son, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont. LSL 2B3. 

Oakville, Hopedale Church, Ont., Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, Knox Church, 87 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ont., L6L 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4, 

Toronto, Leaside Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 7 North Hills Terrace, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1MS. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lorna Raper, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd. , Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., (Exten- 
sion charge), Rev. Hugh Appel, 1360 
Vancouver Crescent, Burlington, Ont. 
L7M 1W2. 


416-977-3857 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3Y5 
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Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director, Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., N5V 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B.A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1B0. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maissoneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
N9E 1Y6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gor- 
rie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Victor Ja- 
mieson, Box 331, Brussels, Ont., NOG 
1HO. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 
Freele Street, London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Onta- 
rio St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. David S. 
Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 
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NEEDED: CAMP KINTAIL 
Full-time director, either ordained minister 
or lay person. Camping experience required. 
Apply to: Rev. Robert Smith, 50 Finch 
Court, Chatham, Ontario N7L 1H9 by 
June 1. 


ASSOCIATE AND SUCCESSOR 
BRIDLEWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Associate and Successor Minister 
of Bridlewood Presbyterian Church. The 
successful candidate will equally share in 
and gradually assume responsibility for the 
pastoral ministry of the congregation. 


For further information, contact John Mc- 
Cullough, Chairman of the Call Commit- 
tee, 3 Carondale Cres., Agincourt, Ontario 
M1W 2A9. 


ASSOCIATE — SUCCESSOR 
Knox Church, Wallaceburg is seeking an ex- 
perienced minister who has demonstrated 
skills in the areas of: Biblical Teaching — 
Preaching; Visitation — Evangelism; Lead- 
ing and Listening to people; must be willing 
to continue with established Bethel Bible Se- 
ries programme. Please apply to: Mr. K. 
Shaw, Knox Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
515, Wallaceburg, Ontario N8A 5A1. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
40 William Street North 
Lindsay, Ontario K9V 4A1 


Invites applications for part-time ministerial 
assistant. Duties to include visitation, pas- 
toral care, and occasional services as re- 
quired. Flexible hours, 2-3 days per week. 
Excellent opportunity for semi-retired, or- 
dained person. 


Send resume to J. A. McQuanie, 
c/o above address 


Telephone inquiries to J. A. McQuarrie 
705-324-6711 (day) 
705-324-5716 (evening) 


DURHAM CHRISTIAN 
HOMES INCORPORATED 
Whitby, Ontario 


Invite applications for 


ADMINISTRATOR 
for its 124-unit apartment building for se- 
nior citizens, now under construction 
(Phase One of an expanding inter-denom- 
inational residence and care centre). 


We are looking for a committed Christian, 
sensitive to the needs of the elderly. Appli- 
cants should have a degree in Business 
Administration and three years experience 
in a related field. Canadian citizenship, 
knowledge of Dutch an asset. 


Salary commensurate with experience. 


Send applications with resume to Durham 
Christian Homes, 15 Charles Street, Osha- 
wa, Ontario L1H 4X5. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Ont., L7L 1N5. (Effective: end of 
June, 1987) 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 16 Woodvine Ave., St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont., L2N 3N3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-11th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 
64, Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1S0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Valleyview Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Dr. Frank Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta., TOL OCO. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C., V7V IM1. 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. R.J.P. Foulis, #506- 
620 7th Avenue, New Westminster, B.C., 
V3M 5T6. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forrest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13, Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1B0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7E 4H6. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MacIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70-3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
BiGvos oss. 
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Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W 1C1. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. S.J. 
Stewart, Grace Presbyterian Church, 
1009-15th Ave. S.W., Calgary, Allta., 
T2R 0S5. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Full-time Di- 
rector of Programme & Education; c/o The 
Search Committee, First Presbyterian 
Church, 10025-105th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., TSJ 1C8. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

—— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon - church hospital in Malawi 
minister - assignment to an African Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 


A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Primary Tutorial Teachers 

— Managers 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 

— Building/Construction builders and design- 
ers 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personne! & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Saying No to Jesus Christ Today 


and another had just been married. 
Excuses. It’s the same as saying No. 
In summary then, you say No 


his month a few hundred Presbyterians will be gathering in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, to participate in an exciting happening — Congress °87. The 
theme which serves as an umbrella for all events is ‘‘Saying Yes to Jesus Christ 


Today.’”’ 


ruler? Put the Luke, Matthew and 
Mark stories together and he turns 
out to be rich and young and a ruler.) 

In any event, he came to Jesus 
with a question. “‘What good thing 
must I do to receive eternal life?’’ 
One wonders what caused the ques- 
tion in the first place. Did he realize 
that something was missing? Had he 
just had a chat with an insurance 
agent or financial adviser and had be- 
gun to think about the future, and his 
future in particular? 

Jesus doesn’t beat around the 
bush. He tells him straight out that 
what one does in this life has a signif- 
icant bearing on what happens in the 
next. 

‘‘Keep the commandments, espe- 
cially the ones dealing with murder, 
adultery, stealing, and respecting and 
loving others.”’ 

‘But I have done that!”’ the young 
man replied. 

It was then that Jesus hit him right 
between the eyes with this statement: 
‘*Sell what you have, take the money 
and give it away, and then follow 
me.’’ Imagine — sell, give away and 
follow. That’s giving your whole self 
away! 

Alas, the young man, in effect, 
had to say No. He just couldn’t bring 
himself to undergo such an upheaval. 

Why? He had his priorities all fig- 
ured out, and money and security 
came first. He had put his trust in 
those things and couldn’t make the 
switch. He just couldn’t say Yes and 
when you can’t say that, you are real- 
ly saying No. 

The young man doesn’t stand 
alone. 


I thought it might be interesting to pursue the opposite direction, and then, 
hopefully, to turn round again and appreciate the original all the more. 

Hence the title ‘““Saying No to Jesus Christ Today.’’ 

The story of the young man in Matthew 19 is a case in point. (Rich, young 


You say No when 
you can’t ‘buy’ 
or believe all 
that Jesus says. 


Read 
Matthew 19:16-26 
John 6:60-69 


When our Lord explained to a 
number of his disciples about what he 
really meant when he said that he was 
the bread of life and that he had to be 
eaten, we notice that ‘‘many of Je- 
sus’ disciples turned back and would 
not go with him any more.”’ 

And then on another occasion, 
when people were summoned to the 
great banquet ‘‘they all began, one 
after another, to make excuses.’’ 
(Luke 14:18 T.E.V.) One had to go 
and look at a newly-purchased field, 
another had to check his new oxen, 


vil 


when your priorities are not about to 
shift. You say No when you can’t 
‘buy’ or believe all that Jesus says. 
You say No when you let other things 
get in the way. 

The theme has as its last word ‘‘to- 
day.’’ It’s much the same now and as 
it was then. 

We use fancy words like ‘‘prio- 
rize’’ when all that we mean is num- 
ber one, for first on the list, or right 
at the top. It’s a struggle for many. 
Young people have to give much of 
their time and energies to the cor- 
porate jungle, and their children 
grow up and father and mother won- 
der where the time has gone. Some- 
one once mentioned “‘the ecclesiasti- 
cal season.”’ By definition, it turned 
out to be the season between summer 
and hunting, or duck shooting and 
skiing — the time when there was 
nothing else to do, so you go to 
church. That’s living your priorities. 

We still find some of Jesus’ say- 
ings difficult. Belief and trust. (‘But 
Lord, do you realize what I am really 
going through?’’) 

And we still make excuses. Other 
matters get in the way and all we can 
say is “‘I’m sorry.”’ 

John remembered something 
though, after some of the disciples 
chose to leave. Jesus said to the 
twelve, ‘“*“And you — would you like 
also to leave?”’ 

Peter answered, ‘‘Lord, to whom 
would we go? You have the words 
that give eternal life!”’ 

Say, isn’t that what the rich, young 
ruler was looking for in the first 
place? It was right there. All he had 
to do was to say Yes. 


O) Lord, may I know enough and 
understand enough and have 
enough faith to say Yes. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. | 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS- 
ANOTHER WAY OF SHARING. 


Gladys E. Montgomery shared her estate 
with The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to enrich our Ministry in Camping. 


As a child, Gladys Montgomery cottaged on Lake Simcoe near 
Cedarhurst in Ontario and enjoyed watching the activities of 
children attending a nearby church camp. Her bequest of 
approximately $500,000 has allowed the Board of 
Congregational Life to create and develop a program in 
Camping and Outdoor Ministries. The Board strategy will help 
those working on Camp Committees and in senior camp 
positions acquire skills in administration, leadership 
development and the integration of disadvantaged children 
into camping programs. 


In 1986, 24 people remembered The Presbyterian Church In 
Canada through their wills with bequests totaling $853,713. 


For information on Gifts and Bequests contact Keith Clarke, for 
information on Camping contact Shirley Ford, both c/o The 
Board of Congregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. M3C 1J7. 


Dress-up night and camper parade at PRESBYTERIANS 
Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Camp SHARING he 
Kootenay Lake, B.C. eee 
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Shepherd of the 


The redoubtable Scot is rememberec 


by Virginia Byfield 


OG I want you for Edmonton,” said the western mission- 

ary superintendent, Dr. James Robertson, to his cho- 
sen Presbyterian college graduate in 1887. And he got him. 
Young David George McQueen set out for the West, stop- 
ping briefly at Regina to be ordained. Thus began a 43-year 
northern Alberta ministry that was to span the province's 
first boom and bust, and during which McQueen would 
build 32 churches, some with his own hands. One of those 
churches, Edmonton’s venerable First Presbyterian, is this 


year celebrating the centennial of his arrival, along with its Dr. D. G. McQueen 
own 75th anniversary. 


Dr. McQueen (he later collected two honorary degrees) 
used to say he was ‘‘not one of the real old-timers’’ like Fa- 
ther Lacombe and Methodists George MacDougall and 
Robert Rundle, who preceded him by decades. The second 
Riel rebellion was two years past when he arrived in the 
north-west. The railway had reached Calgary, and Edmon- 
ton, a bustling village of 350, was only a five-day 
stage-coach journey away. 

That notwithstanding, his new post was hardly cosmopol- 
itan. ‘‘Can you plough?’’ demanded the Rev. A. B. Baird 
of the newcomer. Young McQueen, the tenth child of Onta- 
rio homesteaders, certainly could, so they went out and 
ploughed the potato patch. Subsequent projects were more 
demanding. His first big job, for instance, undertaken after 
Baird had left to teach in Winnipeg, was to snake out logs 
for a church at Fort Saskatchewan, a four-hour journey 
away. Other churches followed. Among them: Knox, Rob- 
ertson, Westmount, Beverly, Walterdale and Highland, all 
in the Edmonton area. Farther away were Spruce Grove, 
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Leduc, Ponoka, Mannville and Red Deer, Fort George, 
B.C., and Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Having also inherited the job of district school inspector, 
the new minister spent week after week out on the trails, 
and meagre trails they were. When he brought his bride to 
Edmonton in 1890, the pair travelled by buckboard from 
Calgary. As they crossed the flooding Red Deer River, wa- 
ter rose above the floor-boards. “‘Just keep your eyes fixed 
on a tree on the other bank, Catherine,’’ advised the bride- 
groom. ‘‘Everything will be all right.’’ By then he had expe- 
rience under his belt. The previous year, coming home from 
a March presbytery meeting at Medicine Hat, he had helped 
drive a stage-coach across the same river, on planks placed 
over rotting ice. 

By the time First Presbyterian raised its present brick 
church on 105th Street (1912), Edmonton had grown into a 
city of 53,600. And as Edmonton grew, so did the Mc- 
Queen family, to three sons (one of whom died in the First 
World War) and four daughters. Dr. McQueen, aside from 


. Edmonton 


building churches and inspecting schools, preached at two 
services every Sunday, and attended weekly prayer meet- 
ings and countless other engagements. He also baptized, 
visited, counselled, married and buried his growing flock. 
By 1920, he is said to have performed 2,500 wedding cere- 
monies. 

When the deadly Spanish influenza epidemic struck Ed- 
monton in 1918, Dr. McQueen kept right on visiting, wear- 
ing cotton masks Mrs. McQueen prepared by boiling in eu- 
calyptus. She, meanwhile, was involved in all facets of 
church activity, as custom dictated, and she provided hospi- 
tality in the manse for a steady stream of visitors and tran- 
sients. 

Youngest daughter Helen Lear- 
month remembers her father as a tall, 
spare man, always stooping slightly, 
soft-spoken and full of fun, “‘the kind 
of man children followed down the 
street.’’ But he was also exceptionally 
a firm of mind and principle. ‘‘The 
cet spiteful tongue and malicious activities 
0 esa aalan of Mrs. X oe the cause of great trou- 
ble and distress in my Belmont field,’’ he writes in one let- 
ter quoted by biographer E. A. Corbett. “‘At my next visit I 
intend to take the lady in hand... .”’ 

He was equally firm in his views on the proposed union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational church- 
es. After 1900 the eastern mission boards of the three 
churches found themselves scrambling frantically to keep 
up with each other in the West. Pressure became intense to 
unite and run a more practical combined operation. Dr. Mc- 
Queen, elected as moderator of Canada’s Presbyterians, 
was against the idea. He was all for co-operation, which he 
seems to have practised as well as preached, and he was 
great friends with his colleagues of the other denomina- 
tions. But for him, friendship and co-operation implied no 
overall approval. 

When the General Assembly in Toronto in 1925 voted for 
the agreement which produced the United Church of Cana- 
da, McQueen of Edmonton headed the minority group of 79 
members which refused to go along. It was a bitter division, 


irst boom 


Mrs. Learmonth says. It doubtless shadowed the remaining 
five years of her father’s life — not that the disagreement 
alienated him from his old friends. But Presbyterians, once 
a major force around Edmonton, were suddenly much di- 
minished. Since then, says present minister Lloyd Fourney, 
they have been ‘‘fairly thin on the ground.”’ Plenty enough 
remained, however, to celebrate the McQueen centennial 
and First Presbyterian’s 75th with services and concerts 
May 30 and 31. oO 


This article appeared in the April 13, 1987 issue of ALBERTA RE- 


PORT The Weekly Newsmagazine, and is reprinted with permis- 
sion. 


Virginia Byfield is a Senior Editor with the magazine ALBERTA REPORT. 


ke centennial of Dr. David George Mc- 
Queen’s ministry in Edmonton and the cele- 
bration of the 75th anniversary of the dedication of 
the church he built in the heart of Alberta’s capital 
provide members of First Presbyterian Church with 
an occasion to re-dedicate their witness to Christ. 
Just as Dr. McQueen accepted the challenge of his 
mission by coming west in 1887 following his 
graduation from Knox Theological College in To- 
ronto, the present congregation, with the guidance 
of the Rev. Lloyd Fourney, accept their frontier of 
mission as a church in the centre of a large metro- 
politan community. The theme of their weekend 
celebration, “Walk in the steps of faith’ (Romans 


4:12), is an open invitation to everyone to share in 
the ministry of the church. The Rev. J. J. Harrold 
Morris, a former member of the congregation and 
presently the minister at Glenview Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto, delivered the sermon on Sun- 
day, May 3lst, at the service of thanksgiving and 
re-dedication. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Not “doom and gloom,” but paradox 


data for clues. But perhaps it is time 
to consider not just ‘““What Do You 
Say After You Say Hello?’’ (to bor- 
row a title from a popular video on 
eldership training from the Board of 
Congregational Life), but also 
‘‘What Do You Say After You Say 
Goodbye?’’ In other words, why do 


Te belief that the membership decline in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da has ‘‘bottomed out’’ (after over two decades) has been given a rude jolt. 
The drop in communicant membership last year was considerably more than 
marginal — 1,289, or let us say, 6 congregations of approximately 200 mem- 
bers. Sunday school enrolment fell by 2,078, though baptisms were up slightly, 
by 245. The steepest decline reported (not all the categories are available as this 
is being written) was in households — they dropped by 4,983! 

On the positive side of the statistical picture, the total revenue, that is money 


raised for both congregational pur- 
poses and for the General Assembly 
Budget, increased by $6,875,792! 
The national church received an in- 
crease of $3,776,951 from the con- 
stituency, from which the General 
Assembly Budget benefited by going 
over the target figure by $337,145. 
(Not all the money received by the 
national church comes from General 
Assembly Budget givings — there 
are bequests, endowments, etc.) 
Congregations spent $3,142,361 
more, over 1985, on their own pur- 
poses. I can’t resist adding, at this 
point, that the national total spent on 
stipend for clergy increased by only 
$96,858, so it is questionable, to say 
the least, to use the argument that lar- 
gesse to ministers creates budget dif- 
ficulties — either locally or national- 
ly — at least in the broad picture. 


A few brief comments since I tried 
to write a more detailed analysis of 
trends and found it growing to a fea- 
ture-length article. . . 

The decline in church membership 
in most other denominations is small 
comfort, unless one embraces the ad- 
age that ‘‘misery likes company.”’ It 
is true that our decline is not as sharp 
as that in some other denominations, 
especially sister denominations such 
as the Church of Scotland and the 
Presbyterian Church (USA). Howev- 
er, we have slipped to sixth place in 
Canadian denominations, behind, in 
descending numerical order, the Ro- 
man Catholics, the United Church, 
The Anglican Church, The Eastern 
Orthodox Church and the Pentecostal 
Assemblies of Canada. Indeed, we 
are only about 7,000 members above 


. -§. people.take a 
“consumer approach” 
to choosing a 
church, 
and “opt in” 
only so far. 


the number of the post-union Pres- 
byterians in 1925. 

How does one understand the on- 
going slide in the context of the posi- 
tive financial situation and in light of 
the fact that the church has, in recent 
years, been concentrating on Church 
Growth and Evangelism? 

There are many theories, and I 
hope to hear from you if you have 
one. The Committee on Church 
Growth has worked hard, and will 
continue to do so as it analyzes the 
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people drop out? After all, the 1981 
census showed that approximately 
800,000 Canadians considered them- 
selves to be Presbyterian, and that’s 
not an easy word to spell on a whim! 
Those engaged in the study of church 
membership figures, patterns, etc., 
have pointed out that denominational 
loyalties are weakening, and, in 
many instances, gone. The decline in 
circulation figures in almost every 
single church publication in North 
America witnesses to this fact. 

We are told that people take a 
‘consumer approach’’ to choosing a 
church, and ‘‘opt in’’ only so far. 
One of the attractions in picking a 
‘‘church of one’s choice,’’ so we are 
told, is a good programme for young 
people. At the same time, the decline 
in Sunday Schools (really a mon- 
umental decline over the years) indi- 
cates that this programme doesn’t 
seem to have a high priority with 
church shoppers, even when the fall 
off in the birth-rate is taken into con- 
sideration. Again, and at the same 
time, our church finds itself wrestling 
with the role of Ewart College and 
the status of Christian Educators as a 
separate category of ordained min- 
istry. Adult Christian education pro- 
grammes, in spite of much available 
and first-class material, have been 
rarities. Is it leadership, material, or 

. little or no interest no matter 
what the combination of both? 

There will be more on these vexing 
paradoxes in future issues. Some fun- 
damental questions need to be raised. 
We haven’t hit “‘bottom’’ yet. 
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Scavaging amid the garbage on a beach, shore or park- 
ing-lot, the gull is less a thing of beauty than an un- 


gainly nuisance. But when it flies . 


The Church, institutionally speaking, must, of ne- 
cessity, spend much of its time tidying up, looking af- 


ter business. 


Pray that those both in and out of the Church will 
also have occasion to see it, back-lit by heaven, soaring. 
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Similarities in 
fanaticism and 
in harmony 


I must thank you for the absorbing 
article on Ireland which was recently 
published in The Record. Having a 
son who has lived through two tours 
of military duty in Ulster, I am par- 
ticularly interested in the convulsed 
history of that land. This article has 
shed a great deal of light on several 
aspects. Is it not strange that both 
sides, the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics, when they are fanatical are 
guilty of the same faults? Yet we 
know a good number of people who 
long to have harmony and equality 
among their people of both confes- 
sions. 

Lucia Marshall, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


A refreshing 
BCL bulletin 


May I, as a non-Presbyterian indi- 
vidual, issue a hearty BRAVO! (and 
a prayerful Amen also) to your 
‘“What do you say to a boy with a 
gun?’’ 

Those concerned with bulletin 
02874 are to be congratulated in the 
wisdom of approving such an issue. I 
am sure you will receive opinions 
from the other side of the issue, and 
balance is needed in coming to terms 
with the pain and conflict — hence 
my letter. 

Harry Waite has tied up in such a 


LETTERS 


few brief paragraphs what many in 
our verbose religiosity would take 
pages to say . . . and still miss the 
point! He is direct and simple and of- 
fers reflection on a level that the av- 
erage person in the pew can grasp. A 
very fine piece of writing... . 

I presume that this is a “‘national’’ 
outer shell with local insert informa- 
tion and service details. My son sent 
this from Ottawa and I am sure | will 
not require your permission to photo- 
copy and forward to associates both 
here and in Nicaragua. In the midst 
of such a struggle they welcome all 
the encouragement they can get. 
Your **02874”’ is a refreshing breath 
of fresh air. 

Ken Fletcher, 
Scarboro Foreign Mission Society, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


“An amazing piece of 
legislated hypocrisy” 


Some time ago I was privileged to 
be involved in an elders’ workshop 
along with over 90 elders. In a dis- 
cussion of the *‘Biblical Basis of the 
Eldership’’ the text from 1 Timothy 3 
was quoted, which lists the qualifica- 
tions for eldership, and states the eld- 
er (if married) must be ‘‘the husband 
of one wife.’’ The comment was 
made that these days we would inter- 
pret that to say ‘‘a faithful spouse,”’ 
and there was a ripple of laughter 
among the participants. In his article 
‘‘Things old and new ...’’ in the 
March issue, Dr. David Hay spells 


out for us that the Bible, when inter- 
preted ‘‘to the letter’’ in his words, 
does not support our church’s current 
policy admitting women to the office 
of elder. He explains that we have 
had to go beyond scripture, listening 
to such things as the influence of the 
world, the feminist movement, and 
secular history, in order to ‘‘fulfill’’ 
scripture in our modern world. He 
could not have put the matter more 
directly than in his statement: ‘‘The 
plain fact is that the ordination of 
women is contrary both to scripture 
and to tradition.’’ (page 20) His de- 
fence of this is an interesting com- 
mentary on the modern approach to 
interpreting the Bible, with its dialec- 
tic merging of text and interpreter- 
context, hiding Heidegger’s mysti- 
cism and existential philosophy be- 
hind notions of developing Reformed 


‘tradition.’ All this would make in- 
teresting material for friendly debate, 


but I, at least, am far from qualified 
to enter into such with scholars such 
as Dr. Hay. What does amaze me in 
all this, however, is that, given his 
admission above, neither scripture 
alone, nor some 3,500 years of the 
history of the eldership and church 
tradition based on it, supports our 
church’s new practice. And yet the 
Declaratory Act of 1981 and church 
law enforce conformity to active par- 
ticipation in the ordination of women 
as though anyone unable to see the 
rightness of it was wilfully ignorant 
of the gospel itself. The Act which 
allows ministers ‘‘freedom of belief, 


WATSON’s WorRLD 


QUIT HOLLERIN’ ! 
We'll SOON BE THERE ! 


Noel Watson | 
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but not freedom of action’’ (Book of 
Forms 407.4) can only be described 
from any vantage point as an amaz- 
ing piece of legislated hypocrisy. It 
surely will be destined for a separate 
chapter in some future church histori- 
an’s volume of ‘Believe It Or Not’ 
ecclesiastical laws. 

One is reminded of the situation in 
the Church of England after the re- 
storation of the monarchy under 
Charles II. A movement designed to 
remove the Presbyterians from their 
pulpits in the realm was led by Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, who devised the 
‘Act of Uniformity,’ which required 
all ministers to accept re-ordination 
at the hands of the episcopal authori- 
ty (local Bishop). This was quite of- 
fensive to many who regarded their 
ordination according to scripture, as 
the Word of Christ the only King and 
Head of the Church, to be compro- 
mised by the interference of an earth- 
ly king’s bishops. However most 
would have conformed if a few minor 
compromises had been made. When 
this was pointed out to Sheldon, he 
replied, as quoted by Bishop Ryle, 
‘“‘l’m afraid they will.’’ And so the 
Act of Uniformity was rigidly en- 
forced without any compromises 
whatsoever, but was designed to be 
so offensive to the puritan party that 
over 2,000 ministers lost their pul- 
pits. 

Is there any comparison with that 
situation and our current policy of re- 
quiring ministers or male would-be 
ministers to either comply and partic- 
ipate fully in women’s ordinations, 
or leave the church? Present law re- 
quires presbyteries effectively to get 
rid of such people, ‘‘with pastoral 
care and understanding’’! But there 
are some who cannot simply ‘laugh 
off’ the didactic requirements of the 
New Testament concerning eldership 
or ministry, and who are willing to 
co-operate fully with all clergyper- 
sons in the church, but who respect- 
fully beg leave to honour the scruples 
of their own consciences by not per- 
sonally participating in a woman’s 
ordination. They may not claim to 
| have the last word on the subject, or 
to censure someone else’s decision, 
_ but in their own mind the ‘plain facts’ 
of scripture cannot be ignored. Sure- 
ly in this day in which we hear so 


much about our ‘pluralistic’ age, in 
which we are told to develop an ecu- 
menical mission consciousness and 
sensitivity to other perspectives, the 
current law with its inflexibility and 
intolerance of the scriptural convic- 
tions of many who appeal, in the best 
traditions of the church, to the plain 
teaching of scripture, represents a 
throwback to the Middle Ages of 
‘uniformity’ or else? Is there not 
some more tolerant approach achie- 
vable which will give presbyteries 
more flexibility to express their rights 
in the care of ministers and would-be 
ministers? The present law seems un- 
necessarily rigid and disruptive to the 
peace and unity of the church. 
Tan McPhee, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Action needed on 
farming crisis 

As a minister of a rural, three- 
point charge, I am concerned. Our 
national church has become aware of 
the *‘Farming Crisis,’’ and has had a 
committee study it for a year. This is 
good. Unfortunately, the issue is so 
complex that the committee has only 
been able to scratch the surface of the 
problem. I am afraid that the General 
Assembly, or some board thereof, 
will decide to study the problem fur- 
ther before recommending action, 
and that, ultimately, we will keep 
studying until the problem goes 
away. 

We can’t afford to do that. Things 
in this area (south-western Ontario) 
seem to be getting worse pretty 
quickly. People’s lives are disrupted, 
communities become less _ stable, 
farm after farm stands untended and 
unproductive. Jobs are threatened 
and lost in industries that support ag- 
riculture. The rural churches are be- 
ing supportive to those who lose their 
farms or who face similar difficul- 
ties, at least partly because many of 
the people involved in the crisis go to 
our churches. It’s not easy, though; 
often those facing financial problems 
drop out of church because of embar- 
rassment and have to be sought out 
before support can be offered. And 
the rural churches can only offer 
moral and spiritual support; finances 
are rarely available because church 


incomes are dropping, sometimes 
dramatically. How can you ask 
someone who is about to be evicted 
by the banks to give more? I would 
not be at all surprised to see small, 
rural churches starting to close in the 
near future, as the farm crisis spreads 
— closing with them a great opportu- 
nity to provide pastoral care to those 
who need it. 

Certainly we should study the 
problem: we need to learn as much as 
we can. But we should also act, start- 
ing right now. 

Some suggestions: 

1. When the General Assembly 
sends greetings to the Prime Min- 
ister, urge him to have his govern- 
ment review the possibilities of rais- 
ing tariff barriers to reduce the threat 
of foreign-subsidized foods undercut- 
ting Canadian food prices; the possi- 
bility of establishing marketing 
boards for all Canadian commodities 
to regulate supply and to stabilize the 
price the farmer receives for produce; 
to review the regulations governing 
farm financing and debt structuring; 
to initiate a scientific review of Ca- 
nadian farming practices, comparing 
them to US, European and other 
models, with a specific eye to the va- 
lue of diversification. Much of this 
information may already exist: if so, 
it should be put to better use. 

2. When rural congregations see 
someone leave the community on the 
way to a town or a city, make a spe- 
cial effort to find out where they are 
going, and then contact a session in 
the area, commending that family to 
their care, and telling them about 
their special circumstances. This is 
not gossip; the receiving session is 
required to treat this information con- 
fidentially, and it can help them 
make the family feel welcome and at 
home. 

3. When urban sessions receive the 
information, as outlined above, they 
should seek these people out. They 
probably won’t come to you. They 
may even feel that your church is 
cold and unfriendly (a common com- 
plaint of rural folk visiting town 
churches, especially where no one 
stands around chatting for an hour af- 
ter the service). Be prepared to spend 
time and energy helping them to get 


continued on page 35 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Calvin A. Pater 


Holy People or a Holy Grail? 


— a response to Dr. David Hay 


[igure Dr. David Hay’s statement on the original holiness of God’s creation 
(See section 3a, February Record, p. 25). Since God establishes all creation, 
we must oppose dualism (holy versus unholy things) as well as secular forms of 
monism (‘‘nature’’ without God). However, the principle of God’s holy creation 
is diluted when Dr. Hay assumes that all things are holy, but not equally holy. 
Grades of holiness were accepted in the Old Testament, as for example in the 
temple. But even in those times, holy people took precedence over holy things 
when their needs dictated this. The holy bread of the tabernacle, for example, 
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was dedicated to God and eaten only 
by priests. But a guerrilla named Da- 
vid, and his soldiers, were given holy 
bread when they were famished (I 
Samuel 21:1-7) 

Only once did God command the 
making of a holy statue through 
which people were miraculously 
healed (Numbers 21:4-9). When peo- 
ple venerated this object, King Heze- 
kiah had it destroyed (I Kings 18:1- 
4). Also because of this deed, King 
Hezekiah is regarded as incomparab- 
ly devoted to God (vss. 5, 6). Thus, 
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even in ancient Judah, the special ho- 
liness of an object was not inherent, 
but was dependent on how people 
used it. 

So it is with architecture. It is holy 
or unholy only by virtue of its 
relationship to people and God. 
When the greatest church building of 
ancient Christendom was dedicated, 
the emperor shouted: ‘‘Solomon, So- 
lomon, I have outdone you!’’ God 
was not impressed. Later this church 
building became a mosque; now it is 
a museum. 
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The gradations of holiness to 
which Dr. Hay referred were abo- 
lished by the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross, symbolized when the cur- 
tain of the temple — which separated 
things holy from those that were 
more holy — was torn in two (Mark 
27:51). The holy temple, with its 
holy gadgetry, is imperfect and tem- 
porary: ‘“‘According to this arrange- 
ment, gifts and sacrifices are offered 
that cannot perfect the conscience of 
the worshipper, but deal only with 
food and drink and various ablutions, 
regulations for the body imposed un- 
til the time of reformation’’ (He- 
brews 9:9-10). Because Christ is now 
the high priest of all believers, holy 
temples and holy priesthoods have 
been abolished (Hebrews 10:19-21). 

Holiness, of course, also pertains 
to time. Therefore I will give no 
thanks to “‘the world’’ for a ‘‘benefi- 
cial change’’ when it revolted against 
‘*Protestant Sabbatarianism.’’ There 
is a world of difference between 
claiming that all time is holy, and 
therefore Sabbath, and the secular 
notion that all time is godless. This 
has severe consequences, for exam- 
ple, for a single mother who is living 
on the brink of poverty, and who has 
been offered a part-time job on Sun- 
days. The ideal answer, of course, is 
that our churches should also offer 
services on weekdays, but financial 
and other realities usually prevent 
this. Trade unions understand the 
beneficial nature of one day of rest. 
Compared to the problems of those 
who are compelled to work on Sun- 
days, Dr. Hay’s and my own juvenile 
anger at petty restrictions in the past 
are insignificant. 

To label scrupulous observance of 
the Sabbath as ‘‘Judaistic doctrine”’ 
is inappropriate. Jews have often dis- 
agreed among themselves over such 
issues, and we do not suddenly be- 
come Jews when we are petty. 

Dr. Hay’s argument on the superi- 


— 


ority of holy altars over holy gifts is 
based on Matthew 23:17, 19 and re- 
lates to the time before Christ’s sacri- 
fice on the cross. Even then the rela- 
tions of holy people eclipsed holy 
things, even gifts that were brought 
to an altar. *‘So if you are offering 
your gift at the altar and there re- 
member that your sister or brother 
has something against you, leave 
your gift there before the altar and 
go; first be reconciled to your sister 
or brother, and then come and offer 
your gift’’ (Matthew 5:23-24). 

Thus far I have considered only the 
basic principle of the holiness of 
God’s creation. This refers to the 
Christian’s inner world of faith (par- 
adise, heaven, etc.), however. The 
merely external world is no longer 
just holy. It is holy, having been cre- 
ated by God (Genesis |, 2), but has 
also been cursed (Genesis 3). That 
which is holy can become cursed, 
and that which has been cursed can 
be made holy (Revelation 12:9- 
13:15). Holiness, therefore, does not 
inhere in objects, but depends on our 
relationship with God (Titus 1:15). 

God does not invest in “*holy’’ ob- 
jects. Therefore God allowed the ark, 
the temple, even the house-churches 
of Paul, to perish, but God’s Word 
and People endure forever. Our many 
small churches in Canada are not 
““cases of deprivation’ because they 
do not have the requisite architecture. 
They reflect the love of pioneers who 
lived on the edge of existence. Christ 
prefers their humble gifts to our aes- 
thetically superior church buildings, 
seeing that we give out of our abun- 
dance (Mark 12:41-44). 

Churches are healthier in Africa, 
because of the people, than in Europe 
with its many empty cathedrals. Still, 
the Christian voices of Europe’s past 
endure. In virtually every language 
of Europe, there is preserved a medi- 
eval saying that goes like this: 
‘“Wooden churches, golden bishops; 
golden churches, wooden bishops.’’ 
God saves Holy People, but God’s 
judgment in history eventually de- 
stroys all cultic objects. I would rath- 
er love Holy People than chase after 
the Holy Grail. oO 


Dr. Calvin Pater is Professor of Church Histo- 
ry at Knox College in Toronto. 


The Session and Board of Managers of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 


Banff, Alberta 
wish to thank all their friends 
who contributed to the success of 


MIRACLE SUNDAY 
and to announce that cash and pledges totalling 


$36,500 
have been received. 


We invite anyone visiting Banff this summer 
to join us in worship at 
10a.m. and 7:30 p.m. each Sunday 
as we celebrate our Centennial. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
JULY AUGUST 


Book Verses Verses 


Romans 


14:13-21 
13:17-14:4 


Matthew 
Matthew 
Romans 
Romans 


Matthew : 
Matthew 15- Matthew 
Matthew Matthew 


Matthew 
Isaiah 
Psalm 
Exodus 


105:23-45 
10:35-45 


Ephesians 


Matthew 16:21-28 
115:1-18 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


Tt AGONY AND THE ECSTASY ing armour,’’ one boy beamed. 

The children’s story! What good would a service be without one! We ‘‘Oh,”’ I said. ‘*And are you going 
clergy have to admit that a good children’s story is more popular than any ser- to save a damsel in distress?’’ 
mon, anthem, or hymn (even *‘The Old Rugged Cross.’’) ay arnt 

Sometimes I wish that the person who originated children’s stories had never I had a great story one morning 
been born. I rarely have Saturday Night Fever concerning a sermon, but I suffer about God’s wonderful world. I had a 
from it often because of a children’s story. ‘‘What on earth am I going to do with large poster of a Guernsey cow, and 


them in the morning?’’ is a question going through my mind just as the CBS Sat- the general theme was how God had 


\ 


urday Nite Movie begins! 

Despite all the Fever, the nervous 
tension, the agony, there is some 
ecstasy. Let me share some of it with 
you. 

* * * 

It was my first service of Commu- 
nion in that congregation, and I was 
beginning to explain to the younger 
ones what we were about do do. I 
held forth a tray of wine, and asked if 
they knew what it was. 

‘““Wine,’’ they all replied. 

I showed them a tray of cubed 
bread. “‘And do you know what this 
is?’’ I queried. 

**“Cheese,’’ they all declared in 
unison. 

* * *k 

I met with a disapproving look 
from one of my nine-year-olds after 
service one day. 


vo Sax 


At least five 
little hands 
shot up in 
the air, 
waving madly. 


‘You said a bad word today,’’ she 
admonished me. 

**T did?’’ I exclaimed. ‘“What was 
it?”’ 

‘‘T can’t tell you,’’ she replied. ‘‘It 
was a bad word.”’ 

So, I leaned down to her. “‘If you 
whisper it to me, very quietly, it isn’t 
the same as saying it,’’ I said. ‘‘And 
that way I’ll know what it is and not 
say it ever again in church.”’ 

She whispered, ‘* You said d---.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ I responded, **I don’t re- 
member saying it. But I will be very 
careful in the future.’’ 

It was a few moments later, after 
she had departed, that it dawned on 
me. It was the Sunday before Hal- 
lowe’en, and all the children were 
telling me what their costumes were 
going to be. 

“‘[’m going to be a knight in shin- 
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so made the world that brown cows 
eat green grass and yet give white 
milk from which we make yellow 
butter. 

One of the younger children kept 
insisting that my picture might be a 
bull and not a cow. 

‘*How can you tell a bull from a 
cow?’ L asked without thinking! I re- 
gretted it instantly. At least five little 
hands shot up in the air, waving mad- 
ly. The congregation started to snick- 
er, and I had no choice but to carry 
on. I asked one of the precocious sev- 
en-year-olds. 

**You can always tell a bull from a 
cow,’’ she declared very solemnly, 
‘‘because a bull always has a ring in 
his nose.”’ 

The congregation collapsed. 

* * * 


One morning I had an object les- 
son, involving a flashlight with dead 
batteries. I thought that the children 
would be able to tell me why the 
flashlight wouldn’t go on. Then, I 
would make a story to the effect that 
what keeps us going (i.e., our ““bat- 
tery’’) is God. (It sounded great at 
the time.) 

In any event, I switched the flash- 
light on, and nothing happened. 

‘‘T wonder why the flashlight 
won’t go on,’’ I asked. 

‘““Because it’s not dark out yet,’’ 
one of the children replied. 0 


Our readers are advised that John Shorne is a 
pseudonym, used in this instance because the 
author is an active parish minister. Information 
on the original John Shorne can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 1978, page 423. 


J. Charles Hay 


The church — congregations and community 


Or of the questions often asked in the course of this moderatorial year is, I 
am sure, common to all moderatorial experience: ‘‘What is the state of the 


church?”’ 


And the answer I have found myself giving is in fact quite simple. I really 


don’t know. 


A whole year on the road, representing The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
itself, to other churches, to the community at large, and I can’t answer an ob- 


vious question like that? 

Of course there is a ready-made 
answer that moderators are supposed 
to give: ‘‘I have found it in good 
heart.’’ But the Editor has threatened 
to cut off my circulation if | come up 
with that one. 


The truth is, I have visited the 
church in bits and pieces, otherwise 
known as congregations. I have not 
been visiting “‘the church,”’ but 
churches. I write this at the end of a 
very intensive three-week tour of 
British Columbia, where we visited 
some 12 congregations and spoke 
some 14 times. Images come and go 
in abundance, but they all relate to 
congregations large and small. And 
the images involve strong doses of 
commitment and tenacity and con- 
cern. 

Kitimat, for example. From the 
viewpoint of a man who tends to 
measure places by their distance from 
Bloor and Yonge (the heart of Toron- 
to — assuming it has one), it appears 
to be somewhere at the front end of 
the back of beyond. Small, by any 
measurement. And struggling be- 
cause of that. But no less a church. 
Perhaps more like a church because 
of that. All the elements essential to a 
community of faith are there. All the 
produce of the Gospel — commit- 
ment, concern, fellowship, support 
—is there. 

My wife and I were sitting in a ho- 
tel room on a Saturday night in Trail, 
momentarily watching an American 
evangelist — whom I had never seen 
before — as he looked me squarely in 
the eye and said to me *‘I love you.” 
Within the next day or so I heard Jim- 
my Swaggart say exactly the same 


The commitment 
and the concern 
of the local 
congregation 
must reach out 
well beyond itself. . . 


thing. Of course they didn’t look me 
in the eye; they looked at a camera 
lens. And they don’t even know I ex- 
ist. Love is hard to come by under 
those circumstances. It requires a 
community like Kitimat, of whatever 
size. But that understanding of the 
church takes us well beyond the local 
congregation. A support community 
the church most certainly is, but it 
has more than itself in mind. 

That is why the churches of Cen- 
tral America were willing to receive 
us so warmly when we visited them. 
And the reason why we can appeal to 
our congregations on behalf of the 
people of Central America. The com- 
mitment and the concern of the local 
congregation must reach out well be- 
yond itself to share in the pain of oth- 
ers and to do whatever is possible in 
the relief of that pain. It is my experi- 
ence that congregations that fail in 
this broader responsibility also fail in 
large measure to provide a commu- 
nity of support for their own people. 

But there is an even larger commu- 
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nity out there; a community de- 
scribed by one contemporary theolo- 
gian as ‘“‘the naked public square.’’ 
That is the community in which we 
live and work. Where our families go 
to school. Where love is often in very 
short supply. 

But there are many among us who 
are not sure that our church has any 
business there. 

I have a report on my desk telling 
me about the tremendous growth of 
the Assembly of God church in Nica- 
ragua; from 8,500 in 1980 to 60,000 
today. The explanation given? In the 
midst of change and confusion the 
peasant is told that God loves him, 
and that gives him some assurance 
that he has dignity. But his church, 
partly in expectation of the immedi- 
ate return of Jesus, refuses to involve 
itself in the world in which the peas- 
ant must live, and so he is separated 
from the body of society. Hence the 
church assures him of his dignity but 
does nothing about those factors in 
his world that would rob him of his 
dignity. Concern and compassion in 
this area are but an extension of the 
concern and compassion that we 
show for one another and for our 
brothers and our sisters in the church 
catholic. God so loved the world. . . 
and the church’s involvement there 
makes that love visible. 

It has been a rare privilege for both 
my wife and me to have met so many 
of you in the course of this year, and 
to have had the opportunity to visit so 
many congregations. And I am grate- 
ful to the Editor for allotting me so 
much space in The Record. | could 
wish for my successor nothing more 
than the openness and acceptance 
that you have shown us. 


is hfe rhs 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


"Te is something vaguely unsettling about the whole subject of surrogate 
motherhood. It edges too close to the kind of Orwellian world that was fan- 
tasy only a few years ago. Yes, it is certainly an answer for couples who would 
otherwise have to remain childless. But many feel it is also opportunistic and un- 
ethical and should be exposed for what it really is; trafficking in humankind. 

Buying a child is an illegal act both in Canada and in the United States. Some 
people have even gone so far as to suggest that women who allow their bodies to 
be used to carry someone else’s child for a fee are no better than prostitutes. 


Surrogate motherhood: 20th-century dilemma 


Exacerbating the already conten- 
tious issue of surrogacy is the “‘Baby 
M”’ affair. A judge in New Jersey re- 
cently awarded full custody of a 
pudgy-cheeked, — twelve-month-old 
girl to the baby’s natural father, Wil- 
liam Stern, and his wife, Elizabeth. 
The judge ruled that Mary Beth 
Whitehead had no legal right to ac- 
cess even though she was the natural 
mother. The case has raised a whole 
series of complex and troubling ques- 
tions. The rights of a father were 
pitted against the rights of a mother. 
Between them were the rights of a 
child. 

In choosing to give Baby M, as she 
was known in court documents, to 
Stern, the judge said that he was at- 
tempting to act in the best interests of 


. Natural instincts 
tell her that 


she retains the 
right to care 
for a child 
she has carried 
and borne . 


the child. The New Jersey Superior 
Court judge, Harvey Sorkow, also 
noted that hiring a womb was differ- 
ent from buying a child and therefore 
the transaction was not to be judged 
illegal. He said: ‘‘At birth the father 
does not purchase the child; he can- 
not purchase what is already his.”’ 
Legal experts are saying that Sor- 
kow’s ruling will likely have reper- 
cussions worldwide. The government 
of West Germany has already re- 
sponded. It is preparing to ban surro- 
gate motherhood. In Canada, there 
are no laws either permitting or ban- 
ning surrogate motherhood. In 1982, 
the Ontario government decided that 
a $10,000 contract between a Toron- 
to man and a Florida woman was ille- 
gal, amounting, within itself, to the 
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sale of a child. Later, the father won 
permanent custody of his son. The le- 
galization of surrogate motherhood is 
still under consideration in Ontario. 
The Law Reform Commission has 
recommended that such contracts be 
allowed, but it attaches the condition 
that court approval must come before 
the artificial insemination of a female 
takes place. 

It must be noted here that surrogate 
contracts are nothing new. In the past 
ten years, about 500 children have 
been born to surrogate mothers in 
Canada and the United States. Most 
arrangements have run smoothly, but 
the Baby M affair displays the grim 
possibilities that lurk behind the neat 
language of legal contracts when a 
woman’s natural instincts tell her that 
she retains the right to care for a child 
she has carried and borne, in spite of 
the legal constraints imposed upon 
her. And the case isn’t closed yet. 

Mary Beth Whitehead is appealing 
Judge Sorkow’s ruling, and she has 
been granted visiting rights once a 
week for the baby she calls ‘‘Sarah’’ 
and the Sterns call ‘‘Melissa’’ while 
the court deals with the appeal in its 
own leisurely fashion. Imagine the 
tension that will surround those visits 
after the bitter court battle between 
the Sterns and the Whiteheads and 
imagine the confusion that could de- 
velop in the child’s mind if the appeal 
process drags on, and the two parties 
continue to compete for the child’s 
affection over a prolonged period! 

This whole untidy episode clearly 
demonstrates the need for new think- 
ing on the issue of surrogate moth- 
erhood. There will be no quick and 
easy resolution. In spite of all the so- 
phisticated legal procedures that can 
be brought to bear, the subject is 
riddled with contradictions and 
points to the larger dilemma facing us 
in the twentieth century as advanced 
technology continues to alter the nat- 
ural course of life. oO 


LAST YEAR 9,000 PEOPLE EXPERIENCED 
CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
AND THEY ENJOYED EVERY PART OF IT. 


EXPERIENCE US FOR YOURSELF. 


BED AND BREAKFAST 

(June, July or August) 

An ideal spot to stop during your vacation! We 
are ideally located for easy access to places of 
interest in Southern Ontario. Life can be as re- 
laxed or as upbeat as you wish. 


FALL WEEKS FOR SENIORS 

Week | September 8-11 (4 days) 

Week II September 2 1-25 (5 days) 
A popular time for Senior Adults of all 
ages. 

OPEN HOUSE AND CORN ROAST 

Sunday, September 20th 


A chance to see Crieff Hills Community if 
you have not been here before. 


TEACHER SKILLS 


Saturday, September 26th 
A day of skills workshops for each age 
group of church school teaching. 


CHURCH WORKER’S FORUM 

September 28-30 
Christian and Lay Education: An African 
Model. 


OUT OF AFRICA 

October 2-4 (weekend) 
A celebration of music, art and worship 
from Africa. 

APPLES-A-PLENTY 


Tuesday, October 13th 
Take a day to rejoice in the apple harvest. 


“Prayer 
Shelter” 


ELDERS’ WORKSHOP 

October 23-25 (weekend) 
This event has become a regular part of 
the Eldership Training for many congrega- 


tions. 


WOMEN’S FALL WEEKEND 
November 6-8 
We'll do the cooking! 


PASTORAL CARE WORKSHOP 
November 20-22 (weekend) 
The basic tasks of a Caring Congregation. 


CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF 

Sunday, December 6th 
A festive day on the style of an old country 
Christmas. 


NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATION 
December 3 1 -January 2 


Enter into the new year with both cele- 
brative fellowship and spiritual challenge. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER FOR AN EVENT 
CONTACT US AT 


Crieff Hills Community, RR #2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2JO 


(519) 824-7898 


(9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. weekdays) 


ai : 
crieff hills community 


Advertisement 


A response to David Thompson’s article in the May, 1987 issue. 


Minorities, 
sexualities 


and AIDS 


by Art Wood 


| the late sixties I was working for the 
Deora Foundation in New York in the 
Public Education Division. In the course of 
my involvement with grant applications and 
consultation with inner city schools, I 
befriended a group of young, black power 
advocates who were deeply committed to 
ensuring that the public schools in the black 
ghetto reflect their growing sense of black 
identity and cultural pride. They wanted 
nothing less than control of “their” schools. 
I liked their intensity; I marvelled at their 
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Minorities, sexualities and AIDS 
continued from previous page 


put on their coats and accompany me out of the building. 
Since no cab would ever respond to a call in the small hours 
of Sunday morning to an address in Harlem, I had no choice 
but to go home by subway. So this ‘“‘honky’’ and his escorts 
would travel in a group, walking to the nearest station to- 
gether. 

I felt nervous but secure inside that group. I well knew 
that I couldn’t survive anywhere outside of it. ‘‘Honkies’’ 
were routinely found stabbed to death on the streets in black 
areas of New York. These friends were giving me life pro- 
tection. They went with me into the station, where they 
each paid a subway token, and marshalled me together with 
them on the platform. As the next train approached, they 
searched each car for the one policeman who always rode 
on each New York City subway train at night. Then, we 
would run as a group and they would push me into that car 
in sight of that cop, earnest glances all the while conveying 
to him: ‘“‘Look . . . this here’s a honky. You keep your eyes 
on him.’’ I would watch them receding on the platform as 
the train pulled away and I would invariably recall: ‘‘No 
greater love . . . .”’ In truth, they were in as much danger 
for protecting a ‘“‘honky’’ as I was for being a ‘‘honky.”’ 

This scene was repeated for months, through a period of 
the greatest racial unrest ever experienced in New York. I 
had never before been — as a pure WASP in a pure WASP 
environment — part of a visible, hated minority. I learned 
fast. I learned that it was dangerous. I learned some skills 
for protecting myself. I learned an alienation and a fear 
which I found utterly disorienting. But most of all, I learned 
that the devotion and courage of my black friends were cen- 
tral to my survival. 


"Tver years later we are enmeshed in the AIDS crisis, 
one which raises specific questions abut visible and in- 
visible minorities in our culture. It enjoins all of us to aspire 
to the same kind of devotion and courage which my black 
friends showed in protecting me. I recently gave a speech 
about AIDS to a large crowd at a community college in 
Oakville. I was quite specific about how the virus can and 
cannot be transferred. Afterwards a woman came up to me 
and asked: ‘*Since the AIDS virus is so lethal, shouldn’t ev- 
eryone who has it be tested, identified and isolated?’’ She 
left my mind spinning. Identified for what? So we can pro- 
tect ourselves against infection? Or so we can shun them? 
Had she not been listening? 

Since AIDS cuts into questions of death and sexuality, 
two areas treated with monumental diffidence in most west- 
ern traditions, it raises the worst fears and most impassioned 
responses. The possibility of scapegoating is enormous. 
Our responsibilities to protect those in danger become par- 
amount, since AIDS has entered North America among 
people who have been traditionally marginalized. Gay peo- 
ple in particular face a double jeopardy in the AIDS era: re- 
garded for many centuries as metaphorical lepers in western 
culture, this virus now renders them literal lepers as well. 
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Many gays, and some others at most risk from the AIDS vi- 
rus, belong to those invisible minorities in our culture who 
face ostracism, rejection or violence once they are made 
known or ‘‘visible,’’ not unlike the threat to my survival on 
a walk towards a subway in Harlem late at night. 


TY goals seem essential. We must balance the need 
for public health and safety against the right for priva- 
cy and social justice. We must also reach an accommoda- 
tion with the AIDS threat which allows us to explore more 
affirmative and encompassing approaches to sexuality in 
general and to sexual minorities in particular. The churches 
could play a role of extraordinary value in helping to artic- 
ulate and advance both of these goals. 

For the first goal, we can identify what is known about 
the AIDS virus and its spread: 

— There is no cure or vaccine now or in the immediate 
future for AIDS. The only ‘‘vaccine’’ for those who do not 
carry the virus is proper education about how to protect 
themselves against it. 

— The overwhelming majority of those who carry the vi- 
rus do not know that they carry it, or that they are perma- 
nently infectious. They present no symptoms, show no 
signs of being sick, and would have no physical reason for 
believing themselves to be dangerous to others. 

— The ELISA (Enzyme-linked Immuno-sorbent Assay) 
test was developed solely for screening blood, not as a basis 
for making decisions about a person’s state of health or 
prognosis. It tests only for antibodies to the AIDS virus and 
not for the virus itself; medical science does not know how 
many of those carrying the antibodies will ultimately devel- 
op the disease. 

— Unlike most communicable diseases, AIDS is defi- 
nitely -hard to get. One cannot acquire it in casual 
relationships of any kind. To infect, the blood or semen of a 
carrier must be introduced into the bloodstream of another 
person. Since the Red Cross is routinely checking the blood 
supply, those who receive transfusions or blood products 
are no longer at risk. Only those who engage in certain 
kinds of unprotected sexual activity or come in contact with 
infected blood are at risk. 

Given these four truths, the call for mandatory testing 
among all or certain groups seems particularly fruitless. No 
screening programme could ever be remotely effective or 
reliable. The test itself, which was developed for high sensi- 
tivity at the cost of low specificity, produces significant 
numbers of false positives. In any case, antibodies take up 
to six months to develop after infection, during which time 
a person might well be infectious but undetectable. Can we 
realistically expect that everyone could be tested every six 
months? Even if such a testing programme were feasible (or 
affordable to the public health system), just how would we 
label people who are antibody-positive? What about those 
people who, having tested negative although really in- 
fected, take a false security in their medical status and un- 
knowingly endanger others? 

Therefore, it is clear that if someone chooses to engage in 
risk-related sexual activity, it is that person alone who must 
take responsibility for his or her own protection. To help 
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that person protect him or herself, we must engage in as 
wide a public education programme as possible. And to en- 
sure that that education programme is effective, we must be 
prepared to be specific about how this virus is transferred. 
This is not a time for euphemisms; the bottom line is life or 
death for many people. 

Easy to say, right? Challenges to our traditional system of 
values and moral judgment? Sure. But AIDS is also a chal- 
lenge — and at the present moment a very pervasive chal- 
lenge — to our whole society, to life itself. I would have 
preferred to walk to a subway station in Harlem on my own, 
perhaps. But I would never have survived. I required the 
tools of knowledge and protection, in that case a loyal group 
of black friends. We must be prepared now to provide peo- 
ple with the tools of knowledge and protection and to do it 
in ways that are applicable and effective. 

The responsibility for protection ultimately rests with 
each of us. Governments, researchers, public health offi- 
cials or the police can only provide information; they cannot 
protect individuals. Each person must take responsibility for 
his or her behaviour and protection when required. This 
means not only sexual partners of those at risk. It means all 
health care professionals; those working with blood and 
blood products; and those involved with the health delivery 
system. We need not identify carriers, either those who test 
positive for the antibodies or people with AIDS; we need 
only protect ourselves. 

Having personally witnessed several anguished instances 
when ELISA test results returned positive, I can add two 
further thoughts: testing must only be undertaken voluntari- 
ly, with informed consent, and always within a context in 
which counselling is available. The emotional and psycho- 
logical effects of a positive result are devastating beyond 
description to the individual involved and to his or her 
friends. No one can tell, of course, just what a positive re- 
sult means, but one possible consequence is death. 

\ \ } turn to the second, more elusive goal: ap- 
& proaches to sexuality and sexual minorities. 

In the immediate future at least, most of those people 
who suffer from AIDS will fall into one or more minority 
categories whose “‘life-styles’’ may appear to be in conflict 
with what many call ‘‘traditional values.’’ Obviously, these 
people deserve all the love and care which we would offer 
to anyone facing a life-threatening illness, without the mor- 
alizing which has already forced many of them to turn away 
from institutions such as the church. 

Surely we are called upon to do more than that, however, 
and perhaps this is the greatest AIDS challenge for the 
churches. We must find a bridge between that sense of va- 
lues which many consider “‘traditional’’ and those people 
whose legitimate life-experience may appear to contradict 
that. Not to do that would maintain a centuries-old chasm of 
misinformation, misunderstanding and miscommunication 
over which we shout threats of terror, rejection and damna- 
tion. 

Put in this context, AIDS presents us with an unusual op- 
portunity for renewal of our understandings of sexuality, 
and outreach to those whose sexuality has been dismissed. 


Of course we must exercise stewardship over our structure 
of values. We must also recognize fellowship with all of hu- 
manity in its infinite diversity and find new ways to encom- 
pass rather than alienate this diversity in that structure. And 
we must be prepared to support all that is life-enhancing in 
people, especially those whose status as a sexual minority 
renders them vulnerable to mistreatment and discrimina- 
tion. This goes beyond simple acknowledgment; it means 
positive acceptance and integration in all ways. All people 
have a right to their sexuality. 

Since 82 per cent of the AIDS diagnoses in Canada have 
been among gay and bi-sexual men, it is not surprising that 
this has special effect on the gay communities. Comments 
that gays have brought this upon themselves because they 
have violated the laws of God and nature are not helpful; 
gay people do not believe that they have violated any such 
laws. Television evangelists and others base their bigoted 
notions on a profound misunderstanding of the fact that, 
globally, AIDS is primarily a heterosexual disease. They 
also appear to worship a particularly vengeful deity. 

Gay people are gay in the same way that straight people 
are straight. They have no choice about their sexual orienta- 
tion. True, gay people may choose to live gay; but in the 
same way straight people choose to live straight. Both 
choices call for the responsible use of sexuality; but tradi- 
tional orthodoxy condemns the one choice and condones the 
other. 


to spend time with the marginalized. We must today ask 

ourselves how the AIDS crisis challenges our own or- 
thodoxies. Specifically, how do we incorporate right belief 
with right action towards sexual minorities? 

Not unlike my black friends 20 years ago, we too must 
call upon devotion and courage. Devotion to our religious 
values. Courage to build new bridges which accept others’ 
legitimate life-experience. The AIDS virus has given us a 
chance to talk about sexuality and sexual minorities in ways 
which were unthinkable even a short time ago. We have a 
window at the moment which opens upon uncharted, uncer- 
tain and unsettling new paths. It is frightening, yes. Reve- 
lation cannot be otherwise. 

Whatever else may be true, AIDS will not go away any- 
time soon. The churches have a special opportunity and a 
unique responsibility to lead and to teach. Will their devo- 
tion and courage allow them to do any less than my black 
friends on that subway platform in New York? oO 


‘je challenged the orthodoxy of his day when he chose 


Art Wood is a member of the Interfaith Commit- 
tee for AIDS, Vice-chairman of the AIDS Com- 
mittee of Toronto, and Registrar of the Toronto 
School of Theology. 
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The Reverend Joan Salmon-Campbell led worship sessions 
at the 1980 Youth Triennium. (Bloomington, Indiana, USA) 
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If 


sa 


sible say . 


the ministry? 


by Charles H. H. Scobie 


] a previous article we examined what the Bible has to say about 
Nhe status of women, especially in the light of the changes 
which have taken place in recent years in the way we understand the 
role of women in society. No less heated and controversial has been 
the debate concerning the place of women in the church and specif- 
ically concerning the question of the ordination of women. Some 
churches have accepted the ordination of women as elders and min- 
isters, some have come out strongly against women in the ministry, 


while yet others are still agonizing in debate over the issue. 
It would seem logical to suppose that the role of women in 
society and the role of women in the church be considered 
together, and whatever conclusion we reach in one case 
should apply to the other also. Not everyone agrees with 
this, however, for there are some who are prepared to grant 
women equal status in secular society, but who still remain 
adamantly opposed to their ordination to the ministry of 
Word and Sacraments. 

For some churches, tradition plays a significant role in 
the position they adopt, yet for all churches the biblical evi- 
dence, and the correct interpretation of it, is of fundamental 
importance. This is true above all for the churches in the 
Reformed tradition for whom the Word of God in scripture 
is the supreme rule of faith and life. This subject, however, 
is fraught with peculiar difficulties and it is not hard to 
quote New Testament texts which appear to be directly con- 
tradictory. Once again it is vitally important to try to under- 
stand the bibilical evidence in all its richness and diversity, 
and to see it as a whole. 


An all-male ministry? Many people assume that in 
the Old Testament, ministry was an all-male affair. In addi- 


tion to outstanding and exceptional figures such as Moses, 
provision was made in Old Testament times for the over- 
sight, guidance and care of God’s People on a regular, on- 
going basis. We can distinguish four main types of min- 
isters or servants used by God for this purpose. Of these, 
two can be classified as “‘hereditary’’ — kings and priests, 
and two as “‘charismatic’’ — prophets and the wise. 

The two hereditary offices are those of king and priest. 
Kingship was by no means a purely political office: the king 
was regarded as the adopted Son of God, and was a reli- 
gious and spiritual leader as well as a political one. With 
David (see II Sam. 7), kingship was established according 
to the prevailing custom in the Ancient Near East and, in- 
deed, according to the system which is still in use in some 
countries of the world today and which is known as “*hered- 
itary monarchy.’’ In this system kings are succeeded by 
their sons; only in the absence of these would a female suc- 
ceed as queen. In practice, all Old Testament monarchs 
were males. The one exception was Athaliah who ruled as 
queen of Judah, although she was an usurper and was killed 
when the rightful king was recognized (II Kings 11). 

Priests were associated with the various sanctuaries, es- 
pecially the Temple in Jerusalem. A primary duty was the 
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What does the Bible say. . . 


continued from previous page 


offering of sacrifice, though priests were also teachers and 
interpreters of the Law. Like kingship, priesthood was he- 
reditary and this too was common in the ancient world. 
Priests had to be descended from the tribe of Levi and spe- 
cifically from Aaron, the brother of Moses: other members 
of the tribe, the Levites, constituted a lower order of *‘assis- 
tants’’ to the priests. Since the succession always followed 
the male line it was impossible for women ever to be priests 
in Old Testament times. 

A hereditary system like that, employed for kings and 
priests generally, promotes stability and ensures an orderly 
and trained succession of leaders. Built in with the system, 
however, was its all-male character. 

The other two types of offices were not hereditary but 
rather ‘‘charismatic,’’ that is, people became prophets or 
wise men not because their fathers had held office before 
them, but because of a special gift (charisma = gift) con- 
ferred on them by God. 

The prophets were spokesmen for God who called on the 
people to ‘‘hear the word of the Lord.’’ They were, we 
might say, ‘‘inspired preachers,’’ each of them called indi- 
vidually by God, equipped for their task, and dispatched on 
their mission. 

Although often overlooked, “‘the wise’’ were a group 
who also ministered to God’s People as teachers and who 
collected and passed on traditional *‘wisdom.’’ Solomon 
was the patron saint of the wise and some of these teachers 
may have held positions in the government or civil service; 
but apparently ‘‘schools’’ of Wisdom developed, and Wis- 
dom may also have been taught in a family or clan setting. 
Wisdom was a gift which God could bestow on anyone. 

Now the interesting point is that while women were auto- 
matically excluded from the hereditary ministries, there are 
examples of women participating in both forms of charis- 
matic ministry. 

Miriam, the sister of Moses, is called a prophetess in Ex. 
15:20. She shared with Moses and Aaron in the leadership 
of God’s people during the wilderness period (cf. Mic. 6:4). 
Deborah, who rallied the tribes to cast off the oppression of 
the Canaanites, is described as both a prophetess and a 
judge (Judges 4:4). When the scroll of the law was discov- 
ered in the Temple in King Josiah’s reign, it was to the 
prophetess Huldah that the nation’s leaders turned for an 
all-important word from the Lord (II Kings 22:14-20). 

We tend to forget that as well as ‘““wise men’’ there were 
also women who exercised this form of ministry, such as 
the ‘‘wise woman’’ of Tekoa who persuaded King David to 
permit the return of Absalom (II Sam. 14:1-20), and the 
‘*wise woman’’ of Abel of Bethmaacah whose negotiation 
with Joab saved the city from destruction (II Sam 20:14- 
22). We could think of Abigail whose quick thinking and 
persuasive speech averted a tragedy (I Sam. 25), and also 
note that “‘the words of Lemuel’’ in Prov. 31:1-9 are actual- 
ly the wise teaching his mother gave him. 

It is significant that in those forms of ministry which de- 
pend not on human organization and human descent, but on 
a call and gift from God, women are clearly eligible along 
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with men. Given the role of women in society in Old Testa- 
ment times it is not, perhaps, surprising that few participate 
in ministry — but in principle they are just as eligible as 
men. 


On all flesh In the late Old Testament period the 
monarchy died out and the priesthood became dominant. 
Prophets also ceased and it was believed that God’s Spirit 
had been withdrawn. Wise teaching became associated with 
the scribes. 

Part of the vision of the New Age to come which is pro- 
claimed by the prophets is a future outpouring of God’s 
Spirit upon his People and a restoration of the prophetic 
ministry. Significant in this regard is Joel’s declaration that 
God’s Spirit will be poured out on his People without dis- 
tinction of sex, age or social standing. 

‘And it shall come to pass afterward, 

that I will pour out my spirit on all flesh; 

and your sons and daughters shall prophesy, 

and your old men shall dream dreams, 

and your young men shall see visions. 

Even upon the menservants and maidservants 

in those days, I will pour out my spirit.”’ 

(Joel 22230259: 


He appointed twelve When we come to the New 
Testament, the source of all ministry in the new People of 
God is Christ himself. Jesus came ‘‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’? (Mark 10:45). All those who are 
called into the ministry of the Christian Church participate 
in the work of ministry begun by Christ. 

Some have argued that since Christ himself was a man, 
Christian ministers must be men also. The Roman Catholic 
Church in particular has claimed that since the priest rep- 
resents Christ, especially in his celebration of the Eucharist, 
unless the priest is male it would be difficult to see in the 
minister the image of Christ. This argument is hardly con- 
vincing. Theologically what counts is that “‘the Word be- 
came flesh’’ (John 1:14), that is, Christ became a human 
being: he is one with all humanity, male and female. 

Jesus accepted women as equals, often defying the con- 
ventions of society. There were many women among his 
followers, and the Gospels mention women who *‘min- 
istered to him’’ (Mark 15:40, 41 /Matt. 27:55, 56); they 
participated in what we might call a “‘support ministry’’ (cf. 
Luke 8:2, 3). But when Jesus chose twelve of his disciples 
to receive further instruction and to participate in his min- 
istry, the twelve he chose were all men (Mark 3:14-19, and 
parallels). The example of Jesus in appointing all-male min- 
isters is often cited as a precedent for the church in later cen- 
turies. What we have to ask here is whether, given the sub- 
ordinate role of women in the Judaism of the day, it would 
have been possible for Jesus to appoint women to the 
Twelve, and whether Jesus’ practice was intended to bind 
the Church for all time. 


Your sons and your daughters With the giving of 
the Holy Spirit a new era is launched as the Christian 
Church gets off the ground. According to the Book of Acts, 
leadership comes initially from the twelve apostles (Judas 
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having been replaced by Matthias — Acts 1:26), with Peter 
as their chief spokesman. After a while the leadership of the 
Jerusalem Church passes to James, the brother of Jesus, 
while Peter becomes a kind of roving superintendent of 
Jewish missions. It looks as if ministry is to follow conven- 
tional Jewish lines. 

We should note, however, that the giving of the Holy 
Spirit marks something decisively new. On the day of Pen- 
tecost, at the beginning of the first Christian sermon ever 
preached, Peter specifically quotes the prophecy of Joel in- 
cluding the promise that ‘‘I will pour out my Spirit upon all 


flesh, and your sons and your daughers shall prophesy’’ 
‘(Acts 2:17). This, says Peter, is what is now happening. 
Ministry in the New Testament is never hereditary: it is en- 


tirely charismatic. (The one possible exception might be 


_James, if he owed his position to the fact that he was Jesus’ 
brother. But he received a special resurrection appearance 


and really only became an apostle through a special call.) 
All ministers in the New Testament become so through a 
call from God and through being equipped with particular 
gifts of the Spirit. One of these gifts is the gift of prophecy, 
which in many instances came close to what we would call 
“‘preaching.’’ As in the Old Testament, therefore, women 
are, in principle, equally eligible along with men: if they are 
called by God and if they receive appropriate gifts of the 
Spirit, they can become ministers. The evangelist Philip set- 
tled in Caesarea and, according to Acts 21:9, he had four 


daughters, all of whom were prophets. If not many women 


became prophets in the early church this is not because they 
were considered ineligible, but presumably because the sub- 
ordinate role of women in society at that time made it diffi- 
cult. 


My fellow workers The evidence of Paul’s letters is 
both the most important and the most puzzling in the Bible. 
In the writings ascribed to him we appear to have at least 
one clear statement that women can lead in public worship 
and at least one clear statement that they cannot! 

Given the conditions of the time, what must surely strike 


-us most forcibly is the number of women associated with 
Paul in his ministry whom he is proud to call his ‘‘fellow- 
_workers’’ (Rom. 16:3, 12, Phil. 4:2, 3). Lydia obviously 


played a key role in the founding of the church at Philippi 
(Acts 16:14, 15, 40), and Euodia and Syntyche were promi- 
nent members of the congregation there (Phil. 4:2, 3), al- 
though we do not know what kind of office these women 
held. Aquila and Priscilla were a husband and wife team 
who were close to Paul (Acts 18:2, 3, 18, 19; Rom. 16:3-5; 
I Cor. 16:19); Acts 18:26 makes it clear that Priscilla shared 
fully with her husband in the ministry of teaching. In Rom. 
16:1, 2, Paul commends Phoebe, whom he calls a deacon of 
the church at Cenchreae. I Tim. 3:11 probably also refers to 
women who are deacons. Of those greeted by Paul in Rom. 
16:3-16, nine are women. Most intriguing of all is the greet- 
ing in verse 7. The Greek Jounias is probably a female 
name, in which case Andronicus and Junia were probably 
another husband and wife team. Paul says they ‘‘are of note 
among the apostles’’ (in the Greek there is no word for 
‘“‘men’’). The most natural way of taking this and the way it 
was taken by early Church fathers is that they were both 
apostles, in which case we have a woman apostle! Unfortu- 
nately, while this is likely, the translation is not one-hun- 
dred per cent certain. 

We are not surprised therefore, to discover Paul, in his 
discussion of worship in I Corinthians, saying, ‘‘any wom- 
an who prays or prophesies with her head unveiled dishon- 
ors her head. . .”’ (I Cor. 11:5). Paul wants women to re- 
spect existing custom and keep their heads covered, but his 
discussion assumes that they do pray and prophesy, or as we 
might say, lead public worship. 

Yet only three chapters later in the same letter, we find 
Paul saying, ‘*As in all the churches of the saints, the wom- 
en should keep silence in the churches. For they are not per- 
mitted to speak, but should be subordinate, as even the law 
says. If there is anything they desire to know, let them ask 
their husbands at home. For it is shameful for a woman to 
speak in church’’ (I Cor. 14:33-35). If Paul, in chapter 11, 
accepts that women can pray and prophesy, how can he di- 
rect in chapter 14 that they are not to speak in church? 

Because of this apparent contradiction, some scholars 
hold that Paul did not write the passage. They point out that 
in some manuscripts these words come after verse 40, that 
they seem to break the sense between verses 33 and 36, and 
that the appeal to the law in verse 34 is quite uncharacteris- 
tic of Paul for whom Christians are no longer under law but 
under grace. If this is a later insertion, then Paul’s view that 
women can lead in worship would be consistent throughout 
I Corinthians. We would still be left with the problem, how- 
ever, that even if not by Paul, I Cor. 14:32-35 is still in the 
New Testament as it was accepted by the Church. 

If Paul did write the passage, another possibility is that in 
I Cor. 11 Paul is not referring to public worship; perhaps he 
is thinking of a smaller, more informal type of prayer meet- 
ing. But there is nothing in the letter to support this view: 
throughout I Cor. 11-14 Paul is discussing public worship. 

A final possibility therefore, is that in I Cor. 14 Paul is 
not referring to women ministers at all, but to women in the 
congregation who were causing a disturbance by speaking 
in church and interrupting the preacher. If they want to dis- 
cuss the sermon they should do so at home. This is a likely 
explanation; the whole context of the passage is Paul’s con- 
cern that worship in Corinth has got out of hand, and all 
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things should be done decently and in order. Paul then 
would still approve of women leading worship, provided 
they observed the rules of good order. 

The problem becomes most acute when we turn to | Tim. 
2:11-14 where we have a clear command that women are to 
remain silent and not to teach. This is the prize proof-text of 
those who oppose women in the ministry, and it is often 
quoted while disregarding the evidence set out above which 
points in the other direction. “‘Let a woman learn in silence 
with all submissivenes. I permit no woman to teach or to 
have authority over men; she is to keep silent. For Adam 
was formed first and then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman was deceived and became a transgressor’’ (I 
Tim. 2:11-14). 

Many scholars think I Timothy in its present form was 
not written by Paul. This might mean that Paul was consis- 
tent, but the fact remains that this passage too is in the New 
Testament. It appears that for most of his career Paul ac- 
cepted women ministers but either he, towards the end of 
his life — or according to some, one of his disciples — re- 
treated from this position and advocated a much more tradi- 
tional Jewish role for women. 

It may be that given the conditions of the time, granting 
women equality caused too many problems and too much 
misunderstanding. In this case I Tim. 2:11-14 is addressed 
to a particular situation in the life of the early church; it does 
not embody the basic principle, which remains the eligibili- 
ty of women for ministry. 

We note that the New Testament never excludes women 
on the grounds that Jesus was a man or the apostles were 
men. I Cor. 14 quotes the Jewish Law, and I Tim. 2 cites 
the creation story (with a doubtful interpretation of it) and — 
the story of the fall. In this sinful world it may at times be 
necessary to respect social conventions. But when Paul 
turns from the sphere of creation and curse to that of re- 
demption, the basic principle is clear: in Christ “‘there is 
neither male nor female’’ (Gal. 3:28). With the dawning of 
the New Age, the Spirit of prophecy is poured out on sons 
and daughters (Acts 2:17). If this is the basic principle, then 
it is this view that must ultimately prevail, and women 
should be accepted as equal in both society and church. 
Where women are called by God and endowed with appro- 
priate gifts of the Spirit, they, along with men, are eligible 
to enter the ministry of the Church. 


Dr. Scobie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and Professor and Head of 
the Department of Religious Studies at Mt. Alli- 
son University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 


Knox College 


ROBERTA CLARE- 
KAPTAINIS, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home 
Andrew’s, Toronto, Ont. 


MONA ALISON FARRIS 
DENTON, 
BA, M.Div. 
Home 
Andrew’s, Guelph, Ont. 


congregation: St. 


congregation: St. 


GRADUATES: 1987 


GREGORY WILLIAM 
BLATCH, 

BAA, RTA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Oak- 
ridge, London, Ont. 


PETER DAVID COUTTS, 
B.Sc., M.Div. 
Home congregation: Knox, 


Guelph, Ont. 


SUKHYON PETER HAN, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Run- 
nymede, Toronto, Ont. 


LINCOLN GREGORY 
BRYANT, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Islington, Ont. 


HOWELL DOUGLAS 
LLOYD CROCKER, 
BA, M.Div. 


Home congregation: Iona, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


SUN AI THERESA HAN, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Run- 
nymede, Toronto, Ont. 
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PAUL EDWIN MacLEOD 
CHAMBERS, 

BA, M.Ed., M.Div. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Goderich, Ont. 


JAMES FRANKLIN 
CZEGLEDI, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Glebe, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ROSANNE VICTORIA 
HISLOP, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Arthur, Ont. 
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SUNG DEUK HONG, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
rean Christian, 


Ont. 


Ko- 
London, 


JONG-HWAN (JOHN) 
KIM, 
BA, M.Div. 


YOUNG-HWA LEE, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Islington, Ont. 


FREDERICK JAMES 
JOHNSON, 
BA, M.Div. 
Home 
Stephen’s, Weston, Ont. 


MYUNG CHUN KIM, 
BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Patter- 
son, Toronto, Ont. 


DONALD ALTON 
MADOLE, 

B.Sc., M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Brampton, Ont. 
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congregation: St. 


JOHN STEPHEN 
KENDALL, 

BE, M.Div. 

Home congregation 
dale, Toronto, Ont. 


SOLOMON (JONG-SUN) 
KIM, 

B.Sc.Agr., M.Div. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Toronto, Ont. 


IRA FREDERICK 
GIBSON MULLIN, 
BA, M.Div. 


Home congregation: Knox, 
Red Deer, Alta. 


IN KEE KIM, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Toron- 
to Korean, Toronto, Ont. 


MARY MARGARET 
KINSMAN, 

R.N., B.Sc.N., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Giles, Sarnia, Ont.; First, 
Brandon, Man. 


JACOB NGWA NJU, 

Dip. R.Ed., Dip. P.S., 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: Pres- 
byterian Church —— Camer- 
oon 


CHEOL SOON PARK, JOANNE RUTH KIRK TIMOTHY JOSEPH UBALA UGA, 
BA, M.Div. STOSKOPF, SUMMERS, M.Sc., Ma Dw GC Crva 
Home congregation: Toron- BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. Home congregation: Pres- 


to Korean, Toronto, Ont. Home congregation: St. Home congregation: St. byterian Church — Nigeria 
Andrew’s, Guelph, Ont. Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont. 


Also recipients of M.Div. 


Gwen Brown 


Mark Turner 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES STEVEN WILLIAM 

VAIS, WEBB, 

BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: West- Home congregation: St. 

wood, Winnipeg, Man. Marys, St. Marys, Ont. 


1987 Advanced Degree Recipients: 


‘Master of Theology: 
The Reverend Ian A. Clark 
Elmvale, Ontario 


Dr. Forbes Herb Gale Jr. 
Stouffville, Ont. 


The Reverend Won-Jaeng Kim 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Mr. Slobodan Krstevski 
Toronto, Ont. 


G. GRANT WILSON, LILLIAN J. WILTON, Dr. John McMurray 
BA, M.Div. R.N., BA, M.Div. Lindsay, Ontario 
Home congregation: St. Home congregation: Glen- 
Paul’s, Ottawa, Ont. coe, Glencoe, Ont. 


Doctor of Ministry: 


The Reverend Warren K. McKinnon 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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The Presbyterian College 


CORALIE MARTHA 
JENNIE JACKSON- 
BISSONNETTE, 

BA, B.Th., M. Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Mon- 
treal, Quebec 


WILLIAM STIRLING 
KEIZER, 

BA, MA, B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: Cote 


des Neiges, Montreal, Que- 
bec 


Vancouver School of Theology 
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JOHN FLETCHER 
HOPKINS, Dip. Min. 
Home congregation: Mur- 
ray Harbour North Pastoral 
Charge, P.E.I. 


BARBARA SHORTEN, 
BA, B.Th., M. Div. 


CHARLES EDWARD 
McPHERSON, 

B.Sc., B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Paul’s, Glace Bay, N.S. 


Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Carleton Place, 
Ont. 


ELIZABETH ANNE 
MARSHALL 
FORRESTER, 

B.Sc., MA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C. 
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"Youth In Mission” is a new programme of 
The ort eae march in Canada. 


Eat” TM will: prove to be 
beneficial to the entire church. It’s goal is 
threefold: to encourage the establishment of 
short-term self-supporting mission projects; 
to find capable, independent people 
between the ages of 16 and 29 who are 
looking for an opportunity for Christian 
service; and to..match.and.bring:together= 
these projects and young vapateers to their f 
mutual benefit. ™ : ; 


The programme is coordinate en. a 
national basis; but projects are created. 
funded and run locally. Service projects, 
will intially be in Canada, while after a 
year or two there may be international 
cooperation with partner churches overseas. 
There is also the possibility of linking in 
with the VIM (Volunteers In Mission) 
programme in the United States. 
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YOUTH IN MISSION 


=cent’d from page one.== 
For young people, it is an 
opportunity to travel to 
different parts of Canada, and 
become involved in 
communities and congregations 
where their enthusiasm and 
energy are needed. For 
congregations, it is an 
opportunity to accomplish 
projects that had been put off 
due to lack of money, time or 
commitment. For both it is a 
means to growth. 


YIM is designed for youth 
who wish to gain experience 
through becoming involved, 
serving others, testing out 
vocational options, clarifying 
life’s purpose, experiencing 
personal growth, growing in 
personal faith, gaining new 
skills, travelling and meeting 
new people, sharing in the 
mission of the church, and 
pursuing an experience in 
which the rewards are personal 
and spiritual rather than 
monetary. 


Requirements or characteristics 
of volunteers will be maturity, 


flexibility, time availability, 
willingness to travel, 
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fs 


ae 
a 
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(may be specifically asked for 


by the project), and the ability | 


to work with and communicate 
well with others. 


The YIM project can be 
almost any area of Christian 
service. One example might be 
three young people needed to 
help several refugee families 
adapt to life in Canada: helping 
them improve their 


English/French language-skills, 


and explants he a and outs 
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Conducted by 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 
Secretary for Education \*\+.+. 
for Mission, Board of Stee 
World Mission. : 
Randy Raphael, 
President of Ancaster Travel. 
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resourcefulness, skills to share —_— of our. 
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19 exciting days in 


Lesotho 


Plus optional visits in 
Britian and/or 


9 Or a Safari in Kenya. 


For information contact: Education for Mission 


: rg! ranted. Another 
ee fa project might be 


pends setting up a 
acation Bible school, painting 


“the church sanctuary, helping 


with some visitations, doing 
some special dramatical or 
musical offerings; whatever the 
need might be. 


An Information packet for 
interested people and potential 
volunteers has been developed 
which will lead volunteérs 
examine their motivation 
capabilities and limitatio Le 
preparedness, own expectations - 
and those of the programm 
and attitude towards. ee 


This summer Youth In Missiowe 
hopes to launch several 
projects across Canada. Your 
help is needed to make this 
possible. If you know of any 
interested young people please 
let them know iia Youth In 
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MEET the people. 
VISIT the churches. 
LEARN the realities. 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
M3C 1J7 
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ee often ask if 


there is anything they should be 
doing or can do for their 
students who are attending 
college or university. The 
answer is a very definite "YES". 
This applies whether the 
students continue to live at 
home or whether they leave to 
attend a college or university at 
a distance. 


Any congregation that is 
prepared to undertake this most 
important ministry could find 
suggestions and ideas in 
"WHAT ONE CHURCH DID", 
which is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in Mission 
Update (Dec., 1983), an was 
written by Jean Bridson from 
Huntsville, Ont. (This is 
available free from the 
Secretary for Campus Ministry 
at 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7). 


The booklet, "LET’S DO 
MORE THAN SAY 
GOODBYE" not only tells how 
several congregations have 
approached this ministry, but 
also lists many resurces that 
congregations could use. 


Each student leaving for 
college or university should be 
given a copy of the pamphlet, 
"HEADING OFF TO 
UNIVERSITY?" (Available free 


CS 


from the Resource Centre at 50 
Wynford Drive, Order No. 
40/2410/001) 


The magazine "Orientation" is 
publishhed each fall. It 
contains 45 to 50 pages of 
practical advice, and judging by 
past editions, the suggestions 
indicate that the writers are 
very sensitive to the needs, 
feelings, and the gamut of 
emotions run by college and 
university students. Each 


when they are living 
away from home these 
things take on a whole 
new dimension." 


student should be given a copy 
of this publication. It is 
available from: Orientation, 
Campus Ministry Section, 
General Board of Higher 


- Education & Ministry, Box 871, 


Nashville, TENN. 37202, USA. 
The price is 1-5 copies $1.75 
each; 6-25 copies $1.00 in US 
funds. 


The article "WHAT ONE 
CHURCH DID" indicates a 
number of ways that the 
students can be kept in touch 
with their home congregation-- 
regular letters, Sunday church 
bulletins, notices of special 
events, and the Presbyterian 


Stucel 


ations’ 
LS. 


Record. None of these might 
mean a great deal to some 
students if they were at home, 
but when they are living at 
home these things take on a 
whole new dimension. Don’t 
forget the special services--"An 
Off to College Sunday", student 
participation in services when 
they are home on holidays, a 
"Graduation Service"-- 
suggestions for all of which are 
found in the booklet, "LET’S 
DO MORE THAN SAY 
GOODBYE". 


The congregation’s ministry to 
its own students who are 
attending college or univeristy 
can be one of the most 
important ministries of the 
congregation. It can have a 
tremendous impact on the 
students. The Secretary for 
Campus Ministry, at 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7, is happy to assist, in 
any way he can, congregations 
who are concerned to develop 
such a ministry. ren 


Be 


) 
Goodwill MacDougall 
Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministry Z4 
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"WINTER IS PAST" - 

This video cassette, approximately 30 minutes, produced 
by the Southern Baptist Church, presents the 
development of the churches in China, with personal 
experience being related by a variety of people. 

Available for rental from Communication Services. (VHS) 


"QO MY PEOPLE--EL SALVADOR AND THE DISPLACED" - 


A 25-minute video cassette featuring a series of slides 
depicting the effect of the civil war on the people of El 
Salvador. Produced in 1986 by Cathedral Films. 
Available for rental from Communication Services. (VHS) 


"LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS" - 

The growth of the Christian faith in Africa has been 
documented recently in the amazing story of the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa. In Kenya today, 60% 
of the population is Christian, and the figure is growing. 
The growth and vitality of the Church is depicted in this 
26-minute video cassette, produced by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (With Study Guide.) 

Available for rental from Communication Services. (VHS) 


"NOTES FROM NICARAGUA" - 


A 30-minute programme produced in 1986 in English and 
Spanish (with sub-titles) featuring a three-week concert 
tour of the Small Family Orchestra of Atlanta Georgia 
throughout five of the seven regions of Nicaragua, with 
music, interviews, dance, and performances from some 
ordinary and extraordinary Nicaraguans. Excellent 
portrayal of the realities of the situation in Nicaragua. 
Available for rental from Communication Services. 

(VHS) 


- SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES FOR THE 1987-88 MISSION 
STUDY 

"SIGHTS AND SOUNDS OF THE CHURCHES OF THE U.S.S.R." 
-__ FILMSTRIP 

This 20-minute filmstrip, with sound cassette and 
script/guide, invites participants into the Mission Study. 
Rich visual images of the variety of people and faiths of 
the Soviet Union are accompanied by an instructive 
script; on the reverse side of the cassette are Russian 
Orthodox and Baptist choral music selections. (1987) 
Available for purchase from the W.M.S. Bookroom, 
$21.80, or for rental from Communication Services. 


"A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN - EASTER IN THE SOVIET UNION" 
This documentary depicts both the rich liturgy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and issues that pervade church 
life in the USSR concerning religious freedom, human 
rights, Jewish immigration, peace and disarmament. 

Total time: 58 minutes. May be divided into 3 sections for 
viewing and study. 

Available for rental from Communication Services (Study 
guide included) or purchase (1/2" VHS or BETA) from 
Ms. Janice Weagant, CBC Enterprises, Box 500, Station 
A, Toronto Ontario, M5W 1E6 (416) 975-3505. Be sure to 
order the "Educational Version". 
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A RESOURCE BOOK FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
This handbook by Arthur O. F. Bauer, author of "Making 
Mission Happen", seeks to assist the local church to 
engage in an effective programme of education for mission. 
Focussing first on ideas, the book urges examination of the 
basic issue: "What is mission?" Through a series of 
current readings, the user is exposed to thought patterns 
shaping mission direction today. Answers are not 
provided; stimulation and challenge is the style -- so that 
a struggle is encouraged for a person, group or 
congregation to explore what being in mission means. 
Numerous specific programme plans are suggested for the 
local church. Exciting possibilities for growth and action 
lift mission education from an intellectual exercise to one 
that is life-changing. 

Friendship Press, New York, 1987 

Available for purchase from W.M.S. Bookroom. $6.45 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES and 
W.M.S. BOOKROOM are located at: 

50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
Telephone: 


Communication Services: (416) 441-1112 
W.M.S. Bookroom: 416) 441-2840 


Mission Study 1987~88 


‘PEOPLES AND CHURCHES 
OF THE USSR 


in the Soviet Union. Since then, Christians have steadily 


witnessed to the gospel - often in the face of 
persecution. 
Their compelling stories, complete with study guides and 


learning aids, are finally available for you. 


Study packets for 
Children, Youth, and Adults. 


Also, Available from 
Icon Cards WMS Bookroom, 
Map ’n Facts 50 Wynford Dr., 
Filmstrip Don Mills, Ontario 
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by Conrad H. Dutchin 


Coordinator of Refugees 


confronting it. 


lw Se and Undocumented 
Pe ar Immigrants. 
rs 
wt o. anada is one of the 
es n western democracies 
ro) theater snas:) played? a 
a al significant role in 
settling refugees and 
others within our 
borders. The Church 


has always been in the 
forefront in assisting in 
thisy. as. one* of: the 
principal interest groups 
orientated towards 
helping the less 
fortunate on this earth. 
The church has helped 
in different ways, 
through designing and 
promoting educational, 
moral and social, and 
economic programmes 
for those in need. 
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The crisis among nations has in recent years 


escalated resulting in hundreds of thousands of 


‘persons being displaced and in need of safe 
haven. 
Canada focusing on questions such as, how many 
ishould we help, how many can we help, and how 
'best we can help them. 
‘displaced persons attempt to reach Canada to 


There has been a growing debate in 


As more refugees and 


settle here these issues have of necessity become 


part of the church agenda. 


As a partner in the process of settling refugees 


and immigrants, the church must meet the issues 
There are no easy answers. The 
needs of refugees and the displaced in our world 
requires that we rethink our philosophy, that we 
develop innovative ways of assisting people in 


'need, and that we engage, in a continuous process 


of dialogue among ourselves and within our 
communities, with our government officials and 
elected representatives, and with refugees and the 


‘displaced themselves, in order to contribute 
constructively to the process of establishing 
mechanisms to assist the refugees and _ the 


dispaced. 


Because of our concern for and our ongoing work 
with these in need, the church can and should 


‘play a significant role in the coming years in 


ensuring that proper humanitarian weight is 


‘reflected in the political decisions taken by our 
‘government on the questions of refugees and the 


displaced. tA 
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A ing ‘two-year volunteer 
verseas. 


LEASK, Miss Margaret 
(India) - returned in May, 
doing limited deputation prior 
to retirement. 


GEDDES, Mr. John & 
Mrs. Betty (Taiwan) - 
returning in August for one- 
year furlough with study and 
limited deputation. 


HENDERSON, Miss 
Clara (Malawi) - expected 
to return by mid-June after 
five-year term overseas. 


RANDALL, Miss Joy 
(Taiwan) - furlough delayed 
until the fall of 1988. 


and GOINGS 


MORRISON, Miss 
Doreen (India) - returned 
to India i in April. 


REED, Rey. Jose h 
(Central America 
returning to Central Athenes in 
late June, following four-month 
furlough with extensive 
deputation. 


CALDWELL, Dr. 
Georgine (Taiwan) - 
returning to Taiwan in July 
after one-year furlough with 
extensive deputation and 
teaching at Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 


McINTOSH, Mrs. 
Clarabeth (Japan) - 
returning to Japan in August 
after one-year furlough with 
extensive deputation. 


McMULLEN, Mr. 
Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 
(India) - returning to India 
this summer after one-year 
furlough with extensive 
deputation. 


NEW 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Board of World Mission is 
pleased to have made several 
new appointments this year. 
Not all have been finalized, at 
time of going to press, but the 
following are anticipated: 


PAUL, Mr. Dick & Mrs. 


Jane (Zaire) - arrived in 


April in Kinshasa, Zaire, where — : 


-EMBREE 
- Bernard a 


Rey, Dr ? 
Mrs, Ruth” 
(China) - Bernard, appointed — 
by the Board of World Mission 
as liaison with the Church in 


_ China, proceeded in May to 


Hong Kong, where they will be 
based. 


ROEER Dr. Sue 
Malawi) . expected to 
Skene to Malawi in July, to 
serve as medical doctor in the 
Church of Central Africa 

Presbyterian Hospital, 
Livingstonia. 


BULLEN, Mr. George 
(China) - "to commence a 
two-year appointment in 
August to teach English in 
China, under the Amity 
Foundation. 


KIM, Dr. Myung Gi 
(Nicaragua) = expected to 
proceed to Nicaragua in August 
to take up a two-year 
appointment under CEPAD, 
The Evangelical Committee for 
Aid and Development, an 
ecumenical organization of the 
Protestant Churches in 
Nicaragua. 


MacKENZIE, Mr. Murdo 
& Mrs. Florence 


(Central Asia) - anticipated 


departure in August for Central 
Asia, where they will begin a 
regular term of service. 


Those of the above appointees 
who have not already left for 
overseas, will be attending the 
Missionary Orientation Course 
at Cedar Glen Conference 
Centre, north of Toronto, from 
June 29 to July 19. Please pray 
for them as they prepare for 
service overseas. 


In addition, the Board has 
appointed two students to serve 
overseas this summer: 


COLTMAN, Miss Marie, 
of Ewart College, will be 
working in the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan. 


LEE, Mr. Alfred, of Knox 
College, will serve within the 
Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. 


Please remember them in 
prayer. 
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- Immigrants. 
Guyana and worked there, and 


Coordinator for Refugees and 
Undocumented Immigrants. 


Mr. Dutchin has recently been 


‘appointed by the Board of World 


Mission as Co-ordinator for 
Refugees and Undocumented 
He is a native of 


in England before immigrating to 
Canada in 1980. 


Years of study have resulted in 
Conrad’s receiving a teacher’s 
certificate, a diploma in Public 


Speaking, a certificate in Speech 
and Drama, and many other 
awards and recognitions in these 
areas. Conrad has also studied 
law, working two years towards 
the English Bar examination. 


Over the years he has directed 
numerous Scouting events, 
initiated and implemented a 
programme of community self- 
help in the building of a school, 
a community centre and 
playground; initiated and 
organized the building of two 
manufacturing companies in St. 
Lucia, W. Indies. He represented 
the Guyana Support Group as 
their President at the Refugee 
Standing Conference in Montreal 
in 1984 and twice in Toronto. 


He has also served as a 
Government Information 
Officer establishing working 
relationships with a cross-section 
of the community, from the 
humblest citizens to the highest 
officials, and has dealt with 
Heads of State, delegates from 
the United Nations and visiting 
world leaders. 


He has also had several years’ 
experience as a Para Legal in 
Specialist Immigration Law 
Practice and has worked for a 
leading firm of Toronto - 
Barristers and Solicitors, 
routinely handling refugee 
claims, up to examination under. 
oath, and dealing with refugee ~ 
matters at all levels. This has | 
made him familiar with refugees 
from many geographical and | 
cultural areas. 


Mr. Dutchin and his wife, Jean 
have two children - one in i, 
Toronto and the other in 
Hamilton. Mr. & Mrs. Dutchin | 
have five grandchildren. Mr. — 
Dutchin is an elder of St. 
Andrew’s, King St., Toronto and 
serves as statesman for St. 7 
Andrew’s in immigration 
especially refugee matters. 


As Co-ordinator for Refugees 
and Undocumented Immigrants 
he will be extending to those 
who are forced to flee their 
homelands the love of Christ and 
the support of The Presbyterian — 
Church in Canada. ) 


MISSION UPDATE Published by: The Board of World Mission, The Presbytenan Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Dr,, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1]7 Tel. (416) 441-1112 q 
EDITOR: Murray L. Garvin/EDITORIAL ASSISTANT: Carole |. Halsey‘GRAPHIC DESIGN Raymond G. Appel ] { 
Extra copies available from RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE at the following rates: 25 copies of one issue $1.25, 25 copies of four issues (one yr.) $5.00 - plus 6% Handling Charge. tf 
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ST. ANDREW'S HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
in affiliation with 
VANCOUVER SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Summer Accommodation for 
Students and Travellers 
(Single Rooms with Shared Bath) 
Room and Board for 
Students at VST and UBC 
during the school term 


Ewart College 


MARGARET MARIE 
COLTMAN, Dip. C.E. 
Home congregation: Alder- 
shot, Burlington, Ont. 


For further information, 
summer reservations 
or applications for residence 
during the school term, 
write to: 
St. Andrew’s Hall, 
6040 Iona Dr., 
Vancouver, B.C., 
VoT 1J6 


604-224-7720 


Advertisement 


MERIDYTH ANNE GAIL CHRISTINE 
McCABE, Dip. C.E. McHARDY, B.Sc. Dip. 
Home congregation: CE, 


Thornhill, Thornhill, Ont. Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Brampton, Ont. 


Illustration: Ray Appel 


JILL LOREE TIIHONEN 
Dip. C.E. 


NANCY JEAN NICHOL 
Dipuc..E; 
Home congregation: At- Home congregation: St. 


wood, Atwood, Ont. Paul’s, Eckville, Alta. 


“The scriptures ‘were divinely 
inspired not culturally 


conditioned’!” 
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SUGGESTION Box 


S 


the Presbyterian way of doing things. 


So on this Good Friday, 1987, 
members of the congregation and 
some neighbours in the community 
who joined us, participated for the 
first time in the Stations of the Cross, 
before the regular Good Friday serv- 
ice. It was, however, the Stations of 
the Cross with a difference! We 
chose fourteen locations in our own 
community at which to conduct the 
brief meditations which are asso- 
ciated with the traditional Stations of 
the Cross. 

For example, the fourth Station 


John Congram 


“The seventh 
Station of the Cross 
— Jesus falls again..” 


was conducted on the lawn of the Or- 
tho Pharmaceutical company (a ma- 
jor manufacturer of birth control 
pills). Ortho represents one of the 
best corporate citizens that we have 
in Don Mills. As a congregation we 
have a link with them in that we pro- 
vide space for their counsellor to 
meet with employees who are having 
difficulties. But Ortho also reminds 
us of all the difficulties that both so- 
ciety and the church have, in dealing 
with our sexuality and with such is- 
sues as abortion and birth control. 
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Rediscovery and innovation on Good Friday 


Mark’s congregation in Don Mills has always exhibited in its life a 
e great deal of flexibility and the willingness to try new things. Part of 
that openness comes from its history as a congregation growing up in a neigh- 
bourhood that attracted people from different denominations. As a result, seldom 
is heard those discouraging words, ‘‘We never did this before,’’ or ‘‘This is not 


This gives us tremendous freedom to look at all Christian traditions, and to 
take and use from them what is meaningful and relevant for us. 
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John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 


Having noted some of these things, 
we then went on with the meditation 
for the fourth Station, which centres 
around Jesus’ encounter with his 
mother. In this case both the medita- 
tion and the location in the commu- 
nity fit beautifully together. They 
didn’t always fit that well. 

Some of the other sites we visited 
were the local school, some new se- 
niors’ residences, Global TV’s stu- 
dios and the Arena. Our difficulty 
was not in finding enough locations, 
but in eliminating some. I am sure 
that every community would have 
more than enough sites, no matter 
how small it is. Our journey began 
and ended at the front of our church 
building. It lasted a little over an hour 
and prepared us to participate better 
in the liturgy for Good Friday. 

On our journey through the Sta- 
tions we carried with us a portable al- 
tar, in the form of a rough Cross 
which was made by one of our mem- 
bers from the church Christmas tree. 
The children were able to participate, 
not only by carrying the Cross, but 
also in the reading of some of the de- 
votions. The devotional resource we 
used was Clarence Enzler’s Every- 
one’s Way of the Cross; but there are 
lots of other possibilities. One that I 
plan to use in the future are the medi- 
tations in Michael Quoist’s book, 
Prayers. 

When we completed our journey, 
about forty of our members and 
neighbours testified to finding a new 
relevance in Good Friday. Through 
the fourteen Stations of the Cross, an 
exercise that was only vaguely famil- 
iar to most of us and one largely ne- 
glected in our tradition, we discov- 
ered an avenue of worship and devo- 
tion that was able to bring the mean- 
ing of Christ’s sacrifice into dialogue 
with our own community and our 
own lives. es 


Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Is it in good taste for a paid staff 
member to belong to the board of 
managers? 

In my opinion it is as unwise for a 
paid staff member to belong to the 
board of managers as it is for him or 
her to be a member of the session. It 
would seem to me to be good sense to 
keep employees, no matter how 
worthy and qualified, from being in- 
volved in matters which directly or 
indirectly impinge upon their own 
status. If the staff member is also a 
part of the session, it may limit the 
session from discussing and evaluat- 
ing the performance of someone who 
is under its direction. Matters be- 
come even more dicey when it is con- 
cluded that the staff member needs to 
be dismissed. Most sessions and con- 
gregations have a difficult time with 
such personnel problems. Why add 
to it by having the employee be part 
of the court which must make such 
decisions? 

Although the board of managers is 
not a court of the church I believe the 
same principles apply. Any paid em- 
ployee of the congregation should 
have full access to session and board 
and be fully consulted by those bod- 
ies On matters that are of mutual con- 
cern. I am always uneasy, however, 
when the line between employer and 
employee gets blurred. 

Although I do not know of any le- 
gal impediments that stand in the way 
of employees being part of decision- 
making bodies in the church which 
employs them, I believe it to be un- 
wise and, in that sense, not in ‘“good 
taste.”’ 


Should the minister of the 
church attend every board meet- 
ing, or does he attend only on invi- 
tation of the chairman of the board 
or by a quorum of said board? 

The minister has every right to at- 
tend every board of managers meet- 
ing and does not need an invitation to 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Balancing delicate matters on the board 


do so. He may not vote at such meet- 
ings and should only address the 
board on matters of mutual concern 
and offer advice in those cases where 
the board may be contemplating ac- 
tions which are illegal, or are con- 
trary to the wishes of the session. The 
minister, however, is free to ask 
questions and to become fully in- 
formed about the activities of the 
board. In many churches he or she is 
the only link between session and 
board and the role of intermediary 
may be helpful to both. Some min- 


an illegal 
“ecclesiastical 


limbo” 


isters do not avail themselves of this 
opportunity because of time con- 
straints, or because they believe that 
the board is fully competent to do its 
work without him/her always being 
present. Lately I have attended only a 
few board meetings, but have consul- 
ted regularly with the chairman and 
treasurer on matters I believed the 
board should consider at its meet- 
ings. However, in situations where 
an adversary relationship has devel- 
oped between session and board it 
would be wise for the minister to at- 
tend regularly, if only for pastoral 
reasons. 


Does our Presbyterian Church 
allow a session to accept affiliated 
members? And, if so, what is an af- 
filiated member? 

There is no such creature. To the 
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best of my knowledge the church 
only recognizes communicant mem- 
bership which entitles the individual 
to all the rights, privileges and duties 
of membership in the congregation. 
Some sessions establish a special roll 
for inactive members (a kind of ec- 
clesiastical limbo) in order to main- 
tain some sort of official liaison with 
those who have moved away or have 
ceased attending services for a long 
period of time. At worst, the motiva- 
tion is an attempt to avoid confronta- 
tion and possible resultant hard feel- 
ings, and at best, is a way of keeping 
a virtually non-existent pastoral 
relationship somehow alive. The late 
Dr. Louis Fowler, former Clerk of 
Assembly, noted in his A Manual for 
Ruling Elders that the keeping of an 
appendix to the official roll is illegal. 
‘‘Where the practise is found by 
Presbyteries in their examination of 
Session records, the Presbytery 
should instantly order the making of 
one Roll, including all names, and 
order the Session to cease using two 
Rolls.’’ (p.82) A person is either a 
member and on the Roll, or off it. 

In the body of your letter you indi- 
cated that your Session had granted 
affiliated membership to a group of 
people who meet in your church hall. 
Sometimes a congregation will spon- 
sor such a group as a means of com- 
munity involvement and outreach. 
As long as it remains under the super- 
vision and direction of session, such 
a group may well be classified as be- 
ing ‘‘affiliated’’ with the church. 
Only the session and congregation 
can determine the propriety of such 
an association. Such an organizatio- 
nal affiliation, however, has nothing 
whatever to do with communicant 
membership in the church. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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Meditating on the Word 

by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, translated and 
edited by David MclI. Gracie, Cam- 
bridge, MA., Cowley Publications, 
1986. 154 pp. $6.95 (US). 

On April 9th we marked the forty- 
second anniversary of the execution 
of Dietrich Bonhoeffer at the hands 
of the Nazis. His execution carried 
out one of the last acts of madness of 
the Fuhrer. He was 39 years of age at 
the time, and had been an important 
figure in the life of the church in Ger- 
many since his early twenties. 

Bonhoeffer was born of proud aris- 
tocratic stock, brought up in a home 
where good literature, art and music 
were treasured. He was imbued from 
an early age with a rare sensitivity to 
personal and social/ethical responsi- 
bility. He has been read and studied 
wherever in the world the Christian 
religion has had an influence. The 
wonder has been that anyone, even in 
peaceful times, could, in a long life- 
time, have written so much with the 
insight and depth of which he was ca- 
pable. That he should have done so 
during a time of great personal and 
national stress and all before he was 
forty years of age, is all the more im- 
pressive. 

In this volume, David Gracie, 
Episcopal chaplain at Temple Uni- 
versity, has gathered together, trans- 
lated and edited a collection of Bon- 
hoeffer materials never before pub- 
lished in English. In the collection 
there are letters, sermons and other 
pieces on the practice of meditating 
on the scriptures. The sermons, with 
one exception, are based on _ the 
Psalms. The letters were written to 
close friends; some to former semina- 
rians and a special letter to a much- 
loved brother-in-law. There is an ex- 
tended article on meditation, written 
in response to many requests for an 
outline of his personal practice of the 
discipline. Bonhoeffer had a lifelong 
love relationship with the Psalter. (At 
14 he composed a cantata on Psalm 
42:6!) He regarded the Psalter as the 
prayer book of the Church. The Psa- 
lams, he taught, ‘“‘were to be prayed, 
prayed with Christ, whose prayers 
. . . they really were.’’ (p. 6) 

The Psalms were the basis for 


Books 


much of his preaching. 

In this collection there is a sermon 
on Psalm 62:1, ‘‘For God alone my 
soul in silence waits; from him comes 
my Salvation.’’ He was 22 at the 
time; yet in his treatment of the 
meaning and use of silence before 
God in meditation, we might as well 
be hearing the words of one with a 
lifetime of reflection and prayer be- 
hind him. Almost one-third of the 
book is concerned with a treatment of 
Psalm 119. He prepared this extend- 
ed meditation on the Psalm when, as 
a young man of 25, he was teaching 
theological students at Finkenwalde. 
His method is to take each verse and, 
after explaining it, to meditate on its 
meaning in the light of Christian ex- 
perience. This part of the book must 
be read slowly, a little at a time, lest 
one trample jewels underfoot in a 
rush to find more of them. 


My favourite part of the book has 
to do with the funeral sermon for his 
grandmother, Frau Julie Bonhoeffer, 
on January 15, 1936. She had been a 
woman of amazing courage and char- 
acter whose influence on her chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children was immense. (Three years 
before her death, at 91, she defied a 
Nazi boycott of Jewish merchants by 
walking through a cordon of brown- 
shirts to buy strawberries from a Jew- 
ish merchant.) She treasured all the 
great principles and ideals that make 
for a civilized society and was, there- 
fore, deeply disturbed when the 
Jews, her fellow German citizens, 
experienced injustice, were denied 
rights and basic human dignities. The 
funeral sermon by her grandson was 
based on Psalm 90 and is a strong tes- 
timony to the hope a Christian has in 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


This is a small book. It may be 
easily, but not quickly, read. It is a 
book to which you will return often 
— to your great benefit. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, a Professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies, Memorial Universi- 
ty, and Adjunct Professor of Preaching at 
Queen’s Theological College, St. John’s, 
Nfld. 
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Songs for a Gospel People: a 
supplement to The Hymn Book 
(1971) 

Editor: R. Gerald Hobbs; Music Editor: 
Darryl Nixon. Wood Lake Books; 134 
items, $5.95, or $25 for 5 (standard ed.); 
$6.95, or $30 for 5 (coil-bound ed.); 
$11.95, or $55 for 5 (large print ed.) 

Congregations’ happiness with 
The Book of Praise 1972 may in part 
result from its editors’ readiness to 
note and avoid the lapses made in 
judgment by their Anglican and Unit- 
ed Church counterparts who had just 
issued The Hymn Book, whose per- 
ceived defects this supplement sets 
out to remedy. After the projected 
union of their two denominations fell 
through, Anglicans could still buy 
copies of their 1938 hymnal, but 
since the printing plates of the United 
Church’s 1930 Hymnary had worn 
out, its congregations could choose 
only between patching up the copies 
they had and accepting a book which 
many of them viewed, justly or not, 
as a monument to their national head- 
quarters’ arrogance. 

Although The Hymn Book's edi- 
tors prepared a supplement, and had 
sample copies printed, they never 
placed it on sale to constituents sig- 
nally unappreciative of their previous 
efforts. Denominational loyalty, 
however, long restrained most Unit- 
ed Church members from reviling the 
volume in public as freely as in pri- 
vate. The story behind the authoriza- 
tion and production of this new book 
by the churches’ two westernmost 
conferences is most intriguing, if 
rather less edifying, than anything 
between its covers; but the latter must 
be our present concern. 

The editors, a theology professor 
and an organist in Vancouver, pre- 
sent some 30 short responses and 
choruses along with 100 hymns. First 
they chose words and tunes whose 
absence from the parent volume has, 
or should have, been keenly felt; then 
they combed British and American 
collections of the past decade for ap- 
proachable contributions from the 
most significant contemporary cre- 
ators of verse and music for worship, 
and filled up the remaining space 
with recent Canadian work in Laodi- 


cean vein. They include texts in six 
languages besides English, as well as 
several tunes from exotic sources. 

They neither sought nor managed 
to prepare a book with enough range 
and balance of content for use in pub- 
lic worship except as a supplement, 
but their restricted scope allowed 
them to stick to hymns which, while 
well-suited to their intended users’ 
tastes and musical abilities, also dis- 
play solid literary and musical crafts- 
manship. Only in pursuit of inclusive 
language are they adamant against 
tempering the wind to shivering 
lambs. Hence groups which meet in 
members’ homes, or rely on volun- 
teer keyboard or guitar accompanists, 
might find adequate provision for 
their needs in a book easy to hold, 
transport, read from, and afford. 

Perhaps we have repaid the favour 
the United Church did our editors 15 
years ago: Hobbs and Nixon could 
have learned from Celebrate what 
comes of pursuing hymnodic novelty 
too far out on a limb. By building on 
a solid core of time-tested material, 
they may well have justified the trust 
of congregations whose spate of pre- 
publication orders for a book they 
had not yet seen necessitated a first 
printing eight times larger than origi- 
nally planned. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


Religion Inc. (The Church of 
Scientology) 
by Stewart Lamont. Harrap. $15.95 (US) 

The claims of Scientology are 
striking. It is the only road to total 
freedom and immortality. It is a di- 
rect extension of the work of Gauta- 
ma Siddhartha Buddha. It is a new 
world religion which is not incompat- 
ible with Christianity. 

Religion Inc., by its title alone, 
suggests that the commercialization 
of spiritual things is at the heart of 
Scientology. Published after the 
death of founder L. Ron Hubbard, 
Religion Inc. examines both the past 
and present activities of this interna- 
tional organization. 

The 80s have been a period of 
challenge and change for Hubbard’s 
church. In the United States, 11 top 
leaders were sentenced to jail terms. 


The Canadian headquarters was 
raided by the Ontario Provincial Po- 
lice. Numerous charges were laid. 
New leadership gained control 
worldwide. These are some of the 
topics covered. Additional informa- 
tion is derived from interviews with 
key spokesmen both for and against 
the group. 

Stewart Lamont is a Scottish 
broadcaster and journalist, specializ- 
ing in religious affairs. He holds de- 
grees in science and divinity. Theo- 
logically, he identifies Scientology 
as, ‘‘the age-old heresy of gnosticism 
repackaged in a way to appeal to 
twentieth-century scientific man’’ (p. 
28). Also, he pinpoints ‘‘the occultist 
element’’ inside Scientology (p. 52). 

Religion Inc. is illustrated with 16 
pages of photographs. There are 
three helpful appendices; a glossary 
of scientological terms; and, an in- 
dex. 

This is recommended reading, es- 
pecially for cult watchers. But the 
general public should be aware of the 
bottom line. Lamont concludes, 
‘* IT could not avoid the verdict 
that Scientology does more harm 
than good. . .”’ (p. 17) 


Greer Roberts 
Mr. Roberts is a free-lance writer from Toron- 
to, Ontario. 


Beginning to Pray in Old Age 

by Susan Coupland. Parish Life Book, 
Cowley Publications, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 1986 


This book is one of a series pro- 
duced by Parish Life Sourcebooks to 
help clergy and laity in discussing the 
concerns and issues of parish life. 
The book is in the Episcopal tradition 
but can be used interdenominational- 
ly. 

This paperback contains 78 pages 
plus a reference list for further read- 
ing. The print is well set and easily 
read. Margins can be used to make 
notes in one’s own shorthand. The 
contents are divided into six titled 
chapters which are short (10-12 
pages). Chapter I, entitled ‘“The Start 
of an Adventure’’ begins with a 
quote from Genesis (12:4) about 
Abraham. The author is age 70 when 
she renews her spiritual life and at 75 
wrote her own story which comprises 
the book. The chapters may be read 
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Retirement 
and You 


Your retirement should be a 
happy and fulfilling time of 
your life and, with thoughtful 
abe it can be. Comfort 

ones: A Practical Guide for 
Retirement Planning is an in- 
valuable retirement guidebook 
that will help you have a satis- 
fying retirement. 

Comfort Zones offers straight- 
forward advice on such impor- 
tant retirement considerations 
as leisure time activities, 
mental and physical fitness, 
financial management, and 
more. Included are quizzes, 
exercises, and short case 
studies, that will help you 
better understand your own 
retirement needs and havea 
fulfilling retirement. 320 pages 
$18.95 © 8 x 10 softcover 


Also available— 
Unfinished Business: 
You and Your Aging 
Parents 


Sooner or later, we are faced 
with decisions relating to fam- 
ily leadership roles, diminish- 
ing capabilities, and extended 
care options. This sensitive 
book will help you make sensi- 
ble choices in a caring way. 
$14.95 © 200 pages 

8 x 10 softcover 
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ORDER FORM 


Please mail to: 
REID PUBLISHING LTD. 


Box 7267 
Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 6L6 
(416) 842-4428 
Name 
Address 
City 
Prov. Postal Code 


Please send: 
copy(ies) of COMFORT 
ZONES at $18.95** 


copes) of UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS at $14.95** 


**Plus posite and handling: $2.00 
for one book, $0.50 per additional 
books. 


Total enclosed (cheque or 
money order) 
Please send me your new 
catalogue. 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 

80 Main Street North (Hwy. ne 

Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Sheldon 
MacKenzie 


SHELDON 
MackENZIE 


ASSION 


ACCORDING TO 


Meditations on 
Chapters 18 and 19 
of John's Gospel 


Sheldon Mackenzie's powerful 
The Passion According to St. 
John is profound, Biblical 
theology expressed in ordinary 
language. 

With passion and insight, Mac- 
Kenzie offers us new insights 
from his wealth of Biblical 
scholarship, yet from this back- 
ground comes a simple, com- 
pelling narrative. 

Rev. MacKenzie has served 
Presbyterian churches in Mon- 
treal and St. John's. He has 
been on the faculty of Memorial 
University, St. John's, Nfld. 
since 1972. Sos 


Now at your favorite 
bookstore 


Rue Lake Banks 
aint BC, VOH 2CO 
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individually and not necessarily in 
sequence. 

The book is not a *“‘How to’’; in- 
stead, Coupland stresses beginning 
simply, i.e., one may use a line of a 
favourite hymn, a biblical verse, a 
point made by a biblical scholar or 
theologian; the repetition of these 
words makes one concentrate on their 
meaningful content and the under- 
standing and image they bring to us. 

By committing ourselves to prayer 
we are drawn closer to God. Miss 
Coupland’s development of personal 
prayer began simply: ‘‘Our Father’ 
and ‘‘Just as I am.’’ Gradually the 
prayer changed from self-direction to 
concerns of and for friends, those 
who are trials for us, and finally en- 
compassed all men on earth. The ef- 
fect becomes the ripple of a stone 
dropped in a pool of water. 

The elements or areas that we use 
in praying are listed, which she sug- 
gests may be used singly or in uni- 
son. How we pray, that is morning, 
evening, throughout the day, may de- 
termine the structure of the prayer. 
There are many examples of prayers 
quoted from prayer books and clergy 
— all are footnoted. 

The sincerity and simplicity of the 
book makes one assess one’s own 
commitment to prayer and a desire to 
renew in order to come closer to 
God. 


Marie Rice 


The Third Reich and the Christian 
Churches 

by Peter Matheson. William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company. 


How little most of us in Canada 
know about the “*‘Kirchenkampf’’ — 
Church Struggle in Germany under 
Hitler, since, naturally, most of the 
massive documentation of that era is 
only found in German. The hundred- 
page booklet edited by Peter Math- 
eson of the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, now provides the English- 
speaking world with an incisive, 
well-researched and_ excellently 
translated documentary account of 
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the impact of the Third Reich. And 
how did the Church respond? To an- 
swer that question read this compila- 
tion of some sixty firsthand docu- 
ments, ranging from radio statements 
by Hitler, an encyclical of Pope Pius 
XIth, secret SS reports by Himmler 
to the Barmen Declaration! 

Learn about the ascendancy of the 
‘*Faith Movement of German Chris- 
tians,’’ founded in 1932 at the behest 
of Hitler’s party (NSDAP) to mobi- 
lize Protestants behind National So- 
cialism ... ““we want a dynamic, 
national church (Volkskirche), ours 


‘is an affirmative, truly national faith 


in Christ, in the Germanic spirit of 
Luther and of heroic piety.’’ Unlike 
the Protestant Churches, you will 
find that, initially, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church committed itself to a poli- 
cy of official opposition to the Na- 
tional Socialist Party — only to dra- 
matically reverse that stand a year 
later (1933) as a response to a Con- 
cordat (legal guarantee) between 
‘Hitler and the Papacy.’ Article 16 of 
that concordat demands an oath of 
fealty be taken by all Bishops; it re- 
ads in part: ‘*. . . before God and the 
Holy Gospels, I swear and promise 

. loyalty to the German Reich and 
tothe state {1 Wnei? 

Note the courageous letter by Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller (September 
21, 1933) to the pastors of the Emer- 
gency Alliance (Pfarrernotbund). 
Here he condemns the shameful 
faint-heartedness among many min- 
isterial brethren . . . and recognizes 
the support of the German Christians 
as “contrary to their ordination vow 
and a violation of their con- 
SCICHCESs. \ 

Hear about the Synod of Barmen, 
May, 1934, which forges a remarka- 
ble unity between Lutherans, Re- 
formed and United — hitherto bitter 
rivals! It issues the now famous Bar- 
men Declaration. The Confessing 
Church is born! . . . sadly to be split 
a few years later as a result of one of 
the most courageous documents to 
come out of the Third Reich period: a 
frank and brave protest of the Provi- 
sional Leadership to Hitler, May 28, 
1936. At this point the Lutherans sus- 
pend all relations with the Provision- 
al Leadership — and as a strong, 
united force, the Confessing Church 


is at an end. 

Belatedly, in 1938, Protestant and 
Catholic Churches recognize their 
common cause, and then a year later 
both lend their moral support to the 
war! ‘‘The German Evangelical 
Church has always stood in loyal sol- 
idarity with the destiny of the Ger- 
man people. To the weapons of steel 
it has added invincible powers com- 
ing from the Word of God; the power 
Oprayerins.. 5.4 

Note the courage of two men, pas- 
tors Braune and Bodelschwingh, in- 
fluential in ending the horrific Eutha- 
nasia programme. Note the plight of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

There are some references to con- 
centration camps and concern about 
the fate of Jewish Christians — yet 
where is the persistent condemnation 
and outcry against the holocaust of 
all Jewish people? 

Reading this documentary ac- 
count, I am forcefully confronted 
with the Church’s concern — almost 
exclusively — for her own safety, 
purity of proclamation and her own 
future. Have things really changed? 
Having spent my childhood under the 
tentacles of Hitler’s ‘‘eternal’’ Reich, 
I cannot help but be aware of the 
frightening similarities in attitude and 
pronouncements made by Christian 
people and institutions today — nor 
fail to recognize a mood in North 
America very close to that of Ger- 
many in the thirties: 

— fervid anticommunism; 

— ever increasing militarism and 
concordant jingoism of security, law 
and order; 

— ecclesiastical triumphalism, 
withdrawal from ecumenical com- 
mitment and even a longing for an 
authoritarian ‘Christian’ state. 

Would we confess with the Synod 
of the Old Prussian Union in Breslau, 
October, 1943: ‘‘We Christians share 
the guilt for the contempt and perver- 
sion of the holy Commandments? We 
have often kept our silence, we have 
pled too seldom, too timidly, or not 
at all, for the absolute validity of 
God’s holy Commandments. . . .”’ 


Heather Johnston 
Heather Johnston was raised in Germany at the 
time of the Nazi era. 
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VACATIONING OR 
MEETING IN MONTREAL 


MAY — MID-AUGUST? 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


Breakfast 
Seniors Only 


— Downtown location 
— Low individual and 
special group rates 


INQUIRIES: 

3495 University St. 
Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 


e Fxcellent 
Toronto Location 


© $23 per night 


VACATION PACKAGES 
to Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 


Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 5 . IL: 
from $399. Departures: July 18. Youth or reservations call: 


groups and church workers welcome. For ® a 
details contact: Hummingbird Travel, 37 Helen (416) 936-6111 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IRS (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. 


} DISNEY/EPCOT — ORLANDO 
The Presbyterian Record. Deluxe, furnished, a/c, townhouse condo. 
Reaching people Pool, lake, golf. From $275 (US)/week. 
from coast to coast Write Box 132, Oakville, Ontario L6J 4Z5 
or call: (416) 844-8648. 


‘‘EXPERIENCE”’ 


FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
2 DAY NIAGARA FALLS FUN TOUR — July 7-8/'87 
Marineland, Maid of the Mist Cruise $120 TWIN 
1 DAY KITCHENER & COUNTRYSIDE TOUR — July 3/87 
Farmers’ Market, Countryside Tour, Lunch $56 pp. 


5 DAY MACKINAC ISLAND, FRANKENMUTH & KITCHENER 
TOUR — July 10-14/87 
Farmers’ Market, Some meals, Carriage Tour & more! $450 TWIN 


7 DAY GASPE PENINSULA — July 13-19/'87 

Boat Cruise, City Tour of Quebec City & more! $499 TWIN 
1 DAY 1000 ISLANDS CRUISE — July 18/87 

3 hour boat cruise & plenty of time for shopping. $35 pp. 
6 DAY GOOD OLE DAYS — WASHINGTON, DC. — July 20-25/'87 

Musical comedy, Ford Theatre, 3 dinners & more! $520 TWIN 
1 DAY BOBCAYGEON OPEN FIDDLE & STEP DANCE CONTEST 
— July 25/87 

Admission to the afternoon & evening show & dinner. $54 pp. 
23 DAY BRITISH INTERLUDE — Aug. 12 - Sept. 3/87 

England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, meals & more! $2599 TWIN 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE or 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT! 


FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
24 DUNDAS STREET WEST 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO K8P 1A2 
Toll-free 1-800-267-2183 or 613-966-7000 
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Spring sings: critic 
contemplates cut-lines 


As I write, spring is here and I 
can’t bring myself to think of mov- 
ies. There is so much to do that I 
haven’t been able to do all winter and 
have been yearning for. Since March 
I have been buying baseball mag- 
azines and pouring over them, mak- 
ing notes, following the Blue Jays 
through their Florida games and now 
the first weeks of the season. In a few 
more weeks I will be spending every 
available moment watching baseball 
games, going down to the football- 
field-turned-baseball-diamond to 
watch Tony Fernandez pick one off 
the ground and, falling, whip the ball 
over to first for an out. After the ball 
game, I will go down to the board- 
walk with my friends and talk about 
baseball and women till there is little 
else to say. A few days later we will 
do it all over again. 

Though our winters in Toronto are 
hardly challenging and we are never 
really cooped up, it is so much easier 
to sit in a dark theatre watching an- 
other man’s fantasies. During spring 
I can not bring myself to sit inside a 
movie house for two hours. Every 
other time of the year I need no moti- 
vation to watch a movie, but during 
these six or eight weeks the beer 
tastes lighter, the air seems fresher 
and the conversation is wittier. Still, 
I go through the entertainment sec- 
tion every day and look over the ads. 
Millions of dollars are spent before 
these ads reach the newspapers; hun- 
dreds of hours of deep thought and 
intense conversation to find the right 
look and the right cut-line. 

It is the cut-lines I myself enjoy — 
those one-line proverbs, that in an 
earlier age, would be collected and 
passed down from father to son. Here 
is one from a movie called Project 
X, ‘Following orders isn’t the only 
way to become a hero.’”’ Seeing this 
under Matthew Broderick’s smiling 
face, one might lightly pass it over. 
But, imagine it in some ancient book 
of wisdom — it could be right up 
there with that bit about the sound of 
one hand clapping. It’s not enough of 
a saying to send me to the theatre, but 
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just enough to pass a few moments in 
idle thought. And in springtime, idle 
thoughts are the only ones worth hav- 
ing. 

As a semi-amateur film critic, I 
marvel at the abilities of others to put 
together a string of words which can 
then be used in the movie’s advertise- 
ment. Bruce Kirkland of the Toronto 
Sun was probably thinking of being 


. . . hours of deep 
thought and intense 
conversation to 
find the right 
look and the 
right cut-line. 


quoted, when he wrote about Tin 
Men, **. . . Deliciously Diabolical 
Dreyfuss and Devito excel 
72... 1 VE SCchotins tim, ald ene 
joyed it, but would never describe it 
as ‘“‘deliciously diabolical’? — per- 
haps why my name isn’t on the ad. 
Rex Reed, of the TV programme At 
The Movies, had this to say of Blind 
Date: *‘A farce that already qualifies 
as a screen classic.’’ That combina- 
tion of words never occurred to me 
regarding this movie: “‘pathetic’’ was 
closer to my mood. Once more I wal- 
low in anonymity. 
By far, though, the cut-lines I en- 


1987 


joy most are the ones that outline the 
plot. I thank the ad men who put to- 
gether these lines because they save 
me the trip to the theatre. Here’s one 
for Three For The Road: ‘*Paul was 
looking for a future. Robin was 
looking for love. And T.S. was 
looking for a ride. In the next 48 
hours they will find much more. . . 
Three for the road .. . a little fun 
goes a long way.”’ 

I don’t need to see this movie; I 
can save my money and catch a ball 
game. And while at the ball game, 
between innings, or during the sev- 
enth inning stretch, or afterwards at 
the boardwalk, I can make my own 
movie. I think I’ll have Robin fall for 
Paul, Paul for himself, and T.S. for 
Robin. We’ll put all three in a °67 
Newport and have them go out in 
search of their last names. T.S. will 
try both ‘‘Eliot’’ and *‘Garp’’ but fi- 
nally settle on “‘Karymynscki.’’ He 
will get off at Lynchburg, shave his 
head and write a novel. Robin will 
stay with Paul, as he goes across 
America, looking in every mirror to 
check his hair. One day in Freeport 
she will suddenly catch sight of him 
standing beside a mannequin. She 
will know that she has been a fool. In 
disgust she will register at Harvard 
and get a degree in Marine Biology. 
Years later she will be a technical ad- 
viser on a movie about a large shark 
that is terrorizing tourists in a small 
town on the east coast. It will have 
been written by T.S. who has given 
up the aesthetic life and settled for 
money. They will buy a Porsche and 
go looking for Paul. One dark night 
they will drive past him in a small 
town in the Midwest. The camera 
will be on the street, outside a small 
store. We will see the lights ap- 
proaching us, and suddenly the 
Porsche flying past. The camera will 
hold till the sound of the car is well in 
the distance. Then it will pan slowly 
to the store window where Paul is 
standing, dressed in a blue serge suit. 
The end: roll the credits. 

Andrew Faiz 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 
byterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and Re- 
cord film critic. 
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adjusted to their new situation. 
Chances are they never wanted to 
live in a town or a city, and that feel- 
ing compounds the culture shock. 
Other courses of action will come 
to light as we study the problem. Let 
us not shrink from putting them into 
action as we discover them. We Pres- 
byterians are not known for being 
daring or innovative, but we need to 
learn how to be on this issue. If we 
don’t, it will be those of us out in the 
rural charges who have to pick up the 
pieces; and frankly, there are already 
enough pieces to pick up. 
Andrew R. S. Jensen, 
Parkhill, Ont. 


‘Grandstanding’ on 


abortion 


You know, I think it is just grand- 
standing for Dr. Calder to continue 
saying ‘“‘murder’’ about abortion and 
leaving aside the miserable alterna- 
tives involved in terms of real-life sit- 
uations. Of course there is killing 
taking place. And what does he call 
the members of the armed forces? 

However, it doesn’t matter what 
Dr. Calder thinks. Abortion will al- 
ways be necessary and available. The 
only points at issue are whether it is 
only for the comfortably off and 
whether it is done under sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Evelyn Fraser, 
Montreal, Que. 


A disturbing change 


There has been a reversal of proce- 
dures in the Communion Services in 
our congregation, a change which I 
find less than welcome from the point 
of view of the regular communicant. 

At some time in 1986 the serving 
of the elements was changed from the 
old order of congregation, then elders 
and finally clergy — to clergy first, 
then elders and finally the congrega- 
tion. To me, this has two disturbing 
features. Firstly, the role of the cler- 
gy has been made more prominent, 
much more ‘‘priestly,’’ reminiscent 
of Anglican procedures. Secondly, 
there is less time for meditation and 


prayer after receiving the elements, a 
period for reflection which I used to 
treasure. Something in the way of 
dignity and tradition has been lost, 
which, if not uniquely Presbyterian, 
was a part of our heritage. 

I do not know if this change in or- 
der is general in our denomination, 
but rather hope it is just a passing ex- 
periment. 

David F. Mullin, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ed. Both orders are used. I will not 
comment on the reasons behind ei- 
ther, but invite others to do so if they 
wish. 


Transcending politics 


Someone should answer, on behalf 
of the Moderator, the kind of crit- 
icism directed toward him in the let- 
ter from Peter de Jong in the April 
edition, but Mr. de Jong has only to 
read Dr. Hay’s article ““Immoderate 
reactions’’ in the March edition. It is 
not likely anyone can offer a better 
defense or argument for his position. 
Also, in his April message ‘*‘From 
the Moderator’’ he explains how he 
and other church leaders are attempt- 
ing in a very concrete way to find fa- 
cility within the system of govern- 
ment to give haven to genuine refu- 
gees. This transcends ‘‘politics.”’ 

North America, north of the Mexi- 
can border in relation to all of Latin 
America, and more particularly just 
now Central America, can be com- 
pared to the rich man in the parable 
who lived sumptuously every day 
while the poor man was at his gate. 

Only these poor are more than beg- 
gars asking alms; their labours have 
allowed us to live more sumptuously 
in a way that has been denied them. 

George Adamson, 
Ennismore, Ont. 


Honest and 
forthright words 


It was encouraging to read Dr. 
Hay’s article, ‘‘Immoderate reac- 
tions’’ in the March issue of The Re- 
cord. Encouraging not because of the 
ugly litany of human rights abuses re- 
peated there, a litany all too common 
in any report from Central America, 
but rather because of Dr. Hay’s hon- 
esty in recounting his rage in being 


RIVERDALE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO 
662 Pape Avenue M4K 3S5 
celebrates its 80th Anniversary on October 
18, 1987. A reunion of Sunday School and 
other organizations. Reception. Morning 
service — 11:00 a.m. Luncheon, afternoon 
programme — 2:45 p.m. Former members 
and friends are invited to attend. RSVP c/o 

Jack Spears (as above). 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 

Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
50th Anniversary celebrations — October 3 
& 4, 1987. Guest speaker: the Rev. Dr. C.J. 
MacKay, first minister of St. Andrew’s 
(1937-40) and Moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1968. For more information on 
events planned for the weekend contact: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Denton, R.R.#1, Tarzwell, 
Ontario POK 1 VO. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SUDBURY, ONTARIO 

All former members and friends are invited 
to our 60th Anniversary Celebrations the 
weekend of November 21st and 22nd, 1987. 
For further information please contact Mrs. 
V. Kirkpatrick, 181 Shelley Drive, Sudbury, 
Ontario P3A 2S6. 705-566-1422. 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Kirkfield, Ontario 
is celebrating its 125th Anniversary on July 
Sth, 1987. Services at 11:00 a.m. (with con- 
gregational potluck) and 7:00 p.m. Guest 
speaker is the Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Leaskdale, Ontario 
is celebrating its 125th Anniversary on two 
Homecoming Weekends, June 21 and Octo- 
ber 4, 1987. Anyone interested in attending 
may contact Rev. Harvey Self, Leaskdale, 
Ontario LOC ICO. 


Flesherton Homecoming Weekend, July 
31, August I, 2, 3, 1987. This village is cel- 
ebrating its 75th Anniversary with many 
events. Flesherton welcomes former resi- 
dents to return and join in the Celebrations. 
For further information write Pat Clark, 
R.R. #1, Flesherton, Ontario NOC IEO. 
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Presbyterian Record 
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and the Church 
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confronted by these abuses. It is so 
easy to slip into the illusion of ac- 
cepting the situation, in countries 
such as El Salvador, as “‘normal’’ or 
even ‘‘improving’’ and to forget the 
actual pain and dehumanization suf- 
fered by real people there. In his very 
human response, Dr. Hay reminded 
all of us of the rage which we should 
all feel when one of our sisters or 
brothers are the victims of gratuitous 
violence. 

It was also encouraging, however, 
to read that a person of Dr. Hay’s po- 
sition and personal stature was will- 
ing to name names and not to be lost 
in vague generalities around human 
rights abuses. It is obvious, even 
from our own distant vantage point, 
that the policies of the Reagan ad- 
ministration are responsible not only 
for the continuing struggle against 
the Contras in Nicaragua but also for 
the continuation of repressive re- 
gimes throughout the region. To hear 
this confirmed, from a witness who 
has been in such close proximity to 
the violence perpetrated by such re- 
gimes, adds a great deal of weight to 
the movement to put pressure on the 
American government to radically 
change its policies in the region. It 
was good to hear, as well, that the 
naming did not stop there but also 
implicated the Canadian government 
in an inadequate response to the situ- 
ation in Central America, particularly 
in its recent move to restrict the en- 
trance of refugees from the region 
into Canada. 

Yes, it is important to point out hu- 
man rights abuses in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, and to protest against 
them, but surely we must also be 
willing to acknowledge the abuses 
perpetrated by, and supported by, 
ourselves and by our allies — if any 
significant movement is to be made 
toward the improvement of human 
rights on a global level. People are 
not objects to be held up as a payoff 
against a change in the policies of our 
so-called enemies. Our rage should 
move us to act quickly, and as effec- 
tively as possible, in situations where 
we do have influence and power. 

Thanks again for your honest and 


forthright words, Dr. Hay. May they 

encourage more of us to work more 

strenuously to bring about a human- 
izing change in Central America. 

Bob Faris, 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Moderators: for whom 
should they speak — 


with whom associate? 


Last week the Toronto Globe and 
Mail had a story about a ragtag group 
of protesters which planned to dem- 
onstrate against US policies during 
the visit of President Reagan to Otta- 
wa. The group was said to consist of 
‘the leadership of the major Canadi- 
an Churches, student federations, 
peace groups, and the COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF CANADA”’ who had 
joined forces! The leaders of the 
Churches were named, including the 
Rev. Charles Hay, described as the 
‘‘Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada.”’ 

I hold Dr. Hay in high regard, and 
have great respect for him, but I must 
say that being associated with this 
movement was a monstrous error on 
his part. He simply has no business in 
such a demonstration. Nor is he the 
‘‘Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church.’’ Some years ago I was a 
member of a special General Assem- 
bly Committee on the role of the 
Moderator. It was composed of seve- 
ral past Moderators and two elders 
(one of whom was the wife of a for- 
mer Moderator), so you can see the 
distinguished company in which I 
found myself! The Committee rec- 
ommended that we follow the lead of 
other jurisdictions, including the 
Church of Scotland, and change the 
title of our Moderator to what the 
public — and indeed most members 
of our church — think he is, ‘‘the 
Moderator.’” There were other rec- 
ommendations, but the main one 
concerned the title. We pointed out 
that if indeed his duties ended with 
the closing of the General Assembly, 
how could he be a member ex-officio 
of Committees — not having an of- 
fice? The General Assembly did not 
adopt any of the report! 

Some recent Moderators have had 
their names included with newspaper 
ads run by various left-wing groups, 
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with the title of ‘‘Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church.’’ Maybe it’s 
time the General Assembly looked at 
our report again. In the meantime our 
Moderators ought to obey the ruling 
of the Assembly! At all times our 
Moderators ought to be extremely 
careful of groups with which they al- 
low their names to be associated. 
W. S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


“The Mission” — 
a light in the darkness 


I take issue with Andrew Faiz’s re- 
view of the film, ‘‘The Mission’ 
(January Record). 

Rather than receiving ‘‘a wide and 
bitter lesson on the nature of faith,’’ I 
received a wide and bitter lesson on 
the nature of the church when it 
places power and politics ahead of 
people. 

I am confused by the statement 
that indicates that had Jeremy Irons’s 
performance not been enlightening, 
the movie would have been better. 

I disagree with the analysis of 
Mendoza. I did not get the impres- 
sion that ‘‘at the first instigation his 
instinct is to violence.’’ Were that the 
case he would have resorted to vio- 
lence in the court scene when the 
‘‘slavery in Spanish territory’’ con- 
troversy flares up between himself 
and his former co-slave-trader. My 
impression of his decision, to lay 
down his priestly vows and take up 
arms, was that it was made with 
much thought and pain. The other 
priests but one also went this route. It 
is the same agonizing decision de- 
picted on the BCL bulletin cover for 
Sunday, February 22, 1987 —**What 
do you say to a boy with a gun?”’ 
And Mendoza’s last act is not one of 
violence. It is helping an injured 
child. 

I strongly disagree with the analy- 
sis *‘As far as the filmmakers are 
concerned, violence will be the end 
of all things and faith in God, or any 
cause, will lead only to death.’’ The 
church’s representative from Rome 
states, near the end of the movie, 
words to the effect — ‘They are 
dead and yet they live — I am alive 
and yet I am really dead.’’ The mov- 
ie’s postscript reminds us of how the 


work of those who established the 
mission is alive today in the work of 
the priests in areas like Central 
America. The last image I have from 
this movie is the passage from John | 
projected on the screen — ‘The light 
shines in the darkness and the dark- 
ness has not overcome it.’’ This is 
hardly saying that violence will be 
the end of all and that faith in God 
leads only to death. 
M. Helen Smith, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Left-wing 
fundamentalism 


In spite of his self-confessed con- 
cern not to take himself too seriously, 
H. Glen Davis does, in his April let- 
ter about cartoons and South Africa. 
What else can one conclude from his 
closing paragraph? In it he implies 
that it is impossible to bring good 
news to the poor oppressed little ones 
unless you agree with him. He equa- 
tes his own foolishness with that of 
Christ-crucified and assumes that 
Christ’s kingdom of truth and justice 
can only come in his way. This is not 
to defend the apartheid system in 
South Africa or the fundamentalists, 
but to draw attention to the intolerant 
and fundamentalist flavour of the at- 
titude of Mr. Davis. 

Richard G. Hutchison Jr. in his 
book Mainline Churches and The 
Evangelicals refers to left-wing fun- 
damentalism; “‘the utopianism of the 
social activist may be just as legalis- 
tic and his dogmatism just as intransi- 
gent as any attitude exhibited on the 
right.’’ They mouth good adjectives 
such as ‘liberal,’ ‘ecumenical’ and 
‘pluralistic’ but really do not believe 
in what these words imply. They fa- 
vour dissent, but only when it’s from 
their side. They support free speech, 
but only their own. They call for jus- 
tice but always according to their def- 
inition. When Ian Paisley heckles a 
speaker at an important state or eccle- 
siastical event, they deplore this 
‘foolish fundamentalist,’ but the 
heckling by leftist members of parlia- 
ment of the head of a neighbouring 
state when addressing parliament is 
regarded by them as legitimate dis- 
sent. Reason, consistency and toler- 
ance are not characteristic of funda- 


mentalists of either the right or left. 
‘This love of which I speak is 
slow to lose patience, it looks for a 
way of being constructive . . . it does 
not cherish inflated ideas of its own 
importance’? (1 Corinthians 13:4) 

J.B. Phillips. 

Wallace Whyte, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


“Sensible discretion” 


and calling a minister 

I read with interest Mr. R.J. Mc- 
Tavish’s letter in the April issue 
(When ‘visitors’ are unwelcome). As 
chairman of a vacancy committee, I 
found some of the points raised by 
Mr. McTavish rather troublesome. 

I find it of interest that a priori no 
welcome was offered the visitors be- 
cause of the ‘‘circumstances.’’ I hope 
that having visitors at Mr. McTav- 
ish’s church is not so unusual an 
event as to be automatically sinister. 
In addition, being able to comment 
on the content of people’s note-tak- 
ing suggests rather zealous and intim- 
idating scrutiny. The discomfort ex- 
perienced by the two ladies in ques- 
tion probably had more to do with 
Mr. McTavish’s gimlet-eyed stares 
than with any sense of guilt. 

On a more serious note, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish’s description of his minister 
as ‘‘part of us’’ must be addressed. 
People are ordained to the ministry of 
Christ through word and sacrament in 
the Presbyterian Church as a whole. 
As such, they are never the chattel or 
employee of a single congregation. 
The issue then is to determine where 
in the Church they are ‘‘called’’ to 
exercise that ministry. Note that the 
call is from God, not from their pre- 
sent congregation, nor from any oth- 
er congregation with a vacancy. God 
calls both the minister and the appro- 
priate congregation together by his 
Spirit. 

How then do ministers and vacant 
congregations discern whether God is 
calling them together? I don’t believe 
it happens in the matter-of-fact way 
of applications and announced depar- 
tures that Mr. McTavish describes as 
desirable. In a number of our pres- 
byteries, it is the policy that only one 
person will come and preach for the 
call. Multiple leets involve their own 
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share of problems as ministers ex- 
plain away sudden absences to 
worship in other cities. Therefore, 
the only avenue open to share in 
worship with a minister under con- 
sideration is to attend his/her current 
service of worship. I would consider 
it a matter of policy that the minister 
be contacted in advance, and that 
he/she would agree to the appropri- 
ateness of such a visit. 

These then are not ‘‘corporate and 
government tactics’’ but a desire to 
discern God’s will for both the min- 
ister and a prospective congregation. 
Because so many of these visits are 
of such a tentative nature, it clearly 
would be unwise to disclose their 
purpose openly in advance. This is 
not sinister ‘‘secrecy and devious- 
ness,’ but indeed is very sensible 
discretion. 

What Mr. McTavish should realize 
is that any vacant congregation has 
had to come to grips with the fact that 
God has called their previous min- 
ister elsewhere. In our situation, we 
have accepted this as God’s will and 
continue to pray for him, his family, 
and his new congregation. We be- 
lieve that it is for the purpose of 
building up his Church that God does 


SO. 
A. N. Mollison, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Fundamentalism instead 
of ‘scriptural 
speculators’ 


After reading the January and Feb- 
ruary Records | am compelled to 
write in with my suggestions, obser- 
vations and admonitions. 

Let me say first of all that I find the 
‘‘Letters’’ to the Editor to be the 
*‘heartbeat’’ of every issue and I trust 
that letting your readers have their 
say will be a priority always with the 
editorial board. I would recommend 
though that the editor’s response to 
letters be initialled simply as a matter 
of good form. 

The main purpose of this letter is 
to make some observations about the 
current divisive confrontation going 
on in the Presbyterian Church and on 
the pages of The Presbyterian Re- 


cord. This confrontation is between 
the Presbyterian revisionists who are 
sure that the Holy Bible needs some 
more interpretive work done on it to 
make it accurate for the 1980s, and 
the Presbyterian fundamentalists who 
adhere to the simple, literal truth of 
the Bible in the same manner as Mat- 
thew Henry or Charles Hodge. 
(Among the members of the former 
group are Dr. Geo. A. Coombes of 
Vankleek Hill, Mrs. Lois Klempa, 
Dr. David Hay, Gordon Hodgson of 
Calgary and certain others.) 

One of the supporters of funda- 
mentalism had a letter in the January 
Presbyterian Record which touches 
on what I believe is the initial parting 
of the ways between the two groups. 
Mr. John B. Witchell of Pierrefonds 
wrote concerning the literal accuracy 
of Genesis 1-11 and the advocate of 
this view, Sir William Dawson. This 
is the starting point for most theologi- 
cal disagreements, | think. 

Most revisionists, if they consider 
how their opinions were derived, 
would eventually concede that their 
lack of faith in the Genesis account of 
creation, and their belief in the theory 
of evolution are where doubts about 
the Bible’s literal veracity begin. 
From this beginning I suggest to you 
that it is a short hop down the road to 
their questions about God’s gender, 
God’s condemnation of practising 
homosexuals, capital punishment, 
original sin, the virgin birth, the real- 
ity of Satan, and Salvation by faith 
and through a second birth. I am pos- 
itive that the following reasoning is 
rife at many seminaries: if Genesis 1- 
11 is arcane and figurative in its 
meaning, then conceivably all of 
Genesis is not to be understood by lit- 
eral interpretation and, quite possi- 
bly, Moses wrote very little of it. 
With that initial assumption the Holy 
Bible is now open to interpretation a 
great many ways. I note that scriptu- 
ral speculators have a friendly forum 
in The Presbyterian Record. 

As an example of current specu- 
lation and revision, I would like to 
comment briefly on David Hay’s se- 
ries of articles which began in the 
February Record. Dr. Hay is a sacra- 
mentalist who is familiar to Presbyte- 
rian Record readers for his explana- 
tions a year ago concerning baptismal 
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regeneration. (He was not set straight 
on some points by the Rev. J. Des- 
mond McConaghy of Ottawa in a 
March, 1986 letter to the editor.) Dr. 
Hay’s title is ‘“‘Things new and old 
out of the treasury.’ It may be better 
entitled: ‘‘Things old and catholic out 
of the treasury’’ as his revising has a 
familiar shape to it. Instead of speak- 
ing against Jean Calvin, James Den- 
ney and the Directory of Public 
Worship, Dr. Hay could strike a 
more ‘‘positive’’ note by citing from 
a ‘‘wealth’’ of Roman Catholic 
scholars who support his conclu- 
sions. 

Finally I would like to second the 
warning that is implicit in Bruce Cos- 
sar’s letter to the Editor (January, 
1987). If the Presbyterian Church’s 
goals and programmes for the 1980s 
do not achieve the results hoped for, 
it is not because God has failed. In I 
Samuel 2:30b God says: ‘‘them that 
honour me I will honour, and they 
that despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed.’’ The success of other fun- 
damentalist and evangelical groups is 
not an anomaly. It is because of 
God’s blessing. The honour and bles- 
sing can be upon the Presbyterian 
Church if we heed the warning in 
Revelation 3:2, 3. 

James Whitten, 

Guelph, Ont. 

Ed. Letting readers have their say in 

the ‘‘Letters’’ has always been, and 

will remain, a priority. Signing these 

notes ‘‘JRD’’ will be a bit redundant, 

since I have been Editor for ten years 

— long enough for most readers to 

make the connection, don’t you 
think? 


“Christ did not say 


he was God”? 


I am writing about the attitude of 
some people, especially those who 
consider themselves to be God’s only 
children. 

I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why so many people try to put 
Jesus into a restricted and all-confin- 
ing role. The quoting of what Jesus 
said, usually out of context, is a fa- 
vourite practice of so many gospel 
preachers. Not to practise what Jesus 
said is the downfall of our church 
groups. 


Christ did not build temples of 
stone and mortar, but left us with a 
way of truth and love. He openly crit- 
icized the ones who had a warped 
concept of God. Why are there so 
many church-oriented groups or 
churches in Orillia? We have a pop- 
ulation of twenty-four thousand and 
have twenty-two denominations 
practising their own concept of Christ 
and God. 

These consist of all the main de- 
nominations and splinter groups: 
Presbyterian, Anglican, United 
Church, Baptist, Roman Catholic — 
you name them. How does a layman 
know what to think? He does not! 

Christ gave us a way of life so sim- 
ple we just hate to try it. Better 
preach what can be readily accepted 
and pull down all other organizations 
that try to practise the Love of God. 

Masonry, Kiwanis, _ Rotary, 
Kinsmen and the Eastern Star Rebec- 
cas, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Salva- 
tion Army — all have in the obliga- 
tions a Promise to serve God, not 
through anyone or any group. God is 
first, last and always. Put that to test 
by quoting the Bible and one will 
find God has no time for people who 
put anyone or anything else first. 

Christ did not say he was God nor 
did he like people to say he was 
good. Only God is completely good. 
The purpose, I think, of God putting 
Jesus on earth, was to show us how 
we as humans can serve him. Once 
again, I say practise the love, pa- 
tience, and have an understanding of 
Jesus’ teachings. 

Let God be the Judge and remem- 
ber the prayer Jesus gave us. Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors. What a price we pay when we 
continually put words in God’s 
mouth! How can we (as Christians) 
constantly call everyone else a fail- 
ure? 

I readily understand the concept of 
the Trinity. Why do so many people 
have trouble with it? The simplest 
way is that of the Inuit; he did not 
have trouble with the concept. After 
a young Anglican priest apologized 
to his Inuit parish for not being able 
to make the Trinity easier to under- 
stand, he was amazed at the Inuit 
who said “‘] have no trouble under- 
standing your explanation but I 


would like to make it easier for you. 
God the Father is the water that pro- 
vides us with our food; God the Son 
is the ice we walk on to be at our fish- 
ing hole; and God the Holy Ghost is 
the mist that rises from the water at 
the fishing hole.’’ Each one is impor- 
tant but the most important thing is to 
see the three as one. 
Why, oh why, do we make things 
so difficult? 
Larry W. Temple, 
Orillia, Ont. 


For King James 
and the Psalter 


I am quite amazed at the contents 
of L. E. Siverns’s letter (regarding 
Bibles in the pews) in the April issue 
of The Record. He must be newly- 
come to Presbyterianism — members 
of Presbyterian congregations used to 
be easily identified: they were the 
ones carrying Bibles with them to the 
Sunday service. I always have my 
King James version with me and fol- 
low the readings with it, no matter 
which version is used from the pul- 
pit. 

I also regret the removal from the 
pews of First Church, Regina, of the 
Books of Psalms, which were used 
for responsive readings. Now the 
readings are from the few, arbitrarily 
selected Psalms in The Book of 
Praise — no longer in the rolling 
majesty of the King James version — 
selections no doubt made by the same 
individuals who removed over half of 
the hymns from the old Book of 
Praise and re-assigned new tunes to 
old favourites! 

(Miss) Joanne MacPherson, 
Regina, Sask. 


Ed. Dr. Siverns is not a newcomer, 
but an ordained minister of our 
church, with over 20 years experi- 
ence. He is now teaching New Testa- 
ment studies in Lebanon. 


Pro pew Bibles 


I have a few concerns about Dr. 
Siverns’s letter in the April Record 
concerning the placing of Bibles in 
the pews. 

I shall offer these few thoughts for 
the church having Bibles available to 
its worshippers in the sanctuary. 
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Firstly, we in the Christian Com- 
munity should remember that we are 
‘the? People ‘of The Book. ~ The 
scriptures are the Book of faith for us 
and as such deserve their rightful 
place in the worship service. Certain- 
ly, we of the Reformed tradition, 
with our emphasis on the importance 
of the Word for our faith, should 
have little difficulty with having the 
Word available for the worshippers 
when we gather together. 

We have recently placed pew Bi- 
bles within our sanctuary and, inci- 
dentally, did not feel we were part of 
any ‘‘fad.’’ After a great deal of con- 
sideration we felt that the best trans- 
lation for our congregation was the 
R.S.V. How great it is to have the 
congregation read the responsive 
reading directly from the scriptures 
and not from a paraphrase of the 
Psalm from the back of The Book of 
Praise! 

We are also told that in the learn- 
ing process, the more senses one can 
use, the more apt is learning to take 
place. If the hearing of the Word can 
be supplemented by seeing the Word, 
then the truth of scripture is more apt 
to take root in our faith. I hope, as 
Dr. Siverns rightfully suggests, that 
one would not follow the scripture 
reading with the motive of noticing 
how many errors the reader makes. A 
thoughtful, spirited reading of the 
Word should always take place 
whether pew Bibles are available or 
not! 

May I also make a further sugges- 
tion for the place of pew Bibles in the 
worship service. It makes our people 
open the Bible and be found within 
the scriptures. Regrettably, this 
might be the only time that an indi- 
vidual finds himself/herself in the 
scriptures during the week. Perhaps 
the opening of the Word at worship 
service may lead some to the practice 
of daily opening the Word and being 
duly fed in faith. 

As a Minister of THE WORD and 
Sacrament, I feel that the scriptures 
Should be available to those who 
worship together. The Book of our 
faith should be central to our 
Worship. 

As strongly as Dr. Siverns sug- 
gests that pew Bibles be transferred 
to the Church School, I suggest that 
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pew Bibles be retained, and pur- 
chased where not in use, as well as 
being available in all Christian edu- 
cation programmes ... child and 


adult. 
Wayne J. Baswick, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


What does the 
Lordship of Christ 


really mean? 


At the risk of furthering the current 
controversy over Freemasonry which 
has developed in the ‘‘Letters’’ col- 
umn over the past few months, I feel 
that I need to respond to some of the 
letters written in response to my letter 
which appeared in the December is- 
sue of The Record. If you would pre- 
fer to stop this issue from developing 
any further, I would certainly under- 
stand if my letter were not printed. 
(Ed. The correspondence ceases with 
this issue.) 

I must admit that I had no idea that 
my letter (and those of Job van 
Hartingsveldt and Luke Ravenhorst) 
would stir up such a strong reaction. 
As I have reread my letter, I see how 
some interpreted it as a bigoted, nar- 
row-minded and uncharitable attack 
on all who call themselves Masons. I 
must confess that I did not put 
enough thought and prayer into writ- 
ing it and, consequently, it was writ- 
ten in a certain amount of haste, 
without due attention to the spirit in 
which it was conveyed. So, I would 
like to apologize to those who took it 
as a personal attack on them as Ma- 
sons (it was not intended as such) and 
who were consequently offended by 
it. | know that I could have written it 
in a more gracious manner — per- 
haps I shouldn’t have quoted so ex- 
tensively from Dr. McClain’s book- 
let, which is actually taken from a 
sermon he delivered and _ hence 
comes across in a “‘preachy’’ man- 
ner. For those oversights I apologize. 

Although I regret the manner in 
which I wrote the letter, I still agree 
with the essential content. Further 
reading on the subject of Freemason- 
ry has only reinforced my opinion 
that it is a syncretistic religious orga- 


nization, although I’m sure that most 
who join it, including many undoubt- 
edly sincere Christians, do so on the 
basis of its fraternal and social as- 
pects. Perhaps by the time these folk 
got into it deeply enough to realize 
some of its essential contradictions 
with biblical Christianity, fear of re- 
prisal if they were to break their oaths 
keep them from getting out of Ma- 
sonry. 

My letter obviously conveyed the 
impression that I’m a religious bigot, 
due to statements made about Mason- 
ry being unacceptable for Christians 
since there is nothing in it to offend a 
Jew (or a Muslim, Sikh, Buddhist or 
Hindu for that matter). I was not im- 
plying that those born in the *‘Chris- 
tian’’ West are superior to members 
of other religions or that we ought to 
look down upon them and thank God 
that we are not born one of them. Ob- 
viously, Rex Beecroft of North Gow- 
er, Ont., and K.G. Cook of Ottawa, 
Ont., interpreted my remarks as 
meaning this. I agree that they are 
fellow human beings whom we need 
to love and respect. I myself have 
made friends and dialogued with peo- 
ple from other religious backgrounds 
and I don’t view them as being inferi- 
or to myself. 

However, I cannot accept the old 
‘*All roads lead to God”’ line (which, 
in the name of religious tolerance and 
‘“‘the brotherhood of man,’’ is what 
Masonry essentially teaches) as being 
consistent with scripture. Jesus clear- 
ly said, ‘‘No one comes to the Father 
but through me’’ (John 14:6), and the 
confession of the early Church was 
that “‘There is salvation in no one 
else; for there is no other name under 
heaven that has been given among 
men by which we must be saved”’ 
(Acts 4:12). I think that the basic is- 
sue here is the uniqueness of Jesus 
and the exclusivity of salvation 
through faith in him alone (whether 
one was born a Jew, Muslim, Buddh- 
ist, Hindu or into a Christian home in 
a ‘‘Christian”’ country). 

Masonry, with all its religious 
trappings (Bible readings, prayers, 
etc.), denies the divinity of Christ 
and salvation by faith in him, in con- 
trast to good works. If it wishes to be 
viewed as merely a fraternity and not 
a religious organization, then it 
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should remove the things which give 
it a religious appearance. If it retains 
them, then the Christian who desires 
to be involved in Masonry needs to 
ask himself (or herself as the case 
may be) some serious questions 
about what the Lordship of Christ 
really means. 
Mark Dickens, 
Prince George, B.C. 
Ed. Our readers are reminded that 
the correspondence on this subject is 
closed with this issue. 


Contrasting portraits 


In the April issue of The Record 
we are treated to two contrasting por- 
traits of the Korean Church in Japan. 
In the first article, we see a caring 
Christian community at Nagoya and 
in the following article we see a 
church called to civil disobedience at 
Osaka, Japan. 

If I read the article correctly, peo- 
ple who do not wish to become citi- 
zens of Japan must register and, in 
doing so, must be fingerprinted. (Ed. 
Not quite. As I understand it, Korean 
people have little choice. They are 
not readily granted citizenship.) The 
Koreans, a large minority, are called 
to resist this law and, in doing so, are 
activated politically, (to the left?). 
Japanese citizens, as they ‘wake up,’ 
are also called to resist laws they 
don’t like, and thus advance the king- 
dom. 

Are we aware that the US has a 
similar Alien Registration Law? Ca- 
nadians living in the US and not 
wishing to become citizens must reg- 
ister and, in doing so, must be photo- 
graphed, and they have to carry a 
green card (with photo) wherever 
they go. Possibly we have an oppor- 
tunity to advance the kingdom there. 

My understanding is that Chris- 
tians are not called to lawlessness, 
but to become model citizens, to car- 
ry the burden of Christianity proudly 
and to pray for their oppressors and 
thus sublimate the oppression. Yet I 
read in the April Record that we pro- 
mote, “‘the kingdom to come,”’ in Ja- 
pan and, in the ‘‘Letters’’ section, 
*‘salvation,’’ to South Africans 
through a call to lawlessness. 

Ed MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


a) 


BWM takes action on 
human rights in Korea 


The Board of World Mission of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
at its 1987 Annual Meeting, took ac- 
tion concerning the increasing rise of 
torture and the repression of human 
rights in the Republic of Korea. 

The Church’s concern has been 
heightened by the January 14, 1987 
death of Park, Jong Ch’ol, a student 
at Seoul National University who had 
been illegally detained for investiga- 
tion and died under torture at the Na- 
tional Police Headquarters. 

The Moderator and Chairman of 
the Human Rights Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea issued 
a statement expressing that Church’s 
shock and anger over this incident, 
decrying the daily occurrence of the 
suppression of human rights and the 
use of torture, admonishing the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea to 
turn from such practices, and urging 
that all persons who have been ille- 
gally detained for investigation and 
those who have been imprisoned on 
false charges should be released im- 
mediately. 

The Board of World Mission has 
communicated to the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Korea the 
prayerful support of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for himself and the 
Church he represents in the coura- 
geous stand they have taken through 
their statement on torture, especially 
in the light of the personal dangers 
they face as a result. 


Evangelicals support 
return of death penalty 


Most Canadian evangelicals sup- 
port the move to restore capital pun- 
ishment, according to a poll con- 
ducted by Faith Today magazine. 
Seventy-six per cent of those repond- 
ing to the magazine’s poll favoured 
return of the death penalty and 24 per 
cent were opposed. 

The attitudes in the evangelical 
or conservatively-inclined religious 
community apparently parallel rather 
closely those in the community at 
large, observes the Rev. Brian Stil- 


News 


ler, Faith Today’s editor-in-chief, 
and executive director of the Evan- 
gelical Fellowship of Canada which 
publishes the magazine. 

Stiller points out that an Angus 
Reid poll conducted in late March re- 
vealed that 73 per cent of Canadians 
favoured reinstatement of the death 
penalty and 24 per cent were op- 
posed. ‘*The perception that evangel- 
icals are more feverish than others in 
calling for the return of the noose is 
obviously inaccurate,’’ he suggests. 

Eighty per cent of those opposing 
the return of the death penalty cited 
scripture as the grounds for their po- 
sition, while 71 per cent of those ad- 
vocating capital punishment claimed 
scriptural support. 


Hungarian-born monk 
awarded Templeton Prize 


A Hungarian-born Benedictine 
monk who is a world authority on 
physics has won the Templeton Prize 
for 1987. 

Stanley L. Jaki, a Distinguished 
Professor at Seton Hall University in 
New Jersey, a Fellow of Princeton 
and a Visiting Fellow of the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at Princeton, 
was presented with the $330,000 
(US) Prize last month by Prince Phil- 
ip, at Windsor Castle. 

The international panel of judges 
said *‘Jaki offered the world a re- 
interpretation of the history of sci- 
ence which throws a flood of light on 
the relations of science and culture, 
and not least the relation of science 
and faith.”’ 

Professor Jaki was born in the 
Hungarian town of Gyor in 1924. He 
was educated by the Benedictines at 
the local high school and entered the 
order at the historic Abbey at Pan- 
nonhalma. He moved to the US in 
1950 and has had a distinguished ca- 
reer at several universities. 

Professor Thomas Torrance of Ed- 
inburgh, a Presbyterian theologican 
and a past recipient of the Prize, calls 
Jaki “‘one of the greatest of all mod- 
ern champions of a positive relation 
of theology to rigorous science,’’ and 
says he “‘provides the context for a 
remarkable argument for a belief in 
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God.”’ 

The Templeton Prize, which is the 
world’s largest annual prize, was es- 
tablished in 1972 by Sir John Tem- 
pleton, a Presbyterian layman, to 
provide recognition for those who, 
through original and _ pioneering 
ways, advance the knowledge and 
love of God. 


Gay Alliance members 
attend conference 
in US 

The Annual North-Eastern Re- 
gional Conference of Lesbian and 
Gay Concerns Inc., a fraternal orga- 
nization of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), took place in Rochester, NY, 
March 21 and 22. Among those who 
attended the conference were two Ca- 
nadians who are members of the 
Presbyterian Gay Alliance. Several 
participants spoke on their efforts, in 
accordance with a 1978 PCUSA re- 
port on homosexuals and the church, 
to educate their congregations and 
discuss the issue with them. Some 35 
churches of the PCUSA (a denomina- 
tion of more than 3 million mem- 
bers), have adopted resolutions call- 
ing for more openness towards ethi- 
cally-practising homosexuals, and 
full church membership for homo- 
sexual men and women. 


US ecumenical council 


unit okays condom 


ads to combat AIDS 


(EPS) — The managers of the 
communications commission of the 
(US) National Council of Churches 
have voted overwhelmingly to ‘‘en- 
courage responsible advertising of 
preventive methods to the spread of 
AIDS including abstinence and the 
use of condoms.’’ They also encour- 
aged news media to ‘‘continue their 
intensive and comprehensive cover- 
age of the AIDS issue,’’ urged enter- 
tainment-programme producers to 
“*present sexual issues and sexual be- 
haviour in responsible ways,’’ en- 
couraged congregations to minister to 
people with AIDS and their families, 
and called for a study of ‘‘effects of 
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the advertising of contraceptives in 
preventing unwanted pregnancies 
and venereal diseases.’’ A proposal 
that the commission urge a percent- 
age of condom manufacturers’ 
‘‘windfall profits’? be pooled for a 
public-service campaign on AIDS 
prevention was defeated. 


Unfavourable opinion of 
TV preachers held by 
half their viewers 


(EPS) — A New York Times/CBS 
News poll of 1394 people says about 
two-fifths of them (505) regularly 
watch one of seven TV preachers. 
Half of those who regularly watch 
had an unfavourable opinion of most 
of the preachers; while 37 per cent 
were favourable. (Among non-view- 
ers, 72 per cent were unfavourable, 
six per cent favourable.) Three-quar- 
ters of those who watch said most TV 
preachers are too concerned about 
raising money. In connection with 
the recent troubles of the PTL Club’s 
Jim Bakker, 43 per cent said the devil 
is responsible; an equal percentage 
disagreed. Of those who regularly 
watch Oral Roberts, 10 per cent be- 
lieved his report that God would take 
his life if he did not raise $8 million 
(US) by the end of March; 73 per 
cent did not believe it. (Roberts 
raised the money and is still alive.) 
Regular viewers of Pat Robertson’s 
programme were about equally divid- 
ed on his contemplated run for the 
US presidency; 43 per cent opposed, 
40 per cent in favour. 


European church leaders 
ask USSR for believers’ 
rights 

(EPS) — A group of west Euro- 
pean church leaders have asked the 
Soviet Union to grant full rights to 
the Church and Christians there. The 
group met in conjunction with the in- 
ter-governmental conference on se- 
curity and co-operation, held in 
Vienna. The two-day meeting was 


convened by Franz Cardinal Koenig, 
the retired Roman Catholic archbish- 
op of Vienna, and Dieter Knall, Aus- 
tria’s Lutheran bishop. Surveying 
other countries in eastern Europe, the 
group said the situation for church 
people is relatively good in Hungary, 
Poland and the GDR, relatively bad 
in Romania and Czechoslovakia. 


Ugandan bishop’s 
remarks prompt 
government reply 


(EPS) — A Uganda government 
official, himself an Anglican, has 
asked the leadership of the (Angli- 
can) Church of Uganda to dissociate 
itself from remarks by one of its bish- 
ops. Benoni Ogwal-Abwang, bishop 
of the diocese of Northern Uganda, 
was critical of the government’s hu- 
man-rights record in a BBC radio in- 
terview. He called it worse than that 
of deposed dictator Idi Amin. 

In response, Sam Njuba, minister 
of state for constitutional affairs, 
called on Ugandan Archbishop Yona 
Okoth and the other bishops to make 
their views known on Ogwal-Ab- 
wang’s comments. “‘Everyone in 
Uganda knows this is not true (what 
Ogwal-Abwang _ said),’’ Njuba 
stated. ‘‘It is very sad that my leaders 
in the church . . . have not seen it fit 
to state their official view on the mat- 
ter, one way or the other.”’ 

Njuba said the government’s poli- 
cy is that ‘‘religion is a personal mat- 
ter between man and his God, while 
politics is the relationship between 
man and man. The policy of the gov- 
ernment is clear,’’ he continued. 
‘‘We fight all forms of sectarianism, 
whether based on religion or tribe. 
While one is free to worship one’s 
God, we cannot accept the church to 
be used as a platform to divide the 
people, or to further some political, 
and often divisive, selfish ends.”’ 


Pastor transferred after 
sermon displeases 
Kenyan president 

(EPS) — Timothy Njoya, a min- 
ister at St. Andrew’s, a prominent 


congregation of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa, in Nairobi, 
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has been transferred to a rural parish 
in Nyeri. In a sermon last year, 
Njoya urged the government to invite 
to a meeting all dissidents, malcon- 
tents, critics, fugitives, and anyone 
else with a grievance or complaint to 
say what they think. Copies of the 
sermon were given to the congrega- 
tion. Subsequently, Kenyan Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi observed that 
‘‘a certain church’’ was distributing 
‘*subversive literature.’” PCEA Mod- 
erator George Wanjau calls Njoya’s 
transfer ‘“‘normal’’. 


South African 
church leader freed 


(EPS) — His activity restricted, 
Jean-Francois Bill, Moderator of the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa, and General Secretary 
of the Alliance of Black Reformed 
Christians in South Africa, has been 
freed after nine months of detention. 
The Transvaal attorney general said 
he would not prosecute Bill, who, 
under the terms of his release, is not 
to teach theology, nor play a major 
role in the Alliance. 


On armed struggle, ANC, 


Tutu cordially diagree 


(EPS) — ‘‘I support the ANC but I 
do not support the armed struggle,”’ 
southern African Anglican Archbish- 
op Desmond Tutu said following re- 
cent talks he had with African Na- 
tional Council President Oliver Tam- 
bo and other ANC leaders. Both 
sides described the discussions as 
warm and cordial. It was Tutu’s first 
meeting as archbishop with the ANC 
leadership; he had met previously as 
an individual with ANC representa- 
tives. 

Arguing that the time has not come 
for armed struggle, Tutu emphasized 
his understanding that conditions cre- 
ated by apartheid moved the ANC to- 
wards violence; he said he does not 
condemn its stance. However, he 
said renunciation of violence by the 
ANC could put new pressure on the 
South African government to enter 
negotiations towards the dismantling 
of apartheid. He also renewed past 
calls for international economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa as the last 


hope for ending apartheid peacefully. 

In an interview, ANC chaplain Fu- 
manekile Gqiba, an Anglican, said 
the ANC respects Tutu’s non-vio- 
lence, but reluctantly opted for armed 
struggle after decades of peaceful 
protest failed. He said Tutu, rep- 
resenting all Anglicans, black and 
white, could not be expected to fully 
embrace ANC strategy. 

On other matters, Tambo urged 
Tutu to work for an end to violent 
clashes between the  Inkatha 
movement — a tribally-based group 
of about 6,000,000 people headed by 
Gatsha Buthelezi — and the anti- 
apartheid United Democratic Front. 


RC auxiliary bishop 
to live in Geneva 


(EPS) — In 1984, when the Ro- 
man Catholic church announced a 
proposal to base a Roman Catholic 
diocese in Geneva — the centre of 
Calvin’s reform of the church in the 
16th century — there was strong neg- 
aive reaction in some segments of the 
National Protestant Church of Gene- 
va. (In Switzerland, changes of di- 
ocesan boundaries also require gov- 
ernment approval.) With that propo- 
sal in suspense, it has been an- 
nounced that the new auxiliary 
bishop for the diocese that includes 
Geneva is to live there. That an- 
nouncement has also brought neg- 
ative reaction from some. 


Church of Scotland 
requested to study 
freemasonry 


(EPS) — The Aberdeen Presbytery 
of the Church of Scotland has asked 
the denomination’s General Assem- 
bly to study the compatibility of free- 
masonry and Christianity. The pro- 
posal refers to a 1985 report by the 
British Methodist Conference advis- 
ing church members not to become 
freemasons. 


Woman’s Guild in 
Scotland aims to help 
girl drug addicts 


The Woman’s Guild of the Church 
of Scotland is to mark its centenary 
this year by launching a scheme to 


help girl drug addicts who have taken 
up prostitution to pay for their habit. 
The centenary project is to raise 
funds to make possible the appoint- 
ment of ‘‘street work’’ teams by the 
Kirk’s Board of Social Responsibili- 
ty. This will be integrated with the 
Board’s present work with drug ad- 
dicts. 

The money will train and support 
the teams, who will start by offering 
friendship to the girls. Existing reha- 
bilitation centres will provide resi- 
dential places if needed. Those who 
are recruited are expected to be ‘‘ex- 
traordinary people’’ with a sensitive 
professional and Christian outlook. 
Their training will be undertaken by 
Joyce Carswell, a social worker on 
the Kirk staff who has been to see 
similar problems in Munich and 
Amsterdam. 

Although Scottish prostitution is 
on a smaller scale there are thought to 
be 25 girls, almost all drug addicts, 
‘‘on the streets’ of Leith, the port 
area of Edinburgh, and there are fears 
that Glasgow’s prostitution will de- 
velop a similar pattern. A special Ed- 
inburgh problem is the very high in- 
cidence of the AIDS virus among 
drug addicts there. Up to two-thirds 
of 900 drug addicts encountered last 
year at the Church’s Simpson House 
rehabilitation centre are thought to 
have carried the virus. 

Edinburgh research has suggested 
that the disease there has spread 
much further beyond homosexual 
groups than elsewhere in Britain, 
largely through the use of needles by 
drug addicts. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh 


Demonstration against 
prostitution in Taiwan 


(From the Occasional Bulletin — 
the English-language edition of the 
Taiwan Church News, official news- 
paper of The Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan) — The problem of prostitu- 
tion in Taiwan is one that many gov- 
ernment officials and tourist bureaus 
would rather shrug off as a minor 
problem or, worse yet, turn into a 
bad joke. But a demonstration held 
early this year in Taipei made the is- 
sue hard to hide. 
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A group of people, estimated at 
more than 300, gathered at Taipei’s 
most infamous ‘‘red light’’ district, 
Hua Hsi street. The protesters carried 
banners and posters decrying prosti- 
tution’s underworld connections, 
sang songs, and called to the girls, in 
their tribal dialects, to join the 
march. The demonstrators rep- 
resented various human _ rights 
groups, churches (mostly Presbyteri- 
an and Roman Catholic), women’s 
organizations, and mountain people. 
Several overseas missionaries were 
also present. The peaceful demon- 
stration ended when participants pre- 
sented a letter of protest to officers in 
the local Kuei-Lin police station. It 
was the first such public march 
against prostitution seen in Taiwan 
and organizers vowed to continue 
their crusade. 

The prostitution racket in Taiwan 
is big business, controlled at every 
level by Taiwan’s underworld — of- 
ten with police co-operation. 
Gangsters scour mountain villages 
buying young girls from their parents 
(70 to 80 per cent of Taipei prosti- 
tutes are mountain girls). Often the 
purchase price, up to $5,000 (US), is 
too much of a temptation for aborigi- 
nal families who earn less than 
$1,500 (US) a year. 

If the young girls, frequently only 
13 or 14 years old, cannot be bought 
or “‘leased’’ for two years, the 
gangsters may resort to kidnapping 
their victims. Sometimes the girls, 
tired of living in rural poverty, go 
voluntarily to the bright lights of Tai- 
pei or Kaohsiung. 

Once under the sway of the under- 
world, girls may be forced to service 
up to 30 men a day. The very young 
are often given hormone injections to 
encourage rapid body maturation. 
Many prostitutes are held as virtual 
prisoners by the gangsters. Some are 
introduced to addictive drugs to 
strengthen their dependence on the 
gangs. 

Both The Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan (PCT) and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church have become involved in 
the prostitution problem. The PCT’s 
Rainbow House, for example, trains 
mountain girls as legitimate beauti- 
cians. 

ad 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, Prince Rupert, B.C., ho- 
noured the long service of Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Martin on March 
22. Mr. Martin, who has been an elder of the church since 1950 
when he and his wife moved to Prince Rupert from the US, was 
presented with a photograph of the church. Mrs. Martin received 
a bouquet. They are pictured with the Rev. R. M. Pollock, minister 
of First. 


THE DEDICATION of the new Christian Education building of St. 
Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont., was held March 1. Ross Ma- 
gee, clerk of session, is seen presenting the keys to the building 
to the Rev. Wayne Baswick, Moderator of the Niagara Pres- 
bytery, while the minister of St. Giles, the Rev. William McElwain, 
looks on. An elevator for the disabled has been included in the 
$350,000 addition. 


PICTURED are members of the Committee on Church Architec- 
ture receiving the Premier's Award, on behalf of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, for their Handicapped Accessibility 
Guidelines. From left to right, are: John Hoag; Robert Yeats: Mur- 
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‘ 4 Ry, ¢ 4 
A “COME AND GO” TEA was held 
March 21, to honour Mrs. Agnes Brown 
on her 100th birthday. Mrs. Brown is a 
charter member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Biggar, Sask. Lunch was provided by the 
ladies of the congregation. 


Alice Carter, a member of Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., was part of 
a Christian Medical Mission team of 48 
professionals and 25 helpers that con- 
ducted medical and dental clinics in 11 
mountain villages in Jamaica. Mrs. 
Carter, a former licenced practical 
nurse at Chilliwack General Hospital, 
spent two weeks of a three-week vaca- 
tion to the Caribbean island assisting 
two dentists from British Columbia. 
Administering health care is the first 
priority, she says, and the second is 
sharing interdenominational faith. An 
article in The Presbyterian Record 
(June, 1985) about an eye clinic in Ec- 
uador first drew her attention to Chris- 
tian medical service, says Mrs. Carter, 
who plans to take part in another such 
mission this summer in Mexico. 


ray Ross; the Hon. David Peterson, Premier of Ontario; Robert 
Heughan; the Rev. Ralph Kendall, secretary of the Committee; 
John Carley, chairman of the Committee; the Hon. Tony Ru- 
precht, Minister Responsible for Disabled Persons. 


See. 


THE PRESBYTERY of Northern Saskatchewan held a worship service, March 22, to rec- 
ognize the ministry of the Rev. Bob Wilson as Superintendent of Missions for the Synod of 
Saskatchewan. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. John Ferrier, who gave the charge; the 
Rev. Tom Brownlee, worship leader; the Rev. Wilson; Dr. David Sherbino, preacher; and 
the Rev. Chris Costerus, who narrated the steps. 


THE DEDICATION of the newly-renovated hall of St. Andrew's Church, Picton, Ont., was 
held March 29. Pictured (left to right) are members of the Scott Hall Committee: Jack 
Brown, Illa Leonard, Ann Campbell, Florence Reddick and Jim Deacon. 


SIX CHILDREN from one family were baptized at the same service recently at St. An- 
drew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont. Pictured (from left) in the back row are: David Ran- 
dall and his daughter, Dinah (twin); Dr. C. J. Kirk, minister, holding Dreanna; Mrs. Peggy 
Randall and Darah (twin); Gordon Colcleugh, elder. In the front are Danielle and Deonna, 
and in front of them, Dana. 


Ed. Note: It is the longstanding policy of The Presbyterian Record not to include news of baptisms in 
this section of the magazine, as they occur too frequently. An exception has been made in this case 
because of the uniqueness of the service. 
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A CELTIC CROSS was raised and ded- 
icated in the chancel of St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, B.C., recently. Mrs. 
Jean Peace had the cross built by Russ 
Tait, a church elder, and presented it to 
the church in loving memory of her hus- 
band, Bill. Mrs. Peace is pictured with the 
Rev. John Taylor. 


ANNIVERSARY 


59th — Knox Presbyterian Church, Halifax, 
N.S., June 7, 1987 (Rev. Blaine Dun- 


nett) 


The Couples’ Club of Grace Church, 
Calgary, celebrated its 40th anniversary 
recently. Initiated in February, 1947 by 
the Rev. Frank and Mrs. Mary Morely, 
the group has maintained an active 
membership, and some of the original 
members still attend its meetings. The 
club has been involved in various pro- 
jects over the years. In 1950 it began a 
nursery for two-year-olds and under and 
maintained it for 22 years before turn- 
ing it over to another church group. A 
continuing project has been the support 
of Camp Kannawin in central Alberta. 
For the past 30 years the club has do- 
nated the proceeds from its table at the 
Annual Fall Bazaar of Grace Church to 
the camp, and members of the group 
have spent many weekends at the camp, 
aiding in repair projects, and enjoying 
recreational activities. The club also 
supports other needs within the church 
and the Presbyterian community. Since 
1964, it has been the duty of the club (in 
couples) to greet visitors, members and 
adherents at the Sunday morning serv- 
ices. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Fingal, Ont., gathered for a service, March 22, 
which ‘kicked off’ events planned for their 150th Anniversary celebrations. The church’s 
interim-moderator, the Rev. Joyce E. Cowing Pickering, dedicated an oil painting of the 
church (as seen on a winter’s evening), presented by the artist, Fergus Cron, a lifetime 
member of the congregation. She also dedicated a commemorative plate featuring a pho- 
to of the church, framed and mounted for hanging. The plate was presented on behalf of 
the Women’s League by Mrs. Maudie Kruppe, a member of the congregation for more 
than 60 years. 


THE DEDICATION of a Steinway grand piano in loving memory of Mr. J. D. Murray, or- 
ganist and choir director at St. Andrew's Church, Sarnia, Ont., for 25 years, was held re- 
cently. Pictured, from the left, are: Miss Jan Murray; Mrs. Scott Murray and her son, Mat- 
thew; Scott Murray; Mrs. Helen Bridge, mother; Steven Murray; Mrs. Betty Murray; the 
Rev. Dennis Clarke; and, seated at the piano, Mrs. Gwen Beamish-MacMillan, who 


played for the dedication service. 
Photo: John Hus 
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COULTER, THE REV. MICHAEL, 91, a re- 


tired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Beamsville, Ontario, after a lengthy ill- 
ness, on January 16, 1987. 

Mr. Coulter was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He was educated at Whea- 
ton College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the US, and during World 
War I he served as a Quartermaster in the 
United States Navy. Following his ordina- 
tion, Mr. Coulter served churches in Man- 
itoba, and Brampton, Ontario, before be- 
coming minister at Knox Presbyterian 
Church in St. Catharines, Ont. He left St. 
Catharines to return to the United States 
where he ministered to congregations in 
New Jersey and Florida. 

Mr. Coulter was a loving pastor, one 
who inspired faith in others, and his own 
unwavering faith in Jesus Christ was dem- 
onstrated in his evangelistic spirit. 


CHISHOLM, Miss Ethel, R.N., 85, member 


of Knox Church, Halifax, N.S., and for- 
mer missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. As a nurse, and later as 
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Superintendent of Nurses at MacKay Me- 
morial Hospital, Taiwan, from 1929-1934 
and 1938-1941. 


EDGAR, JOHN GUTHRIE, 92, elder and 


longtime member of Paris Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Ont., Feb. 10. 


HUMPHREY, PETHER, senior elder at Cold- 


stream Church, Toronto, Ont., March 12. 


HUNTER, MRS. DOUGLAS C. (BERYL 


MacLEAN MILLAR), 56, a graduate of 
Ewart College, elder and longtime member 
of Morewood Presbyterian Church, More- 
wood, Ont., Sunday School teacher, Su- 
perintendent, leader of the Children of the 
Church and Explorer Group, active in La- 
dies Aid Society and in all community and 
school activities. An Honorary Life Mem- 
ber of the WMS, she held office as Presi- 
dent of the Morewood WMS, and for four 
years served as President of the Brockville 
Presbyterial of Eastern Ontario. 

Mrs. Hunter graduated from the Pres- 
byterian Missionary and Deaconess Train- 
ing School (now Ewart College, Toronto) 
in 1954. Following graduation, she be- 
came the first resident missionary at Shoal 
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Manufactured by 
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Lake Reserve in Northern Ontario and pi- 
oneered a day school for junior grades. She 
died at home on February 21, 1987. 


MITCHELL, JAMES SYMINGTON, 94, 


longtime elder and former Sunday School 
Superintendent of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Victoria, B.C. In his earlier years in Mon- 
treal, he was one of the founders of Robert 
Campbell Memorial Church; an elder and 
Sunday School Superintendent of Stanley 
Church; and was a member of the Board of 
The Presbyterian College. 


MURRAY, MRS. C. MAY, 90, member of 


Strathcona Presbyterian Church, Burling- 
ton, Ont., former longtime member of 
First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont., 
Dec. 20, 1986. 


ROBERTSON, MRS. ROBERT (JANET), 


member of Westminster Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., former Sunday School teacher, choir 
member and Life Member WMS, died in 
Florida on Jan. 10. 


WILSON, DONALD ALEXANDER, 95, eld- 


er, manager, auditor, trustee of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., for 52 
years, March 30. Oo 
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INDUCTION 
Hill, Rev. Derwyn J., Hamilton, Eastmount 
Church, Ont., March 26. 


RECOGNITION 
Kendall, Rev. Stephen, Calgary, St. Andrew’s 
(Midnapore), Alta., Feb. 10. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
P.E.I., CLA 6T2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Patrick Maxham, R.R. 1, Barney’s 
River Station, N.S., BOK 1A0. 

Kensington/St. John’s, New London pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Rev. Bert Vancook, Sum- 
merside Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I., CIN 2V5. 

Pictou, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge., Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG IMO. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
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Presbyterian Record, 
Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 


TRANSITION 


Barry Forsyth, P.O. Box 67, Gananoque, 
Ont., K7G 2T6. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Grant 
R. MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchen- 
er, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lorna Raper, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., (Exten- 
sion charge), Rev. Hugh Appel, 1360 
Vancouver Cresc., Burlington, Ont., L7M 
1W2. 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 

tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
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Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator Designate: Rev. B.A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO. 

Leamington, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Tony 
Paton, 3229 Maissoneuve, Windsor, Ont., 
NOE 1Y6. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 
Freele Street, London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

Rodney - Kintyre - New Glasgow pastoral 
charge, Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leger 
Ave., St. Thomas, Ont., NSR 5M3. 

St. Marys, St. Marys Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. David S. Thompson, 142 Ontario 
St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. David S. 
Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., NSA 3H2. 
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RNs, RNAs, 
ACTIVITY PERSONS 


Do you aspire to work in retirement and 
nursing homes with a Christian 
commitment to their residents? 


Then please contact 
Sheltercare 
1011 Dufferin Street, Ste. 202 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 4B5 
(416) 530-1123 


ASSOCIATE — SUCCESSOR 
Knox Church, Wallaceburg is seeking an ex- 
perienced minister who has demonstrated 
skills in the areas of: Biblical Teaching — 
Preaching; Visitation — Evangelism; Lead- 
ing and Listening to people; must be willing 
to continue with established Bethel Bible Se- 
ries programme. Please apply to: Mr. K. 
Shaw, Knox Presbyterian Church, P.O. Box 
515, Wallaceburg, Ontario N8A 5A1. 


Toronto, Ontario — Timothy Eaton Memo- 
rial Church, a United Church congregation 
of about 2700 members, located in mid-To- 
ronto, seeks a full-time Christian Education 
Director, to whom a volunteer church school 
administrator and a part-time paid youth 
worker would be responsible. Start date is 
September, 1987. Applicants should possess 
both training and experience in Christian ed- 
ucation, and have a love of young people. 
Persons possessing these qualifications, 
whether ordained minister, diaconal minister 
or lay person, are invited to apply. Detailed 
job description available. Please submit re- 
sumes to: R.D. Gillespie, Chairperson, Joint 
Pastoral Relations Committee, Timothy Eat- 
on Memorial Church, 230 St. Clair Avenue 
West, Toronto, Ontario M4V IRS. 


£ lew rgans 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
Hammond R Series (tone wheel generator 
type — never goes out of tune). 25 note ped- 
al board. Excellent condition. A bargain at 
$2500. Organ in Toronto. Call Karen Smith 
(519) 928-3300. 


Alllew agus 
Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 


Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Ont., L7L 1N5. (Effective, end of 
June, 1987) 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Florence Palmer, 923-l1th Ave. N., 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. M. Wehrmann, 386 Mountview Rd., 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 64, 
Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1S0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 916 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3HS. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C., V1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C., V7V IMI. 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. R.J.P. Foulis, #506- 
620 7th Avenue, New Westminster, B.C., 
V3M ST6. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Oakes, 622 Forest Drive, Trail, 
B.C., VIR 2H6. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13 Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1B0. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7E 4H6. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MacIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 
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Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C., VSS 388. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W I1C1. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Edmonton, First Church, Alberta: Full-time 
Director of Programme & Education; c/o 
The Search Committee, First Presbyterian 
Church, 10025 - 105th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T5J 1C8. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister —- assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 
Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 
Nurse Practitioner 
Lab Technician 
General Surgeons 
Anaesthetist 
Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 
Secretaries 
Business Managers & Accountants 
Building Supervisors 
Maintenance & Water System trainee 
Treasurer 
Histopathology technician 
Auditor 
Mechanical engineers 
Linesman Supervisor 
Management Consultant 
Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Stay calm 


wars and rumours of wars. Invasion 
was happening. The nation was about 
to be trampled. The future looked 
bleak and downright dangerous. Stay 


IK ing Ahaz was the King of Judah. The times were not the best. In fact, they 

were not far from being the worst. He was having serious troubles with his 
neighbours, Syria and Israel. These two were forming an alliance and were going 
to march on little Judah. In point of fact, it had gone beyond the talking stage. 


Syria was actually on the march. Target? Jerusalem. 


Ahaz was worried. He knew full well that Jerusalem couldn’t stand being un- 


der seige for very long. For one thing, her water supply was tenuous at best. 


The King was on his way to check the supply. He was on the road that led up 


to one of the pools that held water for 
the city when he was met by the 
prophet of God, Isaiah. 

For the worried and troubled King, 
there was a message from the Holy 
One of Israel. Keep alert, stay calm 
and don’t be frightened or disturbed. 
Syria is no more dangerous than *‘the 
smoke from two _ smouldering 
sticks.” The invasion would never 
happen. Syria isn’t strong and Israel 
will be broken to pieces (shattered) 
within sixty-five years. ‘If your faith 
is not enduring, you will not en- 
dure.’’ (Verse 9b) 


Although the scriptures don’t men- 
tion it, Ahaz must have been almost 
overcome — if not with surprise, 
then certainly with consternation. 
Stay calm? The city is about to be 
placed under seige and we are sup- 
posed to be cool, calm and collected? 
We are not supposed to push the pan- 
ic button? And Isaiah would say 
‘True, O King; that is the message 
from the Holy One, Yahweh. Keep 
alert. Stay calm. He is in charge. Not 
Syria or Israel.”’ 


The same kind of message was to 
come some years later. By this time 
Assyria was flexing her muscles and 
was the dominant power. Just men- 
tion the Assyrians and people were 
disturbed to distraction. Their knees 
shook and their eyes filled with ter- 
ror. Judah was invited to enter a co- 
alition with Egypt and stand up to the 
advances of the Assyrians. Isaiah 
again brought the prophetic word of 
the Lord to bear on the situation. 
‘The Sovereign Lord, the Holy God 
of Israel, says to the people, ‘Come 
back and quietly trust in me. Then 


Read: 
Isaiah 7:1-9 
Isaiah 30:8-18 


you will be strong and secure’.”’ 

In the next breath however, Isaiah 
has to tell the people that they won’t 
do that: instead, they will try to es- 
cape by using fast horses. But it 
won’t work. The enemies’ horses 
will be much more swift. 

There is the message, then, to the 
anxious people. “‘Stay calm and qui- 
etly trust.”’ 

Its import was exactly opposite to 
what was happening. There were 


d1 


calm and quietly trust? 

Who was saying this? The Lord 

God of time and history. The Creator 

the One who fashioned and 
shaped the destinies of men and 
women and nations. 

Alas, the message fell on deaf 
ears. The people did not heed the 
word of the Lord. In fact, God had 
hardened their hearts. Isaiah knew 
this, but nonetheless, the message 
had to be sent on its way. 

What about today? Are we in a 
state of near panic? Our economy is 
uncertain, peace is ensured by the 
number of weapons we have, jobs are 
no longer secure, governments do 
little to inspire confidence, the 
church struggles for integrity and rel- 
evance . . . and what are we told to 
do? **Stay calm and quietly trust.”’ 
(But Lord, do you have any idea of 
how difficult that is to do?) 

And nothing has been said of our 
individual lives, of the times when 
the waves are high, the storm is rag- 
ing, the roof is caving in, everything 
is breaking loose. What does God say 
to us? The same as Jesus said when 
he was in the storm on the lake with 
his disciples. He said it to the waves, 
but he says it to us as well, ‘‘Be 
still.”’ 

Be still, be calm. Trust me. You 
are in my hands. 


Hever Father, we know that 
you said a long time ago, ““Be 
still and know that I am God.’’ Are 
you still saying it today in 1987? Do 
you have any idea what things are 
like in our time? 

Forgive me Lord, I get anxious. 
Help me to be still, to be calm — and 
to trust. I pray in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 
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Presbyterians sharin 


in faith, scholarship, church, 


colleges — each nee 
_ the other - each sharin 
with the other. 
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“a quest for the mind of Christ for today... preparing 
men and women for ministry in our church...” 


Dr. J. Charles Hay (former principal, Knox College, Toronto) 


n 1987 Presbyterians sharing in theological education will contribute $900,000 to the work of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal; Knox College, Toronto; Ewart College, Toronto; and 
Vancouver School of Theology, Vancouver. Your offerings to the General Assembly Budget make 
this possible. The total goal for offerings from congregations to “Presbyterians Sharing...” 


(General Assembly Budget) for 1987 is $7,000,000. “PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING. ee ‘i 
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CONGRESS 87 


University of Manitoba 


by James Ross Dickey 


Wi: the city of Winnipeg was first proposed as a site for the 
1987 Congress, an undercurrent of tentativeness and trepida- 
tion accompanied the proposal. Were there enough willing people in 
Winnipeg prepared to devote hours and days to the necessary prepara- 
tions? (There were, after all, only thirteen pastoral charges in Winni- 
peg, with a combined membership of just over 2,000). Since any effort 
to balance travel costs with a ‘pool’ would be financially prohibitive, 
would enough Presbyterians from Ontario eastward be persuaded to 
come? And if there were fewer of them, would enough westerners reg- 


ister to make the event possible? 


As it turned out, all such fears were 
groundless. Though all comparisons 
between Congresses are, if not odious, 
at least partially subjective, by most 
impressions — garnered formally and 
informally — Congress ’87 ranks with 
the best of its predecessors. 

A special touch to this Congress was 
apparent right at registration. Along 
with the ubiquitous blue vinyl case 
containing the agenda, information, 
tourist sites, etc., each delegate re- 
ceived a needlepointed badge/name- 
tag, handworked, and depicting two 
Manitoba symbols: a buffalo (for male 
registrants) and the prairie crocus (for 
female). This distinctive variation on 
an old theme helped to soften the reg- 
istration process — one of the few 
trouble spots in the weekend, taking as 
much as an hour and-a-half . . . sheer 
volume plus a relatively small lobby, 
and two university wickets from which 
issued the room keys and meal tickets. 


A more important distinctive of this 
Congress was its intensity and the de- 
mands made on the participants. In- 
stead of a combination — of 
‘‘workshops’’ and theme speakers, 
Congress ’87 took on more of the na- 
ture of a seminar, under two teachers: 


Dr. Herbert O’ Driscoll 


Dr. Herbert O’Driscoll, writer, lec- 
turer, and Rector of Christ Church, 
Calgary, and Dr. John Savage, of 
L.E.A.D. Consultants, Columbus, 
Ohio, a specialist in studies on the psy- 
chology and technique of Christian 
witness. Their lectures/addresses were 
each at least 90 minutes in length, and 
even in somewhat warm surroundings 
(33 degrees Celsius on the 14th!) held 
all but a handful of the audience 
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throughout. 

It is both impossible and unfair to 
attempt a summary of hours of materi- 
al in the space of a brief report. Let me 
simply characterize O'Driscoll as a 
Celtic wordspinner extraordinaire, a 
man who can, and does, employ all the 
skill of an expert film editor, using 
your imagination both as the screen on 
which he weaves his message, and as 
the camera’s lens, tracking the action 
as he unfolds the script. At a time 
when all ‘systems’ of thought — theo- 
logical, political, economical, social — 
appear, in varying degrees, to be com- 
ing unglued, O’Driscoll called for 
courage for the time ‘‘in the wilder- 
ness’’ that we are facing, and for a 
more conscientious application of intu- 
itive, or “‘right-brained”’ thinking. 

John Savage led the delegates 
through an exploration of their own 
faith development, co-relating it with 
the psychological factors that, from in- 
fancy, shape our consciousness of who 
we are. The better we understand this 
process within ourselves, the better we 
are equipped to understand the prob- 
lems that cause people to drop out of 
active church life. Savage pointed out 
that often it is nothing the minister or 
congregation have done to disaffect 
the drop-out, but rather a crisis situa- 
tion or a time of personal uncertainty 
that leads to the falling away. A *‘call- 
ing/caring ministry,’’ informed by 
some understanding of the inner tur- 
moil that is a part of life, is crucial to a 
healthy church. 


Bible studies, singing, entertainment, 
and simply “‘getting together to talk’’ 
occupied much of the time not 
taken by the speakers. Bernie Smith, 
from Calgary, Alberta, had the respon- 


Top left: 
Preparing for Communion 


Top right: 
Dr. John Savage 


Right: Bernie Smith 
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sibility of coaxing enthusiastic singing 
from the throats of Presbyterians, and 
did a commendable job, assisted by 
John Derksen of Rosedale Church, To- 
ronto (and the faculty of Knox Col- 
lege) on the organ. Dr. Derksen was 
required to venture rather far from his 
usual repertoire, to play such summer 
Ccamp-type favourites as ‘‘Kum Ba 
Yah’’ (at least twice) and ‘‘Give Me 
Oil In My Lamp, Keep Me Burning.”’ 
Those who appreciated the more clas- 
sical fare for which Derksen is noted 
were treated to a concert at First 
Church on Wednesday evening, a per- 
formance that received a_ standing 
Ovation. The other options on that eve- 
ning were tours of Winnipeg — by wa- 
ter or by land, on riverboat or double- 
decker bus — which were also very 
much appreciated. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Congress Banquet on the Saturday 
evening. The arrangements and the 
meal were excellent, but Dr. Charles 
Hay, Moderator of the 112th General 
Assembly, had ¢he unenviable task, af- 
‘er the dinner, of speaking about his 


trip to Nicaragua. It was unenviable 
because it was sandwiched in-between 
the dinner (complete with the piping-in 
of the head table and the usual assort- 
ment of old and not-so-old banquet- 
type jokes) and the evening’s enter- 
tainment, a group of about thirty teen- 
aged girls, The Treble Teens, from 
Steinbach, Manitoba, who sang a 
medley of hits from the thirties and 
forties. Thus we were asked to change 
emotional gears rather abruptly. It is as 
if we had to throw something ‘‘se- 
rious’’ into a light-hearted evening. 
The alteration between entertainment 
and seriousness continued after the 
banquet, when the Rev. Joseph Reed, 
the Board of World Mission’s man in 
Central America, fielded questions in 


Tapes of the Congress speakers may be or- 
dered from Mr. John DeGroot, Box 8, 
Group 28, R.R. #1, East Selkirk, Manito- 
ba ROE OMO. 


There are four tapes for each speaker and 
the cost is an astonishing low $2.50 each, 
plus a small handling charge. 


a ‘‘bear pit’’ session. 

Another ‘youthful’ contribution to 
the Congress came from a group of 
Presbyterian young people from St. 
James Church, in Dauphin, Manitoba, 
SonLife, who acted in a very effective 
play. A feature article on this group 
and their work will appear in a future 
issue of The Record. 

The Congress closed with the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion, led by 
Drs. Bruce Miles and George Vais. 
During the singing of ‘‘Let Us Break 
Bread Together On Our Knees,”’ the 
assembled gathering spontaneously 
knelt. It was a service that moved 
many and made a fitting conclusion to 
the time together. 


If one single fact stands out from this 
Congress (other than the fact that mov- 
ing it to the West was in no way detri- 
mental to its success), it is that Pres- 
byterians can absorb, yes and wel- 
come, rather intensive programmes/ 
experiences when the quality and the 
substance are there for them; when 
what is being said speaks to the world, 
in and out of the church, that they 
know. 

Congresses provide an opportunity 
to experiment. I wonder when the day 
will come when we will experiment 
with the music used on such occa- 
sions. This is not a comment on the 
quality of the music, but on its dated- 
ness. When will such a gathering ever 
be exposed to the music that young 
people listen to today? Will a Christian 
rock/blues/bluegrass/jazz band ever be 
part of the proceedings? The irony is 
that we have, even within our own de- 
nomination, professional musicians 
capable of providing something other 
than the safely familiar. 

I also wonder if the practice of hold- 
ing Congresses every four years is 
enough. Though the case for holding 
General Assemblies every two years, 
and alternating them with a Congress 
is, at least for the near future, dead, it 
may be that a Congress could be held 
at least every three years to the benefit 
of the church. Much planning is nec- 
essary, but with a long enough prepa- 
ratory period and two or more locales 
set in advance, it could happen. The 
other question is whether or not more 
frequent Congresses would lessen their 
impact. oO 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


gnashing of teeth. 


gin each summer. 

So this year, I thought that I might 
devote this space to “‘gathering up 
the fragments thereof’’ . or at 
least a few that sparkled in the dust 
enough to catch my eye. 


* OK OK K OK 


For a while, the enthusiasm to ex- 
press our concern about the crisis in 
family farming, and to expand it to 
include family-based fishing opera- 
tions, almost got the better of us. At 
first it appeared as if we would sim- 
ply include ‘‘fishing’’ in the 
statement on farming, but when it be- 
came clear that we might end up ob- 
jecting to the paving-over of prime 
fishing land, the proposed recom- 
mendations were redrafted. 


* KOK K * 


The Rev. Douglas Crocker, Chair- 
man of the Pension Board (and possi- 
bly the only clergyman who has a 
firm grasp of pension matters), made 
an additional contribution to Assem- 
bly by providing data with which a 
commissioner argued for the exten- 
sion of Church Growth’s mandate. 
Projecting from current declines in 
membership and increases in Budget 
support (and knowing that such pro- 
jections are dangerous), Mr. Crocker 
had calculated that by the year 2033, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will have one member, a woman, 
who will contribute $50,000,000 a 
year. 


* OK KK OK 


My vote for the most quotable 
quote of the Assembly goes to the 
Rev. Richard Sand. Speaking to an 


Remnants and reflections 


James Ross Dickey 


Tt is always a quantity of wretched surprises in the production of any is- 
sue of this magazine (or, any magazine for that matter). But this, the As- 
sembly issue, always provides more than most. If you open it to the centrefold 
and hold it to your ear, you will hear faint echoes of weeping and wailing and 


There is always too much copy. Imagine taking two jigsaw puzzles, mixing 
the pieces together, and trying to reassemble one of them. That’s the way we be- 


Overture regarding ministry to Na- 
tive peoples, Mr. Sand said: ‘*I don’t 
know, Moderator, it seems that nam- 
ing anything a priority in this Church 
is the kiss of death.’’ (Native work 
was named a national priority about 
seven years ago, and since then Na- 
tive work in Mr. Sand’s Synod has 
fallen by about 75 per cent). 


* Kk OK OK * 


Your correspondent observed and 
recorded most of the proceedings 
from the timekeepers’ box, between 
the two penalty boxes. It would have 
been interesting if the Moderator 
could have called penalties — two 
minutes for redundancy; five minutes 
for speaking to the wrong motion; a 
game misconduct for being the fifth 
speaker in favour of a motion that ev- 
eryone knew would pass from the 
moment it was introduced. 


* ok KK OK 


By Friday morning, some commis- 
sioners who had voted in favour of 
the recommendation that ‘‘baptized 
children of faith’’ be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion discovered that they 
weren’t certain that there was a uni- 
versal understanding of what ‘‘of 
faith’’ meant. Some held that it 
meant that they were simply part of 
the covenant community, children of 
parents who professed the faith; oth- 
ers thought that it meant that the chil- 
dren had faith themselves. But it was 
late in the Assembly: to re-open de- 
bate would have meant another sede- 
runt on Friday afternoon, so we will 
live with the ambiguity, as well as 
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the ambiguity as to who now is /egal- 
ly amember, until next year. 


* Kk KOK OK 


We will continue to live with an- 
other ambiguity as well. Two Over- 
tures questioning the priority and 
common sense of ‘‘liberty of con- 
science but not of action’’ concerning 
participation in the ordination of 
women were dealt with in terms of 
the rulings of previous Assemblies. 
We are left with what certainly is a 
Presbyterian ‘‘distinctive’’ on a mat- 
ter of the doctrine of ministry. Some- 
day it will resolve itself: Snow 
White’s prince did come. 


eee 


* OK OK OK * 

Chaplain Arnold Bethune brought 
a note of pastoral realism to the As- 
sembly (sometimes caught up, as all 
Assemblies are, in trying to solve the 
world’s ills in four or five days) by 
reminding the court of the number of 
people in chronic care homes, pris- 
ons, etc., who never receive the Sac- 
rament of Communion, who seldom 
receive even a Visit. 


* ok OK OK O* 


A military Chaplain, Captain D. 
Kettle, in addressing the Assembly, 
mentioned that, in coming to the Civ- 
ic Centre that morning, he had held a 
door open for a lady who said, 
‘Things must really be looking up 
for the Assembly when they can af- 
ford a doorman!”’ 

kok OK KX 


In light of this year’s concern with j 
the Loyal Addresses, it occurred to 
me that we could be saying the most 
outrageous things in the French trans- 
lations that are read out, and very few | 
(to our discredit) would know. Clar- }, 
ence McMullen, who is on sabbatical | 
in this country from India, told the } 
court that there are 16 official lan- 
guages in his country. I don’t expect 
that they follow our procedures with 
Loyal Addresses. oO 
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LETTERS 


Delighted by 
observations 


I was delighted by reading your 
observations on a letter by the Rev. 
Glen Davis in the April Record. 

There have been quite a few letters 
in the past year bashing South Africa, 
written, I am confident, by people 
who have never been in Africa, or as- 
sociated closely with any non-Cauca- 
sians, or know that it took 600 years 
from the first battle against dictator- 
ship in Britain to universal male suf- 
frage there. 

There are two sides to every story. 

R. J. Kilgour, 
Penticton, B.C. 


“A marvellous witness” 


I wish to share this most excellent 
story which I found during my re- 
search on Mahatma Gandhi — his 
views about Christ, the Bible, Chris- 
tianity, Missions and Christians. 

The story spins around Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Penny Anderson, born on 
June 27, 1874, at Guelph, Ontario. 
He ran a successful professional ca- 
reer in Toronto. He was latterly em- 
ployed by the Eastern Audit Compa- 
ny, Boston, Massachusetts. He held 
the rank of captain in the 30th Regi- 
ment ‘‘Wellington Rifles.’’ He was 
admitted as a Fellow of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, Ontario in 
June, 1900. 

He took an active part in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. He heard 


WaTson’s WORLD 
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I Don'T EXPECT OU “To 
APPRECIATE IT 


the cry of poor lepers of India in the 
first decade of this century, well 
ahead of Mother Teresa of Calcutta. 

This great Canadian, armed with 
the compassion and courage of 
Christ, went to India in September, 
1905. He took his own money with 
him. His friends and relatives backed 
him up with their fervent prayers. 

His mission station was Chandku- 
ri, in Bilaspur District of Central In- 
dia, now called Madhya Pradesh. He 
took charge of the second, in size and 
importance, of the asylums of the 
Mission to Lepers which is still in 
existence. 

In the newspaper India Opinion 
edited by Mahatma Gandhi, these 
words appear on April 11, 1908: 
‘* | Europeans go out from various 
countries to take up work, giving up 
their own pursuits. They are con- 
vinced that this is the best way of 
serving humanity. They look upon it 
as holy work, which will bring pros- 
perity to them and to their people. 
Mr. Anderson, a Canadian million- 
aire, has gone to work in these hospi- 
tals. ... Is there any reason why 
people, who so nobly serve humanity 
and from among whom thousands 
come forward for such work, should 
not prosper? Why indeed should they 
not rule? How can Indians expect to 
prosper if they refuse to shoulder 
their own burdens of this sort and for- 
sake what is clearly their own duty? 
_.. We must give thought to these 
matters. We look at the question only 


superficially, curse the British for de- 
nying our rights and feel triumphant 
when we have started an agitation to 
drive them out. But this way we only 
do ourselves harm. We forget the real 
cause. It may well be that the British 
preside over an empire and prosper 
because of the blessings of these lep- 
ers while we live in misery because 
of their curses.”’ 

It is amazing that no American or 
European shares this unique com- 
mendation from the pen of Mahatma 
Gandhi, only a Canadian. 

London Express paid this rare trib- 
ute to Mr. Anderson in May, 1910: 
‘*His is the highest ideal of unselfish 
service in the cause of humanity that 
modern history has to offer. What a 
marvellous witness for Christ.”’ 

Barkat Masih Khokhar, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Why free refreshments? 


Now that the furor over *‘Freema- 
sonry’’ is wearing down, thank good- 
ness, — for we in the Craft will just 
carry on — I would like to refer to an 
issue that has worried me for some 
time. 

I refer to the practice of providing 
free food, coffee, tea, etc., at all or 
most presbytery meetings. I fully re- 
alize that some would say we are in- 
vited into a church home which is 
tantamount to inviting a person or 
persons into one’s own home; but I 
see this in a different light. 

Always it is the women of the 


Noel Watson 


church who do the work and provide 
_ the food, etc., for the break in pres- 


bytery meetings. This is all very 
well, but we know that the women 
give all their efforts and money to the 
church, and I feel this is an imposi- 


tion in that a nominal charge is not 


made for the break period at pres- 
bytery meetings. 
It would be a poor elder or poor 


_ minister who could not afford a dol- 


lar for the break refreshments pro- 


_ vided. At the risk of becoming un- 


popular, I give you this suggestion. 
At least there will be some letters 


blasting me and even perhaps a few 
in favour. 


James M. Rae, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


Openness, frank 


speaking and 


mutual respect 


I wish to convey my thanks to the 
editor of The Record for printing the 
articles on a topic as controversial 
and sensitive as the Acquired Im- 
mune Deficiency Syndrome. Unless 
current trends change markedly, this 
disease will eventually affect virtual- 
ly all aspects of our society. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that the church 
begin to provide leadership in dealing 
with the spiritual, moral, and social 
issues which must be addressed be- 
cause of its presence. 

Mr. Robertson’s column alludes to 
some of the discomfort caused by the 
discussion of AIDS, and because of 
this, I congratulate you on your cour- 
age in starting a deliberate controver- 
sy in Dr. Thompson’s feature article. 
Although his argument appears to be 
based on some erroneous interpreta- 
tions of the medical and epidemiolo- 
gical facts about AIDS, I am not 
writing to rebut his specific argu- 
ments. My deepest misgivings about 
the article’s content are more funda- 
mental. 

The question discussed is whether 
or not to reveal the identity of AIDS 
patients. My concern is that this is 
not really the question that we should 
be addressing. In debating this reso- 
lution, we allow ourselves to discuss 
AIDS as a disease afflicting only 
‘other’ people; we then imply that it 
is by controlling these other people 


that AIDS itself will be contained. In 
truth, the prevention of AIDS lies, 
for the most part, in the control we 
exert over ourselves. 

Certainly, it is true that the disease 
does not arise de novo, but must be 
acquired from someone who is in- 
fected (who, incidentally, may or 
may not have AIDS). However, 
while Dr. Thompson alludes to the 
potential of disease transmission by 
non-sexual contact, such as to em- 
balmers and health care workers, the 
precautions currently taken to protect 
these people have been almost uni- 
versally successful. Further, the rou- 
tine screening of the blood supply 
which has occurred in Canada since 
1985 has severely limited the possi- 
bility of disease acquisition by this 
route, and is certainly a more effec- 
tive system than the screening of in- 
dividuals that Dr. Thompson sug- 
gests. 

The unfortunate point we are left 
with is that AIDS is primarily a sex- 
ually-transmitted disease. While in 
North America homosexual males 
were the first group to be dramati- 
cally affected, the medical commu- 
nity believes that heterosexual trans- 
mission will become _ increasingly 
common in years to come. This leads 
us to a fact that many of us have ac- 
knowledged for years: the most cer- 
tain way for an individual to avoid 
sexually-transmitted disease is not to 
control others who may have it, but 
to take responsibility for one’s own 
sexual behaviour. Thus, for The Re- 
cord to debate the question of ‘con- 
trol’ of victims is to dodge a much 
more salient, but uncomfortable is- 
sue. If stated as a question, this issue 
would be, ‘‘What should the church 
be doing to encourage responsible, 
ethical, Christian, sexual 
iour?”’ 


Certainly, public health officials 


have already begun to educate us 
about ‘safe’ sexual behaviour. AlI- 
most invariably, in any educational 
efforts of longer duration than a radio 
commercial, it is mentioned that mu- 
tual monogamy is the surest preven- 
tion. Other means of prevention, 
such as condoms, are presented as an 
alternative when these conditions are 
not met. However, secular or school- 
continued on page 35 


behav- 
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. . working through 
hot days. . . for 
the good of our 

little denomination 

— are they perhaps 

heroes of summer? 


the sun through the heavens, the al- 
ternation of light and darkness, the 
round of Nature. Each season had its 
special heroes, to tell of Winter dead- 
ness, return to life each Spring, of 
Summer fullness and Autumn decay. 

Are there still heroes of summer 
today? We tend to regard the past as 
full of heroes, exceptional individu- 
als. The present seems peopled by 
folk like ourselves, of middling vir- 
tues and vices, beset with doubts and 
half measures. But such diffidence 
about one’s contemporaries and in- 
flated regard of one’s predecessors is 
true of every generation. (On campus 
we still have absent-minded profes- 
sors, eccentrics and originals; and 
our students!). The next generation 
will look back and tell tall stories 
about us. Even that annual Assem- 


View from the ivory tower 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


HE ANTI-HEROES OF SUMMER 

We've heard of the ‘‘man for all seasons’? — Thomas More, whom play- 
wright Robert Bolt depicted as a man of principle, even in adversity, and unto 
death: ‘‘a man with an adamantine sense of his own self.’’ When Pilgrim finally 
made progress he found someone of the same type in Mr. Stand-fast. Like the 
classical heroes, they fulfil their destiny through a lone struggle, a tale of travel 
and trouble, of doom and resurrection. Odysseus, Beowulf, Arthur, Everyman: it 
includes you and me. The heroic journey shares in a cosmic Story — the path of 


bly, now numbering the 113th, a 
little band of professionals and ama- 
teurs (amateur —‘‘lover’’) working 
through hot days to catch up and look 
ahead for the good of our little de- 
nomination — are they perhaps 
heroes of summer? 

Today we model our church affairs 
not so much on Court as on Office. 
We rely on backroom “‘resource peo- 
ple’’ to provide data, printouts, stats 
and charts. In former generations it 
was the oratory, the debating stance 
of the courtroom, with its knowledge 
of cases and lore of precedents that 
provided the model. No wonder they 
look like Heroes! 

But there is a real problem with 
such heroics. It suffers from what 
historian Herbert Butterfield called 
the ‘‘Whig view of history.’’ It sees 
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‘ 


individual heroes as ‘‘making histo- 
ry’’ according to the Destiny which 
guides them and their nations. Its 
chief promoter was Thomas Carlyle 
(once a divinity student at Edin- 
burgh) in his work on the French 
Revolution, and his 1840 lectures 
‘‘On Heroes, Hero Worship and the 
Heroic in History.’’ The hero’s es- 
sential quality is an ‘‘Original In- 
sight’? into the ‘‘primal reality of 
things.’’ Carlyle seized on the pro- 
cess of history itself as the key to 
knowledge of reality. Here Napoleon 
becomes the Man of Destiny, nowa- 
days imitated by sabre-rattling Heads 
of State, both East and West. It’s the 
mythology in which most Presbyteri- 
ans were raised — the ‘‘heroes’’ of 
the Reformation and the Covenant 
(and 1925 and All That). 


Christians should be suspicious of 
heroes and heroics. Or rather, they 
should repudiate them in behalf of a 
different sort of character. Iris Mur- 
doch has called the two types ‘“exis- 
tential’? and ‘‘mystical’’ (her novels 
show the difference, between the 
Nice and the Good). The first asserts 
his will, seizes his destiny; the sec- 
ond seeks humility, affirming the 
Life which seeks its way through us 
— according to the Good News we 
have heard. The first kind of hero is 
noble but tragic, the second common 
and comic. How the latter will seem 
strange to the majority, who feed on 
the pop psychology of heroes! They 
will be considered anti-heroes, un- 
derground rebels, misfits. One who | 
marches to his own drummer will al- 
ways appear odd to the tone-deaf. 
Doing ‘‘one’s own’’ reflects the | 
Greek word idios, from which we get | 
both ‘‘idiosyncracy’’ and ‘‘idiot.’” | 
Dostoevsky’s splendid portrayal of 
Prince Myshkin as The Idiot reminds } 
us of the Russian tradition of “‘holy | 
fools,’’ adding their wondrous and 
awesome grace notes to the simple 
melody of ordinary life. They are 


good — for nothing. 

I recall heroes I have known. 
Some were great eccentrics of pulpit 
and presbytery — much oratory and a 
bit of ham; fierce in debate but warm 
in friendship. Banks Nelson of Ham- 
ilton, for whom I preached my first 
dismal sermon, for example; a cru- 
sader for reform of church and state; 
or Walter Bryden whose adamantine 
sense of why he was a Presbyterian 
touched a generation of theologues. I 
have visited with Jack McIntosh in 
Osaka, and Ruth Kao in Taipeh. I 
have known pacifists in ‘Britain, 
scarred with the invisible wounds of 
their protest, not to mention former 
students now witnessing in Korea 
and the Third World. But the true 
heroes are those ordinary women and 
men one encounters in the everyday. 
Some are philosophers, their doubts 
more serious than others’ faith; some 
are merely afflicted with joie de vivre 
| which overflows into word or song or 
behaviour shocking to the sober ma- 
jority; others are deep with thought 
and living related to mystical experi- 
ence, to revelation through pain and 
illness, to the ecstasy of love. 

I know that I have walked with 
heroes, and still do. But I have 
learned that it is better to let heroes 
| go, and make do with the ordinary. 
This is what I hear Jesus recommend- 
_ ing in the Sermon on the Mount and 

the parables. Also, today’s feminist 

theologians: trade in our old ideas of 
_ history and destiny, learn new words 
and better metaphors of power and 
_ politics — and of faith, religion, 
_ God. We have no time for heroes; 
| their heroics have taught us chiefly 
oppression and warfare, ideology and 
idolatry. Better these anti-heroes of 
| summer, playing out our little game 
of being God’s church and seeking 
his will. In Cornwall this June, for 
instance. Maybe such happenings tell 
more about the true shape of Destiny 
and the locus of Reality than the daily 
headlines, the rich and famous, the 
movers and shakers of world opinion 
and events. Maybe through such little 
ones is the rightful Kingdom an- 
nounced and even at hand. May be! 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Beyond ethnicity 


Tony Plomp 


“a \ \ } ell, Mr. Plomp,”’ said the cheery radio-voice of the interviewer at 
the other end of the telephone, ‘“‘what with Mr. Vander Zalm Pre- 
mier of B.C., and the Christian Labour Association as well as the Christian Heri- 
tage Party, and now The Presbyterian Church in Canada led by Dutch immi- 
grants, is this some sort of ‘take-over’ attempt?”’ 
It was my first-ever radio interview. ‘‘Careful, Tony,” I said to myself. My 
initial reaction had been to blurt out that I did not necessarily want to be asso- 
ciated with all of the above-named gentlemen. The tape was running. A col- 


_. . Dutch immigrant has been 


called to this high office 
in a church with such 


decidedly Scottish roots . 


league’s favourite saying came to 
mind, ‘‘If you ain’t Dutch, you ain't 
much!’’ Wisely, I kept my mouth 
shut. But the question had to be an- 
swered. ‘‘No,’’ I replied, with what 
was supposed to sound like a 
chuckle, ‘‘it’s probably Divine Prov- 
idence!’ 

When it was all over I hoped that 
this programme would have a limited 
audience. 

The question, however, has come 
up again and again, in one form or 
another. Is there some special signifi- 
cance to the fact that a former Dutch 
immigrant has been called to this 
high office in a church with such de- 
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cidedly Scottish roots? 

I would like to think that its signif- 
icance lies in the fact that it has no 
significance! Many ministers and 
elders may simply have voted for the 
name with the face to it; someone 
they recognized from his picture in 
this magazine, taking little or no no- 
tice of his ethnic antecedents. They 
might not even have been aware of 
my origins since my name is not all 
that recognizably Dutch. In fact, re- 
cently I came across the name 
‘‘Plompton,”” identifying a village 
somewhere in England. 

In any case, I would like to think 
that we are now living and working 
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in a church which has broken out of 
whatever restricting ethnicity once 
marked it. People of whatever race or 
ethnic background should be able to 
find a genuine spiritual home within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and do. This certainly has been my 
experience at most times. Just as 
Canada adopted me, so has our 
church. Just as Canada is marked by 
a rich pattern of cultural influences, 
so our church is opening its doors to, 
and is being renewed in its life and 
work by, the participation of peoples 
from many nations. We are becom- 
ing more cosmopolitan, with Hun- 
garians, Dutch, Chinese, Koreans, 


-Taiwanese and others being partners 


in the Gospel. 

There was a time when this may 
not have been true. While I was 
studying at Knox College, someone 
of some significance in our church 
suggested quite seriously that, with a 
name like mine, I would find it diffi- 
cult to ‘‘advance in the church,”’ as 
he put it. He felt that I should change 
my Christian name from the rather 
ordinary ‘‘Tony’’ (an Anglicized 
form of ‘‘Teunis,’’ unpronounceable 
by English-speaking Canadians, un- 
less they know Greek!) to *‘Antho- 
ny,’’ or insert a ‘‘Van’’ in-between 
my Christian name and surname. A 
prefixed ‘‘Mac’’ or ‘‘Mc’’ might 
help, I suggested in jest. He felt a to- 
tal name-change would be prefera- 
ble! The fact was, he insisted, with 
such a pedestrian, ‘‘foreign-sound- 
ing’’ name as mine, my future was 
decidedly limited within The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

I am glad our church has proved 
him wrong. ; 


Educational television should be 
absolutely forbidden. It can only lead 
to. unreasonable disappointment 
when your child discovers that the 
letters of the alphabet do not leap up 
out of books and dance around with 
royal-blue chickens. 

Fran Lebowitz 
Social Studies 


That the vulgar express their 
thoughts clearly is far from true; and 
what perspicuity can be found among 
them proceeds not from the easiness 
of their language, but the shallow- 
ness of their thoughts. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson 
The Idler, 1758. 


‘*There is no life without prayer,”’ 
says the Russian philosopher Vasilii 
Rozanov. ‘‘Without prayer there is 
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only madness and horror.”’ 

‘‘That’s your opinion; you’re enti- 
tled to it,’’ says our secular society. 

The problem a believer faces is 
that belief has been made a subjective 
thing in a pluralistic society. Some- 
one who tries to base his or her life 
on the conviction that we are called 
into being by what Dante called ‘‘the 
love which moves the sun and stars”’ 
is faced with a system which nec- 
essarily regards this as one of many 
opinions, and can regard it as no 
more than that. Secularism has at one 
and the same time freed belief, and 
limited its shared meaning. Belief is 
no longer attached to respectability, 
or to political power, and this is as it 
should be. It is a good thing that the 
only good reason to be a believer to- 
day is because you believe. 
John Garvey 
The Pluralism Puzzle 


COVENANT COMMUNITY 


It is our belief that no writer can 
improve his work until he discards 
the dulcet notion that the reader is 
feeble-minded, for writing is an act 
of faith, not a trick of grammar. As- 
cent is as the heart of the matter 
BE st san a writer who questions the 
capacity of the person at the other 
end of the line is not a writer at all, 
merely a schemer. 

E.B. White 
The Second Tree From The Corner 


The moralist is depressed by the 
difference between the way men are 
and the way they ought to be; the hu- 
morist is delighted by the difference 
between the way men are and the 
way they pretend to be. 

Richard Needham 
The Wit and Wisdom 


O 


Applications invited for 
E.H. JOHNSON EXCHANGE 
with the 
Church of Central Africa, Presbyterian 
Blantyre Synod, Malawi 


The exchange will be for a 4-8 week period at 
the convenience of the CCAP and the Exchange 
Fellow, before the end of 1988. 


Applicants should be over 21 years of age, may 
be clergy or lay person, male or female. He/She 
should have experience and some current in- 
volvement in some local, regional, or national 
activity/ministry of the P.C.C. Couples or 
threesome may apply if they are prepared to con- 
tribute to the expenses. 


Inquiries and/or applications outlining reasons 
for interest in this exchange should be addressed to the 
E.H. Johnson Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 by October 1, 1987. 
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One of the most exciting developments 
within the Presbyterian Church is the re- 
cent establishment of Covenant Commu- 
nity by the Synod of British Columbia. The 
purpose of Covenant Community is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to 

1) study God’s Word in the context of 
Christian community, 

2) discover, over an extended period of 
time, their gifts for ministries, 

3) exercise their gifts, gain self-confidence, 
and learn how to be of service to the church 
as knowledgeable and informed members, 
and 

4) develop and articulate their faith in a Re- 
formed and Presbyterian context. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Two four-month semesters 

commence September, 1987. 
Inquiries concerning registration, fees, fi- 
nancial support, and 1987 Summer 
Schools, are welcome. Please write the 
Dean, the Rev. Wayne H. Stretch, at 531 
Herbert Street, Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


TV information: the public trust 


N | orth American television has come through many phases since it was in- 
troduced to us. It’s been almost half a century since that rectangular box, 
with its flickering black-and-white images, captured centre stage and began to 
dominate the leisure hours of millions of families. And now, the introduction of 
colour and the growth in the number of stations and programmes have given the 
medium new variety and vitality, and made it even more pervasive as TV contin- 
ues to wield enormous influence over our power structures and way of life. 
There are times when it looks as though the late Andy Warhol’s prediction of 


everyone on the planet being famous 
for fifteen minutes is, in fact, coming 
true — through television. Witness 
the recent revelations that have thrust 
a hitherto unknown model and ac- 
tress named Donna Rice into the 
spotlight as she became the pivotal 
force in the destruction of the presi- 
dential hopes of former senator, Gary 
Hart. There was Richard Secord, the 
decorated general, who became the 
king of the mercenaries during the 
Iran-Contra hearings. And of course 
there are the countless sports heroes 
and lottery winners who step forward 
to collect their brief moment of star- 
dom and then quietly retreat into the 
shadows. 


TV continues to 


wield enormous 
influence over 
our power 
structures 
and way of life. 


The current convulsions in tele- 
vision, both in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, will not leave the medium 
weakened, but will probably help to 
clarify its purpose as we head toward 
the end of the century. They will also 
illuminate TV’s place in our electron- 
ic future as an important purveyor of 
information. 

A survey carried out this year for 
the Television Information Office in 
the United States found that half the 
American public cited television as 
their only source of news; more than 
ever before. Two-thirds of the re- 
spondents said they relied on tele- 
vision for most of their news, as 
compared with 36 per cent who 
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looked mostly to newspapers. The 
gap between the print and broadcast 
media was the widest ever found. 
The survey results were released at 
the same time as news departments in 
TV organizations found themselves 
being asked to make cutbacks. The 
cuts were probably inevitable, given 
the enormous growth of TV news de- 
partments over the last several years 
when TV profits were rolling in. The 
trimming has now been completed, 
and the exercise has had a positive ef- 
fect in forcing TV stations’ owners 
and managers to restate their commit- 
ments to news programming both in 
Canada and the United States. 

We saw the US Congress establish 
a committee to investigate whether or 
not the cutbacks at the networks 
would damage the ability of news di- 
visions to continue to deliver an ef- 
fective national service. In Canada, 
where both public and private broad- 
casters have had to cope with scaling 
down the size of their operations, we 
have seen an equal measure of public 
concern. The reason for the high de- 
gree of public interest in the fortunes 
of news organizations is based on the 
most fundamental fact of broad- 
casting. Those who are licenced and 
given the privilege of using the air- 
waves must regard the carriage of in- 
formation as a public trust. 

While the American public has a 
right to be concerned, Canadians 
have an even greater reason to be vig- 
ilant about the quantity and quality of 
news programmes. We are a large 
country with a small population. The 
back-and-forth passing of news about 
our various activities is vital to the 
functioning of our democracy and, 
some would argue, even to the future 
of the Canadian confederation. This 


reality must be weighed carefully | 


when politics and profit fluctuations 
demand equal time in the consider- 
ation of TV’s next decade. 
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tn Growing Views 


LET’S GET GROWING 


Committ©® 


The setting we chose was Banff, Alberta. 
Ah, the mountains! They were at their usual grandeur. . . 
so majestic. The setting was perfect. Spring had sprung. 
The air was warm. It was the last of the ski season and the 
streets were filled with well-tanned young people — all 
with that extra bounce to their step that one can receive 
from spring skiing. 


I drove up to the conference with one of the partici- 
pants, a young engineer from one of our northern towns. 
He was so refreshing. I thought to myself, the Presbyteri- 
an Church must be doing something right when we can 
attract the likes of this young man! 


Arriving at Banff we were met with the friendly face of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church. If you’ve never been 
there you’ve got a treat coming! | will remember the 
warm feeling in my heart as we sang Dr. Breisch’s hymn 
at the closing service. 


_ “Let's get growing’’ was the theme of the church con- 
ference. This was our first attempt at holding such a con- 
ference under the direction of the Synod Church Growth 
Committee banner. All the presbyteries participated. It 
was a SUCCESS. 


The theme speaker was the Rev. Ron Van Auken. He 
did an excellent job. He set the tone with a fine opening 
address and closed the conference with an inspiring talk 
in which he urged us to be like Caleb and be bearers of a 
positive message. He said that our vision of church 
growth had to be large enough that others could set aside 
their fears. Many of us fail to see the opportunities for 
church growth. In some cases, we have lost our sense of 
mission. We need not be afraid of church growth as we 
have the assurance of the gospel. We should try to be full 
of joy and motivated towards church growth. If you’re 
from a congregation that has poor self-esteem, then cre- 
ate change. Help members with evangelism. We must 
make every endeavour to remove any spiritual stagna- 
tion. Remember that God can change things. 


There were four workshops. One was on ‘‘Reaching 
out to people who don’t come to us’ conducted by Dr. 
Frank Breisch. The second was on ‘“‘Dealing with Visi- 
tors’ by Dr. Gerry Graham. The third concerned ‘‘Assim- 
ilating visitors/adherents/new members’? and was con- 
ducted by John Watson, and the fourth, ‘Keeping peo- 


Sheila Kirkland led musical interludes. 


ple in the church . . . Closing the back door,” was con- 
ducted by Ron Van Auken. 


Sheila Kirkland led several enjoyable musical inter- 
ludes. It was such an advantage to have someone like 
Sheila at the conference. Another highlight was the ban- 
quet — fine food, excellent entertainment and great 
fellowship. 


God blessed this conference. | know we came away 
strengthened by the Holy Spirit, each having a little more 
knowledge, a plan, and revitalized enthusiasm. You 
should plan to catch the next conference with us, or one 


in your area! John Watson 


John Watson is clerk of session at St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, a member of the Church 
Growth Committee of the Presbytery of 
Calgary-Macleod, and assistant principal of 
Sir Winston Churchill High School in Cal- 


gary. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 137 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Advertisement 


Th 


113th 


General Assembly | 


Cornwall, Ontario 


Text: James Ross Dickey 


ie human need to classify, to categorize, shows itself no less at 
General Assembly than anywhere else. Because the Editor of this 
magazine has had a perspective of eleven Assemblies in a row, because 
he is, by the terms of the job, present at each Assembly for the dura- 
tion, and because people often feel the need for a break and wander back 
to the press desk for a little ‘light’ conversation (less filling), I frequent- 
ly am asked to characterize or to sum up the process unfolding before 


all. “What is your ‘hook’ this time?” 


I never really know until the 
Assembly is over, and sometimes 
am unsure even then. However, I 
am reasonably content with the 
description of the One Hundred 
and Thirteenth General Assembly 
as being “‘fitful.” 

When two entire reports from 


major Boards — the Board of 
World Mission and the Board of 
Congregational Life — pass in 


less than half an hour, with no de- 
bate, and the Loyal Addresses 
take the five days to be approved; 
when the report of the WMS 
(Eastern Division) engenders sub- 
stantial debate and many other re- 
ports have the recommendations 
passed by votes of six to nothing 


with two hundred abstentions 
.. . “fitful” seems to be the right 
word. 

The weather too was fitful. We 
had just about everything except 
snow. There was even a tornado 
watch on the Tuesday. That same 
evening electrical power was off 
almost everywhere in Cornwall 
except for a small area near the 
river —- an area which enclosed 
the Cornwall Civic Centre, where 
Assembly was meeting. 

The Civic Centre itself was spa- 
cious, cavernous After 
opening in St. John’s Presbyteri- 
an Church, Assembly conducted 
its business in the arena, the 
home of the Cornwall Royals 


even. 
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hockey team. Commissioners and 
visitors occupied less than half of 
the ice surface (iceless, of course). 
The Moderator and Clerks were 
on a raised platform, in front of a 
blue curtained backdrop, on left 
wing at the centre ice red line. 
The commissioners were arranged 
in a semi-circle around them, 
seated at long tables. All the ad- 
vertisements on the boards facing 
the commissioners had been cov- | 
ered by stapling white sheets of — 
paper over them. Whether this — 
step was taken for aesthetic rea-— 
sons, to avoid distracting the 

commissioners, or perhaps even” 
more to the point — to avoid giv-_ 
ing the impression that Assembly 
was being sponsored — I don’t) 
know. Banners representing the” 
creeds of the Christian Church 

were hung so as to flank the podi- | 
um on both sides. The setting, 
taken as a whole, was impressive. ‘ 
The banks of royal blue seats (it~ 
must be one of the finest arenas” 
anywhere in which to  watc 


a 


hockey — the sight lines are su- 
perb), the network of orange 
girders forming a tracery across 
the ceiling creating an industrial 
gothic effect, and, above all, the 
idea of being in an arena, albeit an 
indoor one, made the atmosphere 
more fitting than some had antic- 
ipated. One commissioner, 
looking out over the scene for the 
first time, asked “I see the Chris- 
tians; when do the lions arrive?” 
Each year it seems as if one re- 
port in particular gets thrown to 
the lions. Last year it was the re- 
port of the Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs. This year it was 
the report of the Committee on 
Church Doctrine. Not that it 1s 
ever as fierce or bloody a business 
as the metaphor might imply, 
but the debate on the admission 
of baptized children to Holy 
Communion did take longer than 
any other item on the agenda. 
Through that debate, and all oth- 
ers, the Moderator, the Reverend 
Tony Plomp, maintained a firm 


-and knowledgeable hand on the 


chair — to the surprise of no one, 
or at least to no one familiar with 
his column in this magazine. 

His knowledge of church or 
‘canon’ law was displayed very 
early in the Assembly, in dealing 
with a request from a presbytery 
that had met to ordain a graduate 
on the Sunday evening Assembly 
opened. Lower courts are, by 
church law, not supposed to meet 
when a higher court is in session, 
and the presbytery asked Assem- 


_bly to “homologate”’ their action. 


‘“Homologate” is a word (like 
“sederunt’’) preserved largely by 


Presbyterians gathered in solemn 


. 
. 


| 


assembly. It means that approval 
is given retroactively to an action 
taken on behalf of the court. Mr. 


Would you want to argue church law with this man? 
Mr. Tony Plomp, not missing a thing. 


Plomp pointed out that we 
couldn't homologate an action 
specifically proscribed, but that 
we could “condone with regret.” 
This was the action taken. On 
such nuances our reputation for 
doing things “‘decently and in or- 
der” rests, and on such precise 
judgment the authority of the 
Moderator was quickly estab- 
lished. 

Of course, 
when more than judicial precision 
is demanded of the Moderator. 
Such an occasion arose during the 
last sederunt, on Friday morning, 
when a woman commissioner 
from Brampton Presbytery, par- 
ticipating in the discussion and 
debate on the presence of baptized 


there are times 


children at Communion, express- 
ed her desire to share her “gift” 
with the Assembly. After a few 
questions from the Moderator, it 
became clear that she wished to 
‘speak in tongues’ and was confi- 
dent that there was someone pre- 
sent who would interpret “what 
God had to say to the Assembly 
this morning.” Mr. Plomp as- 
sured her that he accepted her 
claim to this gift and to the prob- 
ability that someone would inter- 
pret her utterances, but gently in- 
sisted that the floor of the Assem- 
bly was not the place to display 
it. The commissioner was insis- 
tent, but so was the Moderator. 
She asked where the proper place 
would be if not here, and Mr. 
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“| guess the worst moment came when we discovered that someone 
had ordered raisin bread for the Communion service.” 

Fred Rennie, host minister for Assembly, being interviewed by 
Rosalie MacEachern, The Standard-Freeholder, Cornwall. 

(No, there really wasn’t a problem with the bread.) 


Plomp suggested that her own 
congregation would be better. Fi- 
nally, the Moderator had to end 
the discussion by recognizing an- 
other speaker who had ap- 
proached another microphone. 
The woman commissioner left the 
Assembly, and Mr. Plomp apol- 
ogized for the necessity of having 
to hurt a fellow commissioner. 
Given the nature of the debate, 
and the tension of the moment, 
he really had no option. 

The logistics of this Assembly 
were more complex than most, 
given the lack of one central site 
for residence accommodation and 
meeting space. The Host Com- 
mittee, co-chaired by Mrs. Eileen 
Gillette and Mr. Wes Libbey, 
handled the problem superbly. 
The commissioners were housed 


minster. 


in the residence of St. Lawrence 
College, and in a number of mo- 
tels. Shuttle buses were laid on to 
get everybody where they were 
supposed to be on time. St. 
John’s hosted the commissioners 
for breakfast each morning, and 
the congregations of Glengarry 
Presbytery provided a special din- 
ner on the Wednesday morning. 
For commissioners choosing not 
to venture forth on the “free” 
time Wednesday night, the con- 
gregation of St. John’s provided 
the option of attending a special 
play, based on their own bicen- 
tennial. 

Press coverage, as usually hap- 
pens when Assembly ventures 
away from Toronto, was more at- 


tentive, with reporters from the 
Cornwall Standard-Freeholder and 
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“We have lots of shuttle buses but none run to Vancouver.” 
Don Roberts (left), of the Local Arrangements Committee, confer- 
ring with ruling elder, Robert W. Cathro, of the Presbytery of West- 


the Ottawa Citizen present almost 
daily. Little was picked up on the 
wire service, however. The Pope’s 
visit to Poland rather dominated 
the religious news throughout the 
Assembly week. Perhaps our Ecu- 
menical Relations Committee 
could ask. . . no, I suppose not. 
One other small bit of back- 
ground colour: the Moderator had 
the most spacious and well- 
equipped rooms for his personal 
use that I have ever seen. The 
suite is frequently used for host- 
ing entertainers booked to per- 
form at the Civic Centre. Pictures 
of Roy Orbison, Liberace, Kenny 
Rodgers and others decorated the 
walls. I haven’t been asked for one 
of the Moderator to add to their 


collection, but I stand ready. 
* * * * * 


| 
| 
| 


Ts superstitious needn’t have worried. The one hundred and thirteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly could hardly have had more favourable conditions for its 
opening day. Pentecost can override superstition any day. 

Though the weather was overcast and cool, the threatened thunderstorms never 
precipitated, making travelling pleasant and lowering the temperature in a 
jammed-to-overflowing St. John’s Presbyterian Church by a few degrees. More- 
over, unexpectedly warm weather late in May and earlier in June brought on the 
shad fly plague a week or so early, leaving nothing but the odd insect corpse by 


Assembly week. (For those of you 


who did not have the privilege of 


growing up along the St. Lawrence, a 
word of explanation is probably in or- 
der. The shad fly is a small, brown, 


non-biting insect about one-and-a-half 


centimetres long, that invades the 
towns along a stretch of the St. Law- 


rence, usually from a point down river 


from Cornwall to just above Prescott, 
for about a week every year. Though 
they don’t bite, they arrive in hordes. 


The theology of the region has it that 


The Opening Worship Service 


St. John’s Church, Cornwall, cele- 
brates its 200th Anniversary this year, 
the largest congregation and church in 
historic Glengarry Presbytery. 
As usual on Assembly openings, the 
church was filled to overflowing, with 
a number of worshippers having to fol- 
low the service on closed-circuit TV in 
the auditorium. The beige, panelled 
_ walls are intersected with lathe work in 
dark stained wood, giving the effect of 
sitting inside a two-tone painting from 
the later work of Dutch painter Mon- 
drian. These walls rang to the sound of 
(by now) traditional hymn-sing, led by 
Mr. Rick Forrester of St. John’s. Mr. 
Forrester, emboldened by the enthu- 
_siasm of the participants, suggested 
that the hymn-sing close with *‘All 
Praise To Thee My God This Night’’ 
_— sung as a four-part round. By the 
second attempt, there were at least 
three-and-a-half parts. The Rev. Fred 
Rennie, minister of St. John’s, led in 
_ the service of worship, assisted by the 
Rev. Karen Hincke of St. Columba 
~ Church, Kirkhill (a more typical parish 
designation in Glengarry Presbytery 
would be hard to find indeed); Mrs. 
Carolyn Barclay, Chairman, Music 
and Worship Committee, St. John’s; 
and the Clerk of Session of St. John’s, 
_ Mr. George Van Beek. 
Dr. Charles Hay, outgoing Modera- 


God intended to hold them in reserve 
as one last plague for the Egyptians, 
should the loss of the first-born son 
have no effect.) 

One final and obvious piece of se- 
rendipity, or of providential benevo- 
lence since we are hewing a theologi- 
cal line, was the unexpected (at least to 
us) re-broadcast of our new Modera- 
tor’s worship service, filmed a year 
ago in Richmond, B.C., for CBC 
TV’s ‘‘Meeting Place’’! 


tor, preached on the text ‘‘I was in the 
city of Joppa praying: and in a trance I 
saw a vision, a certain vessel descend, 
as it had been a great sheet, let down 
from heaven by four corners; and it 
came even to me:”’ (Acts 11:5). His ti- 
tle was ‘‘ Vision Incorporated.”’ 

Dr. Hay began with the admission 
that he had never had a vision, and that 
he was not very impressed by those 
who had — including such as Oral 
Roberts. Presbyterians, he said, were 
not much taken with visions. To his 
knowledge, neither Calvin nor Knox 
had ever had one, or at least never 
talked about it if they had. The five 
years that Dr. Hay had spent in admin- 
istration left littke room for visions, 
living, as he was, by a five-year plan, 
but mostly living one day at a time. 

He suggested that it is in the details 
of life that we come up against either 
God or the Devil. “‘If you’re not too 
certain about that,’’ he said, ‘‘just 
watch and listen during the next few 
days.’’ The Bible is, very often, both 
specific as to detail and prescriptive. 
Peter knew the details, and knew what 
was and was not permitted. ‘‘Imagine 
quoting scripture to the Almighty to 
prove Him wrong!’’ (Dr. Hay also 
thought that this might be an avenue of 
action for Oral Roberts.) 

People like to have specific com- 
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Fortunately, we were not “held over” for an- 
other week. 


mands: they eliminate ambiguity, pro- 
vide a kind of clarity . . . and limits — 
like modern-day ‘job descriptions.’ 
We like ‘‘prescriptive specificity.’’ 

Exclusion is not what the Kingdom 
is about. Grace embraces all. Power, 
motivation and passion flowed from 
Peter’s vision. The Kingdom for is 
also the Kingdom against — against 
all that works to make citizens “second 
class,’ that pushes people to the mar- 
gins. 

Quoting from Karl Barth — a little 
uncertainly, but with the comfort that 
‘‘there will only be a couple of people 
here who will bother to delve into 
Barth to check me out’’ — he agreed 
with Barth that the Church begins in 
the wrong place. Too often we begin 
with the reality around us, working 
from the ‘real’ determinatives of the 
world situation to the possible. Why 
not, asked Barth and Hay, begin with 
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OUR reality, the reality that grace has 
intruded on our world in the person of 
Christ, and begin from here to move 
toward the possible? 

With the world’s reality we will al- 
ways have the poor with us; there will 
be wars and rumours of wars. But be- 
ginning with the reality of grace, all 
things become possible. ‘‘We begin 
here, where the body broken and the 
blood outpoured constitute the new 
reality. 

**Maybe the reality is that Presbyte- 
rians don’t have visions; but visions 
are not normative in themselves. We 
have insight and we respond to in- 
sight.’’ Presbyterians rank well in in- 
sight, comprehension and understand- 
ing. What is primary is clear feeling 
and warm thinking. In our insights we 
need passion *‘Insight and passion are 
born here: renewal here!”’ 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion 
was celebrated in dignified, traditional 
fashion, with the Setting Apart of the 
Elements, the Fraction of the El- 
ements, the Agnus Dei. The congrega- 
tion was served first, then the elders 
and the ministers. During the distribu- 
tion, the organist played familiar 
hymns such as “‘The Old Rugged 
Cross,’’ ““Rescue the Perishing,’’ and 
*“We Have Heard A Joyful Sound.’’ 


The main item of business at this, 
and all first sessions of Assembly, was 
the election of the new Moderator. The 
name of the Moderator-Designate, the 
Rev. Tony Plomp, was placed in nom- 
ination and was unopposed. He was 
the unanimous choice of the 113th 
General Assembly, having been cho- 
sen Moderator-Designate in the usual 
way, by a national ballot of ministers 
and representative elders. 

While Mr. Plomp retired to don the 
Moderatorial robes, Dr. Hay, as is the 
custom, was called upon to speak 
briefly about his Moderatorial year. 
‘‘This is the first speech I have made 
with a scheduled interrruption,’’ he 
began. ‘‘I suppose that you might like 
to know that over the past year I have 
delivered 75 speeches and sermons 
and that I have slept in 68 beds.’’ Ona 
more serious vein, he went on to thank 
the church, saying that he and his wife 
treasured the hospitality and the el- 
ement of trust afforded them. He 


“So | can’t demand a re-count?” 


The moment when the Moderatorial authority changes hands (in a sense). 
Left: The Reverend Tony Plomp; right: Dr. Charles Hay. 


spoke of the ways congregations 
opened their doors, the ways people 
opened their homes . . . and the way 
quite a few opened their hearts. 

His visit to Central America, about 
which he has written and spoken ex- 
tensively, was the most traumatic. “‘It 
opened our eyes as nothing else .. . 
I’m convinced that the benefit from 
much of our mission programme ac- 
crues to us.”’ 

When the new Moderator still had 
not yet appeared on the scene, Dr. Hay 
said ‘‘If he doesn’t come soon, we’re 
all in trouble!’’ But he did appear 
shortly thereafter, and was installed in 
office by Dr. Hay, by the authority of 
the General Assembly. 

Among the new Moderator’s first 
remarks . . . ‘‘Sometimes life is filled 
with incredible surprises. I remember 
when I received the telephone call 
from Dr. Roberts (Clerk of Assem- 
bly). It was 8:32 a.m., precisely, my 
time. My reaction was ‘Holy 
Smokes!’’’ This was not, Mr. Plomp 
assured us, a reference to either per- 
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sonal habits or to the method of elec- 
tion, but of astonishment and shock. 
He thanked the many people who had 
responded to the news with letters of 
support and congratulations, but added 
that he was restored quickly to a prop- 
er humble perspective by the first re- 
sponse to the news release concerning 
his nomination. The press release was 
picked up by the local paper, and dealt 
with ... in the gossip column *“*Lu- 
lu’s News’’ under the lead ‘*Top Col- 
lar.”’ 

Mr. Plomp mentioned that at one 
other Assembly he had heard a Moder- 
ator address the court in Gaelic. He 
followed suit by addressing the court 
in Dutch, his own native tongue, say- 
ing “‘I shall do my best.’’ This com- 
ment, quite probably the first Dutch 
words ever spoken ‘‘for the record’’ in 
Assembly, brought forth spontaneous 
applause from the many people present 
who shared that heritage. It was a gen- 


uinely warm moment. (See also the © 


‘‘From the Moderator’? column, on 
page ten of this issue.) 
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Biss following account of the proceedings is selective and unofficial. It is se- 
lective with a view to conveying news of decisions that bear directly on the 
life and/or assumed interests of the average Presbyterian in the pew. It is unofficial 
because the only official account of the proceedings, decisions and policies will be 
found in the Acts and Proceedings, copies of which will be sent to every minister 
and representative elder this fall. They will also be available on a first-come basis, 
to any who wish to purchase them at a cost of $7 per copy for Presbyterians and $9 
for non-Presbyterians by writing to the General Assembly Office, 50 Wynford 


Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


The transcription of the decision-making process will not be strictly chronologi- 
cal, but rather by board, committee, or general subject matter. 


Administrative Council 
Though it is no more than the con- 
figuration of the alphabet that puts the 
Administrative Council first in the in- 
dex of Assembly reports, it is of pri- 
mary importance in other ways. No 
recommendation having to do with the 
expenditure of money, or the raising of 
money, made by any standing Board 
or Committee, even if approved by 


_ Assembly, can finally be enacted with- 


out approval of the Administrative 
Council. So much of this report can be 
found ‘‘between the lines’’ of other re- 
ports, and much is ‘written,’ each 
year, between Assemblies, in the two 
full meetings and numerous sub-com- 
mittee meetings of Council. 

The recommendation from Admin- 
istrative Council that gave rise to most 


_ debate this year was ‘‘That the General 


Assembly approve the principle of the 
Church’s colleges charging tuition fees 
to students certified by a presbytery of 
the Church . . .’’ Council was to de- 
termine the amount this November and 
tuition was to be charged beginning in 


September, 1988. 


This recommendation arose from 


- discussions in the Council on the Col- 


leges’ finances — discussions that 


_ have gone on for some time, but have 


taken on a new urgency with a fall in 


| investment revenue experienced by the 
- Colleges and a deficit situation that is 
_ deepening. (The Knox College cam- 
- paign, successful as it was, addressed 


| necessary capital expenditures, not op- 


erating expenses.) Our Colleges are 


the last not to charge tuition, at least 


among the Protestant schools. 
Glen Davis (East Toronto) moved 


_ that the recommendation be referred to 


the Board of Ministry to consult with 


the Colleges and report back to the 


114th General Assembly. The Board 


of Ministry would determine the effect 
on students and potential students of 
this change. William Klempa (Montre- 
al), Principal of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, spoke against the motion to refer, 
pointing out that this matter had been 
under discussion for seven years, and 
that all the Colleges were in agreement 
that this was a needed innovation. In 
the following discussion concern was 
expressed that some students couldn’t 
afford tuition. Others felt that the certi- 
fying presbyteries might be asked to 
pick up the cost for their students and 
therefore they should be consulted 
first. The motion to refer was put to a 
vote and defeated. 

Debate continued on the motion, 
with speakers being almost evenly di- 
vided on whether or not the imposition 
of tuition fees would be an unneces- 
sary and indeed unbearable obstacle to 
those studying for the ministry. Fred 
Metzger (Westminster) described the 
situation in his congregation of a can- 
didate for ministry for whom the addi- 
tion of tuition fees would indeed be a 
financial hardship. Like many such, 
this man was married, with family re- 
sponsibilities. One of the great ‘‘sell- 
ing points’’ of our Colleges was the 
fact that they were tuition-free. On the 
other side, Sheina Smith (Montreal), 
pointed out that Christians studying to 
be doctors, nurses, or preparing for 
other professions, had to pay tuition — 
what was singular about candidates for 
ministry? 

Several theology students among 
the Young Adult Observers were given 
permission to speak, and were as di- 
vided on the recommendation as the 
other speakers. A woman student from 
Knox told the Court that she would be 
approximately $40,000 in debt on 


graduation, but that she was in favour 
of the recommendation. Others said 
that even the amount of $700 a year 
(the estimated cost of tuition) would be 
a crippling hardship. Two commis- 
sioners felt that if one were truly 
called, the money would be provided 
by God somehow, and recounted in- 
stances in their own lives where mon- 
ey came from unexpected sources in 
the nick of time. However, the reve- 
nue from tuition was felt to be relative- 
ly insignificant to the Colleges’ bud- 
gets. After David Thompson (Strat- 
ford-Huron) spoke to the effect that 
this suggestion probably took root in 
lean financial times, whereas now the 
financial situation was under control, 
an immediate vote was called for. The 
motion to call an immediate vote 
passed, and the recommendation was 
defeated. No tuition fees. 

This report encompassed a **good- 
bye’’ and a ‘‘hello.’’ Dr. Everett H. 
Bean retired this year as Deputy Clerk. 
Dr. Bean has served many Assemblies 
in his capacity as Deputy Clerk, and 
that is only a part of his valuable con- 
tribution to our church’s life. He was 
suitably thanked by the Moderator pro 
tem, Dr. Hay, and received a standing 
ovation from the Assembly. (Standing 
ovations were much rarer at this As- 
sembly, and therefore much more 
meaningful.) The present Moderator 
was approved as a Deputy Clerk 
(hence his absence from the chair for 
this report). Now, in each issue of this 
magazine from July to June, 1988, you 
will have before you the wisdom of the 
Moderator, a Deputy Clerk of Assem- 
bly, and the experience of the best 
‘‘answer man’’ in the business — all 
in one package and two columns! 

On the same subject, Assembly ap- 
proved a recommendation whereby the 
Clerks would no longer be designated 
‘‘First’’ and ‘“‘Second’’ Deputy Clerk, 
but simply as “‘Deputy Clerk of Gen- 
eral Assembly.’’ 

Several Overtures  (appeals/re- 
quests) concerning the implication of 
the medical/dental plan put in place by 
the last Assembly, fell to the Adminis- 
trative Council to deal with. 

Some of the points raised in the 
Overtures will be monitored by the 
Council in the coming year, but the 
plan remains in place and is working 
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satisfactorily. In reply to an Overture 
from the Presbytery of Assiniboia 
which pointed out the perceived ineq- 
uity of congregations in Saskatchewan 
having to pay for a plan that provided 
some of the same benefits already cov- 
ered by the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment, Council pointed out that there 
was really no way to tailor a national 
plan so that it could take into account 
regional or personal variables. More- 
over, the plan had been implemented 
in conjunction with a minimal increase 
in the basic stipend. In other words, 
ministers were given the medical/den- 
tal plan in lieu of the normal cost of 
living increase, the difference to the 
congregations being only $100 more 
for the implementation of the plan in- 
stead of normal increase in stipend. 
The plan has been welcomed by a 


Church Doctrine 

The longest debate at the 113th 
General Assembly revolved around 
recommendation one of the report of 
the Committee on Church Doctrine. 
As they presented it, it read ‘‘That ses- 
sions be encouraged to invite baptized 
children from about ages 8-10 to the 
Lord’s Table. This would involve 
prior consultation with and permission 
from the child’s parents, and careful 
instruction in the meaning of the Sac- 
rament.”’ 

The Committee’s report pointed out 
that this matter had been before the 
church, in one form or another, for 
‘“some twenty years.’’ The 112th Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized a referral to 
presbyteries and sessions that posited 
three different responses to the ques- 
tion. Position ‘A’ argued that ‘‘all bap- 
tized children should be admitted.’’ 
Position ‘B’ outlined the reasons for 
continuing the practice of deferring ad- 
mission until mid-adolescence, when a 
certain level of ‘‘faith and maturity’’ 
has been reached. Position ‘C’ set 
forth arguments for admitting children 
at a younger age, “‘for example 7 to 9 
years,’ after some rudimentary in- 
struction in the essentials of the faith 
and the meaning of the Sacrament. 

The Convener of the Committee, 
Jan S. Wishart (Newfoundland), noted 
at the outset that the ‘‘majority were 
satisfied with the present arrange- 


large majority of ministers and congre- 
gations. Those who have objections 
will, as has been pointed out, have 
their Overtures studied by the Council. 

The recommended increases in sti- 
pend, accommodation allowance and 
basic travel allowance for 1988 were 
approved. Minimum stipend will in- 
crease by $770 a year, plus $20 a year 
for each increment (a raise of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent). Basic accommoda- 
tion allowance goes from $6,000 to 
$6,300, and basic travel allowance 
from $3,100 to $3,400 a year. 

An Overture from the Session of the 
pastoral charge of Milverton and North 
Mornington, Ontario, asking that rural 
congregations be allowed to set a low- 
er stipend than the minimum set by 
Assembly, was denied on recommen- 
dation by the Council. In reply to the 


ments.’’ Ninety-two sessions replied: 
45 were for position ‘B’; 46 ‘‘indi- 
cated a willingness to change’’ (ten for 
‘A’; 28 for ‘C’; eight preferred ‘B’ but 
were receptive to ‘C’); and one was 
deadlocked on the issue. Of the pres- 
byteries, four opted for position *A’; 
eleven preferred *B’; six favoured ‘C’ 
and two presbyteries reported a dead- 
lock. (That only 23 of 44 presbyteries 
bothered to reply on so fundamental an 
issue is a sad commentary on our 
church. Those who didn’t bother to re- 
ply will no doubt be among the first to 
question the decision reached. ) 

In spite of the fact that the largest 
number of presbyteries and sessions 
opted for the present practice, Mr. Wi- 
shart felt that since the matter had been 
before the church for such a long time, 
a need for some change was indicated. 
What the Committee proposed, he 
said, was **. . . not a radical change, 
but a shift in direction.’’ 

The Committee spent much time 
and study on the subject and the argu- 
ment presented to the Assembly as part 
of their report was only a summation 
of their work. They raised three points 
which, of necessity, must be truncated 
here. 

The first revolved around the ‘age of 
discernment’ question. The age of dis- 
cernment has varied over the centuries 
as societies change. Indeed there is 
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Overture, Council pointed out that the 
problems of diminished resources 
were not only rural ones. Several crea- 
tive suggestions were offered: for 
‘*tent-making ministries’’ that would 
allow for part-time pastoral ministry; 
for team ministries in a larger pastoral 
context, e.g., two ministers for four or 
five churches; and for co-operation 
with other denominations in providing 
pastoral care. 

An Overture from the Presbytery of 
Assiniboia proposing a “‘system of 
paying stipends from a central denomi- 
national office, rather than directly, 
from a congregational treasurer’ was, 
on Council’s recommendation, re- 
ferred for study and a report back to 
next Assembly. 


some evidence that early in the Refor- 
mation provision was made for ten- 
year-olds at the Sacrament. However, 
‘Spiritual maturity and understanding 
are not necessarily related to physical 
development... 


“It is, of course, true that few chil- — 
dren 8-10 would be intellectually capa- — 
ble of grasping all the theological nu- ~ 


ances of the doctrines of atonement, 
sacraments, and so on. But we should 


remember that the emphasis in the q 
Lord’s Supper is upon grace.’’ Sec- | 


ondly, the Committee pointed out that 


*‘the faith of our children may also be © 
nurtured by means of the Sacrament.’’ | 


They pointed to the Passover feast as 


the nearest equivalent to the Sacrament — 


in the Old Testament and that Jewish 


children were, and are expected, to | 


participate. But the Sacrament is more 


than a teaching device. ‘‘Worthy re- — 


ceivers, outwardly partaking of the 
visible elements in this sacrament, do 
then inwardly by faith, really and in- 
deed, yet not carnally and corporally, 
but spiritually, receive and feed upon 


Christ crucified, and all benefits of his — 
ts WiC LEs XXII) ae 
‘‘There is no age restriction on ‘spiri- _ 


death.’’ 


1 HAY 3 


tual nourishment’. 


Thirdly, **. . . the Sacrament of the © 


Lord’s Supper is also ‘a bond and 


pledge of (our) communion with | 


Christ, with each other as members of 
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his mystical body.’’’ 
0,49, ane “Young 
should be part of that 
fellowship.”’ 

Given the results of the reports from 
| presbyteries and sessions as reported 
by the Committee, it is surprising that 
the ensuing debate reflected very little 
vocal support (though the vote would 
| be close) for the most popular position 
— ‘B’, i.e., leaving the present prac- 
tice in place, admitting young people 
in mid-adolescence. It became clear 
| very early that many commissioners 
| were in favour of even a more mod- 
ified position than that recommended 
| by the Committee. 

The first amendment proposed, by 
- Walter Allum (Hamilton), was that the 
_ suggested ages, 8-10, be deleted. Wil- 
| liam Manson (Montreal) spoke against 
the amendment, suggesting that they 
| were useful ‘“‘rough guidelines’ and 
that the majority of replies were 
against very young children receiving 
| communion. John Hibbs (Hamilton) 
| also spoke against the amendment, as 
did Henry MacNeill (Stratford-Hu- 
/ron), arguing for the removal of the 
_ words *‘baptized children’’ for which 
he would substitute ‘‘believers.”’ 

At this point, Ian Victor (Sarnia) 
_ moved that the court move into a Com- 
' mittee of the Whole (a procedural de- 
vice whereby the procedural rules of 
the court no longer apply, and a chair- 
_man is named and conclusions reached 

— that is the hope, anyway — so that 
when debate is resumed in court, the 
_matter has been thrashed out). By a 
Marrow vote his motion was defeated 
| and we remained as a court. David 
Thompson moved an amendment to 
' the amendment, adding the words ‘‘of 
faith’’ after the words ‘‘baptized chil- 
| dren.”’ 

_ William Manson spoke to the 
amendment to the amendment, in fa- 
vour of it, pointing to the Book of 
| Forms requirements for membership 
and that the law would make young 
children full members, necessitating 
/some safeguards regarding faith. 
| Without changing the law, i.e., sepa- 
rating membership from communion, 
/we would be in an impossible situa- 
_ tion. He pleaded with the commission- 
ers to ‘“‘keep what was good in the 
past.’’ He could speak in favour of the 


(W.C.F. 
children 
Table 


amendment to the amendment because 
he could support the admission of chil- 
dren of faith, which he interpreted as 
children who had been instructed. 
Other commissioners rose to speak 
against the amendment to the amend- 
ment. Edith MacArthur (Edmonton) 
pointed to the fact that the church is 
losing the teenager, and that the 


chances of keeping them would be en- 
hanced if they were to be allowed to 
partake of Communion earlier, and 


Edith MacArthur, a ruling elder from Ed- 
monton, ponders a fine point in the debate. 


thereby understand that they were fully 
a part of the church. John Carr (Ed- 
monton) also spoke against the amend- 
ment to the amendment, pointing out 
that, historically, baptism was the only 
requirement for admission to the 
church. After more debate the question 
was called for, and passed by a close 
standing vote — so close a count was 
called for — 117 for, 102 against. 
William Manson proposed another 
amendment, with the intent of making 
the requirement ‘‘of faith’? more con- 
crete. He proposed that the words ‘‘the 
essentials of the Gospel’’ be added af- 
ter ‘‘careful instruction in .. .’’ and 
the words ‘‘and a profession of faith 
on the part of the child’’ be added at 
the end of the recommendation. His 
amendment was defeated comfortably. 
The final wording of the recommen- 


dation, as amended, reads: ‘‘That ses- 
sions be encouraged to invite baptized 
children of faith to the Lord’s Table. 
This would involve prior consultation 
with and permission from the child’s 
parents and careful instruction in the 
meaning of the Sacrament.”’ 

Recommendation two was passed 
whereby “*. . . sessions (are) encour- 
aged to invite to the Lord’s Table chil- 
dren who have been previously wel- 
comed to the Table in other congrega- 
tions.”’ 

The third, fourth and fifth recom- 
mendations ran into trouble, trying to 
follow up on the first. The third called 
for an interpretation of the Book of 
Forms: wherever ‘*communicant 
membership’’ appeared, it was to be 
understood to mean ‘‘congregational 
membership.’’ This recommendation 
was referred back to the Committee for 
study and to report back to the 114th 
General Assembly. Recommendation 
four asked the Assembly to give 
Church Doctrine the task of finding a 
suitable alternative term for ‘‘commu- 
nicant membership.’’ This recommen- 
dation was likewise referred back. The 
fifth recommendation called for the 
Worship committee (of the Board of 
Congregational Life) to prepare Orders 
of Worship ‘‘for the above matters.”’ 
This recommendation was amended. 
First, it was pointed out that referrals 
cannot be made to a sub-committee, 
secondly, Robert Spencer (Waterloo- 
Wellington) made an appeal for 
‘‘something specific’’ in order to meet 
the pastoral problems that he could 
foresee, and an amendment passed to 
refer the matter to the Board of Con- 
gregational Life and the Committee on 
Church Doctrine to report back to next 
Assembly. The amendment passed. 

An Overture from the Presbytery of 
Edmonton, concerning the practice of 
the ‘‘dedication’’ of infants — as op- 
posed to baptism, was answered by 
Church Doctrine with a re-affirmation 
of our church’s position — i.e., we are 
opposed to the practice. However, this 
motion was referred back to Church 
Doctrine, with the stipulation that 
presbyteries and sessions be asked to 
comment on any existing policy and/or 
practice, before January 31, 1988. 

In recommendation seven, the Com- 
mittee answered an Overture on the 
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question of the necessity of one of the 
parents of the child being presented for 
baptism, being a communicant mem- 
ber of the congregation. They affirmed 
that this was the law of the church. 

The Committee on Church Doctrine 
were asked to study the Kairos Docu- 
ment, a theological statement originat- 
ing at the Institute for Contextual Stu- 
dy in Johannesburg, South Africa, re- 
flecting the thinking of more than 50 
black pastors working in the townships 
around Johannesburg. It was later 
signed by 150 theologians, pastors and 
lay persons, black and white, within 
South Africa. The Committee read and 
analyzed the report, affirming its con- 


clusions for the most part, but adding, - 


by way of commentary, four points of 
criticism and query designed to pro- 
voke thought in those to whom it 
would be sent for study. Glen Davis 
strongly objected to the questions 
raised by the commentary, and moved 
an amendment that they be stricken 
from the material that would be sent 
down for study in our church. William 
Klempa, speaking for the Committee, 
pointed out that they were asked to 
provide a commentary to the study, 
and that their criticisms were surely 
not basic to the fight against apartheid, 
but more to do with appropriate Chris- 
tian tactics in that struggle. 

The forcefulness of Mr. Davis pre- 
vailed in the voting, and the comments 
were stricken . . . though to what end 
result is questionable, since the 
Church Doctrine Committee’s com- 
ments, in their entirety, will appear in 
the Acts and Proceedings, and will 
thereby be easily available to any en- 
quiring elder. 

Some interesting matters are still be- 
fore the Committee — still under study 
— for report to a later Assembly: 

— a re-examination of the eligibility 
of ordained elders (ruling elders — 
i.e., non-clergy) to moderate church 
courts. This was approved under the 
Barrier Act under which it was sent 
down by the 95th General Assembly, 
but defeated on the floor by the 96th 
General Assembly. 

— a definition of the term ‘‘adher- 
Cit, 

— the admissibility of the term “*Lov- 
ing Mother’’ when addressing the De- 


ity. 


pressures of being “resourced” to death. 


Bruce Cameron, Young Adult Observer of Presbytery of Brampton, happily coping with the 


The Committee on Church Growth 


The most pointed part of the report 
of this Committee came as a supple- 
mentary (a report prepared after the 
deadline for reports, and handed out at 
Assembly). In this part of their report 
they gave the following information. 
In 1986, 37 per cent of our congrega- 
tions experienced growth, 20 per cent 
remained stable, and 43 per cent de- 
clined. While Canada has increased in 
population by 8.5 per cent over the last 
decade, Presbyterians have decreased 
by 2.9 per cent. ‘‘Not only is the 
church not winning the world, it is los- 
ing, through attrition, the members it 
already has. Estimates of functionally 
inactive members run as high as 60 per 
cent in some congregations, and atten- 
dance at Communion, on a national 
level, represents only 49 per cent of 
the membership.’’ However, the sup- 
plementary report closes on the opti- 
mism available. It points out that **43 
per cent of our congregations have 


shown growth at some time over the’ 


past five years.’’ Given the growth 
rate from 1981-1986, and projecting 
from it, **37 congregations will double 
by 1990, eight will treble, two will 
quadruple, and seven will experience a 
decadel growth of more than 500 per 
cent!” 
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Perhaps the key recommendation in 
the main body of this Committee’s re- 
port was ‘‘That the 113th General As- 
sembly encourage congregations to es- 
tablish ‘Home Growth Groups’ that 
will meet the purpose of Bible study, 
prayer, fellowship and evangelism.”’ 
Other recommendations called for 
congregations and individuals to avail 
themselves of the Church Growth Aca- © 
demies and the material available to 
assist in Church Growth. 

Late in the Assembly, David 
Thompson moved that the ten-year 
mandate of the Church Growth Com- 
mittee be lifted (it will expire in three 
years) and that their term be ‘‘indefi- 
nite.’’ He argued that it was hard for 
them to work with a *‘time guillotine”’ 
over their heads. The matter ended up 
being referred, at first to the Commit- 
tee on Church Growth. Another com- 
missioner, Reg J. McMillan (Bran- 
don), felt that it would be unwise and 
unfair to ask the committee to decide 
on its own fate and, since the Board of 
Congregational Life had the responsi- 
bility for a related task — Evangelism, 
moved an amendment that the referral 
be to Church Growth in consultation 
with the B.C.L. That suggestion be- 
came the will of the court. 

1 
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Clerks of Assembly 


The Clerks recommended that per- 
sons being nominated for executive 
staff positions on Boards or Commit- 
tees, or for staff positions at one of our 
Colleges, be approved only with a 
two-thirds majority vote of those pre- 
sent. (Presumably, the Clerks had in 
mind the fact that most presbyteries 
would certainly not sustain a call to a 
congregation with less than two-thirds 
of the members signing, and that exec- 
utive and professorial positions are 
likewise a call of the church.) Dr. 
Klempa spoke against the recommen- 
dation. One of the points he made was 
that the famous American theologian, 
Reinhold Neibuhr, was elected to his 
position at Union Seminary by only 
one vote. Dr. Klempa’s argument car- 
ried the Assembly and the recommen- 
dation was defeated. 

It fell to the Clerks to deal with two 
Overtures that protested the medical 
/dental plan and the way it was imple- 
mented. To the charge that the plan 
was sprung on the church rather sud- 
denly and without consultation, the 
Clerks pointed out that the “matter 
had been before the church fairly con- 
sistently for the last ten years’’ and 
listed no less than seven Overtures that 
came to Assembly between 1977 and 

_ 1985, all urging the creation of such a 
plan. Moreover, ‘*An essentially final 
version of the plan was sent to clerks 
of presbyteries so that presbyteries 
could discuss details with commission- 
ers prior to the 112th General Assem- 
bly.’’ (When it was implemented. ) 

To the objection that it should have 
first gone down under the Barrier Act 
(for approval by at least two-thirds of 
the presbyteries) before implementa- 
tion, the Clerks pointed out that the 
plan is not a matter ‘‘of doctrine, disci- 
pline, government or worship,”’ nei- 
ther does it amend any portion of the 
Book of Forms. Hence it is not a Bar- 
rier Act question. 


_ The Colleges 


Ewart 

_ Assembly recorded its **deep appre- 
ciation for the faithful service to Christ 
and the Church’’ given by Miss Ina 
Adamson, who this year retires after 
eleven years as Dean of Residence and 


Director of Field Education at Ewart. 
The Rev. Dr. Ronald F.G. Camp- 

bell, formerly of Weston Church, To- 

ronto, was appointed to succeed her. 


Knox 

The Knox College report ran into 
some difficulty over a quote, in the 
preamble to the recommendations, 
from the Second Helvetic Confession. 
Fred Metzger moved that the quote be 
deleted, since it was not a complete 
quotation. This led to a discussion re- 
garding the authority of Assembly to 
alter a preamble to the report. The past 
Moderator, Dr. Charles Hay, argued 
that the preamble was not a document 
of Assembly and that Assembly could 
only deal with the recommendations, 
not tamper with the wording of the 
preamble. The Moderator ruled that it 
was in order to delete passages, but not 
to change the wording. It was appro- 
priate, he said ‘‘. . . for us to deal 
with the preamble since we can decide 
as a General Assembly what are ad- 
missible records for the General As- 
sembly.”” Angus McGillivray (East 
Toronto) objected to the Moderator’s 
ruling, holding that the Assembly 
could only disagree with a report’s rec- 
ommendations, not take anything out. 
The Moderator consulted the Clerks 
and was supported in his ruling. No 
formal challenge came from the floor, 
though Dr.Hay gave notice of motion, 
later adopted, that this matter be stud- 
ied by the Clerks and a report given at 
the next Assembly. A standing vote 
was necessary on Mr. Metzger’s mo- 
tion and it was defeated. 

In their recommendations, Knox 
sought approval in principle for the ap- 
pointment of two new staff persons: an 
Associate Professor of Biblical Inter- 
pretation and an Associate Professor of 
Christian Education. The second pro- 
posed appointment engendered some 
discussion with comment to the effect 
that approval would endanger or preju- 
dice the Knox/Ewart consultations. A 
motion was made by Ms. Gale Kay 
(London) to refer the matter back. 
Walter Allum spoke against the mo- 
tion to refer. ‘‘Surely we will not delay 
the appointment of this much needed 
faculty position!’’ Geoffrey Johnston 
(Montreal) spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion to refer, both because of the bear- 


ing it would have on the Knox/Ewart 
consultations and because he saw a 
greater need for a Chair in Church and 
Society. He argued that the Toronto 
School of Theology (of which Knox is 
part) is strong in the field of social 
ethics, but that he had no training in 
that field and has felt the loss of that 
experience. To play our part in the ec- 
umenical discussions in this field we 
needed such a Chair more than we 
needed a Chair in Christian Education. 
The motion to refer was lost on a close 
vote and the recommendation passed. 


The Presbyterian College 

There were no recommendations to 
this report, but Dr. Hay moved, and 
Dr. Klempa seconded, a motion from 
the floor recognizing the 30th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Joseph C. McLelland’s 
work at The Presbyterian College and 
the Faculty of Religious Studies at 
McGill University. 

In the body of their report, *P.C.’ 
noted that discussions have been ini- 
tiated between the Faculty of Religious 
Studies and the Faculty of Education at 
McGill with a view to establishing a 
joint programme for a Master’s degree 
in Religious Education. 


The Special Committee 
re Co-operation 
between Knox and Ewart 
Approval was given for the estab- 
lishment of another Committee to 
bring recommendations to the 114th 
General Assembly. Debate arose over 
the composition of this Committee. 
The Vancouver School of Theology 
was included in its make-up, but stu- 
dent representation was denied. An 
outside ‘facilitator’ was added to the 
composition of the Committee to pro- 
vide impartial guidance and direction. 


Communication Services 

— recommended that the church not 
participate at the national level in the 
VISION TV project (the proposed reli- 
gious cable network) because of costs. 
Their recommendation was amended 
to say, in effect, “‘at least for now.”’ 


Congregational Life 

The weightiest part of this report, 
and arguably the most substantive of 
the entire Assembly, was the section 
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on Church and Society. Three position 
papers — on the Crisis in Adequate 
and Affordable Housing, on the Ca- 
nadian Tax System, and on Human 
Sexuality were presented and ap- 
proved, as was a response to an Over- 
ture on Pornography that constituted a 
position paper of sorts in itself. 

Such amendments as were made 
were either ‘‘tidying up’’ or reinforc- 
ing the language and intent of the rec- 
ommendations. The material presented 
in support of the recommendations is 
too lengthy to be presented here, and 
cannot be adequately summarized. In- 
terested readers are urged to read the 
reports themselves in the Acts and 
Proceedings. 

A few brief points made will point 
to the direction of the reports. 


Housing 

— the state and the church should rec- 
ognize that there is a crisis in the lack 
of affordable housing. 

— all levels of government and ad- 
ministration in the church are to co-or- 
dinate their efforts to address the crisis 
through such means as: the promotion 
of private non-profit and co-operative 
housing; the possibility of acquiring 
land for development and making use 
of existing sites; trying to finance a Di- 
rector of Housing to work in co-opera- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation; to seek tran- 
sition housing for refugees and immi- 
grants; involving congregations in an 
advocacy role in their communities, in 
providing free space for tenants’ asso- 
ciations, in supporting an affordable 
rent registry, and in using the manse 
(if there is one) for housing the disad- 
vantaged if the minister chooses not to 
live in the manse. 

— the problems of accommodation 
for single people with social, physical 
or emotional problems, and the prob- 
lems of single parents in finding ac- 
commodation were also addressed. 


The Canadian Tax System 

— advocated a national standard for 
federal sales tax relief, taking into con- 
sideration regional disparities. 

— requested the Minister of Finance 
not to lower personal income taxes by 
increasing sales taxes or making them 
more comprehensive. 


Human Sexuality 

this report was approved as a 
‘‘foundational statement’’ for further 
study and reflection. It had no specific 
recommendations. 


Pornography 

The statement in response to an 
Overture to last year’s Assembly made 
reference to the fact that the problem is 
not a new one. ‘“As noted by the 90th 
General Assembly, it is very difficult 
to reach precise definitions (of pornog- 
raphy). A loose definition gives few 
guidelines for the courts or for society. 
We must go beyond the feeling that ‘I 
know pornography when I see it’.”’ 

The response points with approval 
to the non-legal definition adopted by 
the United Church of Canada. *‘Por- 
nography is material that represents or 
describes degrading, abusive and/or 
violent behaviour for sexual gratifica- 
tion so as to endorse or recommend the 
behaviours as depicted.” 

The definition draws attention to 
what is crucial to consideration of the 
problem. ‘‘The phrase ‘so as to en- 
dorse and/or recommend the behaviour 
depicted’ is important to the Christian 
tradition because our own sacred writ- 
ings contain sections depicting violent 
sexual behaviour (Judges 19) and erot- 
ica (Song of Solomon). If pornography 
were to be defined as violent sexual 
behaviour and/or erotica alone, then 
portions of our own scripture would be 
open to censorship.”’ 

Assembly affirmed this definition of 
pornography and commended it (the 
definition) to the Government of Cana- 
da. 

There were a number of related rec- 
ommendations dealing with the prob- 
lem of understanding and controlling 
the problem. 


The problems farmers are facing in 
maintaining both their livelihood and 
their way of life were also addressed 
by Assembly. The Board brought in a 
recommendation encouraging _ pres- 
byteries and congregations “‘to investi- 
gate this crisis.’’ This recommenda- 
tion was both strengthened and ex- 
panded on motions from the floor: 
strengthened with some specifics, in- 
volving the maintenance of prime agri- 
cultural land for farm use, the advoca- 
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cy of ‘‘regenerative agriculture,’ of 
the preservation of ‘‘wetlands for 
wildlife,’’ opposition to foreign subsi- 
dies, and concern that primary produc- 
ers receive a fairer reward for their la- 
bours; expanded to include family 
fishing enterprises. Congregations 
wherein farmers and fishers were 
members and adherents were urged to 
discuss strategy with those actually 
employed in these endeavours and to 
forward their conclusions to the 
Board. 

In an effort to humanize financial 
stewardship, to distinguish support for 
‘*Presbyterians Sharing’’ (the General 
Assembly Budget) from a kind of tax 
levied from ‘on high,’ the Board is 
promoting a programme called ‘*This 
Mission is Ours.’’ The idea is *‘to con- 
vert the financial support of presbyte- 
ries and congregations . from a 
goal expressed in dollar terms to a goal 
consisting of a programme of mission — 
and service.’’ A key component of this — 
programme is the ‘adoption’ by a pres- 
bytery of a specific segment of the 
church’s work. Presbyteries, on a two- 
year cycle, will familiarize themselves — 
with one part of the national pro- © 
gramme and relate their allocation to — 
this work. Four presbyteries partici- — 
pated in this new strategy in 1986 and ~ 
ten more will be added this year, since — 
Assembly approved of this new ap- — 
proach and strategy. j 

In the area of Christian education, — 
several recommendations were passed, — 
reaffirming (and reasserting) the re- 
sponsibility of the Board in vetting 
curricula for Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. Some effort is being made to- — 
ward reining in on the ‘supermarket’ — 
approach to choosing Christian educa- — 
tion materials, sometimes with no — 
thought to ‘‘the theological stance of © 
our church at its best.’’ ‘‘The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Educational 
Ministry’’ was approved as the recom- 
mended church education programme, 
as were ‘‘Bible Discovery’ and ‘‘Cel- 
ebrate’’ as curriculum resources. 

In other recommendations: | 
— Synods will have to raise $2,000 of — 
their own money before receiving. 
$15,000 from the General Assembly — 
Budget for the Synod Youth Director 
Programme. 

— The Mission Study Themes for 
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1989-90 are: geographical — the Phil- 
ippines; general — ‘‘The World of Is- 
lam.”’ 

— copies of a new service book for 
Word and Sacrament were included in 
the packets presented to each commis- 
sioner. They are to be studied, and 
comments and suggestions forwarded 
to the Worship Committee of the 
Board by June Ist, 1988. 

— Assembly approved of a target date 
for a new Book of Common Worship 
— June, 1989. 

— a Task Force has been named to 
consider the publication of a Psalter in 
contemporary English, to be included 
in the new Worship Book. 


Ecumenical Relations 

This Committee proposed a set of 
guidelines for the Moderator ‘‘for 
speaking on major social issues in the 
name of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.’’ 
1. Where the Assembly has approved 
a statement on a subject, the Modera- 
tor may speak or support an ecumeni- 
cal initiative on that topic, reflecting 
the statement as precedent, and draw- 
ing any logical extensions or applica- 
tions. 
2. Where there is no approved 
statement, the Moderator should con- 
sult with the committee or board 
charged with responsibility in that 
area, for information and advice on a 
response or statement. 
3. Where there is no _ approved 
statement, but there has been ecumeni- 
cal study by a coalition or an ad hoc 
group in which PCC representatives 
have shared, the Moderator should 
consult the ecumenical sources, for in- 
_ formation and advice on a response or 
_ statement. 
4. Where no statement, precedent, or 
-action group exists, the Moderator 
should consult with ecumenical part- 
ners and PCC advisors in related areas, 
and base any response or statement on 
biblical and theological argument. It is 
preferable to make such statements in 
_ concert with ecumenical partners. 
5. Where the Moderator declines to 
speak for whatever reason, or is un- 
available, the request for a statement 
or endorsement should be referred to 
the General Secretary of the Board in 


i 


The Reverend Ke Myung Chu, General Secretary of The Presbyterian Church in Korea (left), 


presented a historic copy of the New Testament in Korean to Mr. Plomp (centre). Pictured on 
the right is the Reverend Dong Jin Chang, Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in Korea. 


whose jurisdiction the matter lies, and 
that person should follow the same 
consultative process outlined. 


An amendment to point five of the 
recommendation was proposed by Bob 
Duncanson (Waterloo-Wellington) 
whereby the request for a statement be 
referred to a special ad hoc committee 
appointed by the Moderator, not to in- 
clude the staff of the Standing Boards 
or Committees. The difficulty in meet- 
ing the requirements of the recommen- 
dation on the short notice often de- 
manded in media relations was pointed 
out, and a motion to refer by the past 
Moderator, Dr. Hay — a motion 
asking that recommendations be made 
“with a view to facilitating the Moder- 
ator’s ability to speak —’’ passed. 


Committee on History 

A newly-published, revised edition 
of Enduring Witness was announced 
and commended to the church. 


International Affairs 

Recommendations fell under five 
categories: refugees, Christians in I[s- 
rael, southern Africa, the Korean pen- 
insula, Canada/US relations. 


Refugees 
The initial recommendation on refu- 
gees had but three parts: 1) Every per- 


son coming to Canada seeking protec- 
tion should be allowed the opportunity 
to make a refugee claim. 2) Every per- 
son physically present in Canada who 
claims refugee status should be enti- 
tled to a fair hearing. 3) Every person 
denied refugee status should have the 
right to appeal. 

Lloyd Fourney (Edmonton), suc- 
cessfully moved an amendment, add- 
ing the words ‘‘for life and limb’’ after 
‘‘protection’’ in the first part. 

At this point, Geoffrey Johnston 
successfully moved that consideration 
of this recommendation be deferred 
and asked for permission to distribute 
material related to a possible amend- 
ment. The motion was deferred, per- 
mission was granted, and when the 
matter came before the court again, 
Dr. Johnston was successful in adding 
four more parts to the amendment. The 
Government of Canada was further en- 
couraged: ‘‘to encourage discussion at 
the international level toward a defi- 
nition and determination of refugee 
status that reflects the present reality; 
to establish a body independent of po- 
litical concerns to determine a list of 
countries to which Canada will not de- 
port; to refrain from imposing visa re- 
quirements in those cases where peo- 
ple applying for same must place 
themselves at serious personal risk; to 
call on the Governments of the USA 
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and Mexico to reaffirm their obligation 
to Convention Refugees.”’ 

Additional motions from the floor: 

— urged the Government to bring 
concerns about subsidies before inter- 
national forums. 

— instructed the International Affairs 
Committee to give greater consider- 
ation to agricultural issues re. subsidy 
and supply problems. 

— instructed congregations and pres- 
byteries involved with the refugee 
problem to work through our Canada 
Refugee Co-ordinator, Mr. Conrad 
Dutchin. 


Christians in Israel 

More significant than the recom- 
mendation in this section was the body 
of the report itself, from which the fol- 
lowing paragraph, indicative of the 
whole, comes: 

‘‘The flood of tourists who visit the 
Holy Land do not usually have the 
chance to meet Palestinians and sel- 
dom realize the dynamics of their pre- 
dicament. Tourists are less able to 
learn about Arab Christians of the area 
than they are able to learn about the 
general political situation. ‘Evangeli- 
cals’ who come to the area with west- 
ern conservative pastors purposely 
skip Arab scenes. They interpret Is- 
rael’s history to their tourist groups 
within a framework of the Promised 
Land theology and the perspective that 
the Israelis of today are the ‘chosen 


Da Lee 


people’. 


Southern Africa 

The recommendation “*That the As- 
sembly commend the Government of 
Canada for its international leadership 
concerning southern Africa’’ passed, 
but only after some interesting opposi- 
tion. Gildas O. Roberts (Newfound- 
land) pointed to an interesting incon- 
sistency in this recommendation. Dr. 
Beyers Naude, an Afrikaner, minister 
and theologian of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa, a longtime 
opponent of apartheid, and the recent- 
ly retired General Secretary of the 
South Africa Council of Churches, had 
been honoured on the Tuesday of As- 
sembly week with the 1987 E.H. John- 
son Memorial Award (in absentia). 
Dr. Naude had recently warned the 
western nations not to dismiss the 12 


reforms of the Botha government as 
‘‘merely cosmetic,’’ introduced as 
they were, and as the subsequent elec- 
tion there has shown, in the face of 
strong pro-apartheid opposition. Yet, 
Dr. Roberts went on, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose policy toward South 
Africa this recommendation com- 
mended, seems to regard South Africa 
as ‘totally evil.’’ Dr. Roberts did not 
succeed in defeating the recommenda- 
tion, but he did increase the negative 
vote. 


The Korean Peninsula 

Recommendations under this sec- 
tion of the report called for church in- 
volvement in seeking the peace and 
reunification of the Korean peninsula, 
prayer for increased dialogue between 
North and South, and for the Govern- 
ment of Canada to facilitate ‘*cultural 
and academic people-to-people ex- 
changes with North Korea.”’ 


CanadalUS Relations 

This section of the report met with 
less opposition than last year, when it 
was almost totally rejected in heated 
debate. The Committee succeeded this 
year, by toning down the wording of 
their recommendations, to cast Canada 
in a less self-righteous light, vis-a-vis 
its southern neighbour. 

For example, instead of a statement 
such as ‘‘Our country has been charac- 
terized by a relatively peaceable role in 
world affairs, worthy to be developed. 
Are we willing now to be under the 
wings of a nation whose history is 
marked by violence, whether in its ini- 
tial revolution, its civil war, or its un- 
precedented and unmatched use of 
atomic bombs?’’ (from the 1986 re- 
port), the Committee was this year 
content with a resolution ‘*That both 
are militaristic, with one being much 
more so than the other.’’ This section 
of the report will be sent to presbyte- 
ries for study and comment. 


The Loyal Addresses 

This year marked the first time in 
my experience that the Loyal Address- 
es, or at least one of them, provoked 
debate. With the avowed intent of 
making them a little less pro forma, 
Blake Walker (Quebec) introduced a 
few specifics into the Loyal Address to 
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Mrs. Teny Pirri-Simonian, member of Ar- 
menian Orthodox Church, Lebanon, and As- 
sociate Director, Office for Income Co-ordi- 
nation and Development of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Tad Mitsui (from the staff of the Canadian 
Council of Churches) — Speaker at the E.H. 
Johnson Memorial Luncheon. 


the Prime Minister. The phrase that 
engendered the debate expressed 
“*. . . thanksgiving that Constitutional 
agreement has been advanced.’’ Glen 
Davis rose to object to this portion of 
the Loyal Address on the grounds that 
he intended to introduce a Commis- 
sioner’s Overture relating to the 
Meech Lake Accord. He successfully 
moved that the Loyal Addresses be de- 
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The relatively simple 
cataract operation, how- 
ever, is by no means easily 
available to the penniless 
men, women, and children 
living in Third World countries. 
A few rich people may be ex- 
ceptions. But more than 17 
million people, who live in the 
poorest regions of our world, 
and whose sight has been 
robbed by cataracts, are help- 
lessly resigned to remain blind. 
Why? Because they have not 
the means to seek the help of 
an eye doctor. Totally blind or 
visually handicapped, they live 
in utter misery and have to beg 
to avoid starvation. 


So much is accomplished 
with so little! 


Because most of the patients 
are extremely poor, they receive 
treatment including surgery, free 
of charge. It costs CBMI no more 
than $20 per cataract operation, 
including follow-up treatment and 
cataract glasses. 
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‘Dr. Norval Christy has Cee 
ready restored the eyesight ‘Oly 
108,000 Pakistanis through 
cataract surgery. The 900 beds 
of the CBMI- supported 
Christian Hospital in Taxila are 
always occupied, The doctor 


operated upon as many as 200 — 


eye patients on some days. 


be The patients below are 


waiting for their tinal exami- 
nation and cataract glasses. 


They will go home rejoicing at 


the miracle oO goign! restored. 
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He could have beena 
Millionaire — but he chose 
to be a Missionary! 


Dr. Norval Christy (an eye surgeon 
and a graduate of Harvard University) 
could have earned millions in the 
_ USA, his home country. Some of his 
fellow students have done that. But 
the CBMI doctor is satisfied with 
the money he receives, which all- 
ows him and his wife Dorothy, who 
is his best assistant, to live in modest 
comfort. They have raised all their 
five children in Pakistan. 


ward. 


An enthusiastic crusader against 
blindness, Dr. Christy cannot 
think of any better compensation 
for his work than the thrilling 
moment when his patients have 
their bandages removed, re- 
ceive cataract glasses, and are 
able to see again! Many are 
so moved that their tears of 
joy just flow. Some hug 
everyone around. Others 
praise God for the miracle 
of sight. A new life, full of 
light, begins for them. After 
years of absolute darkness, 
they can now see their re- 
latives, children, and grand- 
children. Also they can now 
look after themselves, earn 
their own living, and provide 

for their families. 


Bostan’s joy at 


seeing again is niece! 
fe says it is a mira 


They are — 


REJECTED by society as useless, 
good for nothing; 


DEPENDENT upon handouts, and 
beg on the streets; 


CASTAWAY by their own families 
as burdens and live in a state 
of hopelessness and resignation. 


BUT, they don’t have to remain 
blind — not even for a single day! 


A simple cataract operation 
COULD enable them to ex- 
perience the indescribable joy 
of seeing again! 


And the cost of a sight- 
restoring cataract operation: 
just $20. 


Have you given the ‘gift of 
sight’ to a poor blind cataract 
victim this year? You can do it 
through CBMI — for just $20. 


Dear friend, 


When Jesus asked the blind man at Jericho, ‘“‘What do you want me 
to do for you?” he instantly answered, “Lord, | want to see!” We see! 
the deep hunger for light — both physical and spiritual — in that short | 
but precise answer. 


“Lord, | want to see!” Forty-two million people in our world today 
live in darkness and 17 million of them are curable blind who could 
be enabled to see again with the help of a simple cataract operation, 
costing no more than $20. That’s why | am appealing to you, dear 
friend, to become a partner with the Great Physician in restoring 
eyesight through CBMI doctors and nurses, who work tirelessly 
day and night in the poorest areas of our world. ‘ 


CBMI’s light-bearers bring sight and hope to many penniless blind 
men, women, and children. Like the beggar at Jericho they possess 
nothing. Besides restoring eyesight, preventing blindness, and treating 
painful, insidious eye disease, they tell these poor and downtrodden ‘ 
people about Jesus’ unmatched love, about His death on the Cross, 
His triumphant resurrection, and His everlasting arms which are ever 
ready to comfort them. Besides gaining physical sight many are 
enabled to see the Light of the World. 


Won't you join hands with CBMI’s co-workers so that many more 
may be helped? We covet your help and prayers. 


Art Brooker, National Director | 
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British Columbia 

Mr. Geoffrey Still 

920 King Georges Way 

West Vancouver, B.C. V7S 1S5 
Phone: Res. (604) 926-0502 
Phone: Bus. (604) 684-8333 


Alberta 

Dr. J. G. Gillan 

2233 — 7 Avenue NW 
Calgary, Alberta T2N 0Z9 
Phone: (403) 270-3850 


Christian Blind Mission International 
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Manitoba Dr. Douglas Harper 
Mr. Jake Wiebe 2461 Bloor Street W. 
Box 122 Toronto, Ontario M6S 1P7 


Miami, Manitoba ROG 1HO 
Phone: (204) 828-3584 


Ontario 

Dr. Paul B. Smith 

The Peoples Church 

374 Sheppard Avenue E 
Willowdale, Ontario M2N 3 B6 
Phone: (416) 222-3341 


Judge Ron Radley 

Judges’ Chambers, 25th Floor 
400 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5G 1S8 
Phone: (416) 965-3715 


~ P.O. Box 800 


Phone: (416) 766-9522 


New Brunswick 

Dr. Michael Burslem 
115 Broadview Avenue 
Moncton, N.B. E1E 1X4 
Phone: (506) 855-8101 


Nova Scotia 

Dr. Kenneth C. W. Hill 

R.R. #1 

Scotch Village, N.S. BON 2GO 
Phone: (902) 757-2705 


Stouffville, Ontario LOH TLC 
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But what can 
ONE PERSON 
The grim spectre 


do?... 
of world blindness can 


nearly paralyze us. After all, what can 

one person do to combat it? 
Through CBMI, hundreds of thousands of 
Christians around the world, including a 
growing number in Canada, have joined 
hands to do something. They have discov- 
ered CBMI’s “Love in Action” ministry as a 
vehicle through which their freewill gifts are 
helping the blind and those with eye diseases 
in over 90 countries. The CBMI programs, 
supported by them, are providing desperately 
needed eye care, thus saving over two million 
men, women, and children from impending 
blindness each year. 
Since its inception in 1908, CBMI has mobi- 
lized global support which helps maintain: 

204 eye hospitals and leprosy clinics 

(with 8,130 beds) 


170 dispensaries (treating more than 
two million eye patients annually) 


128 mobile eye clinics (performing 
over 189,000 operations annually) 


108 boarding schools and training 
centres for the blind (with 12,210 
pupils and teachers) 


We invite you to bea part of that growing 
CBMI world family and join inits crusade 
against blindness! 


CHRISTIAN 7S 
BLIND MISSION ) 
INTERNATIONAL WW 


P.O. BOX 800, STOUFRVILLE SIDEROAD RR. 4 
STOUFFVILLE, ONTARIO LOH 1L0 


CAN HAVE THEIR 
SIGHT RESTORED 


YOU can help 
restore eyesight 
to one... two... or three! 


The number of bsliee meople im 


the world — 40 million — far 
exceeds the population of 
Canada. 


It’s difficult to imagine a global 
tragedy greater than that. 


But there is one! 


The greatest tragedy is that 
30 per cent of that number have 
been blinded by cataracts 
which can be removed with a 
simple operation lasting ten 
minutes and costing no more 
than $20! 

You can change despair into 


hope for a man, woman, or a 
child. 


Christian Blind Mission 
International 


SPEARHEADS A GLOBAL DRIVE AGAINST BLINDNESS 


and Has Brought Sight and Hope to over 189,000 through 
Eye Operations in the Past 12 Months. 


Innovative Mobile Clinics and Eye Camps Take the Surgical and 
Medical Eye Care to Multitudes in Remote Regions. 


In the past year, for instance, CBMI’s mobile eve clinics and eye camps treated 779,664 patients 
many of whom had given up all hope of seeing again. 


The CBMI “Sight for the Curable The shocking fact is that 40 million 
Blind” crusade is being intensified. fellow members of our human 
Many Christians are realizing that family are blind. It is so tragic that 
their modest support can make often the temptation is to despair. 
eyesight a reality for those who In the face of the sheer magnitude 
had resigned themselves to a of the tragedy, one naturally 
life of darkness. feels helpless. 

Only a ten-minute operation, But something can be done! 
costing no more than $20, is all Three of every ten blind 
that stands between the cataract people who have cataracts 
patient and a new life which, can be helped. If these un- 
without your help, would be fortunate victims are not 
an impossible dream for treated they will remain 
them and their blind forever. 

loved ones. ~ 


Your em to CBMI Pe caiie can be ne gift of aan 
and hope to someone tomorrow. 


(14) The 113th General Assembly: C ornwall, Ontario — June 7-12, 1987 


and Shelley McLaren entertain at the Assembly Banquet with guitar, taped accompani- 


and voice raised in up-tempo contemporary gospel music. 


‘ourney family was solidly represented at the 1 13th. 
o right: Lloyd (minister, First Church, Edmonton, Alta.); John (father of other two men, 
sider at St. Andrew’s, Lancaster, Ont.); and Robert (minister, St. Andrew’s, Windsor, 


ic. 

1e Overture was subsequently in- 
iced and passed, and read as fol- 
hat Assembly address the eleven 
Ministers who signed the Consti- 
nal Accord of June 3, 1987, ex- 
sing appreciation for the initiatives 
srtaken to promote a harmonious 
titutional undergirding of our na- 


tional life, while at the same time re- 
minding them of our traditional con- 
cern as a national Church for human 
rights and justice issues affecting mar- 
ginalized elements in our society, and 
noting further that such issues as ab- 
original rights and development pros- 
pects of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories have not been specifically 
addressed in the Accord. 


2. That we call upon the First Min- 
isters to ensure that Public Hearings be 
conducted in each of their jurisdic- 
tions, with the prospect of possible 
amendments, before ratification of the 
proposed changes in our Constitution 
is effected, and 

3. That Assembly commission — the 
Board of Congregational Life to name 
a special committee to prepare a brief, 
reflecting other concerns to be raised 
hitherto unenumerated, for submission 
to each and all of such hearings. 

When the Loyal Addresses were 
again presented for approval, the of- 
fending phrase ‘‘that Constitutional 
agreement has been advanced’’ was 
deleted on a motion from Peter Walter 
(Hamilton). 


Board of Ministry 

The most controversial recommen- 
dation in this report concerned profes- 
sional church educators. The Board 
proposed changes in the Book of 
Forms (to be sent down under the Bar- 
rier Act) that would spell out a pres- 
bytery’s responsibility when a congre- 
gation hired a church educator . . . re- 
sponsibilities involving job descrip- 
tions, stipend, qualifications when the 
church educator was not a member of 
the Order of Diaconal Ministries. An- 
other part of the recommendation pro- 
posed that ‘‘All professional church 
educators shall be members of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 

...’’ Objections were raised by 
James Hurd (Peace River), first of all 
on the point that the ‘‘historic role and’ 
authority of session’’ was being under- 
mined and that it would, if the recom- 
mendation passed, then be possible to 
get people to volunteer their services, 
but not possible to pay them anything, 
without presbytery restrictions. 

Speaking on behalf of the report and 
the recommendation, the General Sec- 
retary of the Board, Tom Gemmell, 
stated that the intent was not to dimin- 
ish the role of session, but to affirm the 
relationship between presbyteries and 
sessions. 

The requirement that the church ed- 
ucator be a member of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada came under fire. 
John Robson (East Toronto) felt that it 
was out of keeping in an age of ecu- 
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(15) The 113th General Assembly: Cornwall, Ontario — June 7-12, 1987 


menical co-operation, especially since 
a church educator would be responsi- 
ble to his or her employer (the session) 
anyway, and successfully moved an 
amendment that the requirement be de- 
leted. 

The amended motion was referred 
to the Clerks for study and report. 

A recommendation to drop consul- 
tations concerning the possibility of 
closer co-operation between the Atlan- 
tic School of Theology and The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada was ap- 
proved. 


Presbyterian Church 


Building Corporation 

Tribute was paid to the retiring Gen- 
eral Manager, Rev. Dr. Robert Mac- 
Millan, who has served in that capaci- 
ty since 1976. Dr. MacMillan’s suc- 
cessor will be the Rev. Ralph Kendall, 
formerly of the Canada Operations 
section of the Board of World Mis- 
sion. 


Presbyterian World 


Service and Development 

PWS&D and The Presbyterian Re- 
cord are the only two agencies of our 
church that do not receive funds from 
the General Assembly Budget. Indi- 
vidual donations and matching govern- 
ment grants provide the funds for 
PWS&D. In their report they express- 
ed concern that economic downturns 
in the two provinces responsible for 
matching grant programmes, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan (other provinces 
have been approached, but so far noth- 
ing), may mean that individual donors 
will be called upon to give more in 
support of their work. 


Woman’s Missionary 


Society (Eastern Division) 
Another highly unusual springboard 
for some debate was the recommenda- 
tion that General Assembly approve of 
a name change for the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the WMS. Those objecting to 
the recommendation thought that the 
membership should be allowed to vote 
on whether or not they wanted a name 
change before Assembly gave its ap- 
proval, and that such approval might 


Charles Manahan, a ruling elder from Scar- 
borough (and a tiger on points of order), 
makes a statement sometimes forgotten in 
the plethora of reports. 


prejudice the members. (Their Annual 
Council Meeting is this autumn.) Oth- 
ers wondered about approving a name 
change without knowing what the 
name would be. 

Through an amendment, some 
speakers pointed out that Assembly 
approval doesn’t mean that they have 
to change their name. The recommen- 
dation, slightly amended for clarifica- 
tion, passed. 

More interesting even than the 
shock of hearing this report debated is 
the word from the east that the Eastern 
Division may be considering the elimi- 
nation of gender reference from their 
name — a co-ed Mission Society? 


Board of World Mission 
This report always carries much 
worthwhile information of the 
church’s work at home, and overseas, 
in co-operation with sister churches 
. far, far too much to condense 
here. But in the recommendations: 
— support and admiration were ex- 
pressed for the struggle of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan for social 
justice, and our Government was 
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asked to do what it could to influence 
the Republic of China to establish free 
and democratic government. 
— expressed similar support for the 
struggle of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea vs. the denial of human rights, — 
the use of torture, etc. 

— reaffirmed support for the MclIn- 
tosh family, and opposition to the Jap- 
anese government’s 
alien registration laws. 
— received permission to pay sti- 


pends over and above current mini- — 


mums established annually by General 


Assembly, with money from their own 


budget, not with additional General 
Assembly Budget funds. 

A commissioner, James G. Smith, 
and a Young Adult Observer, Ms. 
Sandra Wall, both from Wabush, La- 
brador (Presbytery of Newfoundland), 
took issue with the Board’s ongoing 
support for “‘Project North,’’ a Native 
rights advocacy group. They felt that 
the activity of this inter-church pres- 
sure group, in opposing low-level 
flight training from the air base in 
Goose Bay, Labrador, had been con- 
frontational, had divided communities 
unnecessarily, and, moreover, rep- 
resented the opinion of only one Na- 
tive group among many, not to speak 
of the non-Native Labradorians. The 
Board will be looking into their com-. 
plaints. 


Young Adult Observers 
The traditional ‘presentation’ made 
by the YAOs at the close of Assembly 
was, this year, carried off as well as I 
have ever seen it done. They acted out 
a typical Assembly sederunt in a per- 
ceptive and witty way . . . substituting 
a series of grunts for the yeas or nays 
absolutely accurate ... and 
otherwise holding up a slightly, but 
beneficially, distorted ‘mirror’ to the 
commissioners. They were brief, but 
eloquent, in their words of apprecia- 
tion, and presented the Moderator with 
a hockey referee’s whistle and an auto- 
graphed hockey stick, as befitted our 
location. 


Next year’s Assembly will open in St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
on Sunday, June 5. 

O 


fingerprinting/ 


Warren Beatty (left) and Dustin Hoffman (right) star 


FILM 


as a songwriting team and find themselves 


involved in international intrigue. 


Ishtar 
Written and directed by Elaine May 


Life is just an audition for God 

I hope we all get the job. 

(Rogers and Clark, the pathetic song- 
writing team in Ishtar) 


It must be tough being a superstar: 
you can’t go to the local grocery store 
to pick up some zucchini, can’t walk 
down the street on a summery af- 
ternoon, can’t drop in at the corner 
poolhall to shoot a few and say hello 
to Joe, and you can’t just make a 
- movie because you know everything 

you do is a super-event. So, you wait 
- four to six years between projects for 
that super-script, with the super-bud- 


get, which will make for a super- 
event worthy of a superstar. It must 
be tough being supercilious super- 
stars like Warren Beatty and Dustin 
Hoffman, the stars of the $40-$50 
million Ishtar. But, hey, tough as it 
is, someone has got to live their 
lives. 

The plot: Two writers of awful 
songs — Beatty and Hoffman — get 
a booking in Morocco. Off they go to 
the desert, get mixed up with free- 
dom fighters and the CIA, almost 
start a revolution, and win a world- 
wide distribution contract for their 
new single. Ishtar is such a dumb 
movie that it could never get made 
for anything under $50 million. A 
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movie this silly requires two super- 
stars, an elephantine budget and a 
major studio advertising arm. A 
young producer with a few buddies 
would get laughed off the screen. 
Two young actors would never work 
anywhere again. Beatty and Hoff- 
man, two aging kids, got $5 million 
each, so they don’t need to work any- 
where again. 

The guy sitting behind me in the 
theatre never stopped talking 
throughout the movie, repeating bits 
of dialogue to his girlfriend and ex- 
plaining the finer points of the plot 
and the theme. He quoted several 


critics when he said that Ishtar re- 
minded him of the old Hope and 


Crosby ‘“‘Road’’ movies. What a pre- 
postrous suggestion. The original 
Road movie, Road to Morocco, was 
a small-budget B-movie, which ex- 
ploited the well-known radio person- 
alities of both Bob Hope and Bing 
Crosby. Hoffman and Beatty don’t 
have any well-defined public person- 
alities. Unlike Burt Reynolds, we 
never know what to expect from ei- 
ther Hoffman or Beatty, which is 
usually a fine approach, but it back- 
fires in a chummy-buddy movie like 
Ishtar in which the actors have to 
create the good feeling among them- 
selves and the audience. 

Road to Morocco was funny, and 
the best of the Road movies. The se- 
ries grew progressively worse. Ish- 
tar couldn’t get worse. 

Road to Morocco was an acci- 
dent. As Hope and Crosby were 
shooting the film they improvised 
their asides, and the characters they 
expressed were little more than their 
radio personalities dressed in cos- 
tume and stuck in a plot. The subse- 
quent Road movies attempted to re- 
capture that accident by scripting the 
personalities and the asides. The 
spontaneity was planned, and _ it 
showed. And it shows again in Ish- 
tar. Beatty and Hoffman don’t click, 
and there is no magic. 

I did like the ending to Ishtar. The 
movie just ended, like a Monty Py- 
thon skit. It was the most merciful 
ending I’ve ever seen. A lot can be 
learned about a movie from its end- 
ing. If, as in the case of Apocalypse 


Film 


continued from previous page 


Now, the ending of a $40 million 
movie is confused, then you know 
that most of that money paid for 
time, while the film-maker tried to 
regain his balance and his artistic 
sense. If, as in Ishtar, the ending is 
tight, then you know the budget was 
spent on keeping the actors in Guc- 
cis. The guy behind me didn’t like 
the ending. ‘*What kind of an ending 
is that?’’ he asked his girlfriend. I 
didn’t hear the response, but then she 
didn’t say much anyway. 

O.K., Vl admit it — I did laugh a 
few times during the movie, but it 
disgusts me that such talented actors 
as Beatty and Hoffman, and their 
leading lady, Isabelle Adjani, along 
with the multi-talented director, 
Elaine May, could make such a 
hotchpotch, when their combined 
salaries alone could make half-a-doz- 
en fine, intelligent, enjoyable mov- 
ies. | begrudge this movie the oppor- 
tunities it wastes; but that’s America, 
the land of opining. 

There are just enough words in the 
English language to describe the dif- 
ferent kinds of bad movies. Here’s a 
guide: 

Noble Failure: Apocalypse Now — 
A fine, intelligent film that never 
gels. 

Interesting: Any John Hughes film 
about teenaged angst, in which the 
plot is ridiculous, the dialogue cute, 
and the acting, usually by Molly 
Ringwald, more than able. 

Bad: Almost any movie starring 
Richard Gere, Al Pacino and/or Kim 
Basinger. 

Baaad: Exploitation films about ra- 
bid teenagers and their coming-of- 
age antics. 

Fun: Plan Nine From Outer Space, 
Attack of the Killer Tomatoes and 
Terror of Tiny Town: Movies so 
baad they’re fun. 

Pathetic: Baaad movies with philo- 
sophic pretensions, like St. Elmo’s 
Fire. 

Sad: Ishtar 

Andrew Faiz 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 
byterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and Re- 
cord film critic. 


The Christian Problem: A Jewish 
View 

by Rabbi Stuart Rosenberg. Deneau Pub- 
lishers of Toronto. $24.95 

Christian-Jewish dialogue requires 
a preface: here it is. As in Canada-US 
trade talks, and in US/USSR summit 
meetings, we are faced with the ques- 
tion of what is negotiable and what is 
not. From the Jewish point of view, 
the author sets forth his non-negotia- 
bles clearly and states just as clearly 
what Christians must negotiate in or- 
der that the dialogue may be serious. 
The outlook for dialogue becomes 
not too promising, since Christians 
must put on the table items, some of 
which will be non-negotiable for all 
Christians, others of which would 
provoke heated argument between 
Christians. The book, therefore, pro- 
vides a useful basis for Christians not 
only to clarify their thinking re Juda- 
ism, but also re their own faith. 

There are several Christian prob- 
lems; or the problem has many fac- 
ets. The Holocaust (death) and the 
creation of the State of Israel (resur- 
rection) have created a ‘“‘new Jew” 
who can not longer tolerate the re- 
duction of Judaism to a dispossessed 
and outdated religious system, or the 
idea that the Church has become the 
new Israel. Judaism is a living reli- 
gion and is not a propaedeutic (preli- 
mary) to Christianity. The Christian 
problem is that they have closed the 
Jews out of history by ignoring histo- 
ry 


The heart of the Christian problem 
is Jesus as the Christ. In their em- 
phasis on the death and resurrection, 
Christians have overlooked the life of 
Jesus, and by deifying him have 
ruled him out of his strictly Jewish 
context. The New Testament subor- 
dinated the religion of Jesus to the re- 
ligion about Jesus — Christology. 
The Torah-law and the Hebrew 
prophets were overturned and Jewish 
Christians who wanted to remain 
Jews (Judaizers) were not tolerated. 
Only a short step from anti-Judaism 
to anti-Semitism. Christianity is 
structured on a foundation that makes 
it ‘‘tempting’’ to nullify, or even to 
try to abolish, Judaism. 

Christians should have no quarrel 
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~ sense, was Moses a Jew. The author 


with the chapter heading ‘‘Jesus was 
not a Christian’’: neither, in the same 


rightly criticizes the abuse of Jewish 
scriptures in the Christian attempt to 
find Jesus’ birth ‘‘prophesied’’ as, 
for example, in Isaiah’s *‘a young 
woman shall conceive,’’ thus de- 
meaning prophesy to mere ‘‘predic- 
tion.’’ But he shows no appreciation 
of the Christian faith that in Jesus 
(whether ‘divine’ or not) we have Im- 
manu-el, God with us. Nor does he 
deal at all with an expected superces- 
sion of the discreet law looked for- 
ward to by Jeremiah and other proph- 
ets. Not all Christians are literalists. 


But the next chapter heading, ‘‘Je- 
sus was not the Messiah,’’ requires 
some dialogue. This surely is a mat- 
ter of interpretation of the term and of 
faith. Rosenberg insists on using the 
term ‘‘deifying’’ in the sense of 
change from man to god, which, for 
the Christian, would be heresy. On 
the other hand, the Trinitarian doc- 
trine creates a problem for Chris- 
tians as well as others. Christians 
sometimes give the impression of Je- 
sus being a second god: no interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine can deny that Je- 
sus was a fully human, Jewish man, 
who participated with his fellows in 
the activities of the faith of his day. 


Christians, accustomed to the ec- 
clesiology and liturgy of the church, 
often think of the synagogue in the 
same terms; the chapter on the syna- 
gogue, in which it is distinguished 
from church and temple, provides a 
healthy correction to this misunder- 
standing. There is justification in 
Rosenberg’s assertion that the He- 
brew Bible is not ‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment.’’ Christians should regard the 
Hebrew and Christian scriptures as a 
unity: use of the terms ‘‘Old’’ and 
‘‘New’’ seem to break this unity. 
Perhaps these terms could be negotia- 
ble. But for the author to say that the 
tanak (what we refer to as the Old 
Testament) ‘‘needs no fulfillment’ is 
surely to deny the prophetic voice 
therein. (Jeremiah 31:31-34). 

The ‘villain’ in the whole piece is 
the man Paul, originally Saul, whose 
life and teachings constitute an im- 


portant part of the Christian problem. 
This is not an original attack on Paul, 
since it has also come from the Chris- 
tian side. Paul’s contention that the 
Church was the New Israel had to 
face the fact that, independently, Is- 
rael herself was being renewed by the 
Pharisee-rabbis whose missionary 
success forced Pauline Christianity 
into its anti-Jewish stance. This inter- 
action continued through history, al- 
though Judaism was put at a great 
disadvantage when the Roman Em- 
peror, Constantine, and hence the 
empire, embraced Christianity. 
There follows the whole tragic histo- 
ry of the maltreatment (to say the 
least) of Jews. 

Christians who have a problem as 
to why Judiasm continues with a vig- 
orous, healthy and creative life will 
be helped by the survey of Jewish life 
under persecution through the centu- 
ries. The Jewish people were called 
upon to fulfil a special vocation as a 
*‘model community.’’ What was per- 
mitted other nations was prohibited 
them. The place of worship changed 
from Temple to home. The lead- 
ership for this development came 
from the Pharisee-rabbis. 

Many Christians will be surprised, 
and enlightened, by the tribute to the 
Pharisees in this book. Judaism 
didn’t begin with Moses, or the 
prophets . . . but with the Pharisees 
— the ancient rabbis, and their Tal- 
mud. They were well-educated lay- 
men, originally nationalistic and ritu- 
alistic in origin, who became univer- 
sal and philosophic in outlook: but 
Christianity commits the genetic fal- 
lacy of defining them in terms of 
their origins. When Jewish Christians 
called Pharisees ‘‘hypocrites,’’ they 
were only echoing terms that Phar- 
isees often hurled at one another in 
the heat of discussion. To them must 
be attributed the origins of compulso- 
ry, universal education, universities, 
continuing education and public wel- 
fare systems. 

The chapter dealing with the Holo- 
caust stabs the Christian’s con- 
science; not so much because as an 
individual Christian, by action or in- 
action, he participated in it, but be- 
cause he wonders whether he, un- 
awares, still allows centuries-old 
anti-Semitism to continue in his 


thinking about, and expression of, 
Christianity. A telling comparison is 
made between Church Law promul- 
gated from 306 to 1434 and Nazi 
measures from 1933 to 1941. Tribute 
is paid to the “‘Righteous Gentiles’’ 
Christians who saved Jews. 
‘‘Christian pre-occupation with sin’’ 


Christianity ts 
structured on 


a foundation 
that makes it 


“tempting” to nullify, 
or even try to 
abolish, Judaism. 


is criticized in an earlier chapter, but 
no connection is made between the 
Holocaust and human sin, or between 
the Christian ‘‘silences’’ and human 
sin. Nor is any reference made to the 
eleven million non-Jews who per- 
ished in the Nazi camps. 

In the final chapter a useful analy- 
sis is made of the attitudes of Protes- 
tant ‘‘Liberalism,’’ ‘‘Fundamenta- 
lism’’ and Roman Catholicism to- 
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wards the State of Israel, and towards 
the Palestinian Arabs. These attitudes 
underline the continuation of the 
problem. 

Certainly Christians should know 
what is in this book. But the condi- 
tions laid down for dialogue with 
Jews — acceptance without question 
of Zionism, and hence denial of any 
Palestinian rights to Arabs; expurga- 
tion of the New Testament (including 
denial of the Messiahship of Jesus); 
etc., — make it clear that the pros- 
pects for dialogue, on such a basis, 
are dim. Certainly there must be exe- 
gesis of the New Testament (reaching 
out to all Christians) that corrects the 
causes of anti-Semitism therein: but 
Christians are entitled to look into the 
author’s statement that Jews were 
disliked before the time of Jesus, that 
Jews were prohibited things not pro- 
hibited to others, and to debate the 
concept of Zionism (even using the 
Hebrew prophets). Christian teaching 
does not ignore the life of Jesus. But 
can we not debate the concept of a re- 
ligion which insists on biological and 
national, as well as spiritual, roots? 
Let’s have everything on the table for 
dialogue! 

Douglas L. Crocker 


Mr. Crocker is the minister at Iona Presbyteri- 
an Church, Willowdale, Ontario. 
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U2 members: (left to right) Larry Mullin Jr. 


I still haven’t found 
what I’m looking for 


The Joshua Tree 
by U2. Island Records, 1987. 


‘I’m looking for something and I 
don’t know what it is.’’ A quote from 
Frankie goes to Hollywood’s latest 
album, Liverpool. 

It would seem strange that people 
with so much, in the way of fame, 
freedom and fortune, are still unable 
to find what they are looking for. Yet 
it is encouraging to find a few who 
are aiming their search in the direc- 
tion of Christian principles. Perhaps, 
as Andrew Donaldson wrote about 
Paul Simon (The Presbyterian Re- 
cord, April, 1987), there may be a 
welcome return to moral basics, or at 
least a search for something greater 
and more lasting than materialistic 
possessions. 


Music 


A search for truth and belief in 
God is rarely evident in an LP which 
tops the pop charts, but the current 
world-wide #1 does just that. The 
Joshua Tree by U2 contains a clear 
indication of lead singer Bono Vox’s 
Christian beliefs, mixed with his con- 
fusion over what he sees around him 
in the world. This was echoed in pre- 
vious albums, where he showed con- 
cern for the divisions between Catho- 
lics and Protestants — ‘‘tonight we’ll 
build a bridge across the sea and 
land,’’ and his despair over *‘broken 
bottles under children’s feet, bodies 
strewn across a dead-end street.’’ He 
promised *‘I] won’t heed the battle’s 
call’’ and ‘‘I won’t let others live in 
Hell as we divide against each other, 
and we fight amongst ourselves, too 
set in our ways to try to rearrange.”’ 
Not ashamed to express his faith in 
God, he sings of ‘‘the real battle just 
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, Bono Vox, Adam Clayton, The Edge 


begun, to claim the victory Jesus 
won.’’ 

In Canada, we seem so distant 
from the bigotry, hatred and violence 
which seduces other nations. We 
cannot, and may never, understand 
the reasons, nor alter the course, but 
we try in our own ways. However, 
we must be careful when we send our 
dollars to one place and cut off our 
dollars from another, particularly if 
we do it to appease a conscience and 
do not fully understand a troubled sit- 
uation. U2 recognizes their position 
of influence, and are taking this se- 
riously. It is strange how faith grows 
when we are in need. Though, it can 
become confused when we have too 
much. U2 is unafraid to show their 
confusion, perhaps believing that 
their message may stimulate others to 
become active in their faith. The crit- 
ics have had their say, and clearly do 


not like U2’s latest contribution. Not 
raunchy enough, with lyrics that are 
too religious, too smooth. Critics are 
paid to be critical, but I rarely find 
their comments of note! 

The Joshua Tree is, in some 
ways, a plea by Bono (often evident 
in the tone of his voice) to treat them 
as normal people (as witnessed by a 
completely non-flattering album cov- 
er) and to understand that they are 
searching and may or may not find. 
‘‘T want to run, I want to hide... . 
through the storm we reach the shore 
.... In the howling wind comes a 
stinging rain, see it driving nails into 
souls on the tree of pain, plant a de- 
mon seed, you raise a flame of fire, 
see them burning crosses, see the 
flames higher and higher.’’ A warn- 
ing that evil deeds only encourage 
Satan and make the situation worse, 
whereas planting seeds of love can 
help build a path for Christ. Clearly, 
in their travels, U2 has seen many 
sights which upset them and confuse 
their religious beliefs. They appear 
almost cynical about the USA, ‘‘sad 
eyes, crooked crosses . . . in God’s 
country, the greatest gift is gold.”’ 

Their trip to New Zealand, a land 
of beauty and hospitable people, also 
left its mark as they buried a friend, 
and named the song after a famous 
landmark in Auckland — ‘‘One Tree 
Hill.’’ The description ‘‘ while bullets 
rape the night of the merciful’’ is a 
despairing thought felt by many of us 
who watch helplessly while innocent 
people become the victims of vio- 
lence. Bono touches on this despair 
in the tragic song ‘‘Exit,’’ ‘‘You 
know he got the cure. . . but then he 
went astray, he used to stay awake, 
he wanted to believe in the hands of 
love.’’ Yet he remains optimistic too 
and determined not to give up, ‘‘But 
I only see one way out, you I can’t 
live without, I’m hanging on, you’re 
all that’s left to hold on to.’’ Yes, at 
certain times in our lives, we may 
feel that God is all that we can hold 
on to, yet this alone is such a wonder- 
ful thing, that no one can destroy. 

The album maintains U2 as a 
unique band by providing new spiri- 
tual highs in Bono’s vocal achieve- 
ments, keeping our faith fresh, as we 
too must test our beliefs and continue 
to face the questions of each day in 


relation to our life and in the lives of 
others. I admire U2 for speaking out. 
We may not agree with their mes- 
sage, just as with Jackson Browne or 
Paul Simon, but they illustrate once 
more the serious attitude that certain 
artists have to modern-day music. 


U2 is unafraid 
to show their 
confusion, perhaps 


believing that 

their message 

may stimulate 
others . 


Bono stands up to be counted and 
asks for help when he sings, ‘‘I have 
spoke with the tongue of angels, I 
have held the hand of the Devil, it 
was warm in the night’’ as the Devil 
tries to tempt him, but Bono turns 
away: “‘I was cold as a stone.’’ Then 
the climax, proclaimed in his finest 
rock voice, ‘‘I believe in the King- 
dom come. . . You broke the bonds, 
you loosed the chains, carried the 


cross, all my shame, all my shame, 
you know I believe it.’’ But Bono, 
though a Christian, still has to find 
the answers to certain questions, 
**then all the colours bleed into one, 
but yes I’m still running . . . and I 
still haven’t found what I’m looking 
for, no I still haven’t found what I’m 
looking for.”’ 

The Joshua Tree does not give a 
clear message; it may not even be 
U2’s best album, but it is number one 
in our stores, and worthy of our at- 
tention. There are many messages in 
the lyrics, and perhaps others will in- 
terpret these differently from me. As 
for Bono, I hope that in time he will 
have an opportunity to realize that 
God will help him find what he is 
looking for. It is a constant challenge 
for us all, in different ways, and for 
centuries Christians have been faced 
with moments of despair, confusion 
and doubt. But together, or in a quiet 
moment with God, we can seek the 
simple message of Faith, and in our 
Love for Jesus, we will find what we 
are looking for. 


Dr. Gregor Reid, an expatriate Scot, came to 
Canada by way of New Zealand. He is a mem- 
ber of Glenview Presbyterian Church in To- 
ronto, and is currently Assistant Professor in 
the Departments of Surgery and Microbiology 
at the University of Toronto, carrying out re- 
search at Toronto General Hospital. 


“| should be thinking, brother, how good and 
pleasant it would be, to dwell in unity.” 
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Illustration: Paul Burton 


I am a United Churchman with 
Presbyterian roots and_ enjoy 
worshipping with Presbyterian 
congregations. Recently I was sur- 
prised to find that, when we joined 
in the Lord’s Prayer, I was among 
‘*trespassers’’ rather than ‘‘debt- 
ors.’’ Visiting elsewhere amongst 
Presbyterians I gather this slack- 
ness in liturgical purity may not be 
widespread. Were these local lap- 
ses or are Presbyterians through- 
out Canada departing from the 
faith of my fathers? 

I am glad that you continue to read 
The Presbyterian Record and enjoy 
worshipping in Presbyterian congre- 
gations. Since it may be easier on the 
conscience to be a general *‘trespass- 
er’’ (one who ignores ‘‘no trespass- 
ing’’ signs and does not get caught), 
than a more particular and specific 
‘‘debtor’’ (not only you, but also 
someone else knows you are), I 
would think you might applaud this 
liturgical variation! So perhaps the 
Presbyterians among whom _ you 


worshipped are a liberal lot who do. 


not much cotton to the idea of confes- 
sing specific sins! 

Seriously though, from my limited 
experience most Presbyterian congre- 
gations do seem to remain true to the 
‘‘faith of (your) fathers’’ by using the 
words of our Lord as recorded in the 
Gospel of Matthew (AV). No need to 
quibble. Both ‘‘debts’’ and ‘‘tres- 
passes’’ or ‘‘sins’’ (Luke, in AV) are 
probably variant translations of the 
Aramaic word ‘‘hoba’’ used by Je- 
sus. ‘‘Debt’’ was a Jewish metaphor 
for sin which Jesus used several 
times (Matt. 18:23-35, Luke 7:41- 
43). 

A.M. Hunter, in his brief com- 
mentary, writes, ‘‘It views sin as an 
obligation placed on us by God 
which we have failed to meet. The 
word may stand for everything that 
we should be and do towards God, 
our fellow-men and ourselves. These 
things mar the family relationship be- 


Liturgy, and interpretation 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


tween Father and his children, so that 
every day we must repent of them 
and ask of God’s forgiveness.’’ (De- 
sign for Life, p. 76.) 

No doubt those Presbyterians with 
whom you were worshipping were 
engaged in just such an act of repen- 
tance. 


In view of Deuteronomy 23:1-8, 


what is the status of adopted chil- 


dren, embryo transplants, or chil- 
dren born of surrogate mothers in 
the Presbyterian Church? 

When children are legally adopted 
they become part of the family that 
adopted them and are loved as much 
as any other member of that family. 


Reading the 
Bible through 


the “‘lens”’ 
of the Gospel. 


Thus, if the parents are believers, 
these children also become part of the 
family of God. Their parents vow to 
raise all their children in the love and 
knowledge of Christ and of his 
Church when they present them for 
baptism. Many adopting parents re- 
joice that they have been given this 
privilege and happy duty. 

Although I believe surrogate moth- 
erhood to be an abomination, for rea- 
sons about which I hope I need not 
elaborate, the child so born and legal- 
ly adopted is similarly part of God’s 
family, if the parents are believing 
members of the Christian commu- 
nity. I would think most Christian 
people would ponder long and hard 
about taking such a step to acquire a 
family. Yet in today’s frequently- 
changing moral climate anything is 
possible, and some Christians may 
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see little wrong with surrogate moth- 
erhood. They may prefer it to adop- 
tion at a time when there are so few 
children available to be adopted. 
Some may not fully understand the 
ethical and moral implications of 
their decision. In any case, the birth 
of such children guarantees their dig- 
nity as human beings and God’s love 
is for them as for all others. If such 
children are presented by believing 
parents for baptism we would surely 
not deny them. 

My answer would be similar in the 
case of embryo transplants. The pas- 
sage which you cite (Deuteronomy 
23:1-8), which, among others, ex- 
cludes illegitimate children from the 
covenant community, no longer ap- 
plies to the people of God. It dates 
from a period in Israel’s early history 
when it was felt that only those who 
were physically perfect and not the 
product of an illegitimate union 
should be members of the covenant 
community. Later, during the time of | 
Isaiah, there were voices which pro- 
claimed that God’s mercy and love 
extends to all who keep the covenant. 
This insight was fulfilled in Christ 
and your question is really answered 
by Paul, who wrote that in Christ 
there is neither male nor female, 
slave nor free, but all are one. All 
people who come to Christ in faith, 
no matter who they are or how they 
came into this world, he will in no | 
way Cast out. 

As an afterthought, I might point | 
out that we do a disservice to our- 
selves and to other Christians by 
reading the Bible out of historical | 
context or as a book in which every 
part has equal value. We do well to 
consider the context of the passages 
we cite and, above all, to read them 
through the ‘‘lens’’ of the Gospel. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony | 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, |} 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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based educational programmes are 
careful not to ‘moralize.’ The teach- 
ing of morals, we are told, is the re- 
sponsibility of parents and _ the 
church. 

It is time for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to begin accepting 
this responsibility through its lead- 
ership, and through active discussion 
with our young people. As Chris- 
tians, we should have high expecta- 
tions of our own moral and ethical 
behaviour. We should also be at- 
tempting to pass these standards on to 
our children. This does not mean that 
we teach them to stigmatize others 
whose behaviour does not ‘measure 
up.’ As Dr. Thompson implies, the 
application of such labels is both 
counterproductive and morally inde- 
fensible. However, we must also re- 
alize that in a society where the in- 
ducements to early and casual sexual 
activity are very strong indeed, our 
children cannot be expected to pick 
up Christian values by osmosis. 

We must find the will to speak 
openly and frankly to our young peo- 
ple, and actively to encourage and 
model interpersonal relationships 
based on trust, love, and mutual re- 
spect. If we do so, we may help them 
to develop the skills and attitudes 
needed to take active responsibility 
for the expression of their own sex- 
uality. As a bonus, if the AIDS threat 
continues to grow as expected, we 
may also save their lives. 

Heather Bryant, M.D. 
Calgary, Alberta 


Ed. The June Record carried a re- 
sponse to Thompson by Art Wood 
that raises some of the misgivings 
held by Dr. Bryant. 


A right-brained Christ? 


I attended one session of the 1987 
Presbyterian Congress on a whim. I 
had read Herbert O’Driscoll’s Por- 
trait of a Woman. | wanted to meet 
this man, who portrayed the Mother 
of Jesus, Mary, from a male point of 
view! 

The large hall was filled, and I 
found a seat in the back. I looked at 


the audience — the majority were 
women. I looked at the podium — no 
women in sight. I left the hall and 
found the book display with a lone 
woman in charge. I picked up Anne 
Wilson Schaef’s Women’s Reality. 
With renewed hope, I returned to the 
hall. 

O’Driscoll spoke eloquently. One 
comment intrigued me: Christ was 
right-brained! This seems to refer to a 
preference for allusive images rather 
than logical explanations. **‘Explana- 
tions satisfy, but images haunt,’’ ex- 


plained O’Driscoll. Schaef com-. 


mented further: ‘‘Paradox cannot be 
completely understood by the left 
brain. A great deal of right brain intu- 
ition is necessary. Using paradox is 
the same as heading east in order to 
reach points west. . . .’’ (p. 148) 
What is the image that haunts me? 
A faithful woman who tended the 
bookroom, while a man spoke the 
words. I left satisfied for I reached 
consensus within myself. 
Thank you to the lady in the book- 
room, you were Christ to me. 
ein 
Winnipeg, Man. 
(name withheld by request) 
Ed. The lone lady was Mrs. Good- 
will (Peggy) MacDougall, who is in 
charge of the WMS bookroom at 
Church Offices. 


Scholarship? 
Holiness? 
or Holy Scholars? 


Perhaps it is the current period of 
personal spiritual dry-ishness. Or 
perhaps it is the glee with which the 
media have treated the recent scandal 
concerning Jim Bakker ef al. Or per- 
haps it is the sad piece of news about 
immorality in the manse that I re- 
ceived on a February trip back East. 
Or perhaps it is the developed habit 
with which many delight to take a 
kick at Knox College and blame it for 
the ills and deficiencies of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada (occa- 
sionally catching The Presbyterian 
College on the backswing). 

Regardless, I have, of late, been 
reflecting on my own path of spiritual 
formation and how critical it is for 
those who are ordained to the Min- 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’”’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses” ... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly .. . Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
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HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
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istry of Word and Sacrament to pur- 
sue a healthy and vital devotional 
life. 

In the process, I’ve pondered how 
my time and studies at Knox College 
assisted and promoted this important 
area of a minister’s training and pre- 
paration. My assessment is mostly 
negative. Oh, indirectly there was 
some teaching and promoting. Noon- 
hour chapel and Wednesday morning 
Communion provided consistent op- 
portunities for corporate worship. Of 
course, attendance wasn’t mandatory 
— for either students or professors. 
And on occasion a professor would 
incorporate into the lectures some 
comment that these ‘tools’ for min- 
istry we were acquiring had personal, 
spiritual application. 

But, generally speaking, the inner 
life of the prospective minister was 
either assumed to be healthy, or con- 
sidered not to be part of the College 
curricula and therefore avoided. In 
fact, my only clear recollection of 
anything addressed to this vital area 
of our lives was a brief talk given to 
my class, at our graduation lunch, by 
the past Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

To my mind, the cause isn’t the 
lack of personal spirituality on the 
part of the faculty, but rather it lies in 
the underlying purpose that deter- 
mines the College’s self-understand- 
ing of its ‘raison d’etre.’ Producing 
‘‘theologians-in-residence’’ seemed 
to be the understood purpose during 
my time. This made scholarship or 
scholarly competence the main goal. 

I write not to denigrate this philos- 
ophy. Rather to say, that it is insuffi- 
cient preparation; it is an incomplete 
philosophy. 

Ministry is a_ spiritual battle. 
Sometimes we neglect that fact. 
Many a well-equipped army has lost 
in war because they lacked the inner 
strength to stand or to charge when 
the battle turned hot. 

Our seminary training needs to 
make less assumptions in the area of 
the student’s personal spiritual devel- 
opment and be more intentional in 
‘officially’ incorporating — spiritual 


discipline in the seminary experi- 
ence. 

And so do our Presbytery commit- 
tees responsible for students. And so 
do we all. The spiritual life, the call 
to be a ‘holy’ people needs to come 
out of the Presbyterian closets and be 
recognized; and shared; and encour- 
aged; or else we will be more and 
more a people with scholarly heads 
and less and less ones with ‘holy’ 


hearts. 
lan Shaw, 
Biggar, Sask. 


Bewitched, bothered 
and bewildered 

I'll preface my remarks by saying 
I’ve only been a Presbyterian a few 
years. Like most people today I wear 
many hats. Your Record is an en- 
joyable reading experience and it was 
surprising, therefore, when wearing 
my church hat, to be faced with four 
pages of financial statements in the 
May issue. 

So I put on my accounting hat and 
was bewitched, bothered and bewil- 
dered trying to relate our little 
church’s affairs with Toronto’s mil- 
lions. It was my understanding that 
Toronto had money put away for 
church extension on far-off Vancou- 
ver Island — and I knew we sent 
funds to something called General 
Assembly. After a bit of searching I 
found the key in the Auditors’ Report 
as they addressed the Venerable the 
General Assembly, etc... . 

This encouraged me to dig deeper 
and read the notes to the financial 
statements which have become, as 
they say in the trade, an integral part 
of the statements. But the notes 
weren’t there! 

My constructive criticism would 
be to suggest you publish one page 
containing the year’s highlights in 
language the non-accountant could 
understand, combined with a couple 
of graphs and a footnote saying that 
anyone interested could get a copy of 
the complete financial statements and 
auditors’ report on request. 

In case you’re wondering where 
I’m coming from, | am a member of 
the Ontario Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants and many moons ago arti- 
cled with one of the firms that later 
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became a part of your auditors, 
Thorne Ernst & Whinney. 


Thanks for listening. 
George R. Roberts, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Ed. The financial statement was, like 
other supplements from Boards and 
Committees, carried by The Record 
at cost as a service to the church. We 
exercise little editorial control over 
these supplements: they are treated 
as advertisements. 

The Comptroller’ s budget allowed 
only for four pages. He is happy to 
supply additional information on re- 
quest. A complete financial statement 
is also available in each year’s Acts 
and Proceedings. 


hana Rion ARI SF 


Capital punishment 
upholds sacredness 
of life 


I read with interest the letter to 
Members of Parliament by W. James 
S. Farris, Professor of Christian 
Ethics, Knox College. 

While I have no legal or theologi- 
cal training, | find it difficult to un- 
derstand why the abolitionists always 
assume that those in favour of capital 
punishment are prone to revenge or 
believe that there is a deterent in- 
volved. Many, including those who 
have suffered from the loss of some- 
one dear by murder, believe that jus- 
tice and the exercise of authority in 
the maintenance of right should be 
carried out. 

Most of the vocal abolitionists are 
of an age where they have never ex- 
perienced the call to war, by both 
State and Church, to kill the enemy, 
and have not been faced with the de- 
cision to murder the enemy. 

The failure to terminate a mur- 
derer’s life isn’t a celebration of life 
but exactly the opposite. Those who 
believe in the sacred right of an indi- 
vidual to live his life span uninter- 
rupted by murder cannot affirm their 
devotion to that principle by dealing 
lightly with those who violate it. A 
society that holds human life so sa- 
cred that it is prepared to execute 
anyone who takes another innocent 
human life is a society that believes 
in the sacredness of human life. 

While the death penalty is irrevers- 


ible, so were the deaths of 72 inno- 

cent Canadians killed by convicts, e1- 

ther on parole or on mandatory super- 

vision between 1975 and 1980. (Mac 
Haig — ‘*Podium,’’ Maclean’s). 

lan MacEachern 

Toronto, Ont. 


“To share the 
minister’s feast” 


Writing in response to ‘‘Tempered 
Wind,”’ in the Letters to the Editor 
column (“*A cure for Saturday Night 
Fever’’) in the May issue of The Re- 
cord, 1 would have to say I agree. 
Many of the sermons I have heard 
preached have left me comatose. 

I was drawn into The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada from secular hu- 
manism by preaching that put God 
into my daily life and gave me some- 
thing to think about and feed on over 
the course of a week. Entering Knox 
College, with its set method of 
preaching, I was saved by the reality 
of facing a congregation every Sun- 
day in a married student charge. I do 
admit, though, that I was allowed to 
limp through my preaching classes 
by the grace of God and the compas- 
sion of my teachers. 

Now, having been parachuted into 
this eastern seaboard pastoral charge, 
I have been paid off in my own coin 
with people going to sleep, looking 
out the windows and voting with 
their feet and never returning. One 
takes these things in stride. 

In addition to the Bible ‘greats’ 
with their sermons and commenta- 
ries, I enjoy feasting on the magnifi- 
cent literature that others who have 
gone before have left in their wake. 
To serve a portion of this up weekly 
as humble fare for my parishioners 
has been rewarding and fascinating. 

I quote often, and take the trouble 
of photocopying the sermons before- 
hand to assist my people’s under- 
standing. This has been so well re- 
ceived that copies have been sent 
coast to coast with one even making 
it to the Prime Minister. 

It does not matter that someone 
greater than myself has said the same 
_ thing better. Therefore, honour those 
to whom honour is due. 
| Certainly the person in the pew 
_ doesn’t mind. To be able to share the 


minister's feast and to know from 

what fountains he is drinking, is to go 
away refreshed and strengthened. 

Rod Lamb, 

Tatamagouche, N.S. 


A ‘gift’ withheld for 
thoughtful reasons 


My husband always said that he 
wanted all his sermons destroyed 
when he died, but when the time 
came, I couldn’t do so. I knew the 
‘toil, sweat, and tears’ that brought 
them into being, and I thought they 
were all wonderful! With some, he 
had great difficulty, but the joy he 
felt when one ‘jelled’ was well worth 
all the effort. I’m sure that the strug- 
gle to write often produced the best 
sermons. 

Should I give these sermons to 


some young (or old) clergyman, so 
he doesn’t have to ‘make do’ with a 
poor sermon? I think not. How will 
he ever learn to write a fine sermon, 
if he relies on someone else’s work? 
The hard work, maybe even at the 
last minute, is part of the learning 
process. Learning to discipline one- 
self — including time — is some- 
thing that has to be done in any ca- 
reer, including writing sermons. 
Mary Jane Mackay, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Motivation for getting 
involved politically 


The April, 1987, issue of The 
Presbyterian Record contains a letter 
from Peter S. DeJong of Bramalea, 
Ontario, under the heading ‘‘A net- 
work with too many holes.’’ In it Mr. 
DeJong takes exception to our Mod- 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes letters from its readers. 
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erator’s report on his visit to El Sal- 
vador in the January issue. While at 
it, he raised questions about The Re- 
cord’s editorial policy. 

I am sure that Dr. Hay, as well as 
Mr. Dickey, can deal with this quite 
effectively should they determine this 
to be necessary. They certainly do 
not need my defence. Let me just say 
that to me, Dr. Hay’s report was sim- 
ply an expression of concern over 
conditions with which he was con- 
fronted as he travelled and visited on 
our behalf. I hope to read more of 
them. 

However, | should like to offer a 
few comments on some of the 
statements made by Mr. DeJong. 

He notes that Christians seem to 
close their eyes to the suffering of 
fellow Christians and quotes a Jewish 
person as having asked him: ‘‘How is 
it that Christians hardly ever help 
their own when in trouble, whereas 
the Jewish people always do?’’ This 
is the kind of sweeping statement and 
rhetorical question that is not very 
helpful in the discussion of funda- 
mental issues. (The answer to the 
question could be: Generally we do. 
You just haven’t noticed.) 

Mr. DeJong believes that our 
church officials only spotlight those 
countries that are not as yet suffi- 
ciently ‘‘socialized.’’ He then im- 
plies that this ‘‘socializing’’ is syno- 
nymous with Marxism. This is quite 
a leap indeed. In this context, I 
would rather read “‘socializing’’ to 
mean: raising social awareness and 
bringing in measures reflecting this 
raised awareness. 

And then he wonders what moti- 
vates church officials when they get 
involved in politics. It is not their 
field of calling or expertise, he says. 
I] wonder by what authority he makes 
that statement. Why should ministers 
be less involved in politics than, say, 
doctors, engineers, lawyers or ac- 
countants — none of whom have 
‘‘expertise’’ in politics by virtue of 
their professional skills, but all of 
whom may sincerely feel called to do 
so. In this context, I should like to re- 
mind Mr. DeJong of two names. One 


comes from Mr. DeJong’s own heri- 
tage, namely Dr. Abraham Kuyper. 
Dr. Kuyper was one of the greatest 
Calvinist theologians, but, feeling 
the call to do so, became a politician 
and moved on to become one of the 
important statesmen of his time. 
And the other name? It belongs to 
a young Baptist minister who was 
given the choice to move out of poli- 
tics or out of the ministry by his su- 
perintendent. It was to Canada’s con- 
siderable gain — and I say this in an 
entirely non-partisan way — that he 
chose politics. | am, of course, talk- 
ing about Tommy Douglas. 
H. John Meyer, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Thanks for the courage 


We would like to thank the out- 
going Moderator and Mrs. Hay for 
their courage in going to El Salvador 
and Nicaragua, and The Presbyterian 
Record for publishing their thought- 
ful articles in the January and March 
issues. 

Perhaps Central America may be 
one area at least (vide Peter DeJong’s 
letter April, 1987) where we who 
love Christ will not be guilty of fail- 
ing to uphold in prayer and other 
ways our Christian brothers and sis- 
ters who refuse to acquiesce in injus- 
tice and who strive — sometimes at 
the cost of their lives — to minister 
redemptively to the poor, the broken 
and the downtrodden. 

Olive Anstice and 
Phyllis Mattar, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Siverns stirs it up! 


Re. ‘‘Reading in church;”’ it usual- 
ly takes a lot to ‘rattle my cage’ but 
the letter from Dr. Siverns re Bibles 
in pews did it! 

For starters, it amazes me that it 
would even occur to him that readers 
following the reading would be busy 
checking to see if any errors had been 
made. We know that ‘to err is hu- 
man’ for both clergy and laity! 

He also states that the Bibles in the 
pews are usually inexpensive ones. 
The Bibles in the pews of our church 
are in the Revised Standard Version, 
and cheap or expensive, they are the 
ones that are most easily understood. 
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In our church we have a roster of 
readers, and some readers read from 
that version and even announce the 
page numbers for easy reference. 
Others choose other versions; recent- 
ly when I read, I checked all the ver- 
sions I had available and chose the 
King James because it seemed most 
appropriate. Some people still fol- 
lowed in the version in the pew and it 
created no problem at all! 

It is doubtful if this is a fad, as Dr. 
Siverns states, as people have been 
taking their Bibles to church for years 
and years. 

A final note — the Bibles in the 
pews make excellent reading when 
the sermon gets too long! 

Jean Lawrence, 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
* KOK 


With much alarm and fear I read 
the letter from L.E. Siverns in the 
April issue of The Record. As though 
a great light had flashed in my soul I 
realized the error of my ways, re- 
pented and removed the Bible from 
my pew at my church. I urged others 
near me to forsake their foolish road 
to destruction as well and to get rid of 
the ‘‘Word of God’’ from such close 
proximity. Some did. Some repro- 
bates did not. 

Imagine my horror when next I 
came to the realization that fellow pa- 
rishioners in my congregation were 
looking into the Book of Praise and 
following the hymns as they were 
sung. How could they dare to engross 
themselves in such a practice when 
the songs, in their fullness, were be- 
ing quite satisfactorily presented by 
the choir. Where do we get off partic- 
ipating in a worship service that is 
adequately presented by a minister 
and back-up choir? 

I collapsed when the congregation 
got involved in a responsive reading. 

Scott Sinclair, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


A strong link in 
our music 


The tune for our first hymn on a re- 
cent Sunday was ‘‘Duke Street.’’ My 
mind went back to when I used to at- 
tend Duke Street Church in Glasgow. 

Another memory was triggered by 
that morning’s anthem, “‘All In An 


April Evening,’’ by Hugh Roberton 
— founder of The Orpheus Choir. He 
was well-known in Glasgow, though 
not in Duke Street. 

At that same service another tune 
was ‘‘Martyrdom.”’ I have heard it 
many times and in many congrega- 
tions. 

This experience was personal to 
me. From The Book of Praise other 
readers will be able to compile their 
own variations on the same theme. 

In this age of moving from rural 
congregation to city, from downtown 
to suburb, from province to province, 
from other lands to Canada, one of 
our strongest links is our music. 

D. A. MacLennan, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Revealing patterns 


The writer is fortunate to have read 
Patterns of Growth and Decline in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada: 
The Significance of Congregational 
Size and Pastoral Care by Dr. James 
B. Sauer. This letter is based on his 
brochure. 

There are three distinct regional 
patterns in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Central Canada (Ontario 
and the Presbytery of Montreal) has 
the largest congregations as well as 
the greatest concentration of larger 
urban-metropolitan congregations. 
This is no surprise. 

The Atlantic Synod, together with 
the Presbytery of Quebec, is another 
region. It has a concentration of 
smaller congregations. Many of these 
are located in rural (farming and non- 
farming) areas. 

The third region is comprised of 
the Western Synods. Here there are 
more mid-range congregations whose 
average size is smaller than the na- 
tional average. These tend to reflect 
more closely the urban/rural distribu- 
tion of this region. 

Fifty per cent of all Presbyterian 
congregations have fewer than 104 
communicant members or an average 
of 87 households under pastoral care. 
The average congregational size is 
161 communicant members of 134 
householders. 

In Canada only 13 per cent of all 
households are ‘traditional,’ with 
husband, wife, and children who are 


under 18. 

The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da is a church of small congrega- 
tions. Growing regions of the church 
tend to be characterized by a higher 
ratio of active clergy to constituent 
members, a low proportion of mul- 
tiple-point charges and smaller aver- 
age congregational size. 

Recent studies have shown that 
one clergy person can provide ‘ad- 
equate’ pastoral care for 100-200 
households. There is some variation 
according to distances between 
household families, rural/urban con- 
text, and social attitudes. 

The dccline in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada between 1960 and 
1980 may have been due to the lack 
of adequate pastoral care and over- 
sight for members actually on roll. 
Between 1965 and 1980 our church 
declined from 134,000 to 114,000 
households — a decline of 20,000. 
Was it that demand (by households) 
for pastoral care adjusted to available 
ministerial supply? On the basis of 
200 households for each ordained 
clergy active in parish leadership, it 
is obvious that our church can min- 
ister adequately to 120,000 house- 
holds if the pastoral force were equal- 
ly distributed through the constituent 
membership. However, our clergy 
are concentrated in smaller, rural pa- 
rishes with proportionately fewer 
clergy in larger urban-metro centres 
and congregations. To illustrate, only 
135 clergy, or 13 per cent of the pas- 
toral corps, serves 5O per cent of the 
active on-roll constituent members in 
15 per cent of the parishes. 

In 1980 the number of households 
under pastoral care was 114,156. At 
that time the maximum span of pasto- 
ral care was 629 (professionals) x 
200 (households each) or 125,800 
households; that is, if the profession- 
als were equally distributed through- 
out the church population. 

Since 1960, the quality of pastoral 
care, attractiveness of programmes, 
friendship, warmth, etc., have be- 
come important to the growth of a 
congregation. Also, since 1960, the 
ladies’ groups in the typical parish 
have had an increasing problem of re- 
cruitment because of the growing 
numbers of women in the workforce. 
There has been no compensation for 


this by increased recruitment of men 
into church work. 

It is no accident that the majority 
of growing congregations (along with 
those that remain stable) are to be 
found in those with 1-300 members 


Dr. Sauer’s brochure, unfortu- 
nately, is no longer in print. 

Earle W. Elliott, 

Belleville, Ont. 


Two evolutionary 


fallacies 


In a letter to the editor in the May 
Presbyterian Record, Geo.Coombes 
repeats a number of myths about evo- 
lution. 

One is where he writes that: 

‘‘God demonstrates the gradual 
evolution ¢f every organ in the sea of 
amniotic fluid, from the union of the 
microscopic sperm and egg into a hu- 
man being.”’ 

The 1€0-year-old textbook name 
for this is ‘‘Ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny.’ Scientists have since 
confirmed that in no way, shape or 
form is evolution being demonstrated 
during this process. Prof. S. R. Scad- 
ding of the University of Guelph, 
Guelph, Ontario, is one zoologist 
who, in 1981, helped finally lay to 
rest this erroneous notion that man 
still carries ‘‘vestigial organs’’ which 
mark his evolutionary progress. 

Myth number two is Dr. Coombe’s 
suggestion that the Book of Genesis 
alludes to evolution. Interpreted liter- 
ally, the Bible from first to last 
speaks only to God as the sole creator 
and sustainer of life. 

Systematic theologians such as 
Charles Hodge, Louis Berkhof and 
Lewis Sperry Chafer understood this 
well. 

James Whitten, 
Almonte, Ont. 


Our mistake: In a letter from Mr. 
Whitten in last month’s Record, the 
beginning of the first sentence in the 
right-hand column of page 38 should 
have read: (He was set straight on 
some points by the Rev. J. Desmond 
McConaghy. . .); not (He was not 
set straight, etc.). We apologize for 
the error. 

O 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Hopedale Presbyterian Church, Oakville, 
seeks Director of Music/Organist. (Two 
Manual Allen Organ.) Position effective im- 
mediately. Please send resume to Don Shav- 
er, 2053 Rebecca St., Oakville, Ontario L6L 
2A1 (416) 827-2619. 


Tracker Organ 


available September 
6-stop, manual 8, 4, 4, 2. Mix Ill; pedal 
sub-bass 16; manual/pedal coupler. Solid 
white oak with 4-foot pincipal in facade. 
Built 1985 by Francois Caron. 
$42,000. 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
82 Kent Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N9 
(613) 232-9042 


Oo) bike)! CLASSICAL 
CANTOR oRGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 

For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


Alten a> 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston 
annual meeting 


The Synod of Toronto and Kings- 
ton held their annual meeting in Bar- 
rie, Ontario, May 5th and 6th. There 
were several issues of interest raised 


at the Synod, along with the usual’ 


procedural changes, such as the deci- 
sion to hold the annual meeting in the 
fall, as opposed to the spring, starting 
in 1988. One of the most important 
reports was that of the Committee on 
Bounds, presented by Dr. Roy Gel- 
latly. Responding to an Overture 
from East Toronto Presbytery, the 
Committee brought forward a series 
of recommendations which called for 
major changes in the internal bounda- 
ries, especially in the Toronto area, 
as well as the splitting of the Synod 
into two. In presenting the report, 
Dr. Gellatly spoke of the different 
problems and challenges faced by the 
area around Metropolitan Toronto 
compared to those of many other 
parts of the Synod, and of the expec- 
tation that most of the future popula- 
tion growth would be centred around 
Metro. It was on the basis of the 
common situation facing the church- 
es in the Metro area, that the Com- 
mittee recommended a separate Syn- 
od of Toronto, divided into four pres- 
byteries, be established. The rest of 
the presbyteries would be joined to- 
gether to form a new Synod of Kings- 
ton. It was also recommended that 
the two northern presbyteries could 
be united. 

When the floor was opened for 
comments, the criticisms of the re- 
port tended to focus on its details. 
Many spoke against the idea of the 
two northern presbyteries being unit- 


ed, citing, often from personal expe- 
riences, how this would be impracti- 
cal. There were also concerns raised 
about the fact that under the proposal 
the camping programme would be 
the responsibility of the proposed 
Synod of Kingston, while the constit- 
uency of the camping programme is 
often from those areas which would 
now be part of the Synod of Toronto. 
Dr. Gellatly responded by suggesting 
that camping could remain a joint 
Synod endeavour. One person point- 
ed out that under the proposal more 
than half of the Synod of Kingston’s 
membership would come from one 
presbytery, the Presbytery of Water- 
loo-Wellington. There were also very 
favourable comments made, includ- 
ing the suggestion that a possible re- 
luctance to move to two synods 
should not blind the court to the fine 
work done by the Committee, partic- 
ularly in their recommendations for 
the Toronto area. Finally, after end- 
less procedural wranglings, the deci- 
sion was made to refer the entire mat- 
ter back to presbyteries for further 
study. 

The other contentious issues at 
Synod, were the Camp Board Report 
and a proposal that ‘loyal addresses’ 
cease being sent to various levels of 
government. The former consumed a 
great deal of time as the Camp Board 
had asked for an increase in their 
budget from $68,700 in 1987 to 
$107,000 in 1988. Executive had 
recommended an interim-increase to 
$91,000. After the matter had come 
up twice (with more endless procedu- 
ral wranglings) and the fur had 
flown, the court decided to approve 
the request for $107,000. The issue 
of loyal addresses contributed a great 
deal of spirited debate and several 


Presbyterian congregations included in 
Meeting Place schedule 


Presbyterian congregations includ- 
ed in the 1987-88 schedule for the 
CBC television programme Meeting 
Place are: St. James Church, Stouf- 
ville, Ont., the Rev. Herbert Gale, 
minister — October 18, 1987; Ma- 
plewood Church, Chateauguay, Que- 
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bec, the Rev. Brant Loper, minister 
— December 20, 1987; Kerrisdale 
Church, Vancouver, B.C., the Rev. 
David Stewart — February 14, 1988 
(a repeat telecast of the service of 
February 8, 1987). 


| 
, 


dissents after the court decided not to 
send any further ‘loyal addresses.’ 
Reports are only one part of Syn- 
od. Presentations and workshops, as 
well as an excellent worship service, 
are the other aspects which, along 
with the opportunities to meet with 
old friends and make new ones, make 
the experience worthwhile to tolera- 
ble, depending on one’s perspective. 
(Personally, I would opt for worth- 
while.) Synod was treated to an ex- 
cellent presentation on the subject of 
‘Caring for Care-Givers’’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Donovan Brown, the chap- 
lain of Peterborough Civic Hospital. 
In an insightful, spirited, and occa- 
sionally refreshingly blunt presenta- 
tion, Dr. Brown spoke of the prob- 
lems of being a caring person, espe- 
cially for both ruling and teaching 
elders. He held up I Peter 5:1-7 as the 
most profound statement on caring of 
which he is aware. He called on peo- 
ple to recognize the unconscious mo- 
tivations which bring them into situa- 
tions where they minister. Arguing 
that real growth can only occur in a 
mutuality of ministry, where we are 
willing to receive care as well as give 
it and thus grow together, he sug- 
gested that, when we had grasped 
this, we would no longer need to re- 
sort to ‘pop’ solutions. Another ex- 
cellent presentation was made by Dr. 
Heather Johnston on the work of the 
Ecumenical Development Co-opera- 
tive Society, a venture which loans 
money to small-scale projects in de- 
veloping countries. Showing slides 
of her travels in Peru, she explained 
how the project works and the kind of 
results it is getting, and recommend- 
ed that congegrations which are inter- 
ested might view the videotape 
‘*Like an Inca Rainbow.”’ 
Stuart MacDonald 


Number of theology 
students declines 


(RNS) — The number of theology 
students in the United States and 
Canada declined for the 1985-86 
school year, although the number of 
women and of persons of Pacific/ 
Asian-American ancestry studying 
theology rose at the same time. 
According to the Association of 
Theological Schools (ATS) in the 


United States and Canada, total en- 
rollment in the association’s 204 
member schools declined by 1.7 per 
cent in 1986. The drop followed a de- 
cline of 1.5 per cent in 1985. Enroll- 
ment of Hispanics showed the largest 
decline —10.8 per cent — while the 
number of students of Pacific/Asian- 
American ancestry rose by 16.6 per 
cent. Hispanics now represent 2.3 
per cent of the total enrollment of 
56,335 in ATS-member schools, and 
Pacific/Asian-Americans, 2.5 per 
cent. The number of women theology 
students rose by 2.2 per cent last year 
to a total of 14,900 (26.4 per cent of 
total seminary enrollments). Total 
enrollment of black students rose by 
7.6 per cent to 5.8 per cent of the to- 
tal student body. 


Prominent black clergy 
linked to Moon 


activities in US 

(EPS) — An article in Christianity 
and Crisis magazine (6 April) says 
‘‘the Unification Church is now ex- 
ploiting and buying off ... black 
clergy to attain legitimacy, to implant 
(UC founder Sun Myung) Moon’s 
theocratic ideas and — in collusion 
with elements of the Christian Right 
— to derail the black progressive 
movement.’’ Associates of the late 
Martin Luther King, including Wyatt 
Walker, Ralph Abernathy, James 
Bevel and Joseph Lowery, are among 
those who have appeared at Moon-re- 
lated events. 


US Luthern guidelines 
for clergy marital crisis 


(EPS) — The 19 district bishops of 
the American Lutheran Church have 
issued ‘‘guidelines for dealing with 
marital crisis among clergy,”’ a revi- 
sion of their 1976 guidelines, and an 
agreed understanding of procedure in 
such situations. Previously, whether 
a pastor resigned from his or her post 
in case of separation or divorce was 
left to the bishop’s discretion in con- 
currence with the congregation. 
Now, pastors are instructed to offer 
their resignations when a divorce ac- 
tion is filed. The guidelines include 
guidance for different degrees of 
marital distress — normal difficulty, 


THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN CANADA 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Council of Reformed Churches in 
Canada (CRCC) invites applications from 
qualified persons to serve as its Executive 
Secretary (usually known as Field Secre- 
tary). 

Qualifications include commitment to 
the Reformed understanding of the Chris- 
tian Faith, knowledge of the Reformed 
Church in Canada, enthusiasm for its 
growth, skills in assisting with church revi- 
talization, pastoral and administrative 
strenaths. 


Please send resume or profile, plus a letter 
outlining relevant experience and aptitude 
for this position to: 

Rev. J. W. Vanden Berg 

1132 Vansickle Road 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
25.223 
Suggested nominations are also solicited. 
Final date for submission is 
September 15, 1987. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN 
The Presbyterian-United Church 
Chaplaincy is seeking a 
chaplain for McGill University. 


Education: M. Div. plus other postgraduate 
studies 

Ordination preferred. 

Skills: in prophetic ministry, worship, 
teaching/counselling, a commitment to and 
ability to work on an ecumenical chaplain- 
cy team. 

Date: the position is open now, starting 
time negotiable. 

Contact: Geoffrey Johnston or Eric Mount- 
joy, c/o The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Quebec, H3A 
2A8, tel. 1-514-288-5256. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Reaching people 
from coast to coast 


Church at the C.N.E. 

Daily services of prayer sponsored by five 
Christian denominations — Presbyterian, 
United, Roman Catholic, Baptist and Angli- 
can — will be scheduled at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition church in Centennial 
Square, just inside the western entrance. 
Times are 12 noon, 3 p.m., and 6 p.m. The 
church will be open from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m., August 19th to September 7th. The 
three Sundays of the fair, August 23rd, Au- 


gust 30th and September 6th, will see an An- 
glican Eucharist at 10:15 a.m.; Roman Cath- 
olic Mass at 11 a.m.; and at 4:30 p.m. Pres- 
byterian, United and Baptist Communion 
services. 


Greeters, performers, choral groups are 
needed! Offer your services to Bud Mallin- 
dine, 164 Marion St., Toronto M6R IE8 at 
(416) 532-5784, Chairperson and Co-Ordi- 
nator, Church at the C.N.E. 
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News 
continued from previous page 


significant discord, separation and/or 
filing for divorce, divorce, sin- 
gleness, and considering a new mar- 
riage. At the bishop’s meeting, 
James Nestigen, a seminary associate 
professor of church history, lectured 
on ‘‘forgiveness of sins and restora- 
tion to office.’ In summary, he said 
‘We may need to say with compas- 
sion, ‘Your sin is forgiven for Jesus’ 
sake, but your behaviour has disqual- 
ified you for that office.’’’ 


Lutheran priests in 
Sweden get 40-hour 
week 


(EPS) — After what Svenska Kyr- 
kans Information calls ‘‘a long and 
partly bitter campaign,’’ priests of 
the (Lutheran) Church of Sweden are 
guaranteed a 40-hour work week, 
with overtime for hours worked be- 
yond that. That decision should in- 
crease the priests’ salary cheques by 
10 to 12 per cent. The SK/ report also 
notes that priests’ salaries are ‘‘low 
in comparison with those paid to oth- 
er professions with much shorter 
studies or training behind them.”’ 


Ecumenical church 
assembly proposed 
in Scotland 


(EPS) — A conference of more 
than 200 people from nine Christian 
traditions in Scotland (Reformed 
[Church of Scotland, Congregatio- 
nal, United Free], Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Baptist, Quaker, Salvation 
Army, Methodist, United [URC], 
Eastern Orthodox) has proposed to 
‘‘go forward together’’ with forma- 
tion of a Scottish Assembly of Chris- 
tians — a biennial ‘‘meeting place 
for those who have responsibility and 
authority in the churches,’’ and also 
for “‘as wide a spectrum as possible 
of church membership.’ 


Campaign in Norway 
to ‘release Bible 
from pietist prison’ 


(EPS) — In an ecumenical cam- 
paign, “‘The Bible Open for All,’’ 


the Norwegian Bible Society pro- 
poses to ‘‘release the Bible from its 
pietist prison.’’ The society chal- 
lenged 22 ad agencies to compete in 
producing the best Bible ad series; 
winners of the competition are now 
appearing in major national and re- 
gional newspapers. Also part of the 
campaign is a colour magazine sent 
to every Norwegian home, untradi- 
tional Bible programmes on Norwe- 
gian TV, Bible weeks, Bible exhib- 
its, and marathon Bible readings. 


Ghanian government 
newspaper criticizes 


some church leaders 


(EPS) — In a four-part editorial, 
the Ghanian Times, a government 
newspaper, criticized some church 
leaders as ‘‘anti-nationalists.’’ It 
said, for example, that while they 
used to pray for the colonial govern- 
ment, they now refuse to pray for 
leaders of the independent nation. It 
also objected that some boycotted 
(and encouraged others to do so) an 
ecumenical service in connection 
with independence anniversary cele- 
brations. Many §anti-nationalistic 
church leaders, the paper said, are 
known to be immoral and corrupt. 
They manipulate overseas church aid 
money, and build big houses for 
themselves, the editorial claimed, 
and it suggested that the government 
form bodies to ensure that church aid 
funds are properly used, and ‘‘na- 
tionalist’’ church leaders are pro- 
tected from harassment by ‘‘reactio- 
nary’’ colleagues. 


Zambian president 


appeals for church help 


(EPS) — Zambian President Ken- 
neth Kaunda has appealed to the 
church in the developed world to help 
his country overcome a grave eco- 
nomic crisis involving growing un- 
employment and rapid inflation. (The 
Zambian kwacha has lost about 90 
per cent of its value in the past 18 
months.) Kaunda said there is a 
‘‘worsening trend of malnutrition and 
starvation, especially in the urban 
areas.’’ He asked for overseas church 
help in establishing ‘‘small-scale in- 
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dustries on a wide scale.’’ He said 
mission stations could become 
centres for job creation and ‘‘appro- 
priate technology.”’ 


Ecumenical statement 
on South African 
whites-only election 


(EPS) — In a joint statement, the 
South Africa Council of Churches 
and the Southern African Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference say most South 
Africans regard the whites-only par- 
liamentary elections held in South 
Africa in May as a ‘‘charade and ir- 
relevant to their situation and aspi- 
rations. . . The church. . . stands in 
solidarity,’’ the statement adds, 
‘*with all those who wish to throw off 
the shackles of those forces, includ- 
ing political forces, which keep hu- 
man beings in bondage, and prevent 
them from accepting and enjoying 
the freedom which God has ordained 
for his children.”’ The signatories 
urged the government not to ‘‘deny 
the right of freedom of assembly’’ 
and not to ‘‘seek its own political ad- 
vantage by any display of provoca- 
tive armed forced against people 
whose cause is just and who (were) 
denied their right to participate in this 
white election.”’ 


Controversial Kenyan 
minister retires 


(EPS) — Timothy Murere Njoya, 
a Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
minister transferred to a rural parish 
about 200 kilometres north of Nairo- 
bi after comments in a sermon 
prompted a negative government re- 
action (see ‘‘News,’’ May Presbyte- 
rian Record, page 42), has decided to 
retire (20 years early) rather than ac- 
cept the transfer. He said that would 
leave him with a clear conscience to 
serve God in some other capacity. 
However, his presbytery declined to 
accept his retirement. 


Several RC dioceses deny 
facilities to homosexuals 


(EPS) — Several Roman Catholic 
dioceses in the United States and 
Canada have announced that local 


; 
; 
i 
: 
; 


chapters of Dignity, an unofficial Ro- 
man Catholic organization for homo- 
sexuals, may no longer meet in 
church buildings in the dioceses. 
This move follows a Vatican docu- 
ment warning that the church must 
not condone homosexual practice. 


Vatican red ink 


(The Banner) — The Vatican, the 
world-wide headquarters for Roman 
Catholicism, has reported an antic- 
ipated deficit of a record $63 million 
(US) for 1987, after just posting a 
$56 million deficit last year. Rome 
has encouraged Roman Catholics 
around the world to increase their 
giving, and Vatican officials are 
looking for ways to sell off valuable 
but non-essential assets. 


RCs said divided on 
shrine, fingerprinting 
issues in Japan 

(EPS) — Writing in The Catholic 
Weekly, Shakai Shinji, president of 
the Kyodo News Agency, says oppo- 
sition by Japan’s Roman Catholic 
bishops to fingerprinting require- 
ments for non-Japanese, and efforts 
to give official sanction to the Yasu- 
kuni Shrine to war dead are not ac- 
__ cepted by many church members. 


Korean General 
Secretary freed 


(RPS) — On April 20, 1987, Dr. 
Edmond Perret, General Secretary of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, received the following let- 
ter from the Rev. Kim Sang Keun, 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Republic of Korea 
(PROK): 


‘*My sincere thanks for your cable 
of concern with regard to PROK pas- 
tor’s detention. 

The strength and encouragement 
which comes to us through the ex- 
pressions of solidarity and concern of 
Churches and Church bodies around 
the world in our times of difficulty 
and suffering can hardly be over-em- 
phasized. 

With your continued prayers 
strengthening us, we will continue to 
struggle until we have attained a na- 


—— 


tion in which there is democracy, 
freedom of expression and mission, 
and where human rights are respected 
and where peace and justice reign. 
My own detention was of short du- 
ration, but it gave ample opportunity 
to know what so many of those in the 
struggle have been and are suffering.’ 


Greek Orthodox Church 


loses bid to retain lands 

(RES NE) — Despite strong oppo- 
sition from the church, including 
pressure from Emilio Castro, General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, the Greek parliament 
passed a bill under which the govern- 
ment will acquire 130,000 hectares 
of land from the Greek Orthodox 
Church and transfer them to farmers’ 
co-operatives. Premier Papandreou 
maintains that he wishes to distribute 
the land among poor followers. As a 
concession the government withdrew 
the proposed legislation that would 
have allowed it to have a voice in ap- 
pointing members of lecal church 
councils. Since 1850 the Greek Or- 
thodox Church has been an indepen- 
dent body. 


Evangelism secretary 
ponders WCC’s scant 


interest in evangelism 

In a newsletter, Raymond Fung, 
evangelism secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, openly ponders 
the lack of interest in evangelism in 
the WCC. Defining evangelism as 
‘“communication of the Christian 
faith so that others may move from 
no faith or nominal faith or other 
faiths to faith in Jesus Christ,’’ he 
finds it puzzling that evangelism does 
not appear high on the WCC agenda. 
In his work as evangelism secretary, 
Fung says he receives tremendous 
support from WCC colleagues and 
churches, but this is not reflected in 
the overall WCC agenda. He sug- 
gests that a major factor is the WCC 
churches’ low expectation of evane- 
lism from the WCC. The churches 
themselves are interested in evange- 
lism, but they do not see it as part of 
the ongoing business of the WCC. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A LONG-STANDING family tradition of service to the Presbyteri- 
an Church continued recently when Wallace Ironmonger Jr. be- 
came an elder of Westmount Church, Edmonton. His father (pic- 
tured congratulating him while the Rev. Ray E. Glen looks on) is 
also an elder at Westmount, having served as an elder previously 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Edmonton. Wallace Jr.’s grandfather 
was also an elder at St. Andrew’s, as was his uncle, Allan, who is 
now on the session of Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. His un- 
cle’s son, Roger, is also an elder at Cooke’s, and his aunt, Marga- 
ret is presently an elder at St. Andrew’s. The span of family serv- 
ice covers 53 years. 


Ed. note: The Record kindly reminds its readers that news of elders’ in- 
ductions are not usually carried in this section of the magazine. An excep- 
tion has been made in this case because of the unusual circumstances. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY of First Church (formerly Old St. An- 
drew’s and St. Stephen’s congregations), New Westminster, B.C. 
was celebrated the weekend of March 13. The theme for the 
weekend was “Renewal,” with Dr. Murray Marshall of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Seattle, Washington as the guest speaker. An 
open house was held Friday evening and the anniversary cake 
cut. The anniversary banquet was held Saturday evening, with 
Dr. Grace Jamieson, granddaughter of the Rev. Robert Jamie- 
son, the congregation’s founder, on hand as special guest. The 
Rev. Jamieson arrived in New Westminster and organized the 
church on March 12, 1862. The Sunday anniversary service was 
conducted by Dr. Alex McCombie, a former minster of the con- 
gregation. Dr. Marshall spoke on “Renewal for Life.” The week- 
end concluded with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Dr. McCombie, Dr. Jamieson and Dr. Mar- 
shall. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Victoria, B.C., held a 
luncheon to honour the Rev. David A. and Mrs. Hazel Smith 
marking the 30th anniversary of Mr. Smith’s ordination. The cou- 
ple was presented with a gift of money and Mrs. Smith received a 
bouquet. Many good wishes were extended from congregations 
the Smiths have served, including St. David’s, Ottawa, Knox, 
Neepawa, Man., and their present church, where they have 
served for more than 10 years. 


Ses Rao 


THE 201ST ANNIVERSARY of Knox Crescent, Kensington and 
First Church, Montreal, was celebrated March 12, with over 200 
people in attendance. The congregation is an amalgamation of 
14 churches, with Kensington founded in 1898, Knox Crescent in 
1918 and First in 1910. The first Presbyterian congregation in 
Montreal was founded in 1786. Although there was no permanent 
home until 1792, the “Society of Presbyterians” conducted serv- 
ices in a Jesuit church and were guests of the Recollet fathers in 
their sanctuary. The Rev. John Young from the Presbytery of 
New York was instrumental in opening the St. Gabriel Street 
Church in Oct., 1792. It remained active until 1886. Among the 
artifacts at the present church are the first Montreal Protestant 
parish bell, dated 1809, and the 1792 foundation stone pictured 
above. Both were re-dedicated at the anniversary service. Those 
present enjoyed a ceremonial cake-cutting, singing and refresh- 
ments. 


S 


THE CONGREGATION of Paris Church, Paris, Ont., presented a 
picture of the church, and a purse of money, to the Rev. Wm. 
Campbell Smyth, and a bouquet to his wife, Ruth, on the occa- 
sion of the couple’s departure to their new charge in British Co- 
lumbia. The Smyths, pictured with clerk of session Fred DeCator, 
had been with the Paris congregation for eight years. 


A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION was presented to Mrs. Ad- 
die Dobbie by the congregation of St. Andrew's Church, Spencer- 
ville, Ont., April 5. Mrs. Dobbie has been a faithful Church School 
teacher and member of the choir, the WMS group and Presbyteri- 
al. She is pictured (second from right) with: the Rev. Joop Eenk- 
hoorn, minister of St. Andrew's; Dr. Georgine Caldwell, mission- 
ary to Taiwan; and James Purcell, clerk of session. 


PICTURED ARE some of the members of the Youth Group of St. Columba Church, of a celebration to mark the raising of 
Parksville, B.C., with their minister, the Rev. John Taylor, at their Easter sunrise service. $100,000 towards the church's building 
The service was held overlooking the waters of Vancouver Island. 


THE MEN’S CLUB of Parkview Church, Saskatoon, Sask., raised 
money for Third World relief through its “Orange Project’ early 
this year. In the foreground, Ken Forsyth, the club's president, is 
pictured presenting a cheque for $500 to Dr. Michael Tai, minister 
of Parkview, for distribution to Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, and Hope International. In the second row (left to 
right) are George Ward, George Weir, Simon Schell and Bob Wil- 
son, and in the back row are Al Regier and John Caswell. 


Two members of Runnymede 
Church, Toronto, recently celebrated 
their 100th birthdays. Miss Emily (Lot- 
tie) Scott, amember of the congregation 
for over 30 years, turned 100 on Feb. 
20, and Mr. Forbes Murdock, a mem- 
ber for over 60 years, reached that age 
on April 15. 


nit 


THE SENIOR MEMBER of North Brama- 
lea Church, Brampton, Ont., Mrs. Alma 
Bowman, is seen cutting a cake as part 


fund. 
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TWO YOUNG PEOPLE from Westminster Church, Scarborough, Ont., Kelly Harman and 
Robert Kanhai, were winners of an essay contest on the subject of the Orange Lodge and 
were honoured after a recent service. The two winners were congratulated by lodge 
members and the Rev. Charles Townsley, minister of Westminster, Scarborough West 
MP Reg Stackhouse, and Alex Rough of the Orange Lodge. 


PICTURED IS Douglas Haas, master of 
music at St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, 
Ont., whose 20th anniversary at the 
church was recognized by the congrega- 
tion May 3. During the morning worship 
(which is telecast via the local CKCO 
television station) a presentation was 
made to Mr. Haas by Ed Neeb, clerk of 
session, and following the service a re- 
ception was held during which further 
presentations were made. Originally from 
the Kitchener area, Mr. Haas is an inter- 
nationally renowned organist who has 
studied in Toronto, Rome and Germany. 


NEW BRASS OFFERING PLATES were recently dedicated at New Westminster Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. The plates were the gifts of the families of Mrs. Annie Davidson and Mrs. 
Florence McHarg, in memory of their husbands, David and Jack. Pictured from the left, 
are: John Hayward, clerk of session; Mrs. Davidson; Dr. Stephen Somerton; Mrs. 
McHarg; and the Rev. John Hibbs. 


Presbyterian Record. 


THE 55TH ANNIVERSARY of Bradner Presbyterian Church, Bradner, B.C., was cele- 
brated the weekend of March 27. Bradner, a rural church in the eastern Fraser Valley, has 
for the past four years been a teaching congregation in conjunction with the Vancouver 
School of Theology. The present church building was dedicated 55 years ago by the Mod- 
erator of the 57th General Assembly, the Rev. W.G. Brown, and the Moderator of the 
112th General Assembly, Dr. J. Charles Hay, was guest speaker at the recent Friday eve- 
ning celebrations. Pictured (left to right) are: Dave Webber, V.S.T. student and parish 
pastor; the Rev. Nancy Cocks, interim-moderator of Bradner: Dr. Hay; Dr. W.O. Nugent, 
past superintendent of missions and a good friend of the congregation; Dr. Art Van Set- 
ers, Principal of V.S.T. 

O 


For over 100 years 
a link between 
congregations, and 
a reminder that, 
whether big or small, 
they are all part 
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AITKENS, MRS. THELMA, 74, elder for 19 
years, and longtime member of Cooke’s 
Presbyterian Church, Chilliwack, B.C., 
active in WMS, church school and youth 
ministry throughout her life, May 12. 

ALEXANDER, MARY OLIVE, longtime 
member of Erskine Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

ANDERSON, TELFORD, 81, elder and long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Burks Falls, Ont., April 17. 

ARMITT, ANDREW, 67, elder for 27 years, 
and a member for 47 years of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
March 31. 

BAUER, ALFRED STANLEY, 70, an elder 
for 22 years, and longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., March 
26. 

CLIFFORD, MEDA, longtime member of 
Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Dec. 22. 

DODDS, JAMES RALPH, elder and choir 
member for many years of Knox Church, 
Westport, Ont. 

DOUTHART, DAVID MARSHALL, 75, 
longtime elder, clerk of session, represen- 
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DEATHS 


tative elder, Sunday School teacher and su- 
perintendent, at Knox Church, Windsor, 
Ont., member of the choir, Bible Study 
leader, and member of the board of man- 
agers, hon. member of WMS, April 6. 

DUNCANSON, DR. ST. CLAIR, 78, elder 
for 30 years, and a member for 39 years of 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., May Ist. 

GARLAND, MARY, longtime member of 
Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., April 13. 

KNOX, JAMES FRANK, longtime member 
of Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Jan. 7. 

McCOY, DAVE, 74, elder for 25 years, and 
life member of St. Andrew’s Church, Al- 
lenford, Ont., and latterly attended Geneva 
Presbyterian Church, Chesley, Ont., 
May 14. 

McNABB, HARRY D., member of Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont., and former 
charter member, longtime elder and rep- 
resentative elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., Dec. 2, 1986. 

ROSS, GARNET, longtime elder and trustee 
of Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., May 10. 
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RUPERT, ROY E., 92, longtime elder of St. 
Luke’s Presbyterian Church, Finch, Ont. 

RUTHERFORD, J. S.. STEWART, 79, ac- 
tive elder and choir member for 49 years at 
Caven Church, Bolton, Ont., May 14. 

SMITH, The Rev. John Angus, 76, a former 
Presbyterian minister, died at Sunnybrook 
Hospital in Toronto, Ont., on March 22, 
1987. 

Born in Cape North, Cape Breton, N.S., 
son of the late Rev. John William Smith, 
he graduated from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry on April 10, 1940. 
Over the next decade, his pastorates in- 
cluded Forester’s Falls, Ont., Lancaster, 
Ont., Steubenville, Ohio, and (as supply) 
Lucknow, Ont. He also served as a chap- 
lain in the Canadian Armed Forces. 

STEELE, BEATRICE ETHEL, 77, longtime 
member of McKay Presbyterian Church, 
Timmins, Ont., Jan. 26. 

VINKE, JOHN, 61, elder and trustee of Burns 
Church, Mosa Township, Glencoe, Ont., 


Feb. 18. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Chambers, Rev. Paul, Molesworth, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., June 4. 
Webber, Rev. David, Bradner Presbyterian 
Church, Bradner, B.C., May 31. 


INDUCTIONS 

Chambers, Rev. Paul, Molewsworth, St. An- 
drew’s and Gorrie, Knox Church, Ont., 
June 4. 

Hastings, Rev. Gordon G., Agincourt, Knox 
Church, Ont., April 30. 

Kouwenberg, Rev. Gordon A., Orleans, 
Grace Church, Ont., May 10. 

Webber, Rev. David, Bradner Presbyterian 
Church, Bradner, B.C., May 31. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Hurd, Rev. James T., Wanham, Knox 
Church, and Blueberry Mountain, Munro 
Church, Alta., Sept. 19, 1986. 
MacDonald, Mr. Murdoch, as Lay Mission- 
ary, Dixonville, Strang Church, Alta., 
March 21. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM-MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Sherwood, 
PE ib GlvAon2: 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Patrick Maxham, R.R. 1, Barney’s 
River Station, N.S., BOK 1A0. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte/Kinburn pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Linda Bell, MacDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
KOG IMO. 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que- 
bec, H9X 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont., L4M 489. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 


TRANSITION 


Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont. LSL 2B3. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., Rev. William 
Middleton, Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, 105 Wilson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSM 229. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 75 
Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., MSJ 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Dr. Everett Briard, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5S 
2H4. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lorna Raper, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 20 Edgecliffe Golf- 
way, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 3A4 (effec- 
tive September Ist). 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont., LOB. INO. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., (Exten- 
sion charge), Rev. Hugh Appel, 1360 
Vancouver Crescent, Burlington, Ont. 
L7M 1W2. 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director, Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. A. McLeod, 116 MacNab 
St. South, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 3C3. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ruther- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Neil, Box 1086, Ridgetown, Ont., NOP 
2C0. 

Exeter-Cromarty-Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. W. Milne, P.O. Box 235, 
Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 

Fingal, Knox Church, and Port Stanley, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Rev. Joyce E. Cow- 
ing Pickering, 51 Aponi Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ont., NSV 2V3. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B. A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1BO. 


Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Noth, Listowel, Ont., N4W I1L5. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 
Freele Street, London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church 
Street, St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

Rodney-Kintyre-New Glasgow _ pastoral 
charge. Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leger 
Ave., St. Thomas, Ont., NSR 5M3. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. David S. 
Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., NSA 3H2. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Ont., L7L 1N5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 
64, Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1SO. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew's Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask., S9A OJ9, (effective 
Sept. 30). 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask., S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Aveneue, Fort St. John, B.C., VIJ 
IT8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta., T6J 2H9. 

continued 


The Every Home Plan ts an economical way to help your congregation 
stay in touch with congregations across the country. 


For information contact Circulation Department: (416) 441-1111 Ext. 173. 
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How to read your 


address label 
personal congregational 
subscription code code 


092361 * ET066 
MR. JOHN DOE 


60 MAIN ST. 
ANYTOWN ONT P6N 3W6 


Please include these numbers when 
sending any change, or in correspon- 
dence with the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


To change your address, 
remember to: 
~¢ PRINT CLEARLY 


~¢ Supply us with both 
old and new addresses 


© Include subscription codes 


© Include apartment numbers, 
if applicable 


¢ Include postal code 


MOVING? 


Make sure your 
Sp PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


moves with you! 


To avoid missing a 
single issue, notify us 
4-5 weeks in advance. 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 


(or, if you don’t have a label, 
PRINT your old address) 


CODES 
(first line on label) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ART ae 
CITY 
PROVINCE 


(postal code) 


. Please PRINT your NEW address here 


NAME 
ADDRESS 

ARL ee 
Chey 
PROVINCE 


(postal code) 


3. MOVING DATE 


Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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RNs, RNAs, 
ACTIVITY PERSONS 
Do you aspire to work in retirement and 
nursing homes with a Christian 
commitment to their residents? 


Then please contact 
Sheltercare 
1011 Dufferin Street, Ste. 202 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 4B5 
(416) 530-1123 


WMS(WD) STAFF OPENINGS 

Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and Christian Education in 
the Synodical/Synod of Toronto and Kings- 
ton. Applications will be received by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary WMS (WD), Room 100, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7, until September 30th, 1987. Job 
Description available on request. Additional 
openings may become available in the near 
future in Manitoba and N.W. Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan Synodicals/Synods. 


CHEDOKE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


865 Mohawk Road West 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L9C 7B9 


Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Assistant Minister of Che- 
doke Church. Duties to include 
worship services, visitation, and work. 
in all areas of ministry. 


Please apply to: Mr. Kurt Davis at the 
above address. 


STUDENT ASSISTANT 
Willowdale Church, Toronto, seeking unor- 
dained student assistant for ministry to 
young people in teens and twenties. Approx- 
imately 25 hours per week. Submit resume 
to: M. Reside, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Willow- 
dale, Ontario M2N 1X8. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
seeks an Assistant Minister 
with experience and skills in the 
areas of Christian Education 
and Visitation. 


For particulars and 
_ job description, contact: 
Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
New St. James Presbyterian Church 
760 Wellington Street 
London, Ontario N6A 3S3 
519-434-8197 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C., V7V IM1. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Jim Ferrier, 2604 - 6th Ave., Castlegar, 
B.C., VIN 2W2. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13, Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1BO. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7E 4H6. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MacIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W. D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C., V8C 2G8. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70-3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
BIC Vosisor 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J. P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C., V8W ICI. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C., V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTIES 
VACANCIES 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Full time Di- 
rector of Programme & Education; c/o The 
Search Committee, First Presbyterian 
Church, 10025-105th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., TSJ 1C8. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Missison has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
a dental technician to work in Taiwan 
an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 


A forester/horticulturalist 
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General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 


— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
‘Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 
Currently, Youth in Mission has requests for: 


— A Researcher/Interviewer with proven re- 
search skills interested in the farming crisis 
to assist in the planning of a Regional Con- 
ference in Medicine Hat, Alberta, in late 
summer/fall for two months. 


— Upto three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 


Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
Lie 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Barrie: 
The Rev. Malcolm Summers, 
222 Lillian Crescent, 
BARRIE, Ontario, 
L4N 5Y6. 


Presbytery of Algoma and North Bay: 
The Rev. David Jack, 

243 Birchwood Street, 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Ontario, 

POA 6K1. 

(C) (705) 253-7484 

(R) (705) 759-1093 


Presbytery of Peace River: 
The Rev. James T. Hurd, 
Box 130, 

WANHAM, Alberta, 

TOH 3P0. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“Go. . .onajourney” 


3 he Lord said to Abram, ‘Go from your country to the land I will show 


you.’ 


So Abram went, as the Lord had told him.’’ (Genesis 12:1, 4) 
‘*God led the people around by way of the wilderness toward the Red Sea. 
And the people of Israel went up out of the land of Egypt equipped for battle.”’ 


(Exodus 14:18) 


Very early in the biblical drama, we are made aware that God’s people are in 
the travel business. They aren’t arranging trips however. They are taking them! 


Abram hadn’t gone to the Motor 
League for a map with the route care- 
fully marked. All he had was God’s 
promise, “‘I will show you.”’ 


Now it’s one thing to go and visit 
relatives in Northern Ur, but to go 
where God wants us to go? Imagine 
Abram shopping in the local market. 
‘“Where did you say you were going, 
Abtatloaces. Oh!’ 


How did he know what bags to 
pack? How long would he be gone? 
Travellers cheques? 


And then there were the Children 
of Israel. It took some time for their 
journey to begin. First, the Egyptians 
had to be dealt with. Talk about stub- 
born! Do you think they were Pres- 
byterians? 

Finally, they set off. What did they 
take? Weapons of war! They were 
“equipped for battle.’’ They must 
have realized they would have to 
fight their way through the wilder- 
ness. It would be a struggle. There 
would be strenuous opposition. Per- 
haps this was a reference to the war 
within. So often that is the most diffi- 
cult part of the fight — the war that 
goes on inside us. Should I or 
shouldn’t I? If I do this then. . . and 
so on. We look for peaceful solu- 
tions, but still the gnawing disquiet 
continues. It’s warfare! 


They had to travel in the wilder- 
ness where it’s easy to get lost and 
confused. In fact, you can think that 
you are getting somewhere when all 
you are doing is travelling in circles. 

There is something ominous about 
the wilderness. There is little or no 
life-support system there. The bot- 


He meets us 
and asks us 
to be faithful 

or hate! (wo) 
have courage. 


Read: 
Genesis 231-10 
Genesis 13:1, 14-18 
ExOdusglo aie, 2 


tom line is that the wilderness can kill 
you. 

There is encouragement though. 
‘The Lord went before them by day 
and night. . . pillarofcloud. . . pil- 
lar of fire.’’ It meant that they could 
travel, night or day or both. 

A look at today. Life is a journey, 
with a beginning and an ending and, 
in most cases, quite a bit in-between. 

Ever wonder where you might be 
going, or if you are heading in the 
right direction? You don’t have to be 
in mid-life to have a crisis. You peer 
anxiously ahead, straining with all 
your might to catch but a glimpse. 
And what do you see? Sand, and 
more sand. In other words, nothing. 

Can we trust God — not only for 
the journey itself but also for the des- 


tination? He knows, so why not keep 
walking? Remember, Abram went by 
promise. So must we. 

And then there are the Children, 
the Children of the desert, the wilder- 
ness. But they are something else for 
they are the Children of Israel, the 
Children of God, selected not for 
privilege but for responsibility. 

They became angry and yearned 
for the good old days (weren’t there 
enough graves in Egypt?). They 
complained to Moses and to God. 
Some journey. It’s too painful, so 
let’s go back. 

Ever thought that you got the short 
end of the stick? Life is too painful. 
May I start over again? Can’t it be 
more simple, something like the days 
that used to be? 

What kept the Israelites going? 
There was a promise — the promise 
of land, the chance to settle down. 
(Settle down they did, until they had 
to go to Babylon in exile.) Somehow 
it kept them going. God’s promise, 
just ahead of them. 

Does promise keep you going to- 
day? The promise that some day 

S 

Are we in the wilderness today? Is 
the Church? What do we have to be? 
Faithful. There — that’s the crux. 
God met the people in the wilderness 
and made them a people and asked 
them to be faithful. It’s the same to- 
day. He meets us and asks us to be 
faithful . . . and to have courage. 

Journey on, my friend. And may 
the Lord journey beside you! 


jLe God, help us to see when we 
can hardly open our eyes be- 
cause of the storm; help us to hear 
your still small voice beneath the 
winds of turmoil; help us to experi- 
ence the energizing touch of your 
Spirit, especially when we _ think 
there is hardly a gram of fight left in 
us. Amen. 

O 
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HOW MANY VOTES 
DOES GOD HAVE AT THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY? 


ALL OF THEM! 


HIS WILL — OUR WORK: That is the un- 
spoken theme of the General Assembly 
which meets each year in June. It may look 
like an ordinary business meeting with an 
agenda, reports, motions and votes, but be- 
neath it all is a serious effort on the part of 
300 ministers and elders to discover 
God’s will for our Church and take 

up the work Christ expects of His 


Church. In 1987 the General Assembly has a 
budget of $136,000 to meet and carry out 
its business during the year. This comes 
from your support for “Presbyterians Shar- 
ing...” (General Assembly Budget ). In 1987 
the goal of “Presbyterians Sharing...” is 
$7,000,000 from congregations. 


“PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING...” 


1987 


? 


September 
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ee backs stiffen as sides automat- 

ed ranks on that one. And as the 

d to out-shout the “hims”’ one could 

lude that if hearts were as stiff and un- 

were backs, then the volume created 

justice only to a hog-calling contest. 

‘not a prayer of praise. 

hildren, a trifle bewildered, left for 

nday School classes. The rest of us fid- 

1to Our pews. A mood had been set. A 
pless” service continued. 


ifter generati 
ular image. Update him, as it were, 
ifortably into their contempo- 
tion gets steamed up af- 
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resh at the all-importance of getting God *‘s 
in the process becomes totally possessive. W 
God. 

Then we feel obliged to put our mark 
away. We have crusaded, censured, tort 
heat of our persuasion to bring everyone 
direct them from their darkness into 0 
being particularly obnoxious to our 
adopt this sanctimonious proprietorship « 
him from the ignorance of those who are 1 
are. We get him shaped, moulded, herdec 
little corner and fitted into our own little bo 
on guard. 

We've been at it all through the ages — | 
the time of the Covenanters, the Inquisitions, 
East, Northern Ireland, and on and on. A hid 
against God and his creation — the waste, t 


ing. 

And now “‘standing on guard”’ over their littl 
god’” is the fragmented church. Unemploymen 
thousands die daily from starvation and neg 
under the shadow of the mushroo 
ment of incineration; and the fe 
terrorism, it hits us anew. 

And. we, supposedly hi 
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feet and his voice here on earth, waste voice and time shout- 
‘ing hysterically ‘‘praise her/him, praise him/her’’ during a 
‘morning service. Again, it is this pseudo-god, our creation 
‘of the °70s and ‘80s, which is producing all the confusion 
about God’s ‘sex. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 

. And God saw that it was good. And God said, let us 
Bake man in our image (not ‘my’ image), male and female 
created he them.’’ (KJV) 

_ God never said that his image had only one single aspect. 
Iti is we who have put that interpretation on his words. ‘‘In 
our image, male and female,’’ he said. To me that seems 
fairly clear. Maybe, too, we forget that Jesus constantly re- 
ferred to his Heavenly ‘‘Father,’’ and also taught us to pray, 

“our Father.’’ Granted, father is a distressing image for 
many — bullying, alcoholic, a weakling; but equally dis- 
tressing for many is the mother image. We all have our 
images and they may nourish us or distress us, but we must 
Know that the God whom we worship is far beyond and 
above all mere human imagery. We must raise our sights 
and remove our blinders. 


bated 


B ut then some of us do not waste time and ‘‘offering’’ 
| money over the folly of inclusive language. We are far 
too busy with greater concerns. Such as issues of creatio- 
nism — just exactly how did God create the universe, and 
all created order? Certainly not in seven days, we know bet- 
ter than that. And human beings from dust and a rib? — 
well, really! Does it matter one whit? Of course not. Be- 
cause when all is said and done, we’ll never know. Our fi- 
nite physical senses cannot encompass such majesty. Can 
we not concede that point? We aren’t God. 

_ Humankind was created in God’s dual image, so that the 
Fatherhood could encompass all Love. And when we get 
side-tracked in the peripherals of sexist pronouns, I think 
we have missed the message. We haven’t even begun ‘‘to 
comprehend what is the breadth and the length, and the 
depth and the height’’ of Love. 

Come outdoors on a dark, cloudless night. Look up! 
Look up at the Milky Way. At the hundreds and thousands 
of millions of stars in this one galaxy, one galaxy among 
millions of galaxies, each galaxy with its trillions of solar 
Systems. Consider this: the light that we see coming from 
the heart of the Milky Way has been travelling for the last 
33,000 years in order to reach your eye, now, tonight. Turn 
your eyes in another direction, there is no Milky Way; the 
Stars are fewer in number, and beyond is the vastness of the 
void. And the terrifying concept of the infinity of the 
“black holes,’’ — that lead where? ‘‘A thousand years in 
Thy sight are but as yesterday . “. 

_ And while out star-gazing, look at a well-known friend, 
Polaris, the North Star. Polaris is 680 light years from us. 
The sun, at that distance, would be too faint to be seen by 
the naked eye. What then is the unimaginable luminosity of 
Polaris? and Polaris is only a second-magnitude star! Betel- 


oe 


geuse, right-shoulder star in Orion, of first magnitude, at 
approximately the same distance as Polaris, is 500 million 
kilometres in diameter. Incomprehensible in size, yet it is 
only one of billions of billions of stars. 

Visitors to the McLaughlin Planetarium in Toronto have 
seen a scale model of stars. The sun is approximately the 
size of a ping pong ball, but only a section of Betelgeuse is 
shown, for if the entire model Betelgeuse were displayed it 
would crowd everything else from the room. 

The ultimate message of the macrocosm (and the micro- 
cosm) may just be: there are mysteries that the human mind 
was never intended to comprehend. God is Creator, omnip- 
otent. 

To presume, in our present state of imperfection, to have 
the knowledge to subject Love to classification by sexist 
language, or to argue and harangue about how God created, 
is, | think to reveal pitiful arrogance. Remember when poor 
old Job, in his terrible distress, got chippy with God? and 
the Lord said **Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge?”’ or ‘‘Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?”’ 

I think we are far too prone to forget, Who is the Potter? 
and, Who is the clay? and from whence comes “‘the 
Word?’’ 

The more hotly we argue, the more we refuse to listen to 
anyone else, the more incapable we are of being God’s co- 
workers. It is not just inclusive language, or creationism; 
there are many, many other issues. We have all suffered 
through interminable hours of argument at our church meet- 
ings as the quibbling went on about Communion, baptism, 
the ordination of women, etc. Do we really think that God 
(waiting in the dock?), will be deeply moved when we fi- 
nally give him ‘‘the word?’’ 

And as he waits, he weeps over a pain-wracked world. 

‘At your command all things came to be: the vast ex- 
panse of interstellar space, galaxies, suns, the planets in 
their courses, and this fragile earth, our island home; by 
your will they were created and have their being. From the 
primal elements you brought forth the human race, and 
blessed us with memory, reason, and skill; you made us the 
stewards of creation.”’ 

And as the stewards, let us get on with the job, and stop 
‘‘fiddling while... .”’ 


O 


Susan Conly, a free-lance writer from Macklin, 
Saskatchewan, is a regular contributor to this 
magazine. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Everything you wanted to know about religion in Canada 


but were afraid to ask 


ee organisms cannot be dissected without killing them first. 

Statistics do not tell the whole story about anything as complex as a 2000- 
year-old institution, and projections based on statistics usually assume the unin- 
terrupted continuation of present trends — a dangerous assumption even in rela- 
tively tranquil times. These and other less substantial criticisms will be made of a 
new and singularly important study Fragmented Gods: the Poverty and Potential 
of Religion in Canada by Dr. Reginald Bibby, published by Irwin, Toronto, 
$12.95. (Available from the WMS (WD) Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7.) 

Though the truth of these crit- 
icisms is axiomatic, it would be both 
unwise and unfair to use them to dis- 
miss what is probably the first, and 
certainly the most thorough study of 
the churches in Canada, developed 
with all the sociological tools, in- 
cluding statistical analysis. 

Right away, I can see the eyes 
glazing over . . . Few people, other 
than specialists, can read books of 
sociological/statistical analysis with- 
out risking near terminal boredom. I 
am overjoyed to say that Bibby 
writes to be understood by specialist 
and by the average layperson. 

I have used the word ‘‘overjoyed”’ 
deliberately. In the welter of personal 
opinion, usually based on the local 
situation alone, we have at last an 
overview, encompassing the nation, 
the denominations, and the differ- 
ences between regions — an over- 
view based on hard data. The data 
will be ‘hard’ indeed for the *‘dear 
old wee Kirk in the vale’’ mindset, 
composed of equal parts of wishful 
thinking and nostalgia. 

Though a high percentage (83) of 
Canadians affirm a belief in God, 
those who say that they believe in 
God, and in the divinity of Jesus, and 
life after death; who practise private 
prayer, who have had an experience 
of God’s presence and who can name 
the disciple who denied Jesus, make 
up 20 per cent of the total surveyed. 

As far as Presbyterians specifically 
are concerned, there is cause for 
alarm, cause for hope. We are the 
second-oldest denomination, in aver- 
age age of the membership, in Cana- 


Illustration: Cork 


As far as 
Presbyterians 
specifically 
are concerned, 


there is cause 
for alarm, 
cause for hope. 


da. (The Ukrainian Catholics are the 
oldest.) Among the main-line Protes- 
tant denominations we register the 
highest percentage of those who say 
that they receive enjoyment from 
church, but only 25 per cent do so! 
(The average is 16 per cent.) We 
worry less about money than any of 
the main-line denominations, and 
more about ‘‘sexual life.’’ We read 
more in our leisure time than any oth- 
er group (hurray!), and though we 
rank imagination ninth among nine 
‘‘end-state values,’’ we value it more 
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than any other denomination, though 
not as much as politeness, which we 
value more than any other church. 
(Honesty placed first: reliability and 
cleanliness also rank very high with 
us.) 

Some general discoveries: the 
growth of the conservative churches 
(Bibby includes the Alliance, Bap- 
tist, Brethren, Missionary, Nazarene, 
Pentecostal and Salvation Army 
among the churches in this grouping) 
largely depends on transfers from 
within that grouping. As a percentage 
of the total population, their growth 
has, from 1921 to 1981, been less 
than one per cent, and some have de- 
clined. In one extensive study done 
in Calgary, the growth rate of ‘con- 
servative’ churches from those with- 
out the fold altogether was 1.9 new 
members per year. Bibby comments: 
‘It is not welcome news to these 
Churches, but the Conservatives are 
not functioning as alternatives for 
many Canadians. Outreach is tough 
in this country. Ironically, however, 
the seemingly dismal annual average 
of 1.9 new outsiders may represent a 
feat of sorts.”’ 

Neither is there much comfort for 
the liberal, cause-oriented, churches 
that emphasize social action. Their 
attempt to provide a ‘menu’ that is 
much better prepared by organiza- 
tions other than the church, doom 
them to being ‘fifth wheels.’ 

Bibby does offer hope, and sug- 
gestions. Key to his findings is the 
need to draw from, and speak to, the 
culture while offering something that 
transcends it, a gospel that is not sim- 
ply a set of class values in a choir 
gown. | 

Don’t be put off by terms like— 
‘‘marketing,’’? ‘“‘consumer values,’’’ 
etc., or by the charts. They are the 
tools of a sociologist and in Bibby’s 
hands, they have carved a marker | 
that we ignore at our peril. | 
ql 
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June issue pleases 

What a smashing cover on your 
June issue! Beautiful! I once tried to 
photograph gulls in flight following 
the Nantucket Island Ferry. Kimberly 
Burnham does it much better than I. 

Thanks also for your candid edito- 
rial about church growth, John 
Shorne’s hilarious experiences with 
children’s sermons and the articles by 
Art Wood and Charles Scobie. 

I always enjoy seeing The Pres- 
byterian Record, but there’s much in 
this issue that demands a commenda- 


tory comment from me. 
Donald F. Hetzler, 
Executive Secretary, 
Associated Church Press. 


Communion — ministers 
should be served /zrst 


In reply to your correspondent who 
questioned the order of serving Com- 
munion — minister, elders, people 
— as not being consistent with Pres- 
byterian practice, I should like to 
point out that the reverse order, so 
common in many of our congrega- 
tions, is a relatively recent innovation 
dating back not much earlier than the 
turn of the century, that is, to the late 
1800s. It also appears to be con- 
nected with the practice whereby ev- 
eryone retains the element, either the 
bread or the wine, until everyone has 
been served and then, once the min- 
ister has been served, everyone actu- 
ally partakes at the same time. This 


WATSON’s WORLD 


TOWER OF | OF 
= 


LETTERS 


method was totally impossible prior 
to the turn of the century, where the 
common practice in Presbyterian 
churches was to use common cups 
which were passed from one commu- 
nicant to another, each sipping from 
the cup as they received it. The intro- 
duction of the tiny little individual 
glasses, now common, just prior to 
the turn of the century because of 
concerns about health, broke the 
common practice of Presbyterians 
which had been in existence since 
Calvin’s time. 

I would like to quote from an ex- 
cellent article written by the late T. 
H. Somers, formerly the minister of 
The Kirk, Charlottetown, in an ad- 
dress he made to the Church Worship 
Association on June 6, 1958: 

‘‘The minister humbly receives 
first to set the example, that, though 
unworthy, we dare to receive as 
Christ taught and commanded us. 
The minister is not the host but like 
all others, a guest; he does not be- 
have then like a host, as he would at 
his own table, and receive last, but 
receives first, accepting the gift, so 
that all may understand that they re- 
ceive from Christ and not from him. 
And as the Bread and Cup are passed 
from hand to hand, we are bound 
anew into the fellowship of the holy 
family of God.”’ 

1 would also direct your correspon- 
dent, and any other who might be 
concerned about this matter, to the 
commentary and other documents re- 
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cently prepared by the Worship Com- 
mittee of the Board of Congregatio- 
nal Life on the Service of Word and 
Sacraments, and which are now 
available in printed form from The 
Resource Distribution Centre at a 
cost of $6 per copy, plus handling 
charges. 
James A. Thomson, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


Two promptings from 


the June Record 


Two items arising out of the June 
Record prompt this letter. 

Firstly, the then-Moderator-Desig- 
nate Mr. Plomp’s column regarding 
employees on the board of managers. 
I agree wholeheartedly that staff 
should not be elected, or ex-officio, 
members of a board. 

That situation could place every- 
one in an embarrassing position when 
it is time to discuss salary, work- 
load, work-styles, etc. No staff per- 
son should be put in the position of 
having to excuse themselves from a 
meeting because their salary is being 
discussed. 

The same train of thought should 
apply to a staff person whose respon- 
sibilities lie to the session. Save and 
except for many years the Director of 
Music in our congregation was a 
serving elder on the session until his 
retirement. His counsel, pleasantness 
and graciousness made him an inval- 
uable member of the session. 


Noel Watson 


NOT MERELY 


i® 


As to the minister(s) attending 
_ meetings of the board of managers, | 


| would not have you ignorant in these 


i 


matters. Mr. Plomp quite rightly 
points out in his column that the 
board of managers is not a court of 
the church — it is, in effect, a com- 
mittee of the congregation. As such 
its meetings are open to any member 
of the congregation. Boards are re- 
sponsible to the congregation, 
through the session, for the exercise 
of good stewardship of the congrega- 
tion’s money and the upkeep of the 
worship facilities. Members of the 
congregation have the right to ensure 
that the board is carrying out that re- 


sponsibility. 


Secondly, the letter from David F. 
Mullin regarding the ‘‘change’’ in 


love for homosexuals, and almost in 
the same breath, in the ‘‘rights’’ rhe- 
toric of today, clearly declares ‘‘All 
people have a ‘right’ to their sexuali- 
ty.”’ (Quotation marks are mine.) 

Just a minute, Shirley; yes, Mr. 
Wood, I guess you are ‘‘right’’! I'll 
have to admit, God did give this 
‘‘right’’ in the Garden of Eden, when 
God gave Adam and Eve the “‘right’’ 
to choose between ‘right’ and 
‘wrong.’ 

Are you also, Mr. Wood, since 
you are championing the “‘rights’’ of 
homosexuals to their sexuality, going 
to, just as sincerely and lovingly, 
take on the cause of promiscuity, 
adultery, prostitution, and those indi- 
viduals whose sexuality, over which 
they have no choice, are sexually at- 


SHEILA MORRISON 
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. tracted to children and animals? And 
bear in mind, while you’re accepting 
the sexuality of homosexuals, and — 
to be consistent — these other afore- 


the distribution of the elements at 
| Holy Communion (June, 1987): I do 
not see how Mr. Mullin perceives a 
change in 1986. Being from Toronto, 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poet- 
ry, scholarly and juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free, illustrated 
40-page brochure: R-72 Vantage Press, 516 


\ 


did he not attend the opening service 
of the 1982 General Assembly in St. 
Andrew’s Church and witness and 
participate in the great Service of 
Worship wherein the distribution of 
the elements proceeded minister, eld- 
ers, congregation? 

Our church is often and mistakenly 
referred to as a democratic church. In 
the selection of its ‘‘governors’’ it is. 
But, in its rule and its doctrine it is 

theocratic. The blessing of the el- 
ements is from God through the Holy 
_ Spirit to the minister, who is called to 
_be an apostle of the Lord, to the eld- 
ers, who are called to be shepherds of 
the flock, to the people, who receive 
the elements with joy and thanksgiv- 
ing. The people of the congregation 
then should go out into the world to 
spread the Good News. Not go out 
into the world considering the min- 
ister as an ‘‘Anglican priest’’ or the 
elders as being exalted. Nor send car- 
ping letters to the Editor of The Re- 
cord. 
lan Dudgeon, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


Has God “changed his 
mind’? 

I cannot continue to sit and stew 
while an authoritative, no doubt lov- 
ing Christian carefully expounds on 


| the sins of some Christians’ lack of 


; 
i 


mentioned groups, that these alter- 
nate life-styles need the special pro- 
tection of government legislation. 
Too bad, if in order to be effective, 
other people’s freedom of religion to 
exercise their moral convictions is 
taken away. The ‘‘right’’ to act upon 
biblical standards (the only source of 
absolute moral values), as practised 
in the hiring of people who meet bib- 
lical criteria, cannot co-exist when 
the ‘‘right’’ to a certain life-style is 
forced on people. Take your choice! 

Mr. Wood, your ‘loving’ approach 
advocating that the worlds of both 
those people practising traditional 
and non-traditional sexual life-styles, 
members of the latter carefully ex- 
plained, in astonishing verbiage, as 
‘‘those people whose legitimate life- 
experience may appear to contradict 
(the traditional),’’ so as to attack 
head-on ‘‘a centuries-old chasm of 
misinformation, misunderstanding 
and miscommunication over which 
we shout threats of terror, rejection 
and damnation’’ isn’t biblical! 

First of all, God doesn’t have this 
‘‘may appear to contradict’’ view- 
point! My Bible tells me God consid- 
ers the homosexual act to be an abo- 
mination (Leviticus 18:22), and that 
homosexuals will not inherit the 
Kingdom of Heaven (I Corinthians 


continued on page 30 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Alan P.F. Sell 


On practising what we preach 


he physician-poet John Armstrong (1709-1779) bequeathed a familiar say- 


ing to the English language: 
Of right and wrong he taught 


Truths as refin’d as ever Athens heard; 


And (strange to tell!) he practis’d what he preached. 


Do we? One of the most persistent contradictions within the Reformed family is 
that we, who have proclaimed God’s free salvation by grace at least as loudly as 


anyone else, have time and again fallen into legalisms of our own making. 


Consider the Lord’s Supper. In the 
second century A.D. the pagan philo- 
sopher Celsus criticized Christians 
for opening the Lord’s table to all and 
sundry. The followers of the pagan 
mysteries were much more circums- 
pect: 

Those who summon people to the 

other mysteries make this prelimi- 

nary proclamation: Whosoever 
has pure hands ts pure from all de- 
filement, and whose soul knows 
nothing of evil, and who has lived 
well and righteously. Such are the 
preliminary exhortations of those 
who promise purification from 
sins. But let us hear what folk 
these Christians call. Whosoever 
is a sinner, they say, whosoever is 
unwise, whosoever is a_ child, 
and, in a word, whosoever is a 
wretch, the kingdom of God will 
receive him. 

Celsus could not understand such a 
gospel! There have been times when 
God’s Reformed people do not seem 
to have understood it very well ei- 
ther; they have behaved in a manner 
of which Celsus would have ap- 
proved. 

Nearly a century ago Robert 
Mackintosh wrote that an_all-too- 
prevalent kind of Reformed Christian 
believed that 

doctrinally and emotionally he 

was to live by grace; but his con- 

duct was to be exactly the same as 
if he expected to be justified by 
works . . . The sacrament of the 

Lord’s Supper, instead of being 

the centre of Christian fellowship, 

as in the early Church, was to be a 

rare and exceptional privilege 


. whilst proclaiming 
God’s grace which 
accepts us 
unconditionally, 
we have erected 


sectarian, non-biblical 
barriers between 
ourselves and other 
Christians — 
even Reformed ones. 


. .. Before receiving the sacra- 
ment, one must ‘examine’ him- 
self; not, as the Apostle meant, to 
remind oneself what he was doing 
and what he might hope to gain — 
but in order to ascertain whether 
he was legally perfect. This self- 
examination was to be regularly 
accompanied by humiliation and 
fasting. At service after service 
the Christian should hear the law 
of God ringing his death-knell — 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die 
— it shall die!’ Until finally, 
when he had been brought very 
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low — almost as low as before he 

became a ‘believer’ and a ‘profes- 

sor’ — then, at the eleventh hour, 
it was allowed to come to him. as 

a happy thought, that there was 

such a thing as grace with God. 

Or again, consider the way in 
which, whilst proclaiming God’s 
grace which accepts us unconditio- 
nally, we have erected sectarian, 
non-biblical barriers between our- 
selves and other Christians — even 
Reformed ones. When the evangelist 
George Whitefield went to preach in 
Scotland the Reformed Erskine 
brothers and their friends urged him 
to preach only for them. Following a 
meeting in Dunfermline, Whitefield 
wrote: 

I asked, why only for them? Mr. 
Ralph Erskine said, “They were 
the Lord’s people.’ I then asked 
whether there were no Lord’s peo- 
ple but themselves, and, suppos- 
ing all others were the devil’s peo- 
ple, they certainly had more need 
to be preached to . . . The conse- 
quence of all this was an open 
breach. 


According to Ebenezer Erskine’s 
biography, ‘‘from that time (the As- 
sociate Presbytery) not only disa- 
vowed all connection with (White- 
field), but preached against him pub- 
licly, and even went as far as to stig- 
matize him as an agent of the devil.”’ 
In 1742 the Seceder, Adam Gib, who 
had been present at the Dunfermline 
meeting, published seventy-five 
close pages under the title, “A Warn- 
ing against countenancing the Min- 
istrations of Mr. George Whitefield 

... Together with an  Appen- 
dix . . . wherein are shown, that Mr. 
Whitefield is no Minister of Jesus 
Christ; that his call and coming to 
Scotland are scandalous; that his 
whole doctrine is, and his success — 
must be, diabolical; so that people- 
ought to avoid him, from duty to- 
God, to the Church, to themselves, to_ 
RS 


a 
| ' 


their fellow-men, to posterity and to 
| him.”’ 


| Six years later there occurred the 
| Breach between the Seceders them- 
| selves. Gib and Alexander Moncrieff 


led one section of the divided Synod. 


| They slandered their opponents, ex- 


communicated Ralph Erskine in 1749 
and Ebenezer in 1750, and declared 
that the Erskines should be ‘‘holden 
by all the faithful as heathen men and 
publicans.”’ 

Of course truth matters. But let us 
pause before declaring that we have it 
all. Of course church order matters, 
but let us beware of elevating second- 
ary things into terms of Christian 
fellowship. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Richard Baxter, the Reformed 
pastor par excellence, wisely advised 
his contemporaries not to ‘‘make a 
larger creed and more necessaries 
than God hath done.”’ 

The crucial thing is the relation of 
truth to love. God calls us uncondi- 
tionally in Christ. But what did Gar- 
rison Keillor’s grandpa say about the 
Johnson Brethren in the best-selling 

novel Lake Wobegon Days? *‘Any 
time they want to come to us and ad- 
mit their mistake, we’re perfectly 
happy to sit and listen to them and 
then come to a decision about accept- 
ing them back.’’ There you have the 
heart of sectarianism: we alone have 
the truth, and we will graciously ac- 

cept you only when you see things in 

our way. As Baxter’s contemporary, 
John Howe, saw long ago, ‘‘without 
all controversy the main inlet of all 
the distractions, confusions and divi- 
sions of the Christian world, hath 

been by adding other conditions of 
Church communion than Christ hath 
done.”’ 

No doubt a measure of hypocrisy 
will ever attend the efforts of sinful 

' witnesses to Christ. But let us at least 
recognize our hypocrisy and seek 
with God’s help to mitigate its secta- 
rian effects. Or are we as a Reformed 

_ family for ever to merit the sardonic 
judgment which the jurist John Sel- 
den (1584-1654) meted out to pre- 
achers: **Preachers say, ‘Do as I say, 


> reed 


not as Ido’. 


Dr. Alan P.F. Sell is the Theological Secretary 
with the World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


On choosing my theme’ 


political oppression endured by peo- 
ple in the Third World, and the perse- 
cution of the Church and other reli- 
gious groups in Marxist-dominated 
countries? What of the increasing 
drug problems in our midst and the 
stirring of racism and what of *‘apart- 
heid’’ and what of... .? 


A soon as friends and colleagues discovered that I had been named 
Sitodeion beueee: some asked me, ‘*What will be the theme of your 
Moderatorial year?’’ Together with a whole lot of other things pertaining to the 
Moderator’s office, that question had not occurred to me. Somehow it seemed to 
me to be ‘‘in-decent’’ and ‘‘out-of-order’’ even to consider it. After all, such 
‘‘themes’’ are set by presbyteries or General Assemblies. The proper Presbyteri- 
an in me protested against taking on the presumptuous airs of some sort of indi- 
vidual episcopal authority. The Moderator of Assembly, after all, has no power 


of his own. Who did they think I 
was? 

Well, they told me that I had been 
named ‘‘Moderator-to-be’’ and, 
apart from all the legal niceties about 
the moderatorial task being mostly 
completed when the Assembly rises, 
the fact remained that past occupants 
of the office had taken this opportuni- 
ty to advance, if not an ecclesiastical, 
then some special, personal note of 
spiritual or social concern. The evi- 
dence appeared quite convincing. 
‘*So,”’ they insisted with a somewhat 
satisfied smile, ‘“‘what will be the 
theme of your Moderatorial year?”’ 

The question really puts one on the 
spot. There are so many issues in the 
life of both church and society which 
clamour for our attention. How do 
you order the priorities? By choosing 
one issue you might easily leave the 
impression you are unconcerned 
about a host of others. What they 


What they asked me 
to do was akin to 
asking yourself, what 


apart from loved ones, 
you would rescue from 
your burning home! 


asked me to do was akin to asking 
yourself what, apart from loved ones, 
you would rescue from your burning 
home! 

The ever-present threat of nuclear 
annihilation came immediately to 
mind. What greater threat is there? 
So maybe I should stress the need for 
us all to prod governments to search 
more earnestly for peace. 

What about family life in the eight- 
ies? As the family goes, so goes the 
nation — as well as the Church. Here 
would be a worthy topic to highlight. 

Then, virtually next door to our 
church in Richmond, people line up 
every week at the Food Bank. The 
rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer. Has the Church a word of 
hope for the poor? 

The ethical problems raised by the 
rapid advances in bio-medical re- 
search ought to be high on our list of 
priorities. And what of poverty and 
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There are also more ‘‘churchly’’ 
concerns that demand our attention. 
What is the great need of the Church 
today? Should I emphasize the im- 
portance of greater biblical knowl- 
edge in our midst? Or should I under- 
line the issues of church growth, or 
evangelism or social action? Perhaps 
I should tackle the question of dia- 
logue with peoples of other faiths. 
Adherents of the world’s great reli- 
gions now make their home among 
us, and surely we should get to know 
their convictions, and they ours, so 
that we might cultivate respectful 
relationships that avoid stereotypes 
founded on ignorance. 

Thematic materials abound! 
Which one is the most important of 
them all? I feel deeply about many of 
them although I have expertise about 
only a few. Which one would you 
pick if you had but one to choose? 

For better or worse, the Assembly 
chose for its Moderator someone who 
has always greatly loved the pasto- 
rate. My love for it was forged at a 
time when church membership began 
its rapid decline and my colleagues 
left the pastoral ministry in droves. 
Both within society and within the 
Church, we were directly and indi- 
rectly assured that the pastoral min- 
istry was irrelevant to the world of 
the sixties and seventies. Both God 
and Church were dying, if not dead. 

With all of this came a loss of sta- 
tus in the community. Whereas the 
ministry was held in high regard be- 
fore, society in general now looked 
upon the clergy as interesting, but 
only occasionally useful, specimens 


continued on page 26 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Polling for religion 


T politicians and media people polls are the adrenalin of the system. They 
OR along every month or so to brighten up an otherwise sluggish day 
and compete with the fortunes of your favourite baseball team for gossip time at 
work. Most people pretend to read very little into them, but just watch the reac- 
tion on a politician’s face when it appears that his or her party has moved a few 
notches in one direction or the other in a monthly survey. 

Poll buffs have had a wonderful summer. There is the phenomenon of the 


WELCome 


the Conservatives can’t seem to 
climb out of third place. All three 
parties publicly present calm faces in 
reaction to the surveys but all three 


are also scrambling behind the 
scenes, either to solidify a lead or to 
make adjustments, in the hope of a 
return to better days. 

Aficionados of polls may have also 
noticed a report on a book titled: 
Fragmented Gods: The Poverty and 
Potential of Religion in Canada by 
sociologist Reginald Bibby (pub- 
lished by Irwin). It’s guaranteed to 
fascinate those who find surveys and 
their implications an interesting daily 
diversion. The author looks at current 
religious trends, and outlines present 
Canadian attitudes toward religion 
and the church. Bibby concludes that 
Canadians are no longer committing 
themselves to an all-embracing set of 
values and beliefs. He says that more 


ST. ANDREW's 

| A Congregation of 

j| The Pres butane Church 
in. Canoda- membership | 
164,000 or ASO, 000, or 
85,000 (a denomination 


that doesnt worry about IA, 


NDP riding high on all the rating charts, now outdistancing the Liberals, while 


and more people are choosing a reli- 
gious practice here, a belief there, to 
fit their needs in the same manner 
they choose a tube of toothpaste, a 
box of cereal or a car. Bibby believes 
that traditional Christianity is largely 
dead and that organized religion in 
general faces a bleak future. Rele- 
gated to a consumer item and unin- 
vited into many, and perhaps most, 
areas of life, religion’s impact has 
become specific and limited rather 
than general and comprehensive. 

The Lethbridge University profes- 
sor says his book is based on twenty 
years of research and several surveys 
conducted by himself and others. It is 
hardly heartening news to the Church 
establishment that his findings reveal 
that the vast majority of Canadians 
still turning to the Church to help 
mark life’s big moments like birth, 
marriage and death. It’s the essential 
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message in-between that is being 
greeted with a yawn. And he con- 
firms what Presbyterians have known 
for some time. Those who claim af- 
filiation to the Presbyterian Church 
have dropped among total church ad- 
herents from 16 per cent at the turn of 
the century to three per cent in the 
early 80s. Of course, much of that 
decline came through loss of mem- 
bers to the United Church, at its for- 
mation in 1925. Only the Roman 
Catholics have maintained or actually 
increased their numbers during the 
same period; from 42 per cent to 47 
per cent. 

Bibby gives no comfort to those 
groups that have attempted to adjust 
to the times. He notes liberal reli- 
gious groups that have become socia- 
lly conscious are going to be obliter- 
ated by superior secular competitors 
in the future. Alternately, traditional- 
ists who look back at the past are 
going to collide head-on with the fu- 
ture. Their sons and daughters who 
are part of the modern world will be- 
gin to ignore them. 

But in all of this darkness there are 
a few golden threads. The author 
notes that 83 per cent of Canadians 
still believe in God and in some quar- 
ters there is actually a heightened in- 
terest in religion. Groups like the 
Pentecostals seem to be alive and 
well and charismatics have been 
springing up in a number of unex- 
pected places, like the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 

Bibby may not be telling us a lot 
that is new but his book confirms, — 
with extensive documentation, what 
has been apparent for some time, to 
anyone bothering to look: Christiani- 
ty is not dead, but the established 
churches, especially the Protestants, © 
are limping badly. Fragmented Gods 
is a survey fan’s delight but is is also 
a challenge to those who wish to 
meet it. 

a) 


Committe® 


Time and time again, | have heard the comment from 
people “That was an interesting message, or service, 
but it didn’t do anything for me. | just didn’t get any- 
thing out of it.” The reason given for a situation like 
this is just as predictable as the situation itself. ‘‘The 
minister certainly was ‘flat’ for that one! She (he) sure 
had a bad day.”’ This is wrong! 


Worship is not what is done for us or to us! 
It is what we do. It is what YOU do! 
Week by week we participate in a divine drama. 
lf we want to understand how church growth is ef- 


40 God calls us to be his. c80 


“We love because he first loved us.”’ 
Each week in a Reformed worship there is a Call To 
Worship. This is not a word of welcome; it is God 
calling his people together in worship. It reflects the 
fact that we are his because he has taken the initiative 
in loving us. 


oo We Respond to his call. o80 

“God forgive me, for 1am a sinner.” 
Of course, our logical response is then to recognize 
God for who he is, and offer him our praise and 
worship. Prayers of Adoration and Confession and a 
hymn of praise are a logical response to being called 
into the presence of God. (We do not need to invoke 
God's presence, for he has called us to be there! He is 
there already!) 


20 God Speaks to us. 030 


| “Teach me the way | should go.’”’ 
Once we recognize where we are, and in whose pres- 


This divine drama tells the story of God's love as it 
s true for each individual, and it is the true cele- 
dration of the church. Each week, we need to cele- 
drate God’s work in our lives. Each week we invite 
dthers to participate in this same drama, the drama of 


Growing Views 


DIVINE DRAMA 


fected by worship, we need to see what is really expe- 
rienced in worship. We need to understand what 
worship is. Pastors need to know what happens so 
that the congregation is led in true worship. Congre- 
gational members need to understand what happens 
so that they participate in worship, rather than just 
“watch a show.” 


Week by week, true worship is a divine drama. And 
week by week, you are one of the participants in the 
drama. True worship always reflects the drama of the 
Christian experience. It is always a re-telling of the in- 
dividual Christian story. 


ence we are, it is right that we should listen for his 
message to us. And so God Speaks to us. The reading, 
hearing, preaching, interpreting of God’s message of 
love come at this point in the drama. 


o80We respond in word and deed. o80 
“Those who live should no longer 
live for themselves, but for him 
who died for them and was raised again.” 


After hearing God’s message of love, we respond by 
giving ourselves to him completely. We give him our 
lives (prayer of commitment), our praise (hymns), our 
thanks (prayers of thanksgiving), our problems (pray- 
ers of intercession), our tithes and our offerings, and 
the work we do for him (the activities of the church 
. ..announcements). 


o> God sends us forth with his blessing. 080 
“Lo, lam with you always... .”’ 

God sends us into the world to be his people in all 

that we do and say. 


God's love. 

Church Growth takes place within those congrega- 
tions where God is worshipped in such a way that ev- 
eryone feels they belong. Does your congregation in- 
vite people into a true experience of worship? 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


| M Advertisement 


All things considered if 16 G ad 


Brian Moore 


Mr. Moore was born in 192 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. He 
Canadian citizen who lives f 
in California. 


Photo courtesy: McClelland and Stewarll 
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erefore I am 


like to read. To read many books by one author is for me like 

meeting a person on several occasions. Not every encounter 1s 
ecstatic, but close encounters of a frequent kind or frequent en- 
counters of a close kind provide a whiff of companionship, a brush 
with intimacy, and a broad basis for getting up tomorrow morning 
and continuing. 

Fiction transcends and focuses our limited selves. The resulting 
knowledge and insight may not help every reader, but it 1s for me 
liberating to move outside my own circumstances, to become 
aware of other situations and to think I know what’s happening. (If 
it’s written down, it has to be true, n’est-ce-pas/) 

From the list of Brian Moore’s books I propose to comment on a 
few. Always I ask two questions: “Why read this book?” and “Of 
what possible interest is this book to a person who lives in a Chris- 
tian context?” 


In a class by itself All of us at some time are sociologists, 
analysers of our personal heritage, our family, church, and commu- 
nity experiences. The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne 1s the quintes- 
sential novel about loneliness. We ache for Judith (and ourselves) 
at the disparity between existence as Judith wanted it to be and 
existence as it was. 

Where was reality for her? Flitting between an ill-conceived 
faith, a lack of living skills and a vigorous imagination, Judith 
longed for a sign from God to validate her most ordinary life. At 
the end of the novel Judith was left with two pictures which had 
always been with her: one of her aunt (now dead) and one of Jesus. 
The picture of Jesus provided no true Presence, its spiritual benefit 
gone. God — absent or silent — had probably fled. Read The Lone- 
ly Passion of Judith Hearne for pathos, Irish context, for the thrill of 
reading a masterpiece which tells of loneliness and delusion. 

continued 
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I read, therefore Iam 
continued from previous page 


Consciousness raising Now about novels that, as the 
tired phrase goes, raise your consciousness. Along with The 
Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne; I Am Mary Dunne, The 
Doctor's Wife, The Mangan Inheritance, An Answer From 
Limbo and The Luck of Ginger Coffey offer a view of socie- 
ty focusing on social and personal dilemmas — dilemmas 
which have sharpened since 1945: struggle over self-real- 
ization and marital fidelity — The Doctor’s Wife; implica- 
tions for women of a name change upon marriage — / Am 
Mary Dunne; an all-sacrificing and all-demanding artist — 
An Answer From Limbo; search for identity in family roots 
— The Mangan Inheritance; struggle for recognition and 
social prestige — The Luck of Ginger Coffey. In these nov- 
els the characters live apart from the glow of success and 
recognition. The appeal of these characters is magnified be- 
cause their reality is often our fear. 

The imagery and vocabulary are raw and fresh. Church 
people have seemed to me to be curiously reluctant and 
even embarrassed to acknowledge that any of the world’s 
problems are their problems. Brian Moore’s novels are 
about the world. Therefore it is no surprise that church affil- 
iations and a life of faith are absent or ridiculed in these 
novels. | mourn the irrelevancy of our way of life and the 
church’s witness. Perhaps these novels could be required 
reading for theological students and church outreach com- 
mittees. 


About the Church Some Sunday afternoon, when 
that morning’s worship has left you unworshipful, and long- 
ing for traditional expressions of Christianity, place your 
ecclesiastical tongue in your check, get comfortable and 
read Catholics. The geography is fictional — the Isle of 
Muck — the humour and context are Irish. Avoid this book 
if you read only serious stuff or if you think fiction is not 
true. 


Metaphysical mysteries Truth, Reality, Perceptions, 
Visions, Chance or Design, Resurrection: all catchwords 
which are metaphysical mysteries for those who ponder the 
specifically spiritual side of our being. Descartes said, ‘‘I 
think; therefore I am.’’ He would like to have read Cold 
Heaven and The Great Victorian Collection. The Tempta- 
tion of Eileen Hughes and Fergus will interest those people 
who ponder the difference between outward behaviour and 
inward desires. 

Doubt, fear and bewilderment are in these books. The 
characters pursue a reality influenced by dreams, visions, 
hunches and urges — far from our project-oriented life- 
style. The setting for Cold Heaven and The Great Victorian 
Collection is California; for Eileen Hughes it is London, 
England. Traditional beliefs come in for a hard time and of- 
ten a naive understanding seems pushed to a ridiculous ex- 
treme, for example, Alex Davenport’s resurrection in Cold 
Heaven. The church’s educational ministry will find a hard 
chew in Cold Heaven and The Great Victorian Collection. 

Black Robe is Moore’s most recent publication and it 
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Characters in search of revelation 
— A mini-guide to reading 
the novels of Brian Moore — 


by Enid A. Pottinger 


Books by Brian Moore with Canadian Publishers: 

The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne (1955). McClelland 
and Stewart Ltd.; New Canadian Library 1964, #39. 

The Feast of Lupercal (1958). McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 
The Luck of Ginger Coffey (1960). McClelland and Stewart 
Ltd.; New Canadian Library 1972, #80. 

An Answer From Limbo (1962). Paper Jacks 1973. 
Canada (with the editors of Life) 1963. 

The Emperor of Ice Cream (1965). McClelland and Stewart 
Ltd. 

1 Am Mary Dunne (1966). McClelland and Stewart, Ltd.; 
New Canadian Library 1976, #126. 

Fergus (1970). McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 

The Revolution Script (1971). McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 
Catholics (1972). Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

The Great Victorian Collection (1975). McClelland and 
Stewart Ltd. 

The Doctor's Wife (1976). McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 
The Mangan Inheritance (1979). Penguin Books Canada, 
1980. 

The Temptation of Eileen Hughes (1981). McClelland and 
Stewart Ltd. 

Cold Heaven (1983). Penguin Books, 1985. 

Black Robe (1985). McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 


weaves three strands into the story: a vision which provides | 
the motive for a missionary endeavour; a vision which de- 
termines a particular choice; and a re-telling of a historical 
event. The first two visions are mixed with fear, suspicion | 
and desperation. The protagonists are the Society of Jesus 
of France, who, following a vision of mission, set out to | 
Christianize the Algonquian and Huron tribes of Southern | 
Ontario. A vision of the second kind determines the behav- 
iour of these native people. Readers who have visited Ste. | 
Marie among the Hurons at Midland, Ontario, will recog- | 
nize the context. Black Robe casts a questioning and cynical | 
view — perhaps necessary — over the motivation of the Je- | 
suits, and by implication, over all missionary endeavours. | 

The novel is written in a style which is not appealing to 
me, and I| am jarred throughout by the juxtaposition and in- 
tertwining of fear, superstition and, also the efficacy of the 
sacraments. Reading Black Robe will not encourage your 
faith: indeed, it may be an unpleasant experience but the | 
novel does give a new opinion of this event from our past. 
Our unexamined opinions are assaulted. Who of us dares to 
ask whether baptism has any practical benefit? What type of 
missionary work is justifiable in another culture? | 

For those readers who devour articles like this and make 


sts for the next visit to the library, I would suggest certain 
pupings. If books on interior and introspective journeys 
erest you, try the books recommended in the May, 1985 
Presbyterian Record in the article by John Congram about 
frederick Buechner. Also read The Lonely Passion of Ju- 
‘ Hearne, The Doctor's Wife, 1 Am Mary Dunne and The 
remptation of Eileen Hughes. If you are intrigued by meta- 
jhysical dilemmas of visions, perception and other realities, 
ead The Great Victorian Collection, Cold Heaven, The 
scorched Wood People by Rudy Wiebe (to celebrate Louis 
Ziel), consulting James Sauer’s article in the April, 1985 
tecord. And if the principle of revelation through history is 
your interest, try The Mangan Inheritance, Black Robe and 
Blue Mountains of China (by Rudy Wiebe). 


All things considered Brian Moore’s novels provide 
z00d readings for the 1980s. Locating his stories in cities of 
he western tradition (Belfast, London, Montreal, New 
York, and in Los Angeles) he offers us a pleasant journey 
with airport idiosyncracies, street names and life-styles — 
mall details providing sound and atmosphere. 

_ The narrative speeds along with the dynamism of the 
characters. His cast of characters is widely gathered and 
sympathetically constructed, people for whom happiness, 
yr self-esteem have proven elusive and at the very best, 
short-lived. They are characters in search of a revelation, 
sharacters in search of affirmation and community; charac- 
ers in search of God. 

This assortment of novels has been written in a brisk and 
iccessible style; dialogue zips along and is lifted from con- 
emporary speech patterns. The books have been written for 
eading; / Am Mary Dunne and Catholics are particularly 
sood for reading at one sitting. Black Robe, Judith Hearne 
ind Cold Heaven are a weekend’s reading. The Great Victo- 
ia Collection and Cold Heaven are definitely read-first- 
ind-discuss-later novels. 

For those of us in a Christian community, the stories of 
hese novels are varied and diverse enough to provide 
houghtful discussion: Why is the church largely irrelevant 
0 people lacking society’s blessings of achievement and 
itatus? Investigate and then discuss (a) the church’s official 
‘ole and (b) the role given to the church by the congrega- 
ions as arbiter of private and public morality. Finally we 
‘ead Brian Moore ‘‘like Arthur Miller’s Willy Loman, to 
vhom ‘attention must be paid,’ for the simple and convinc- 
ng reason that they are human beings to whom ‘something 
errible is happening’.’’ (Mallvard Dahlie, Studies in Ca- 
tadian Literature, p. 10, Copp Clark, 1969). q 


Mrs. Enid Pottinger is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Hamilton, Ontario. 


“When the choir does their part and sings, 
is that half-time in church?” 


Advertisement 


Applications invited for 
E.H. JOHNSON EXCHANGE 


with the 
Church of Central Africa, Presbyterian 
Blantyre Synod, Malawi 
The exchange will be for a 4-8 week period at 


the convenience of the CCAP and the Exchange 
Fellow, before the end of 1988. 


Applicants should be over 21 years of age, may 
be clergy or lay person, male or female. He/She 
should have experience and some current in- 
volvement in some local, regional, or national 
activity/ministry of the P.C.C. Couples or 
threesome may apply if they are prepared to con- 
tribute to the expenses. 


Inquiries and/or applications outlining reasons 
for interest in this exchange should be addressed to the 
E.H. Johnson Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 by October 1, 1987. 


lilustration: Joe Buresch 
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The Presb 


The following interview with 
Mr. Conrad Dutchin, newly- 
appointed Co-ordinator of Refu- 
gees and Undocumented Immi- 
grants for the Board of World 
Mission, is taken (slightly edited) 
from Fociz, a journal of social con- 
cern, Vol. I, number 3. 


Foci is published by an editorial 
board of Presbyterian ministers. 
It is available on subscription at 
the cost of $5 per year, by writ- 
ing to the Rev. Stuart Macdon- 
ald, R R #1, Bailieboro, Ontario 
KOL 1BO. 
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an intervie 


Focii: Could you tell me, Mr. Dutchin, a little bit about | 
your background and what kind of experience you bring © 
to the area of refugee problems? . 


Conrad Dutchin: \ have been with the Presbyterian — 
Church for a number of years. I taught in Guyana as a pri- 
mary school teacher for about seventeen years. I then left 
and went to England where I also taught, for about three | 
and-a-half years, in what is known as a comprehensive 
school. I was particularly interested in the English depart- 
ment. I was given the chance to study elocution and drama | 
at the London Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts, from | 
which I received a diploma in public speaking and a certifi- | 
cate of merit for reading and speaking as well as a bronze, | 
silver and a gold medal. I did the Guild Hall examination — | 
the Guild Hall School of Music and Drama — and I hold 
certificates from that school as well. Having done that, I | 
studied at the English bar. | entered the Honourable Society | 
of Inner Temple, and there I studied for two years before | 
leaving to take up an appointment with the Government of | 
Guyana. I worked there for three years before I returned to | 
England. I had several trips abroad — England, the Carib- | 
bean — then I decided to come to Canada after my children | 
came here; they wanted us to be with them, together in one | 
country. I came to Canada in 1980. 
Since I was always involved with the Church, and the | 
Presbyterian Church in particular, I decided to find a con- | 
gregation where I would be comfortable. I settled on St. | 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church on King Street in Toronto. I | 
have been there from 1980 to the present time, and am now | 
an elder of that congregation. Having attended the church, I | 
helped to start a men’s fellowship and later became the pres- | 
ident of that group. 
As the Refugee process started, and people started to | 
come from Guyana claiming refugee status, particularly | 
East Indians, I saw the need for a special group in the | 
church, to become known as the ‘Guyana support group.” | 
At the inaugural meeting we had Members of Parliament, | 
prominent lawyers, a member from Amnesty International, | 
and a few prominent Guyanese citizens. We met once a 
month to discuss our problems and what was going on | 
around us, and how we could help. During that time, we 
held a special worship service and I invited the Rev. Zander 
Dunn of Calvin Church, North Bay, Ontario, who was born | 
in Guyana, of missionary parents, to preach, as it was the 
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entenary of mission work in Guyana. We had between 350 
9 400 people. It was also well supported by the Board of 
Vorld Mission. 

‘In the meantime, I was working with Barbara Jackman, a 
irominent immigration lawyer, and I had the chance to de- 
elop an expertise on the subject. And so when the opportu- 
lity arose to become the Co-ordinator for Refugees, I ap- 
ied for the job. 


*, How many refugees are there in our world today? Is 
he number growing? 


)D. It’s very unpredictable. At the moment there are ap- 
roximately ten million refugees around the world. 


?, Ten million? In what areas are they found? 


?D. You have refugees coming from Iran, Afghanistan, 
\frica, Central America. These are the areas encompassing 
he most refugee producing countries. People have to leave 
lecause of the disturbances either by military force, or be- 
ause of governments using subtle means to disrupt the lives 
if the people living in these countries. 


7, What kind of ‘‘subtle means?”’ 


7D. Well, they don’t have to come and shoot you or any- 
hing. They can ignore you — use psychological warfare. 
"hey withdraw all kinds of things which you are entitled to, 
ike medical care, police protection, employment opportu- 
lities. These are the main areas upon which they concen- 
rate. You just stand there and they don’t ‘interfere’ with 
‘ou. You cannot prove that they have done anything to you, 
et you are not making any progress. There are other cases 
n which the government forces attack in the night, under 
he guise of guerrillas. They attack you, and there is no pro- 
ection. You can’t go to the police station or anywhere. You 
‘annot rely on the government for any protection at all. You 
re living in a country where you are really scared, and that 
$ why you leave. 


| And so they come to places like Canada or the United 
itates? 


'D. They come to the industrial countries. There are some 
vho come for economic opportunities, to better their lives, 


e refugee problem 


SS pais a at E s ees 
In July, 1979, the Khuu children were among the first Vietnam- 
ese boat people to be airlifted from a Malaysian refugee camp at 
which they were sponsored by a Calgary church group. Posing 
with CP Air ground agent Shirley Ling are Hanh Tu, left; Quoc 
Dung, rear; Quoc Hao, sitting; and Quoc Buu, front. 


and they use the refugee process. But they are the few. They 
are not the majority. The situation with the Tamils which 
received so much publicity — that was only one boat-load. 
It was made to look like it was a multitude of people coming 
in. But people have been coming all the time from different 
places. What about the boat people from Vietnam? Nobody 
said anything about them. The Tamils incident was one in- 
cident, an isolated incident, but it suited the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s position to highlight it in order to bring out a 
drastic change in the immigration laws, which they already 
had in process. 
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The Presbyterian response. . . 
continued from previous page 


* * * 


Because of the dramatic and recent arrival of 174 peo- 
ple, mostly Sikhs, on the shore of Nova Scotia, The Re- 
cord expanded the interview with Mr. Dutchin. 


Record: Since your interview with Focii, Conrad, we 
have had another unauthorized arrival of 174 people 
seeking refugee status in Canada. There’s a degree of 
concern, and in some quarters, outrage, about this latest 
development; partly because the people do not appear, 
at least initially, to be refugees in the way that most Ca- 
nadians understand the word. People are wondering if 
they are using Canadian openness to refugees in an un- 
derhanded way. Would you comment on this? 


Dutchin: | am glad that you have asked me to comment on 
this, since it has engaged the attention of the nation. Refu- 
gees arriving at the border in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that they are coming in as immigrants, trying to en- 
ter and to beat the system . . . I don’t believe that we can 
condone this kind of behaviour. If they are indeed refugees 
— and that will be determined by the refugee board and the 
committees dealing with refugees — they will have been 
within their rights to flee, and to try and find sanctuary here 
in Canada. But it appears on the surface, that someone is 
profiting very heavily from exploiting and abusing both the 
system and the hospitality of the Canadian people. At this 
stage, with as much information as we have available now, 
I am not in favour at all of this kind of entry into Canada. 


R: Could this do damage to the legitimate efforts that 
you and others are making to try and keep the new fed- 
eral legislation on refugees from becoming too draconi- 
an? 


D: Yes. The Canadian Council of Churches has sent a letter 
to the Prime Minister asking him not to use this as an argu- 
ment for passing Bill C-55. We are all for a speedy and a 
just law for refugees. And I think that the Government is 
also in favour of that; but we will have to work out a system 
that will be fair, just, speedy, and of benefit to all people 
who are a part of the system — and to deal with those who 
try to use the system unfairly to their own advantage. 


R: With yet another ‘‘landing”’ of claimants it looks as if 
the legislation needs to be worked out quickly. 


D: Yes. The longer they delay it, the more the backlog of 
claims will build up. This is exactly what happened the last 
time when they had to have an Administrative Review Pro- 
gramme — to deal with the backlog. 


R: But we need legislation not only because of the back- 
log, surely . . . but also to prevent greedy people from 
further taking advantage of the situation and exploiting 
people. 
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D: | am very happy that they have caught the perpetrators, 
or at least two of them, that were behind the last incident 
and that they have been charged so speedily. That is what 
must be done to those who try to take advantage of the pre- 


sent situation. 
* * * 


F. What is this drastic change in our current laws? 
Could you describe it? 


CD. That is difficult, as we haven’t seen it actually; the © 
government has not released all of the details. But we are 
finding out gradually that the process they are using will be 
a setting up of laws which will short-cut or short-circuit the 
actual process which is now followed. Under the Bill of 
Rights, and Section 7 of the Charter of Rights, everyone is 
supposed to be given an oral hearing. A person physically 
present in Canada should have an oral hearing, and this was | 
confirmed by a 1985 decision of the Supreme Court of Can- | 
ada. They want to get rid of that oral hearing. The govern- — 
ment wants to reverse the situation and stop refugees com- 
ing into Canada and have them looked after abroad. This 
procedure would be negotiated with other countries. 


F. So, to what countries would refugees have to go then? — 


CD. Turkey for the Iranians. For people from Chile, Ar- | 
gentina. So that flow of people now coming up here would — 
have to remain in other areas. These countries themselves 
often have a very bad record in terms of human rights. So | 
you’re sending people to countries where they don’t want to 
go. The Geneva Convention states that anyone who is afraid > 
for their lives because of their nationality, because of their > 
political beliefs, should not be returned to their country of 
origin, but should be accepted. And the Canadian Govern- | 
ment is going back on its agreement by passing these drastic 
laws. Canada signed that agreement, as well as the protocol 
of 1967. 


F. How is the church responding to this? 


CD. The church is putting up a strong fight. They have a 

mandate, and the mandate is very clear. It is taken from the 

Bible. As the Ecumenical Consultation on Asylum and Pro- 

tection of the World Council of Churches states last year: 
The churches and church-related agencies will continue 
to advocate the definition that reflects the present reality | 
of the refugee migration. It was noted that most refugees | 
in the world today are to be found in regions outside the 
Western industrial states. We recognize the major contri- | 
bution of the governments and the peoples in countries 
where most refugees are to be found. We also recognize | 
the positive benefits of making it possible for people to 
remain in areas close to their areas of origin. At the same 
time the Consultation rejects the concept of regional so- | 
lution presently being advocated by the rich and power-' 
ful Western industrial states which appears to negate 
their responsibilities for burden sharing and solidarity, 
and which expresses racist elements. 


We should lobby our government. We should dissemi- 
nate information on other church groups. We should set up 


roups of people who can sit down and discuss this ques- 
‘tion. And here is where I function. My job, as I see it, will 
‘be to carry the message across Canada to those people who 
are entrusted to listen even though they may not be inter- 
‘ested, and to try and create some interest within the church. 
Some interest is already there. It is our duty as Christians to 
feed the hungry and to receive those who knock at our door 
in need of care and protection, food, clothes and shelter, the 
bare necessities of life. 


F. So you see your function as both a lobbyist to the gov- 
ernment and also as an educator within the church. 


CD. Yes, to co-operate with the government in seeing that 
their policies are in keeping with the philosophy of the 
church. 


F. What responses have we seen to the change in policy 
by the government? 


CD. To be very frank, there are mixed feelings here. There 
are people who are very involved with the church, and they 
have knowledge of what the church stands for. Those peo- 
ple, in keeping with their philosophies, want the refugees to 
be taken care of, the genuine refugees. Those who have not 
much knowledge, because of ignorance of the subject mat- 
ter, or reading just what the press is saying and what the 
politicians are telling them, and depending on what party 


they are in, will follow their more suspicious inclinations. 
You can call it a mixed bag, but it’s heavily weighted on the 
side of the church, because people in Canada are by nature 
humanitarians and very broadminded in accepting a strang- 
er. They have been doing it for many, many years. 

You had to get the money to send the missionaries abroad 
and to educate people. I was one who was educated by the 
mission church, and I am proud to be working in the Board 
of World Mission. I started my education in a little school, a 
little church, that stood up on stilts, and went to Sunday 
School, where the door was so badly made that you couldn’t 
rely on it to stay shut . . . and today I feel very happy that I 
can be part of the Board of World Mission assisting my 
friends who come here from foreign lands. I know what it is 
to be hungry, to be out of food, clothing — not that we ever 
starved — but I know how serious things can be. 


F. What would you like the church to do? What do you 
want to say to Canadian Presbyterians? 


CD. Be aware of what is happening. Be conscious of your 
surroundings. Keep to what the Bible says in Matthew’s 
gospel — ‘‘I was a stranger and you took me in.’’ We can- 
not go back on that now. That’s all we have to offer. That is 
ours, and we have to uphold it and make sure the person 
who comes to our door sees us as people who are God-fear- 
ing, and care. 

Ma 
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Il was there 


The following 15 the text 

of an address by the 

Rev. Frederick W. Metzger, 
presented at the Twelfth 
Annual Symposium on the 
Holocaust at the University 

of British Columbia, 

Vancouver on May 20, 1987. 
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Se after an oil well caught fire, the company called in expert 
fire-fighters. The heat was so great, however, that they could 
get only within 2,000 feet of the rig. In desperation, the manage- 
ment asked the local volunteer fire department for assistance. 
Several minutes later, a little old fire truck rattled down the road 
and came to a screeching halt 5O feet from the fire. The men jumped 
off the track, sprayed each other with the fire retardant and then 
proceeded to extinguish the flames. The company president was 
elated and presented the fire chief with a $5,000 cheque. Wher 
he was asked what he planned to do with the money, the chiej 
muttered under his moustache, “Well, first we're going to fix 
those darn brakes on that old truck.” 


| 
| 
| 


ee little story is an allegory for many of us who got just too close to < 
tragic fire in history and had to proceed to put out the flames. There 
were thousands of us — 40 to 45 years ago — and we just never felt like 
talking about it. Now we are emerging from the woodwork. 

You call us heroes, and wonder why we did not broadcast our saga, 
Well, it is because, you see, we were painfully burned in those flames. I 
was not like in a Hollywood movie, where the hero saves the damned. Rea| 
life is not the blockbuster movie spectaculars with the neatly-shaven Syl- 
vester Stallone as Rambo, who neither eats nor sleeps, yet is always full o} 
zest. In the real thing, we were all damned; Jews and Gentiles, we were al, 
in the flames, near to death, and many of us actually died. 

I wonder, how many of you have seen the Raoul Wallenberg movie or 
TV? Raoul Wallenberg was a Swedish diplomat, a member of the Christiar 
Lutheran Church, a godly man, who was instrumental in saving the lives o} 
thousands of Jews in Budapest, Hungary, during the Second World War. | 

That film, in my estimation, is one of the better documentaries of thos¢' 
terrible times. Things happened exactly as you see them depicted there. 

I can tell you this, because I was there. I was visiting the labour camps 
and helped people to escape. I marched towards Vienna with the sad col: 
umns of men. I was carrying a Swedish passport in an attempt to get some 
out of the line to freedom. I was there. | 

As part of the Christian clergy, I was permitted to enter those cruel la: 
bour camps in order to prepare groups of hundreds of Jewish men for Bap: 
tism into the Church, and so to save them from deportation to the deatt 
camps of Poland and Germany. I was there. 

When, in 1944, the terrible deportations to the gas chambers of Polanc 


Jewish children in the Warsaw Ghetto 
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I was there 
continued from previous page 


began, all the Bishops of the Reformed Church formed a 
united deputation in the name of Christ against such a trade 
in human lives. On a particular Sunday a declaration was 
read from every pulpit in the land calling on the people to do 
all they could to stop the terrible deportations. I was there. 

Many Christian clergymen hid Jews in the belfries of 
their churches in their parishes for months on end, of course 
at the risk of their own lives: thousands of ordinary church 
folk kept Jews hidden in their wardrobes and closets, or 
took Jewish children into their homes to prevent their depor- 
tation. I was there. 

As an official of the Protestant ‘‘Good Shepherd’’ (Jo 
Pasztor) Committee, I was able to enter the Jewish Ghetto 
of Budapest to smuggle in food, medicine, and to offer 
prayers and God’s comfort, reassurance and hope to those 
forsaken people. I was there. 

The Evangelical Protestant Churches hid over 2,000 
Jewish children, and baptized over 30,000 Jews, thus sav- 
ing most of them from deportation to the death camps. 1 was 
theta ro 


did not talk about these things for the past 40-odd years 

— because I just did not feel like talking. And I still 
don’t like to talk about it! Maybe, because I have seen the 
total depravity of ordinary human beings. I saw how ordi- 
nary, so-called normal people — factory workers, clerks, 
intellectuals, university professors, housewives, neigh- 
bours, friends, schoolmates — turned into devils. 

Recently, an unlikely source — Mike Wallace of ‘‘60 
Minutes’’ — furnished the illustration for us, to better un- 
derstand what I am trying to say. 

Introducing a recent story about Nazi Adolf Eichmann, a 
principal architect of the Holocaust, Wallace posed a central 
question at the programme’s outset: ‘“How is it possible for 
a man to act as Eichmann acted? . . . Was he a monster? 

. A madman? . . . Or, was he perhaps something even 
more terrifying . . . was he normal?’’ 

Normal? The executioner of millions of Jews normal? 
Most self-respecting viewers would be outraged at the 
thought. 

The most startling answer to Wallace’s shocking question 
came in an interview with Yehiel Dinur, a concentration 
camp survivor who testified against Eichmann at the 
Niirnberg trials. 

A film-clip from Eichmann’s 1961 trial showed Dinur 
walking into the courtroom, stopping short, seeing Eich- 
mann for the first time since the Nazi had sent to him to 
Auschwitz 18 years earlier. 

Dinur began to sob uncontrollably, then fainted, collaps- 
ing in a heap on the floor, as the presiding judge pounded 
his gavel for order in the crowded courtroom. 

Was Dinur overcome by hatred? Fear? Horrid memories? 
No! it was none of these. Rather, as Dinur explained to 
Wallace, all at once he realized Eichmann was not the god- 
like army officer who had sent so many to their deaths. This 
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Eichmann was an ordinary man. ‘‘I was afraid about my-_ 
self,’’ said Dinur, ‘‘. . . I saw that I am capable of doing | 
this. lam. . . exactly like he.’’ | 

Wallace’s subsequent summation of Dinur’s terrible dis- 
covery — ‘‘Eichmann is in all of us’’ — is a horrifying 
statement; but it indeed captures the central truth about 
man’s nature. | 

Ordinary human beings in the given circumstances are 
capable of committing Holocaust. The 20th century is the 
Century of the Holocaust. | 

Arnold Toynbee documents that at the turn of this century © 
nearly two million Armenian Christians were massacred in | 
Turkey. Malcolm Muggeridge, who was a journalist in the — 
Soviet Union in 1932-33, defied a travel ban on foreign cor-_ 
respondents and reports on how seven million Ukrainians 
were starved to death by the orders of Stalin: and, he says, 
“It was done with deliberateness and a total absence of any _ 
kind of sympathy.’’ During the Second World War the Na- | 
zis exterminated six million Jews, as if on a production line. 
Solzhenitsyn estimates the death-toll in tens-of-millions in 
the Soviet destructive labour-camps of the Gulag. In 1975- 
78 the brutal Communist regime of the Khmer Rouge 
caused two to four million deaths in Cambodia. And today, 
some people view this age of abortions as ‘‘the Holocaust of. 
the Unborn.”’ 

Solzhenitsyn, the Russian dissident writer, in his Tem- 
pleton Address, put it this way: ‘‘If I were called upon to 
identify briefly the principal trait of the entire 20th Century, 
I would be unable to find anything more precise than to re-_ 
peat once again: ‘Men have forgotten God.’ The failings of | 
human consciousness, deprived of its divine dimension, 


| 


been a determining factor in all the major crimes of 
entury.”’ 


was asked to close this Twelfth Annual Symposium on 
the Holocaust with a note of hope. Well, here is hope for 
of us. 

A few weeks ago, at the Wallenberg memorial gathering 

Vancouver’s Beth Israel Synagogue, a survivor of the 
locaust testified. She was Mrs. Martha Fogel, whose fa- 
t’s life was saved by Raoul Wallenberg. Introducing her- 
f to the capacity crowd she said, *‘I was brought up ina 
ssbyterian Girls’ School in Budapest, where 80 per cent 
the students were Jewish.’’ There was laughter in the au- 
‘nce, since no one had ever heard of a Christian institu- 
n with a Jewish majority. When, at the end of the meet- 
3, | introduced myself to her as one of the team who saved 
> lives of thousands of her people in that school and in 
ier safe houses at the time, she said: ‘‘You know, there | 
ways felt safe!’’ And she gave me a hug, saying *‘For me, 
is meeting with you is the highlight of this evening.”’ 

For Martha Fogel, the vivid memory of a Christian 
hool, where hundreds of Jewish children were cared for, 
presents the Divine Dimension. 

Our hope is in recovering this Divine Dimension, as it is 
vealed to us in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

As Solzhenitsyn pleads with our Western Society, 
Reach for the warm hand of God!”’ This is our only hope. 
Even such a genius as the late Albert Einstein was a wit- 
ss to this; a Jew, allegedly an agnostic, he told his story: 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came to 
ermany, I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing 
at they have always boasted of their devotion to the cause 
‘truth; but no, the universities were silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers 
hose flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed 
eir love of freedom, but they, like the universities, were 
lenced in a few short weeks. 

Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hit- 
r’s campaign for suppressing the truth. I never had any 
yecial interest in the Church before, but now I felt a great 
fection and admiration because the Church alone had the 
yurage and persistence to stand for intellectual and moral 
eedom. I am forced to confess that what I once despised I 
DW praise unreservedly.”’ 

In Mein Weltbild, Einstein also writes: ‘‘If one purges the 
udaism of the prophets, and Christianity as Jesus taught it, 
Fall subsequent additions . . . one is left with a teaching 
hich is capable of curing all the social ills of humanity.”’ 

This is our only hope. [know . . . because I was there. oO 


lr. Metzger is the minister at St. Columba Pres- 
yterian Church in Vancouver, B.C. 


Death of a 
Next-door Neighbour 


So poor old What’s-his-name is dead! 
I’m quite surprised. [ take it hard. 

I might have known he wasn’t well 
from all the crabgrass in the yard. 


His pastor and the press announced 
“He leaves a gap we cannot fill.” 
And in some stuffy room his heirs 
are quarrelling about the will. 


The house he paid for thirty years. 
complete with lawn he liked to mow, 
is sold — the buyers have agreed 
that wallpaper has got to go. 


His children decorously grieve, 

but they have troubles of their own, 
and even his widow is relieved 

to find how well she sleeps alone. 


The seasons change, our block forgets, 
but where impersonal thunders roll 
the Court of Heaven in judgment sits 
on What’s-his-name’s immortal soul. 


Gail White 


Pig 
Yi 
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“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’”’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 


friendly .. . Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we’ll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.’’© 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


20TH ANNIVERSARY 
GATEWAY CHURCH 
150 Gateway Boulevard, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio. Dinner: October 24, 7:30 p.m. Service: 
October 25, 10:30 a.m. For information call 
(416) 429-0568. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Islington, Ontario 
3819 Bloor Street West 


65th Anniversary 


Saturday, Sept. 26th 
Pot Luck Supper 6:30 p.m. 


Sunday, Sept. 27th 
Worship: 9:30 a.m.; 11 a.m.; 
7:00 p.m. 

Guest Speaker: 

Rev. Douglas Johns 


~Y7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. L5T 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


Moving? 


Make sure the 
Presbyterian Record 


moves with you. 
Please see the 
coupon on page 49. 


From the Moderator 
continued from page 10 


from a bygone era, and upon church- 
es as museums of a Faith fast fading 
from communal consciousness, ex- 
cept in caricature. For this reason 
some ministers chose other occupa- 
tions, or became specialists in one 
thing or another, in a desperate at- 
tempt to claim some sort of rele- 
vance. 

Many remained, and for those who 
did it was mostly a happy decision. It 
was for me. I discovered again and 
again that the congregation is, as the 
dated phrase has it, ‘“where the ac- 
tion is.’’ Here, in the midst of a 
learning and loving community, is 
the key to the witness of the Church 
in the world. Here people are chal- 
lenged and comforted by the Word of 
God and nourished by the presence of 
the living Christ. Here they grow in 
grace and are equipped to minister to 
each other. Here they are prepared 
for worldly service as ‘‘salt’’ and 
*‘light.’’ Here they should have the 
opportunity to reflect on all the dis- 
turbing and demanding issues of our 
day in the light of the gospel. 

So, needless to say, I ‘believe’ in 
the congregation. The pastoral min- 
istry is worthy of our most profound 
dedication. I can think of few more 
rewarding callings. Thus, if I were to 
choose a theme, it would be the im- 
portance of the local church in all its 
multi-faceted dimensions. I say this 
as one who has many other interests. 
For years I have been involved in and 
enjoyed the work of administration as 
Clerk of Presbytery, I have spent the 
past ten years working part-time as 
an institutional chaplain. Yet for my 
own (and) faith and calling I always 
come back ‘‘home,”’ to ‘‘the family 
of God,’’ to the work of the local 
church that meets at the corner of 
‘*Any Street, Canada.”’ 
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Breakfast 
Seniors Only 


e Fxcellent 
Toronto Location 


© $23 per night 


For reservations call: 
Mrs. Alexander 
(416) 536-6111 


DISNEY/EPCOT — ORLANDO 
Deluxe, furnished, a/c, townhouse condo. 
Pool, lake, golf. From $275 (US)/week. 
Write Box 132, Oakville, Ontario L6J 4Z5 
or call: (416) 844-8648. 


Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 — L3V 6J6) 
California — May 88 
Switzerland — August ’88 


Arrangements by Horizon Holidays, 
160 John Street, Toronto, M5V 2X8 


VACATION PACKAGES 

to Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antiqua — 
from $599. Departures: Jan. 15, Feb. |, Feb. 
20, March 15. Youth groups and church 
workers welcome. For details contact: Hum- 
mingbird Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite 
B508, Brampton, Ontario L6X 1R5 (416) 
452-0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early 
and save! 


Five weeks for $5500 in New Zealand, 
Australia and Fiji (conditional). Leaving 


Vancouver January 31, 1988. Hosted by 
Rev. Walter Donovan, 1342 97th Street, 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan S9A OJ9. 
Tel. (306) 446-3164. 


The Presbyterian Parish of Queenstown, 
New Zealand, offers Dinner, Bed and 
Breakfast in Church homes for tours or in- 
dependent travellers at competitive rates. For 
further information, write to: Home Hospi- 
tality, c/o Church Office, 24 Stanley Street, 
Queenstown, New Zealand, or ring 0294- 
28158 or 0294-20430. 


iblication of the Board of World Mission 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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The fact is, they are. 


In response to increased 
emphasis on recruitment by 
the Board of World Mission, 
many people have offered 
themselves for overseas 
service recently. Fifteen new 
overseas missionaries have 
been appointed by the Board 
over the past eighteen 
months, some as replace- 
ments, others as additional 
personnel. (This compares 
well to three appointed in the 
previous year.) 


We'd like to tell you about 
them. 


In Africa: Jrma Schultz, an 
obstetrical nurse, and Dr. Sue 
Kober serve in two isolated 
hospitals operated in Malawi 
by Livingstonia Synod of the 
Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian. Dick and Jane 
Paul have been seconded to 
the Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship, and are located 
in Kinshasa, Zaire. 


In Nepal: Craig and Nancy 
Taylor teach the children of 
the United Mission to Nepal. 


In Nicaragua: Dr. Myung Gi 
Kim serves aS a medical 
doctor in Puerto Cabezas. 


In China: Dr. Bernard and 
Mrs. Ruth Embree are based 
in Hong Kong, where he 
serves as our Liaison with the 
Church in China. George 
Bullen teaches English in the 
Nanjing Institute of Tech- 
nology, under the Amity 
Foundation. 
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In Central Asia: Murdo and 
Florence MacKenzie are 
serving as a maintenance 
engineer in a hospital and as 
secretary in a mission office. 


In the Middle East: Dr. Ted 
and Mrs, Betty Siverns are in 
Lebanon, working at the 
Near East School of Theo- 
logy, Beirut. Doug duCharme 
is in Cyprus, where he serves 
in education and 
administration with the 
Middle East Council of 
Churches. 


These new appointments 
bring our overseas staff to 
49, the highest it has been in 
many years. Enquiries 
continue to come in, includ- 
ing those of some very 
promising candidates for 
Overseas service. 


Now the challenge facing the 
Board of World Mission is 
one of finance. Its overseas 
budget is totally committed 
in 1987 with the support of 
these new personnel. Addi- 
tional funding will have to 
be made available if new 
appointments are to be made 
in 1988. 


“Presbyterians Sharing..." in 
support of the General 
Assembly Budget have made 
possible this exciting increase 
in our Church’s involvement 
in mission overseas. Your 
continued support of the 
General Assembly Budget is 
essential to the ongoing 
growth of this work. 


* Romans 10:15 (TEV) 


COSTA 


Los Guido, Costa Rica. A 
"precario" of 11,000 people on 
the southeast fringe of San José, 
the capital city. Last year, lush 
tropical forest covered the area. 
Today, with no ground cover, 
dust rolls across the rows of 
zinc and wooden houses. The 
first rains of the seasons turn 
the roadway into a miry bog. 


The inhabitants of Los Guido 
are part of a growing urban 
poor in Costa Rica. An average 
factory or construction salary of 
C8,000 per month 
(approximately $200) doesn’t 
feed the family and pay rent of 
C6,000 to 7,000 for a two 
bedroom house. Many of the 
urban poor are also victims of a 
rotating door policy at factories: 
workers are fired after three 
months employment, before job 
security and benefits have to be 
provided. Without permanent 
employment, social security 
benefits are not available. 


One of the election promises of 
the Arias government was 
"80,000 dwellings" to meet the 
growing housing crisis in the 
country. Low income housing, 
however, isn’t high on the 
priority list. Land "invasions" 
are a recent phenomenon to 
meet the housing needs of the 
poor. The government makes 
land available to families who 
don’t own property within Costa 
Rica and who can build a 
"house" on the 8m x 18m lot 
within two weeks. The result is 
rows of zinc and wooden 
houses, of varying sizes and 
shapes. 


Although the community is 
only slightly more than a year 
old, many services and 
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amenities are available. To get 
to the point where the 
community is today, the 
inhabitants of Los Guido have 
had to organize. For example, 
no schooling was being provided 
for the children of the 
community. A delegation of 10 
people (including the woman 
pictured below) met with 
officials from the Ministry of 
Education, then organized a 
major protest rally at ministry 
offices. Asa result, classes are 
now being held in churches in 
the community, three shifts per 
day. Water is available from 
stand pipes in each street and 
the various "sectors" are holding 
fund-raising activities to raise 
money to pay for the 
installation of electrical services. 
Community leaders meet weekly 
to deal with problems, develop 
strategies and plan for the 
future. 


One of the groups working in 
Los Guido is the Fraternidad de 


It was a 
stimulating 
learning 
experience- 
about a 
church 

in action! 


A church member from the church in Los Guido, talk- 
ing with a member of the pastoral team. (Julio Mojica). 


Iglesias Evangelicas 
Costarricenses (FIEC, a partner 
church of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada). Since 
January, members of a pastoral 
team have been working in two 
sectors of Los Guido, doing 
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community visitation and 
holding services for adults and 
children on Saturdays and 
Sundays. They have identified 
several needs: the need for 
literacy and popular education 
programs, employment services 
and training programs for 
women. The pastoral team, 
whose involvement in Los 
Guido is on a volunteer basis, 
are hoping to identify 
community leadership who can 
become responsible for the on- 
going work of the church in 
Los Guido. 


"If the vocation of Jesus 
was to serve, 
to serve will be ours, 
which in our case means: 
change, development, 
progress and health." 
(From a FIEC document) 


The FIEC is a small, dynamic 
church which believes that the 
mission of the church involves 
attention to the material, as well 


as spiritual, needs of its 
communities. In the 2 1/2 years 
since its formation, it has 
established six mission 
congregations in poorer 


"precarios" around San José. In 


its (cont’d page six) 


CAMPUS MINISTRIES 


During the briefing sessions at the General 
Assembly held in Cornwall, June 1987, one noted a 
greatly increased concern among commissioners 
over the absence of a Presbyterian chaplaincy or 
the lack of Presbyterian participation in shared 
chaplaincies at many of our Canadian universities. 
(At present The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
participates in 8 shared chaplaincies--supported by 
more than one denomination--and 9 denominational 
chaplaincies, most of which are part-time.) The 
persons expressing this concern wanted to know 
why, as a denomination, we are not investing more 
in university and college chaplaincies. 


This is a key question, and the answer seems to be 
that Presbyterians as a denomination do not place a 
high priority on providing for the spiritual on 
campus, despite our boasting that we believe firmly 
in high quality education. Some other mainline 
denominations spend 8 to 10% of their mission 
budget on campus chaplaincy, but The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada spends less than 1%. 


In order for a chaplaincy to be established, the 
local Presbytery must be prepared to provide 
Support for it. The Presbytery then requests a 
grant from the national Church (Canada Operations 
of the Board of World Mission), in support of that 
Chaplaincy. Over the past several vears, Canada 


g 


vonducted by 

tev. Murray Garvin 
ecretary for Education 
or Mission, 

‘andy Raphael 

resident of 

incaster Travel Services. 


MEET the people. 
VISIT the churches. 
LEARN the realities. 


ie 


Operations has given the full amount requested for 
these ministries. While our denomination must ever 
thank God for those Presbyteries and Synods that 
provide for Campus Ministry, many others do not 
see this as a high priority. The result is that many 
Canadian universities and colleges have no 
Presbyterian participation in chaplaincy on their 
campuses. 


As a denomination we need to find ways of 
increasing our participation in this vital ministry. 


A girl from one of our Presbyterian congregations 
posed a question we need to take seriously. This 
girl enrolled at university, and there her Christian 
faith fell victim to the many pressures against it. 
She forsook it for a time, but after a bitter struggle 
reembraced the faith she had been taught before 
entering university. One night, after a meeting in 
her church at which a missionary from overseas 
enthralled the congregation with accounts of 
happenings on the mission field, this girl said to 
her mother; "Mother, why is it the Presbyterian 
Church spends so much money sending missionaries 
overseas, but leaves untouched the greatest mission 
field of all right on our doorstep, the universities?" 


A good question, indeed! 
A. Goodwill MacDougall 


20 exciting days in 


Lesotho 

Johannesburg 

Zimbabwe (Victoria Falls) 
Malawi 

Kenya 


For more 
information contact: 


Education for Mission 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 

M3C 1J7 
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Since settlement first began in Canada’s North and West, the Presbyterian 


Church has always maintained ministries in many frontier communities. 


The following accounts tell of some of the work being carried out today. 


Kitimat 


Kitimat, "the end of the road" or Mile 0 on Highway 37, leading to 
the Yukon and Alaska, depending on your viewpoint. 


was carved out of the forests of the Pacific 
Os to make way for one of. the world’s largest 


This frontier communit 
Northwest in the early 
aluminum smelters. 


In the summer of 1953 the late principal of Knox College, Dr. A. L. 
Farris, visited the construction site on behalf of our church and 
recommended a Presbyterian witness be established. In August 1954 a 
congregation was formed with the Rev. W T. Fulton the first 


minister. The present building was dedicated in 1956. 


For 33 years a small Fe ee. fellowship has provided a witness in 
the community. Though the present economic condition (the result of 
cutbacks at the three industrial plants) has decreased the population 
by approximately 2000, the congregation has been affected only 
marginally, and has increased both in members and finances over the 
past year. The minister, the Rev. Wm. Allen, and congregation look 
forward in faith and hope to bigger and better times. 


William Allen 


Faith Church 
Fort McMurray, Alberta 


When the Arab oil embargo. drove up the price of oil in the early 
1970’s, a boom took place in Fort McMurray, because it suddenly 
became more economically feasible (even profitable) to extract crude 
oil from the vast oil sands deposits in the vicinity, In the decade 
between 1973 and 1983, Fort McMurray mushroomed from a town of 
9,500 to a city of 34,000. 


In 1979, the Board of World Mission appointed the Rev. Allan ete 


to begin a Presbyterian cone teeaor there. The first service was he 
on 4 November 1979, and on 7 abet 1981 Faith Church was 
officially erected as a congregation by the resbytery of Edmonton. 


In 1984 Mr. Young was called to a congregation in Edmonton, and the 
Rev. John Zondag was appointed to replace him. The congregation 
has had its ups and downs since 1981, but in the past year and a half 
it has made considerable progress in planning for its own building. 
The reality of Fort McMurray---the fact that most Beopiergre isolated 
from their families and that people tend to be materialistic---present 


particular challenges to the life and work of Faith Church. 


John Zondag 
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MINISTRY IN THE NORT 


The North West Saskatchew 
road miles North-West of Sé 
Lake Uranium Mine. For 
primary Protestant ministr 
Christian ministry being off 


Presently, John Yoo, a Ki 
services, vacation Bible s 
Narrows, Beauval, and Dor 
During the winter months, 
from all over the Synod, 
congregations, and co-ordi 
North, Battleford. = 77 


For many years, the Rev. | 
holding home services and 
pioneered these communit 


cared for, as is the manse | 
baptisms were conducted t 
(up 14% from 1981) has | 
School, with an average: 
population 72, services are 
church building formerly 
replaced by a new log chu 
themselves, completely at tl 


We believe there is an in 
future, and will continue f 
a full-time missionary car 


Rev. Robert Wilson | 
Superintendent of Mission 
Synod of Saskatchewan _, 


. 


_ St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Thompson, Manitoba _ 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Thompson, Manitoba is a small 


active congregation serving the Lord, Jesus Christ in a city of 14,500 
people 470 miles directly north of Winnipeg. 


It is a congregation which is very traditional in many aspects of its 
worship and service to God. Our services are not much different 
from those conducted in other Presbyterian churches across Canada. 
We operate a Sunday School weekly for 30 children. Two Bible 
studies, a Ladies Guild, and a Men’s Fellowship are other activities 
going on all the time in our church. What makes us different from 
most other Presbyterian churches is that we do all this alone. 


We are an isolated church in an isolated community far from the 
mainstream of Canadian society and Presbyterian Church life. 


This has its blessings as well as its disadvantages. It has meant that 
this church, since its Oy 26 years an0, as had a PHOS sense 
of "family", because we are all so dependent upon one another for 
everything. There is nowhere else to go! The result is a church today 
which serves 36 families in Thompson and is constantly striving to 
reach out to more. Please pray for us. 


Rev. Roger Millar 


P.S. We are also the only church I know which can look forward to 
phates tae snow showers during the summer months of June, July and 


catchewan a ; 


Mission is located some 550 , : 
Hwy. 155 towards the Cluff Cochrane, Ontario 
ears, we have provided the 
nd in some cases, the only 


Knox Church, Cochrane, is one of the seven congregations in 
; oe Temiskaming Presbytery in northern Ontario. Not too long ago this 
is providing weekly Presbytery was largely aid-receiving. One by one the congregations 
ministry in Buffalo} ¢ have worked toward self-support, which is one of the goals of Knox 
bout 95 km. from the other. J | Church, Cochrane. 
are provided by ministers : : 
oluntary donations from) | The town of Cochrane, situated around beautiful Lake Commando, is 
alter Donovan from] $a modern community of 4500 people. Chief employers are the 
forestry, transportation. and tourism industries, as well as several 
pote: a Ger ee regional government offices. 
onducted a circuit ministry, : 
solated northerners who | fKnox Church, established in 1927, this year celebrates 60 years of 
lis rugged endurance and | }witness and service in this northern community. As a_ small 
: today. The most | | congregation, it has regular programmes and events which encourage 
307 (up 17% from {} fellowship and growth. It has always been an outward-looking 
Aark’s Church is well congregation, and for_the past_several phe has met or exceeded its 
attendance is 12. Three requested alfocation for the General Assembly Budget, contributed 
Beauval, pepuauon 745 ¢ (generously to Presbyterian World Service and Development, as well as 
church in the Valley View supporting various mission projects in the community and around the 
20,. anc. in. Dore.. Lake world. ; 
aithful in a small round ee ; 
Crosse, but now being 2| This summer the Rev. Lillian Wilton, a 1987 graduate of Knox 
the people are building ] | College, commenced a new period of ministry in Cochrane. The 
congregation looks forward to continued witness, service and growth 
be in this northern Ontario centre. — ,-§ ~—_—»__~_-_~ +_- 
ere, past, present, and 
a part-time basis until 
by 1989. 
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COMINGS 
HENDERSON, Miss Clara (Malawi) - 


returned in June, presently involved in study & 
limited deputation. 


GEDDES, Mr. John & Mrs. Betty 
(Taiwan) - returned in August for a one-year 
furlough with study and limited deputation. 


LEASK, Miss Margaret (India) - 
returned in May, doing limited deputation prior 
to retirement. 


and GOINGS 


REED, Rey. Joseph (Central 
America) - returned to Central America in 
June. 


CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) 


- returned to Taiwan in July. 


McINTOSH, Mrs. Clarabeth (Japan) 


- returned to Japan in July. 


McMULLEN, Mr. Clarence & Mrs. 
Cathy (India) - returned to India, he in 
July, she in September. 


duCHARME, Rev. Douglas 
-proceeds to Cyprus this month, to work with 
the Middle East Council of Churches. 


KOBER, Dr. Sue (Malawi) - arrived in 
Malawi in July, to serve in the David Gordon 
Memorial Hospital, Livingstonia, under the 
Church of Central Africa Presbyterian 


BULLEN, Mr. George (China) - 
arrived in China in August, to teach in the 
Nanjing Institute of Technology under the 
Amity Foundation. 


KIM, Dr. Myung Gi (Nicaragua) - 
proceeded to Nicaragua in August to serve in a 
Christian hospital in Puerto Cabezas. 


MacKENZIE, Mr. Murdo & Mrs. 
Florence (Central Asia) - will travel to 
Central Asia in October where he will serve as 
maintenance engineer in a mission hospital and 
she as a mission secretary. 


LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 
"FELLOWS" 


UGA, Mr. Joseph (Nigeria) - returned 
to Nigeria in July after completing the 3-year 
M.Div. programme at Knox College. 


OKORIE, Miss Nkechi (Nigeria) - in 


her second year of studies at Ewart College. 


LEE, Rey. David (Korea) - in his second 


year of a doctoral programme at Knox College. 


WHITE, Mr. David & Mrs. Francoise 
(Mauritius) - in M.Div. programme at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CHINA : : SD: 
"China - A New Age" Filmstrip or Video 

The Church in tcaavie China. A new resource, produced by the Board of Worlc 
Mission, that looks at the growth of the Church in China today. 101 frames, 2: 
minutes, with study guide included in script. For use with adults and youth. Ir 
filmstrip or video (VHS) format. Purchase from Resource Distribution Centre 


Filmstrip: $11.50 (Order No. 40/4191/006.) Video: $16.95 (Order No 
40/4191/007.) Or rent from Communication Services. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


"The Cry of Reason" Video 
A 17-minute video (VHS), edited from the full version, featuring Beyers Naude 


former General Secretary of the South Africa Council of Churches, in which h 
narrates his own pilgrimage from being a staunch supporter of apartheid t 
becoming one of its strongest opponents. Rental from Communication Services. 


TAIWAN 
"2-28 Protest March in Taiwan" Video 
-minute Video of the March 1987 march in Tainan, protesting thi 


confiscation by the government of the Feb. 20 issue of the Church News 
Originally narrated in Taiwanese, major sections of this video have an Englis} 
commentary outlining the background of this protest, and the issues in the humaz 
rights struggle in Taiwan. While not of professional quality, it is a good source o 
information on the situation in Taiwan. Rental from Communication Services. 


"A Visit to Taiwan Theological College" Video 

A 32-minute video (VHS) festuring ie history, facilities and personnel of Taiwai 
Theological College. Narrated by Dr. Georgine Caldwell, head of the Christia1 
Education Department. Rental from Communication Services. 


"A Visit to Taiwan" Video | 
22-minute video introducing the religions of Taiwan, and the Canadia 

Presbyterian missionaries who work within the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 

Narrated by Dr. Georgine Caldwell. Rental from Communication Services. 


U.S.S.R. 
“Sights & Sounds of the Churches of the U.S.S.R."_ Video or Filmstri 
is 20-minute filmstrip with soun script/guide has now bee! 
produced in video (VHS) format. Rich in visual images of the variety of peopl 
and faiths of the Soviet Union, accompanied by an instructive script, it is a1 
excellent supplement to the current Mission Study. Available for purchase fror 
the W.M.S. Bookroom in filmstrip format only, it can be rented in either filmstri/ 
or video format from Communication Services. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES, RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 

and W.M.S. BOOKROOM are located at: 

50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Telephone: 

Communication Services, Resource Distribution Centre: (416) 441-1111 
W.M.S. Bookroom: (416) 441-2840 


COSTA RICA (cont’d from page two) 

six established churches, the FIEC runs programs for seniors, 
day care centres and offers employment in a sewing centre for 
women. | 


I spent ten weeks this past winter visiting the FIEC, on behalf. 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. I participated in 
worship services, prayer meetings, women’s meetings; I helped 
with Vacation Bible School, cooked rice and beans for a | 
seniors’ lunch program and talked a lot with leaders and 
members of the church. It was a stimulating learning 
experience - about Cost Rica, about Central America, about a 
church in action. Luke 4:18-19 


by Susan Isaac 


Susan Isaac, a Presbyterian from Ottawa, took a sabbatical 
from CUSO, where she has worked for the past six years, to — 
spend this time with the people of Costa Rica. She is willing 
to share her experiences with congregations in Eastern 
Ontario. She can be contacted through:Education for Mission 


50 Wynford Dr.,Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


DIXONVILLE: 


Mr. Murdoch MacDonald, 
new lay missionary in 

Dixonville, Alberta, wrote 
the following letter to the 
Personnel Secretary of the 


Board of World Mission a 
few months after arrival: 


Jear Dr. MacDougall: 


ust a short note to let you know 
iow we are making out here in 
dixonville. We arrived on 
‘ebruary 26 at 8:30 A.M. The 
lriver with the furniture arrived 
5 minutes before us. We were 
leased to find our furniture in 
uch excellent condition after 
uch a long move. We thank the 
ord for this as well as for our 
afe arrival. Our first day here 
ve had a number of people drop 
y to welcome us. We have 
ound the people very friendly 
nd supportive. 


the Lord is blessing the work 
nd the church here. We had 17 
hildren and adults out for our 
irst service on March 8, from 
nen till Easter we averaged 
etween 25-31. On Easter there 
fere 54 children and adults in 
ttendance, the following Sunday 
4, and last Sunday, Mother’s 
lay, there were 42. We are 
leased with the growth. 


fother’s Day was a special 
unday at Strang Church; the 
len planned a surprise barbeque 
dr the women, especially the 
1others. A week before the 
*rvice I had a meeting with a 
*w men of the church to 
rganize the service and 
arbeque. Because I had to be 

1 Grand Prairie for Presbytery 
leeting the Friday and Saturday 
efore Mother’s Day, the main 
reparation became the men’s 
sponsibility. These men did a 


; 


good job of keeping most of 
what was going on from their 
wives. One of the men was 
caught by a visitor cooking eggs 
for a potato salad out in an old 
shed. This visitor of course 
asked his wife why her husband 
was cooking eggs outside! In the 
end he did have to partially tell 
his wife about the planned 
surprise as he needed help in 
mixing the salad! Some other 
women had wondered why their 
husbands and some of their 
children were acting just a bit 
out of the ordinary during the 
week prior to Mother’s Day. 


The children took part in the 
service as much as was feasible. 
Three girls did the Scripture 
readings. Another girl read a 
Mother’s Day poem. Three 
young boys handed out carnation 
corsages to each woman as she 
walked into the church for the 
service. Another handed out the 
bulletins. After the children’s 
story the children sang "These 
are the mother’s that the Lord 
has made" to the tune of "This is 
the day that the Lord has made". 
After the service, barbequed 
hamburgers, hot dogs, and ice 
cream were served by the men. 


It was a success! The mothers 
were happy and appreciated their 
husbands’ thoughtfulness. The 
children enjoyed their part and 
the fathers perhaps enjoyed 
themselves the most. There were 
a few new people out whom the 
men had invited. 


Rev. George Johnston, 
Superintendent of Missions, was 
out that Sunday so we were 
pleased to include him in this 


Later in the afternoon, 


event. 
Rev. Johnston and I spent four 
hours in fellowship and 

observing what we were doing. 


I have spent a fair amount of 
time doing visitations; sometimes 
by myself and sometimes Martha 
goes with me. People enjoy 
visiting here, so a visit is usually 
between 2-3 hours--a half hour 
visit is rare here! I have been to 
about 25 homes thus far. Those 
going to church regularly I have 
visited a number of times. I 
average 20 hours a week in 
visitations. This includes office 
and home visits. 


We started a once-a-month 
Sunday evening service on May 
3, which we hope to continue 
with the first Sunday evening of 
every month. We had 18 people 
out for our first evening service. 
We started our weekly Bible 
study on May 7. At our first 
Bible study there were 7 adults, 
2 children ages 10 and 12, anda 
small baby. I feel the people 
attending are hungry to learn 
more about God’s Word. 


There are other exciting things 
happening which I will have to 
leave for another time. The 
Lord is doing so much that it is 
hard to keep up! I will enclose 
some of our bulletins. I hope 
you may be encouraged as we 
are by what the Lord is doing in 
Dixonville. 


Yours in Christ, 
\ Th: Mine, ON 


J. M. MacDonald 
Strang Church 
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PPOFLE 


MR. DOUGLAS 
duCHARME 


Middle East 


Douglas duCharme has been appointed as a 
liaison between the Canadian churches and the 
churches in the Middle East. He will be 
working with the Middle East Council of 
Churches based in Cyprus. 


Douglas is from Ottawa, a member of Knox 
Church. After graduation from Knox College, 
he worked in Lebanon with the Middle East 
Council of Churches during 1985-1986 as a 
relief co-ordinator in southern Lebanon, as a 
researcher and writer, and as a lecturer in 
biblical studies at the Near East School of 
Theology in Beirut. 


Douglas’ work as a Staff Associate with the 
Canadian Council of Churches has been 
continued in his new appointment which is 
based in the ecumenical community, jointly 
funded by the Presbyterian, United and other 
churches. He is seconded from the Canadian 
Council of Churches to the MECC in order to 
work in communications and interpretation 
between the churches of the Middle East and 
the western churches. 
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Ass a mission appointment this is unique, 
because the Church started in the Middle East, 
and with it began the Christian mission. 
However many of us have forgotten this fact. 
We find the churches of the Middle East, 
particularly the Orthodox churches, to be 
strange and unfamiliar. In addition, the 
political and social tensions in the region seem 
beyond our comprehension. It is Doug’s main 
challenge to work at interpreting the life and 
witness of these churches, in the contemporary 
context of the Middle East, to us, their 
offspring. 


The Orangemen: The Life and 
Times of Ogle Gowan 

by Don Akenson. James Lorimer & Co. 
330 pages. $24.95. 

For anyone interested in, or com- 
mitted to, the Orange Order in Cana- 
da, the reading of this book is a 
‘must.’ However, they are warned 
that they will find themselves dis- 
turbed at the picture the author paints 
of the founder of the Orange Order, 
for he has painted him ‘‘warts and 


allen 

Yet it is more than a history of an 
individual; it is a chronicle of the be- 
ginning of an organization which 
once held a powerful place in Ca- 
nadian politics. It is also an illumi- 
nating history of the influence of the 
Irish. The author points out that until 
the 1850s, emigrants from Ireland to 
North America exceeded in number 
the total of emigrants from England 
and Scotland combined. In the enu- 
meration of 1871, 34.5 per cent of 
Ontario’s population listed Irish as 
their primary ethnic affiliation. Of 
this number, the Protestant element 
was the dominant influence and 
tended to be associated with the Or- 
der. Over half of Toronto’s mayors 
over the years have been Orange; and 
once it was difficult to get anywhere 
in Toronto politics or civil life, un- 
less one were a member of the Order, 
or at least well spoken of by its mem- 


bers. 
The author remarks that, in 1985, 


more than four decades of Tory rule 
in Ontario came to an end because 
Conservative politicians forgot their 
Orange heritage, when they planned 
to provide full funding for separate 
schools. He writes: ‘‘Anyone famil- 
iar with the life and times of Ogle R. 
Gowan could have told them it would 
happen.’’ (page 315) 

Who was this Ogle Gowan? He 
was an offshoot of the Irish Protes- 
tant land-owning class from Wex- 
ford, who settled in Ontario (then 
Upper Canada) in 1829, in the 
Brockville area. Before he left Ire- 
land, Gowan had taken a prominent 
| part in the Orange circles in his na- 
tive Ireland. On arriving in Ontario 
he presented himself as having cre- 
dentials that were questionable in the 


Irish Order, but with great organizing 
gifts he had himself chosen as Grand 
Master. He organized local lodges 
among the rapidly growing number 
of Irish Protestants and _ attracted 
many Scots and English newcomers. 

This launched him into politics in 
the support of British loyalty, Crown 
and Constitution. He was anti-radical 
and anti- Yankee. He was responsible 
for placing a potent force of ‘‘immi- 
grant Toryism’’ in the Conservative 
Party ranks. He had various forays 
into and out of elected political life, 
often gaining support for his election 
by violence and behind-the-scenes 
manoeuvring. He began a close asso- 
ciation with the young John A. Mac- 
donald which lasted a lifetime, al- 
though he rejected Macdonald’s 
overtures of help and friendship at his 
life’s end because of his belief that 
Macdonald had not advanced his 
cause enough. 

Ogle Gowan is portrayed as a 
gifted orator, always ready for debat- 
es and espousing causes which ad- 
vanced himself or his Orangeism. 


Ogle Gowan... 


“warts and all’’ 


However, at times he proved himself 
ready to work with Irish Catholics 
against American radical dangers, 
and later looked to a French-English 
partnership across religious and cul- 
tural barriers, which his drinking 
friend John A. Macdonald was later 
to achieve. 

It is in his personal life that Ogle 
Gowan shows himself at his weakest. 
He had a loose sexual life, involving 
prostitutes and under-age girls. This 
led to an unproved but ruinous court 
case involving his alleged sexual re- 
lations with one under-age female. 
He always longed to be accepted, to 
be counted as one of the gentry. He 
involved himself in lawsuits over 
land and business dealings; and his 
role as journalist and _ publisher 
placed him always one step ahead of 
his creditors as he tried to finance his 
enterprises. 


Yet Gowan is also presented as a 
warmhearted man who could display 
physical courage, as he did in leading 
forces to dislodge American invaders 
from across the St. Lawrence in the 
Battle of the Windmill, near Prescott. 
He could be genial and intelligent, a 
leader of men, an orator of no mean 
status. He tended to be his own worst 
enemy, making moves at the wrong 
time which came back to harm him 


and his causes. 
However, from this one flawed in- 


dividual came relatives who played a 
prominent part in Canada’s life. 
Ogle’s cousin, James Gowan, be- 
came nineteenth-century Canada’s 
most respected jurist. At the time of 
his appointment to the bench he was 
the youngest judge in the British Em- 
pire. Two of Ogle’s daughters mar- 
ried into a prominent family and two 
of their children distinguished them- 
selves later in life. One was George 
Howard Ferguson, premier of Onta- 
rio from 1923-30. His sister, Emily 
Ferguson Gowan Murphy, became a 
leading proponent of suffrage, and in 
1916 was appointed a police magis- 
trate in Edmonton, the first woman 
magistrate in the Empire. It was Emi- 
ly Murphy who brought the famous 
case to the United Kingdom Privy 
Council in 1928 which resulted in the 
ruling that women are ‘‘persons’’ un- 
der the Canadian constitution and 
thus are eligible for all political of- 


fices. 
The author of this book is Donald 


Harman Akenson, who is a professor 
of history at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ontario. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and is 
regarded as Canada’s foremost writer 
on Irish history and the Irish. He won 
the Chalmers Award for a recent 
book, The Irish in Canada. 

Although the influence of the 
Orange Order has waned in Canada 
in recent years, it is enlightening to 
read of a man and a movement who 
help us to understand ourselves, es- 
pecially those of us who live in Onta- 
rio. 


David Murphy 


Mr. Murphy is the minister at Tweedsmuir 
Memorial Church and Waldemar Presbyterian 
Church, Orangeville, Ontario. 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


View from the hard pew 


terribly illegal and equally immoral? 
Look at lotteries now, with the gov- 
ernments pushing them and compet- 
ing with one another to get the big- 
gest share of the business! 

‘*So also with hanging,”’ I contin- 
ued. ‘‘It used to be a form of outdoor 


H**s IN THERE! 

‘But of course you can franchise it!’’ I leaned back in my chair, put the 
phone to my other ear and listened patiently. ‘‘Sure, sure, but I still say you can 
franchise anything. You can franchise hamburgers, mufflers, window cleaning, 
kitty litter, whatever: just think about it for a while.’’ I put the phone down and 
noticed George standing outside the door. 

‘‘What’s up now?’’ George was here again on his regular visit looking for a 


coffee, cookie and a bit of my time. 


‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘you know 
there’s a move afoot to privatize ev- 
erything in sight: Air Canada, the 
CBC, Petro-Canada .... so all I 
said was, ‘Let’s privatize capital pun- 
ishment; that should be a good 
growth industry and then we could 
give it away, too’.”’ 

‘‘Capital punishment? You mean 
like punishing Ottawa instead of 
them punishing us?”’ 

‘No, like hanging people; like 
hanging by the neck until you are 
dead!”’ 

George looked puzzled. ‘‘Let’s get 
this straight. You are proposing to do 
what?”’ 

‘‘Look, if it is good business to 
privatize a state-owned industry like 
an airline or an oil company, why not 
privatize other state functions, like 
hanging? You can privatize the 
schools, the police force, the navy 

. . So why not privatize hanging?’’ 

‘‘| don’t think privatize is in my 
dictionary,’’ George observed. 


Suppose the demand 


to bring it back 
never goes away! 


‘What's it mean?”’ 

‘It isn’t in my dictionary either,”’ 
I replied. ‘‘It’s one of those dreadful 
words the capital bureaucrats in- 
vented — like democratise — to de- 
scribe a process by which you move 
the ownership of a state agency to the 
private sector. Like sell it to private 
industry.”’ 

George still wasn’t sure. **You 
mean you want to sell the right to 
hang people. . .?”’ 

‘‘Not the right to hang people, the 
service of hanging people. You want 
someone hanged, we'll do it for 
you.’’ I went on, ‘‘Since there is a 
uniform demand for this service 
across the country... .”’ 

‘‘Hey, wait a minute! We gave up 
hanging people years ago, didn’t 
we?”’ 

‘‘We gave up lotteries years ago, 
but they’re back, bigger than ever. 
Remember the Irish sweepstake lot- 
tery tickets that you used to buy when 
no-one was watching because it was 
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entertainment, then it was abandoned 
because it didn’t seem morally right, 
and was pretty ineffective, too. Sup- 
pose the demand to bring it back nev- 
er goes away! It might become not 
only legal again but a good growth 
industry as well. 


‘‘Therefore,’’ I said, “‘let’s not 
only privatize it but franchise it as 
well.”’ 

‘*You mean, like set up a company 
called ‘Hang With Us’... .”’ 

‘‘With branches all across the 
country like ‘Canadian Hang 
Alls’.’’ He brightened up and added, 
‘‘We could work it into free trade 
talks, too. This could be a real win- 
ner in the export markets.”’ 

‘“Way to go!”’ 

‘*T suppose we could have uniform 
advertising to run across the country 
with super computer graphics, just 
like the lottery stuff. ‘If you’ve got to 
go, come hang with us. . .’.”’ 

‘‘Then we could get some local 
notables to preside over the opening 
of new branch offices.’’ I paused. 
‘*We’d have to take care that we pro- 
tected ourselves in that kind of busi- 
ness, like no refunds if we service the 
wrong person, and when the next 
event. Mie: 

VEN. 

‘‘The next celebration of the cli- 
max of acareer of malfeasance. . .”’ 

‘*Come again?”’ 

‘‘Hanging, dummy! 


‘‘We could have a lottery to select || 


99 


the-one' to). e 2 
‘*Carry the Olympic torch?”’ 
‘*No, no! To trip the trap door.”’ 
‘‘Oh, yes. But there must be a bet- 
ter way. You know, when you put it | 
that way it sounds pretty crude. Why 


not sophisticate it somehow?”’ 

“We could dress it up with laser 
guns and flashing lights. We could 
put together a whole video pro- 
gramme ....’’ I continued. ‘‘We 
could make a video of the whole 
thing, and sell it! 

““We’d have to be careful to get 
the rights all sewed up and not leave 
anything, loose ends hanging.”’ 

ves; Dut. 

“You'd probably want some pre- 
liminary events before staging the 
major event.”’ 

**Major event?’’ 

‘*The hanging!”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I forgot. Like what?’’ 

‘You could start out small. Maybe 
squish an ant. But you’d have to por- 
tray it carefully through micro-TV 
screening to get the full effect,’’ I 
added. ““You could project it on a 
huge screen for the audience.’ 

‘*Audience?’’ George asked. 

“Yes, the studio audience. We 
could sell tickets . . . .”’ I went on, 
**After the ant, we could do a rabbit, 
eneneni 

George looked startled; ‘‘You 
know, we could get into trouble with 
animal rights people. You’re not sup- 
posed to go around killing things.”’ 
He broke off for a moment. Finally 
he said, ‘‘Uh, I’m not sure I want to 
get involved with this.”’ 

“Okay, you could sell the tick- 
= 

George didn’t reply. He looked a 
little pale, I thought. But I continued, 
“Then we would need to have a big 
selection process for the major event. 
We could advertise and have a coun- 
try-wide contest to see who would 
get to participate.’’ 

**Participate?”’ 

‘Trip the trap door!”’ 

We looked at each other in a long 
moment of silence. The phone rang, 
but neither of us heard it. Finally 
George said, ‘‘We’ve got a prob- 
lem.”’ 

‘“‘T know.”’ 

‘Jesus said, ‘Let whomever is 
without sin cast the first rock’.”’ 
“Like trip the trap door... . 


3 
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| Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
} administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 

Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 


For example, an acquaintance of 
mine is a catamaran liberal, the sort 
of Presbyterian minister who has a 
sailboat, believes that God is a perva- 
sive force for community organiza- 
tion, and yearns to boycott South Af- 
rica, wherever it is. The man is posi- 
tively Newtonian in his predictabili- 
ty, a boiling, narcissistic assault on 
the doctrine of free will. A sort of 
jackleg sociology I favour holds that 
a Methodist is a Baptist with shoes, a 
Presbyterian a Methodist with a 


Buick, and an Episcopalian a Pres- 


byterian with a_ stock portfolio. 
Somewhere between shoes and a 
Buick, politics tilts from right toward 
left, a repressed and angry vanity dis- 
covers that celebrity is after all possi- 
ble, God is quietly dropped as an em- 
barrassment, and crusades fill the 
gap. Besides, it’s boring out in the 
suburbs. Here is the origin, and sub- 
stance, of liberal religious politics. 
The minister and his wife know 
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nothing whatsoever about anything at 
all, fervently attend rallies for Nica- 
ragua, and have all sorts of indignant 
bumper stickers, which I suspect they 
view as reference works. I once 
showed them some slides I had taken 
of the Marines in Lebanon before the 
advent of the unfortunate truck. 
‘‘How awful,’’ she said. ‘‘Lebanon 
. and what ocean is that on?”’ 

One simply writes. 
Fred Reed 
“Games People Play — Power, ideolo- 
gy, and other beltway hobbies”’ 
Harper’s, July, 1987 


Men hate more steadily than they 
love; and if I have said something to 
hurt a man once, I shall not get the 
better of this by saying many things 
to please him. 

Samuel Johnson 
from Boswell’s Life 
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Who is responsible for the 
maintenance of manse grounds and 
gardens? Is it the minister or the 
congregation? 

Some time ago I received a note 
from one of the Board of World Mis- 
sion Synod Superintendents request- 
ing that congregations receiving as- 
sistance from the Board make certain 
that manse grounds are kept in decent 
shape. Complaints had been received 
about one particular manse property 
which had become an eyesore to the 
community. Since the Board of 
World Mission had bought the manse 
on the congregation’s behalf, the Su- 
perintendent felt that it was the con- 
gregation’s responsibility to make 
certain the property was properly 
cared for. He probably operated on a 
Board of World Mission regulation 
which states, ‘‘the congregation is 
expected to recognize that the said 
manse (one purchased by BWM) has 
been purchased on its behalf and to 
care for it accordingly, assuming full 
responsibility for all normal care and 
maintenance.’’ His point was well 
taken. Congregational properties, 
whether a church building or a manse 
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6:9). Furthermore, Christian church- 
es are commanded in the previous 
chapter (in I Corinthians) to ‘‘remove 
the wicked from among yourselves.”’ 
I was just reading this morning how 
God exercises this type of discipline 
in Exodus 32:27-29. 

God’s character is the bottom line, 
and in your article, you have not 
brought glory to his name by condon- 
ing sin. 

That many Christians do not evi- 
dence love for homosexuals is true. 


(© acy ° 


For those unable to separate “‘sin 


Grounds for discussion 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


and its grounds, are a silent adver- 
tisement for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and the local congrega- 
tion. These properties should speak 
well of us all. 

This still does not answer the ques- 
tion of who is responsible for the 
maintenance of those grounds. Is it 
the minister, prodded by the board of 
managers, or is it the congregation 
through its managers? 

Legally, the minister is not respon- 
sible for any of the maintenance of 
the manse itself or the grounds on 
which it stands. These are church 
properties and are fully the responsi- 
bility of the congregation. It is not 
the minister’s legal obligation to 
landscape the yard, plant the flowers, 
or maintain whatever the congrega- 
tion has decided would make the 
grounds look attractive. He or she 
might be prevailed upon to cut the 
lawn, since most cities and towns 
have some regulation about the cut- 
ting of grass — yet even that is a 
moot point. I know of some situa- 
tions where the manse lawn is regu- 
larly mowed by members of the 
board of managers. 


from the ‘“‘sinner’’ in society, we 
need prayer and patience, rather than 
nullifying God’s laws. Christ came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 
Mr. Wood, God hasn’t changed 
his mind about homosexuality, but 
praise God, the blood of Jesus can 
cleanse a person from this sin and the 
power of the Holy Spirit can renew 
his/her mind. (Romans 12:1) 
Shirley Dahlgren, 
Moosomin, Sask. 


Art Wood responds 
(to Shirley Dahlgren) 


I must explain at first that I am in 
no sense a biblical scholar. I have, 
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Of course, the rights of the min- 
ister and the exercising of good 
judgment are not always the same. 
Most clergy (or their spouses) enjoy 
gardening or feel that their mainte- 
nance of the manse grounds are their 
additional contribution to the life and 
work of the church. They enjoy the 
freedom many congregations give 
them to landscape and plant to their 
hearts’ content. They delight in liv- 
ing in an environment they have 
helped to shape. If they have planted 
a vegetable garden they look forward 
to the fruits of their labours! So, un- 
less the task is enormous or the min- 
ister is in ill health, I think it wise and 
prudent, if only for the sake of good 
relations, for the minister to look af- 
ter the flowers and shrubs! (I will try 
to hide the issue of The Record, in 
which this answer is printed, from 
my wife, whose love of gardening is 
measured in proportion to my dislike 
of it!) 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


however, read somewhat in the field 
and can offer the following. 

We recognize that in the interpre- 
tation of scriptures, two factors must 
be taken into account: 1) they are 
both culturally and historically bi- 
ased; and 2) their translations have 
also been both culturally and histori- 
cally biased. For example, the Bible 
used to be interpreted in such a way 
that permitted and advised slavery as 
an acceptable institution and the use 
of women as second-class objects. It 
has taken us a long time to come to 
terms with these issues and some 
would argue that we have not yet 
come far enough. Since Locke and 
Rousseau in the 18th century, we 


have placed great importance in the 
western world on the dignity and 
worth of the individual. This concept 
of human and civil rights must now 
extend to sexual minorities, and we 
must recognize the cultural and his- 
torical biases which have prevented 
us from approaching this issue be- 
fore. 

The interpretation of terms for 
Same-sex practice in English-lan- 
guage Bibles is itself very much in 
question. For starters I would refer 
your reader to John J. McNeill, S.J., 
The Church and the Homosexual, 
originally published in 1976 but re- 
cently republished in paperback. I 
would also point out that the spirit of 
individual rights and civil liberty in- 
herent in 18th-century philosophy in 
no way contradicts the spirit of social 
justice inherent in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, whose concern for and accep- 
tance of the oppressed are well docu- 
mented. 

As for promiscuity, adultery, pros- 
titution, bestiality and pedophilia, 
perhaps The Presbyterian Record 
will invite me to write about these at 
some point. For the present I would 
merely suggest that these are not is- 
sues primarily limited to gay sexuali- 
ty. Defining a sexual ethic which in- 
cludes rather than alienates gay peo- 
ple remains, nevertheless, an impor- 
tant task for the churches and for gay 
people themselves. 

Art Wood, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The other side of 
the Irish story 


It was with interest I read Mr. 
McElwain’s letter under the heading 
‘Protestant atheists vs. Catholic athe- 
ists’ (May, 1987). As a former citi- 
zen and resident of the Republic of 
Ireland for 38 years, I would like to 
make a few comments. 

It is often said that Ireland is a land 
full of religion but without Chris- 
_tianity. Before any problem can be 
solved it has to be identified. Succes- 
sive Dublin governments have re- 
fused to do this, and their refusal is 
the root of the present Irish troubles. 

In 1922, at the time of partition, 
the Protestant population in Southern 
Ireland was approximately 18-19 per- 


cent; in the early 1950s between ap- 
proximately 9-10 per cent; figures 
published in the /rish Independent in 
1974 give a figure of 1'% per cent. 
Discrimination at all levels of Irish 
government is very familiar to Prot- 
estants seeking any form of justice. 
From 1968-1973 38 Protestant 
churches (Church of Ireland) were 
de-consecrated, closed and sold and 
today are used as warehouses, etc. 

Over the past 20 years, the news 
media have ignored the fact that the 
people of Northern Ireland are fight- 
ing for their very existence to keep 
their heritage, farms and homes and 
to live under a British system of jus- 
tice, justice that has been denied the 
Protestant in the Republic. Until such 
time as the media recognize the con- 
spiracy and corruption which is an 
accepted part of Irish political life, 
(and is well known by both Protestant 
and Catholic alike in Ireland and 
around the world), then the trouble 
will continue. 

When the other side of the story is 
told, Irish people of both persuasions 
will speak out. 

J. Patterson, 
Richmond, B.C. 


On reacting to injustice 


Ed MacDonald’s letter concerning 
the issue of the Korean Church in Ja- 
pan being called to civil disobedience 
in the matter of compulsory finger- 
printing raises an interesting ques- 
tion. Are Christians indeed called to 
‘‘become model citizens, to carry the 
burden of Christianity proudly and to 
pray for their oppressors’’ as the 
only way of dealing with unjust and 
discriminatory laws? 

At the Nuremberg trials following 
World War II, the ‘‘Christian’’ allies 
held inexcusable those who defended 
themselves by claiming that they 
obeyed their government. In fact, 
they had obeyed; but the tribunals re- 
ferred these pitiable humans to a 
higher authority whose just law 
stands in judgment over all human 
laws and authorities. The implication 
is that some human laws are evil — 
and while Christians may not have 
the option of meeting evil with vio- 
lence, Christians certainly have the 
option of disobeying the evil laws 
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which oppress them — and, of 
course, suffering the consequences. 
Such has been the case throughout 
the history of God’s people whenev- 
er, for example, the secular authori- 
ties have forbidden worship. One 
need only think of Daniel who even 
dared to violate the law of the Medes 
and the Persians! 

As is the case both with our Ko- 
rean friends in Japan, and to an even 
greater extent with South African 
blacks, the authorities who govern 
them do not seem to be animated by 
the sort of love which would be con- 
sistent with the governance of God. 
To empower such ‘‘enslaved peo- 
ple’’ to react to injustice with non- 
compliance surely does not imply 
any sort of leftist indoctrination. It 
merely allows these human beings 
the dignity of opting out of the sys- 
tems which seek to enslave them. 
Now, how would this be contrary to 
the spirit of Christ? 


J. M. Patterson, 
Baie d’ Urfe, Que. 


Re: Extended Health 
Care and Dental 


Insurance 

The new insurance plan for profes- 
sional church workers is a disaster for 
everyone except the insurance com- 
pany. Consider the following: 700 
workers paying $900 each for five 
years could create a pool of more 
than 3.5 million dollars. That amount 
at 6.5 per cent interest generates 
$240,000 annually, allowing an aver- 
age insurance payment of $343 to 
each member. The basic principal 
would be left untouched. 

We are not aware of any survey 
done to discover how much the aver- 
age church worker spends every year 
on additional medical expenses. It 
must be a very simple matter to do 
so. It is our guess that a good many 
ministers spend nowhere near $343 
per year. 

There is no guarantee the premium 
rates will not steadily increase. We 
are convinced they will. 

The method of implementing the 


plan leaves a lot to be desired. Many 
congregations never had a proper 
chance to vote realistically on this is- 
sue. Our denomination is now the 
fourth largest Protestant church in 
Canada. We simply cannot afford to 
turn more members off. 

Our Session wants this plan 
scuttled as soon as possible. Church 
workers do deserve fair treatment but 
we must be sensible on how best to 
meet everyone’s needs. 

The Session of Geneva Church, 

Chesley, Ont. 

Ed. note: Many of the points raised 

in this letter were considered at the 

113th General Assembly. Our read- 

ers are referred to the July/August is- 
sue. 

The plan is working well to date, 
according to the best available infor- 
mation. Are you really convinced that 
‘‘a good many ministers spend no- 
where near $343 a year’’? 


Not despondent 

Your June editorial moved me to 
my soul. Perhaps you caught me in a 
weak moment, but I was staggered to 
learn that the number of Presbyteri- 
ans has only increased by 7,000 since 
post union in 1925. Meanwhile, the 
population of Canada has mush- 
roomed. 

I can not speak of national trends 
but only of my own situation here. 
Since | arrived in this rural charge on 
the east coast two years ago, people 
have left the church, have become in- 
active or gone elsewhere. Overall, 
the number of people has declined. 
Funerals far outnumber marriages 
and baptisms combined. Yet givings 
have remained steady, or have actu- 
ally increased. 

Like my colleagues across the na- 
tion, I bury the dead, visit in the hos- 
pitals and perform the sacraments. 
Worship is conducted, administration 
attended to and leadership provided. 
Yet, while outreach programmes and 
efforts are made, people remain 
wedded to their previous church or 
secular connections. It sounds like a 
recipe for despair. 

Yet, I am not despondent. Life 
continues and faith deepens. I am re- 
minded of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. There is no evidence that 
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the man he befriended, helped and 
probably saved, ever said thanks or 
ever repaid him. Certainly, he didn’t 
become a Samaritan. But that’s not 
the point. 

Regardless of whether people join 
or not, make the commitment or back 
off, nevertheless, the word of God is 
continued, to be lived in both word 
and deed. 

It’s easy to play with statistics, to 
make them do what you want them to 
do; but if people are striving to “‘love 
their neighbour as themselves,’’ then 
Christ’s example will continue to be 
lived by his people. 

Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


Remedies for decline 


It is very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to pinpoint the ills of our denom- 
ination that cause the loss of mem- 
bers year after year. Yet in response 
to your editorial “‘Not ‘doom and 
gloom,’ but paradox,’’ (June issue) I 
am bold enough to try to identify 
some possible factors for decline and 
if | may, suggest some possible re- 
medies. 

Let me point out first and foremost 
that anyone who is sick cannot be 
cured if the available medicine is ne- 
glected and never used. In other 
words, generally speaking. we are 
not willing to accept, or are unable to 
see, that we are sick. Occasionally I 
have heard from speakers that we are 
okay but, ‘*. . . a flattering mouth 
(even unintentionally) | worketh 
ruin.’’ (Prov. 26:28) 

2. We should possibly take a good 
look at other growing churches and 
try to discover the secret of their bles- 
sings. It may be that these churches 
have stricter rules among other things 
and live closer to the Lord God Al- 
mighty. These rules may help us 
also. At some churches, for example, 
divorce, especially among the clergy, 
elders, deacons, and other church 
leaders, is not tolerated. Therefore 
the standard of the church is kept 
high and its founder, Jesus Christ, 
honoured. It is absolutely paramount 
for every single member in our 
churches to read and to practise | 
Prim 73: 13: 

3. Our disciplinary system does | 


not exist at all. No rules are enforced 
and if it is tried sometimes, we are 
afraid (and realistically so) that mem- 
bers will be lost to other denomina- 
tions or sister churches. See also 
1 Cor. 5:11. 

4. It is not up to us to blame our 
teenagers for leaving. It is the pa- 
rents’ fault who, for too many years 
already, have not given an example 
of faith and loyalty and dedication to 
Jesus Christ to their children and to 
the congregation to which they be- 
long. Please read and apply carefully 
Matthew 22:37 and 38. 

5. Our Sunday Schools, the cra- 
dles for the continued existence of 
our church, even those with excellent 
teachers, are doomed to fail to a large 
extent. The half-hour instruction in 
many congregations is absolutely in- 
adequate. On top of that, when sum- 
mertime comes and the exodus to the 
beaches, lakes and cottages begins 
(not to mention sports at all), very 
few families go to the summer resort 
churches or chapels on or close to the 
beaches. If we kick the habit (a real, 
good and effective habit I would say) 
of going to church, it is very difficult 
to pick it up again. 

Lastly, the Bible, alas, is for many 
a closed book. A custom must be es- 
tablished of daily Bible reading, for 
example, at the dinner table. Because 
it has been neglected for so long, all 
kinds of secular fancies and theories 
have already crept into our minds. 
We need desperately sound scriptural 
instruction. Hosea 4:6 says ‘‘My 
people are destroyed for lack of 
_ knowledge . . . because you have ne- 
glected knowledge, I will reject 
you.’’ Do we realize that knowledge 
in this passage is equated with and 
about God himself? We must con- 
clude that our denomination as a 
whole, from the family level to the 
top leaders, definitely needs upgrad- 
ing. | am sure that many will agree 
*“‘but,’’ we will ask ‘‘where do we 
Sstart?’’ 

There is no reason to panic or to 
have a false assumption that it ‘‘will 
be all right in the end.’’ A ten-year 
plan must be designed so that our 
church not only be pruned, but also 
nurtured and bear fruit. God is gra- 
cious, our sincere efforts will be 
| blessed. 


If every family decides to give it 
an honest try and listen to well-ded- 
icated, sincere leaders, in obedience 
to God, there is less danger that our 
children, who in time will become 
teenagers, will leave the church as 
easily as they do now. In 10-15 years 
we may see our churches growing 
again, the Lord willing. May the 
Lord give us an open eye and a listen- 
ing ear. 
Peter D. Mellegers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


The ‘real revisionists’ 


Mr. James Whitten’s letter in the 
June issue of The Record is difficult 
for me to understand. If he would cite 
specific areas of disagreement and 
his references for his opinions, there 
might be meaningful discussion. 

I did not introduce arguments 
about evolution or the literal accura- 
cy of the Holy Bible, but when he 
does he must be prepared to defend 
Genesis 1:16. My dictionaries define 
a day as the time that it takes for the 
earth to make one rotation on its axis 
in relation to the sun or stars. If this is 
accepted as correct, how could the 
sun, moon, and stars have been cre- 
ated on the fourth day as stated in 
Genesis 1:16, if by definition the sun 
or stars are required to define even 
the first day? 

I wonder how Mr. Whitten would 
defend literal accuracy with the dis- 
crepancies, of for example, Matthew 
27:44 *‘And the robbers who were 
crucified with him also reviled him in 
the same way’’; with Luke 23:39-42, 
“‘One of the criminals who were 
hanged ..... ‘but this man has 
done nothing wrong.’ And he said 
‘Jesus remember me when you come 
into your kingdom’.’’ 

Mr. Whitten also seems to dis- 
agree with my letter in the January, 
1987, issue entitled ‘‘God has no 
need of gender.’’ Surely Mr. Whit- 
ten’s concept of God is not that of a 
bearded, white-robed, male-sexed, 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant as por- 
trayed by many artists of paintings, 
stained glass windows, and Sunday 
school literature. To me this is utter 
blasphemy. 

I think such arguments are trivial 
and frivolous. We should concentrate 


rather on the teachings of Jesus 

which are the essence and wisdom of 

Christianity. I consider the writers 

who have developed certain rituals 
and dogmas to be real revisionists. 

(Dr.) Geo. A. Coombes, 

Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


Pro ‘John Shorne’ 


and laity involvement 


I read with amusement and delight 
the article, “‘From over the plastic 
collar,’’ by John Shorne (found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints!). 1 was 
impressed with his sensitivity to- 
wards children and his delightful 
sense of humour. I remember how 
my husband often shared that Satur- 
day night fever with respect to the 
Sunday morning children’s story. 

It is unfortunate that in the Pres- 
byterian Church so much is expected 
of the minister — or in some in- 
stances, the minister has made that 
choice. Perhaps there are lay people 
with particular gifts for story-telling; 
how good it would be to draw them 
in. 

We are in a Community Church 
now where we seek to draw several 
different people into the Sunday 
morning worship service each week. 
As a result, people are growing be- 
cause their gifts are being used and 
the services are much more diverse 
and interesting. My — husband 
preaches perhaps two out of four 
Sundays and is encouraging others to 
exercise their teaching/preaching 
gifts. We now have young men (we 
are working on the women!) who can 
adequately help other churches who 
are needing pulpit supply. 

Some Presbyterian churches are so 
locked in with the minister being the 
‘one man show’ and thereby con- 
trolling everything that happens on a 
Sunday morning. The result is that 
services become dull, stunted and 
lacking in people coming with expec- 
tation to both worship God and re- 
ceive fresh nourishment for their 
week. 

In Vancouver we have a group 
made up from several different de- 
nominations, called The Equippers, 
and their prime concern is to equip 
the laity. Churches that are using the 
laity more are being enriched and 
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both the people and the numbers are 

growing. Someone has rightly said 

that one of the greatest needs people 
have is to make a contribution. 

(Mrs.) Esther Mcllveen, 

Richmond, B.C. 


Abortion and the male 

In reply to Evelyn Fraser’s sensi- 
ble remarks and Dr. Calder’s cry of 
‘‘murder’’ in the ‘‘abortion issue”’ 
which we all know is an extremely 
sensitive subject, may I add a few 
more thoughts to strengthen Evelyn 
Fraser’s comments. 

No one likes the idea of abortions 
but it is a very private and personal 
subject and no one should be allowed 
to pass judgment on another individ- 
ual, least of all a minister! 

No doctors can agree when real 
life begins, but there is no question 
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about the masses who are living hu- 
man beings that are blown to pieces 
in war. This too we abhor, as these 
are real people and little children, 
many no doubt with very wonderful 
potentials! 

I love children but they must be 
wanted, loved and protected which is 
not the case in an unwanted pregnan- 
cy — better to abort than abuse! | 
had three serious miscarriages, then 
we left it too late to adopt. 

I know there are many women who 
are against abortion; this I can under- 
stand and appreciate. There are men 
too who oppose it but I wonder just 
how many men are really concerned 
about a three-months’ foetus. Could 
it be they really do not want to give 
up the last control they have over 
women and their lives . . . in other 
words, this is the last stick they can 
hold over our heads . . . is it fear of 
loss of ‘‘male domination?”’ 

I’m so grateful I had two wonder- 
ful husbands who had too much re- 
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spect and love for me to even think of 
forcing their will on me! 

Would Dr. Calder mind being told 
he must or must not have a vasecto- 
my... after all, the male is part of 
the reproductive process, but in many 
cases the responsibility ceases after 
the little interlude? They too must 
consider taking precautions and the 
consequences! 

(Mrs.) Maude Moore, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A father struggles 


with basic questions 


I write in the event that this letter 
might be useful. Use it as you may. 

My son and I had a long conversa- 
tion recently. He’s in his mid-twen- 
ties, single, out making his way in 
the world, and doubting his God. 

His questions cover, ‘‘why wars 
and sickness?,’’ “‘why do the inno- 
cent have to die?’’ He wonders if 
God is only a super-being who can be 
as petty as we. He feels that God is 
not as big as he once was; working no 
more big miracles with the Red Sea, 
conquering armies, releasing from 
bondage, etc. 

(Does all this sound familiar?) 

You can easily believe the fast and 
fervent prayer of a six-year Christian 
for the right words, and the fear of 
being inadequate. 

At any rate, next morning in 
church, during the pastoral prayer, 
the following came to mind, and I 
wrote it down immediately between 
the spaces on the printed order of 
service. 

‘*With the coming of Jesus Christ, 
the work of the word of God was 
given to man to spread. Not to follow 
the laws of God, as in Judaism, but in 
thanks for our salvation, and to offer 
to others what we have found. Not 
because it is our duty, but for love’s 
sake. 

Christianity is the new miracle, 
that man deliberately goes into hos- 
tile worlds to spread the gospel — as 
opposed to a closed religion — and 
that man succeeds against the materi- | 
al world. This is more fantastic than 
the Red Sea event (which is some- 
times seen as an unexplained natural | 
phenomenon. )”’ 

No doubt, my scribbling would | 


raise many arguments. It may not 
(likely) even be theologically correct, 
and so | offer all necessary apologies. 

However, I forward this letter in 
the hope that my having tried, may 
help someone else. 

My son is not ‘cured.’ But he is 
still thinking. He will continue to 
analyze and sift and question and 
doubt. And he is quite aware that 
faith is the last step — again. 

If this letter should be of use to 
you, I ask that my name be withheld. 
I wish no notoriety, while my son 
does not need whatever embarrass- 
ment he might feel. 

The fact that this was a work of 
love between son and father about 
Son and Father is the important issue. 

Name withheld 
(as requested). 


Of Christian influence 

It is commonly believed that the 
church — and I leave that term vague 
intentionally — ought to have some- 
thing to say about various social, 
economic and political matters. It is 
also common credence that the 
spokespersons of such a church have 
credibility because it is assumed that 
they speak with understanding, in- 
sight and Christian compassion. But 
the import of what is said will be 
evaluated in terms of the constitu- 
ency being officially represented by 
the speaker. 

It is said that, when Napoleon 
heard of the Pope’s opposition to 
him, he asked *‘How many divisions 
does he have?’’ As a military force 
the church was/is negligible. As a po- 
litical force? Here is where I have a 
| problem. Does the official pro- 
nouncement of any church receive a 
hearing because that church rep- 
| resents a political force — so many 
possible votes? If such an idea is 
even a small part of the thinking of 
the church which makes its social 
pronouncement, then it has prosti- 
| tuted itself. For the church — any 
church — which uses its ‘numbers,’ 
or imagines that its ‘numbers’ add 
weight to the moral strength of its 
pronouncement, has allowed power, 
or strength, to enforce the perceived 
truth! 


I believe that when the church en- 


ters the social and political arena it 
must do so as a powerless entity, de- 
void of all strength except the truth. 
Thus, all efforts to enrol the support 
of more and more people on behalf of 
one’s position leaves the church open 
to similar tactics — the use of popu- 
lar opinion to compel change. It is al- 
ways a danger to try to use popular 
opinion to control events, for popular 
opinion is very fickle. The experi- 
ences of Palm Sunday and Good Fri- 
day provide enough evidence to sug- 
gest caution. 

I am caught up in a dilemma. 
There are times when I sense that 
something is not right, but I am not 
sure how to rectify it. At such times, 
I am inclined to do and say nothing. 
There are times when I sense that 
something is not right but, I am un- 
able to put my finger precisely on the 
errors. Again, I remain silent, but 
with strong reservations. 

I am conscious, however, that not 
all are limited as I am. There are 
those who have the gift of discern- 
ment as well as the gift of speech, 
who are ready and willing to share 
their insights with me and others. 
They even solicit my support for this 
expressed viewpoint. But here’s the 
rub! I am not quite sure that what 
these discerning and able speakers 
say is the answer for which I am 
looking. At such a time, I prefer — 
again — to be non-committal. But 
my non-commitment is perceived, by 
the discerning, as opposition to their 
position, or worse, acceptance of the 
condition being currently denounced. 
My question is — why should I sur- 
render my freedom of opinion to the 
self-assured and confident speaker 
who claims special discernment? Be- 
cause it is accepted that someone has 
to say something? Why does some- 
thing have to be said? If what is being 
said is not completely true, then why 
say it? 

My own simple and humble belief 
is that we have no other force than 
the truth and no other power to com- 
pel than the moral correctness of our 
position. Such a point of view com- 
pels humility in the speaker because 
I, as a sinner, have to be extremely 
conscious that, when I speak on mor- 
al matters, I speak to myself first. In 
all too many of our church pro- 
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nouncements, in matters not eccle- 
siastical, we tend to forget that we 
are sinners addressing sinners. At 
such a time to imagine that we dare 
speak with the moral authority of a 
Moses or an Elijah or a John the Bap- 
tist, is to stand up naked ourselves 
and point to the patched-up clothes 
on others. Is it not easy to recognize, 
and condemn the wrongs of others, 
especially of those who have power? 

I believe that we will do better to 
begin ‘with the house of God’ and 
then see what will the end be (see | 
Peter 4:17). When the church be- 
comes, itself, the Household of 
Faith, of whom it is recognized *‘see 
how they love one another,”’ then we 
will have moral power, not judge- 
mental and negative, but real attrac- 
tive and compelling strength — the 
power of love. 


S.T. Chao, 
Brampton, Ont. 


On pontificating hastily 

At the very least, many clergymen 
who pontificate on social questions 
seem more certain of God’s view on 
the question at issue than seems war- 
ranted, given that reasonable people 
can disagree about best means to 
achieve a clearly good end. Of 
course, God knows which means is 
best but God is not fully knowable by 
man. 

Christ seems mainly to have ad- 
dressed his remarks to persons living 
in richer parts of Israel, many of 
whom were disturbed by the conse- 
quences of rapidly growing econ- 
omy. To emphasize his special con- 
cern for poor is perhaps to impose 
our view of reality on his. 


G. Hendry, 
Highland Creek, Ont. 


Cartoon in ‘‘bad taste” 


I am a regular reader of The Re- 
cord, normally reading everything in 
it. My June copy arrived today and, 
as I read it, I came across Mr. Ap- 
pel’s cartoon on page 27. 

To be honest with you, I was of- 
fended by it. I am not one of the 


group pointed at in the cartoon. My 
own belief is that the scriptures are 
culturally conditioned and yet are 
still divinely inspired. 

My offense arises from the fact 
that a group within our denomina- 
tion, and Christianity at large, is held 
up for our entertainment. What we 
are laughing at is an actual part of the 
content and structure of their faith. 
This is in very bad taste. I am disap- 
pointed that such a cartoon appeared 
in The Record. \ am surprised that 
you allowed it to be printed. 

Bruce Cairnie, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


The Presbytery of Peace 


River on pew Bibles 

In response to the letter by L. E. 
Siverns (April, 1987) calling for con- 
gregations to remove Bibles from the 
pews and encourage persons to 
‘thear’’ the word of God rather than 
read it, we would offer the following 
thoughts: 

1. We would affirm that the peo- 
ple are called to ‘‘hear’’ the word of 
God in the full sense of that word. 
What is read from the pages of the 
scriptures is indeed the word of God, 
but the word of God is not merely 
typewritten characters on a page. It 
‘‘speaks’’ the heart and mind and 
will of God. He calls us to hear his 
voice, and that happens when the 
Holy Spirit illuminates our hearts and 
minds and grants that our hearing is 
‘mixed with faith.”’ 

2. In a day and age when a given 
congregation of the people of God 
had only one copy of the Bible, it 
was right that reverence for the scrip- 
tures be enjoined and encouraged, 
and so to have a beadle carry the sa- 
cred book into the meeting place of 
the congregation, high above the 
heads of the people, was calculated 
to remind the congregation of its 
prized possession, and the privileges 
associated with the possession of the 
word of God. When it was opened 
and read, all were encouraged to lis- 
ten with eager attention. It was the 
only opportunity for doing so. 

3. In our day, however, copies of 
the Bible are available to all and we 
have the opportunity to read it in our 
homes. We stress ‘‘opportunity,”’ for 
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we fear that in many cases it is not a 
reality. In our public services of 
worship, it is now not so much rever- 
ence and thanksgiving for the word 
of God which we need to encourage, 
but the actual study and meditation 
upon that word. Possession (in the 
sense of words on the page) is NOT 
nine-tenths of the law! To “‘read, 
mark, and inwardly digest’’ is the 
higher aim. 

4. The scriptures need to be read 
clearly, expressively, and authoritati- 
vely within the context of worship. 
But encouraging people to follow 
with their eyes what the ears are hear- 
ing does not diminish, but rather en- 
hances, concentration and retention 
of what is heard and read. 

5. In most congregations in our 
Presbytery, Bibles are available in 
the pews, and the minister reads from 
a translation which is identical to that 
in the pews. Not only are the texts 
announced, but also the page num- 
bers, and time is allowed for 
worshippers to find the passage to 
read. We have found that congrega- 
tions, on the whole, have been eager 
to look up and follow the passage as 
it is read, and individuals have com- 
mented that the public reading of the 
word of God holds increased mean- 
ing for them. Further, it has been no- 
ticed that there is as a result a greater 
tendency on the part of the people to 
read around the passage on their own 
following worship (at home). Study 
of the word is being encouraged and 
enhanced by the public reading of the 
scriptures in a fashion in which the 
people follow along. 

6. We would pass on the comment 
of one elder, when a session was ap- 
proving the purchase of additional 
pew Bibles: ‘‘It would be even better 
if each worshipper had his or her own 
Bible, and brought it to service each 
week to read.’’ Until that becomes a 
reality, we will continue to support 
the provision for and use of Bibles in 
the pews. 

Far from removing them, we sup- 
port and encourage the corporate 
reading of the scriptures in worship 
services. 

(Rev.) William Steele, 
Clerk, 
The Presbytery of Peace River 
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Delegation visits 
Japanese Consulate 
General in Toronto 


On July 9 Mrs. Clarabeth MclIn- 
tosh, wife of the Rev. John H. MclIn- 
tosh, and their children David, Jan- 
ette and Gwyneth, visited the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Toronto. They 
were joined there by elder H.C. Kim 
of the Hanim Korean Presbyterian 
Church, and Mr. Osamu Masaoka of 
the Japan Tourism Association of To- 
ronto. In a lengthy meeting with 
three of the Japanese Consuls, the 
delegation presented the hopes of Ca- 
nadians from east to west for a just 
solution to the longstanding problem 
of discriminatory treatment of cultu- 
ral and ethnic minorities in Japan. In 
particular, they asked: that the gov- 
ernment of Japan be urged to carry 
out its promised basic and thorough 
revision of the oppressive Alien Reg- 
istration Law without further delay; 
that the fingerprinting requirement be 
removed entirely; that alien registra- 
tion passes no longer need to be car- 
ried at all times; and that the registra- 
tion of foreigners with permanent 
resident status be made similar to the 
family registration of Japanese citi- 
zens. 

Mrs. McIntosh returned to Japan 
on July 20 to join her husband in his 
stand of conscience in refusing to be 
fingerprinted. 


Ewart College 
Graduation 

Miss Charlotte Farris, a retired 
Deaconess of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada who served the 
church for 37 years, was the speaker 
at the Graduation Service held at 
Ewart College, Toronto, May 12. 
The title of the address was ‘‘Serving 
and Being Served’’. 

Miss Farris spoke with a commit- 
ment that comes with years of experi- 
ence in the church, and with a sense 
of humour, about the call to service 
that draws young people into the edu- 
cational life of the church. 

Worship was conducted by Dr. 
R.R. Robinson, minister of West- 
mount Church, London, Ont., and a 


News 


member of the Board of Ewart. Spe- 
cial music was provided by the choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler. 

A brief service certifying Meridyth 
McCabe of Thornhill Church, Thorn- 
hill, Ont., and Jill Tiihonen of St. 
Paul’s Church, Eckville, Alta., for 
designation to the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries was conducted by the Rev. 
K.E. Boyer and Mr. George Huggan 
of the Presbytery of East Toronto. 

The chairman of the Board of 
Ewart, the Rev. J.D. Gordon, spoke 
of the significance of the College and 
its students in the life of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and commended the Col- 
lege for its work in Christian Educa- 
tion. 

Diplomas and scholarships were 
presented to the graduating students 
by the Rev. Irene Dickson, Principal, 
and Miss Ina Adamson. Awards to 
the undergraduates were presented by 
the Rev. R.C. Mathewson and the 
Rev. Helen Goggin. 

A reception for families and 
friends was held in the lounge. 


Alumnae observe 90th 
anniversary of 
Ewart College 


The Alumnae of Ewart College ob- 
served the school’s 90th anniversary 
in May with a study retreat, which in- 
cluded worship and fellowship in cel- 
ebration of the college’s past, present 
and future. A special celebration will 
take place October 7, 1987, at Ewart. 
The event will feature the election of 
the Alumnae executive, and other 
business; the Ada Adams Memorial 
Lecture; ‘‘Afternoon Tea’’; a display 
of memorabilia; a special worship 
service; dinner; and several skits de- 
picting the past, present and future. 

The Ewart Missionary Training 
Home officially began its work on 
October 11, 1897, in a house on 
Church Street, Toronto, formerly oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Thomas Ewart. One 
of its purposes was to provide train- 
ing for women in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada who wished to en- 
gage in home or foreign work. 

Over the past 90 years the school 


has had many homes and several 
names. Ewart’s curriculum has also 
progressed in response to the needs 
of the church and requirements of the 
students. 


Presbyterian minister 
elected Shalom Institute 
board chair 


The Rev. Nancy Cocks, minister 
of St. Andrew’s — Newton Church, 
Surrey, B.C., and vice-president of 
the Canadian Council of Churches, is 
the new chair of the board of direc- 
tors of the Shalom Institute, Vancou- 
ver. She succeeds Thomas J. Ruth, a 
Roman Catholic layman and research 
scientist. 

The Institute, founded in 1985, is a 
national inter-church organization 
concerned for the integration of spiri- 
tuality with education for justice and 
peace ministry. It was launched with 
an Anglicans in Mission grant, and is 
sustained by memberships, fees, 
grants and donations. 


Mr. W. K. Baird 
new Chairman of 
Record Committee 


Mr. W. K. (Sandy) Baird, Pub- 
lisher and former Editor of the 
award-winning Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record, has assumed the responsibi- 
lities of the chairmanship of The 
Presbyterian Record Committee as 
of July. 

The retiring chairman, the Rev. 
John Congram, will remain on the 
executive, but has asked to be re- 
lieved of the duties of being chairman 
because of a planned expansion of 
church property and programming in 
his congregation in the coming year. 
Mr. Congram has provided invalua- 
ble leadership to the Committee, es- 
pecially through the past year. 

Mr. Baird has a wealth of experi- 
ence in journalism, is nationally 
known and recognized as one of the 
finest newspapermen in the country. 
He has also been a long-time and 
faithful supporter of the work of The 
Record, having served many years on 
the Committee. He is an elder at St. 
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Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario, and a 
member of the Presbytery of Water- 
loo-Wellington. 


V.S.T. graduate 


The Rev. Da- 
vid Webber, 


Dipi less  Belhs 
graduate from 
Vancouver 


School of Theol- 
ogy in April. Mr. 
Webber has been 
ordained and in 
ducted as minister of Bradner 
Church, Bradner, B.C., where he 
served as student minister for four 
years prior to his ordination. Mr. 
Webber’s photograph was not avail- 
able for the ‘‘Graduates’’ section of 
the June, 1987 Record. 


Scotland’s 
“Bolshie’” Assembly 


This year’s General Assembly of 
the Scots Kirk gathered in the shad- 
ow of the fiercely-contested election 
campaign which resulted in a tri- 
umphant third term for Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s Tory Government and a very 
sharp set-back for it in Scotland. 

It was, wrote one journalist, *‘a 
bolshie Assembly but not a Bolshe- 
vik one.” 

At times the Assembly could be a 
little impatient and it had the odd 
member or two who could be rude. 
But although it proved awkward for 
the Kirk’s establishment (now rather 
left of centre) on some practical is- 
| sues, it comfortably rejected all se- 
rious challenges to their assumptions 
and came up with no new answers to 
the problems of an ageing and still 
gently-declining membership. Any 
answers there are, are more likely to 
come from the scattered range of pa- 
rishes still getting results against the 
run of play. 

The Kirk emerged from the As- 
sembly still committed to the ‘‘union 
and readjustments’’ policy which 
continues to reduce the number of 
churches, though in fact two out of 


three congregations challenging the 
way the policy is implemented won 
their appeals. Also challenged, but 
also surviving quite easily, was the 
selection school procedure which re- 
jects most of the candidates for the 
ministry. Applications continue to 
pour in but last year only 38 per cent 
were accepted. 

Equally unsuccessful was the bid 
to challenge that prevailing political 
mood in the Kirk, which reflects the 
wider Scottish mood expressed in the 
marked Scots swing against the Gov- 
ernment. The Assembly, led by the 
Church and Nation Committee, 
edged closer to total support for uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. It also 
encouraged study of a report on 
wealth, incomes, and social equality 
which rejected the assumptions 
which served Mrs. Thatcher so well 
in England, for it seemed to argue 
that distribution of wealth mattered 
more than creation of wealth. 

Conventionally committed things 
went on record about South Africa, 
though with a few kind words about 
changes of heart in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and with a frankness 
from the retiring Moderator, Profes- 
sor Robert Craig, about divided opin- 
ions in the South African Church 
about sanctions. He also emphasized 
the need for Scots to keep up their 
connection with the Presbyterian 
Church of Southern Africa (two- 
thirds white) as well as the black Re- 
formed Presbyterians, the former 
mission church. 


Church and Nation 


There was a counter-attack against 
last year’s move by the Assembly to- 
wards the threshold of unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament (a major issue in 
the British election). But the Church 
and Nation Committee got its way, 
stopping short only of allowing the 
venerable and now rather frail Lord 
MacLeod of Fuinary to use his per- 
sonal popularity to get the church for- 
mally committed to an inquiry based 
on acceptance of non-violent or paci- 
fist principles. 

A wide range of other political 
propositions went into the books as 
the official policy of the Kirk, though 
in fact many of them went undebated 
because of the pressure of time on 
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Church and Nation day. These 
ranged from the Church and Nation 
Committee’s: harsh words about 
American policy in Nicaragua to its 
long-standing enthusiasm for a local 
Scots Parliament or **Assembly”’ 
within the United Kingdom. 


The problems of alienation 


If the Assembly had a theme, it 
was anxiety about alienation. This, in 
rather high-flown theological and 
philosophical language, was the 
theme of the Moderatorial sermon in 
St. Giles’ from the Moderator, Dr. 
Duncan Shaw. It also took shape ina 
host of speeches, usually delivered in 
rather middle-class accents, de- 
ploring the Kirk’s alienation from the 
poor and from the ‘*working classes”’ 
— the latter concept perhaps wearing 
better in modern Scotland than in 
Mrs. Thatcher's England. Few 
voices were heard to challenge the 
assumption that the poor and_ the 
working majority in jobs are nec- 
essarily the same people with the 
same interests. Not many more 
speeches probed the less publicized 
but perhaps even more serious prob- 
lem of the Kirk, the loss of support in 
the suburban and country areas which 
until now have provided the bulk of 
its membership and therefore its 
money. Dr. Shaw did, however, 
make a start on exploring another 
area of alienation, that between the 
church and the intellectuals; though 
he couldn't quite resist the temptation 
to have a crack at those intellectuals 
who took refuge in pietism or funda- 
mentalism. 

Dr. Shaw’s own contribution to 
overcoming the problems of aliena- 
tion was to refuse to dress up in the 
glad 18th-century rags (breeches, 
lace jabot, buckled shoes, etc.) or to 
wear a tricorn hat. None of the grum- 
blers in high places voted against his 
election and an attempt to commit the 
Kirk to a solemn inquiry into these 
sartorial matters was withdrawn 
when the mood of the Assembly was 
obviously against it. However, the 
next Moderator will still be under 
pressure from both sides. Mean- 
while, Dr. Shaw shows his solidarity 
with the people by wearing his good 
suit for ordinary occasions and a min- 
isterial frock coat for more exalted 


| ones. The Assembly, however, will 
remember him less as an innovator 
than as the best chairman it has had 
for years. 

Thanks to Dr. Shaw’s taste in tai- 
loring, and the popularity of the 
‘solidarity with the poor’’ line, the 
Assembly had an excellent press. It 
also had one or two highly-news- 
worthy occasions. One of the calls 
for a church inquiry into prison con- 
ditions, a future remit for the Church 
and Nation Committee, came from 
the Rev. James Nelson, whose candi- 
dature for the ministry after his re- 
lease on licence from a life sentence 
had produced in 1984 the greatest 
Assembly occasion of the decade. 


Christianity and freemasonry 


There was also an attempt to con- 
vict freemasonry of incompatability 
with Christianity, but the proposal 
for an inquiry was quietly remitted to 
the Panel on Doctrine, which was in- 
structed to have consultations with 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland. The 
short debate produced the assertion, 
probably unchallengeable as well as 
unchallenged, that five former Mod- 
erators and four former Lord High 
Commissioners are freemasons. It 
also ended with the delightful irony 
of the freemasons’ critics having to 
vote for what was widely regarded as 
the official “*masonic’’ line. The 
simple proposal for an inquiry was 
the first of three propositions to fall 
on the vote and the final decision had 
to be made between the toned down 
version and an attempt to get the 
whole matter thrown out. 


Prodigal son? 

The press also enjoyed an af- 
ternoon of rather restrained and dig- 
nified drama when the Rev. Alan 
Cameron, better known as Alan Has- 
son, sought readmission to the Kirk’s 
ministry. Mr. Cameron has had a 
controversial and colourful past both 
in Scotland and in Canada. But he is 
best known these days for playing the 
bagpipes down the hill from the As- 
sembly Hall in a clerical garb ever 
more idiosyncratic than the one 
which Dr. Shaw has rejected: clerical 
collar, kilt, and white tapes giving a 
Saltire effect on a blue shirt. 

Mr. Cameron invoked the parables 


of the Prodigal Son and the Good Sa- 
maritan but no-one was found to pro- 
pose his readmission. 

The Assembly accepted an official 
motion which appeared to commend 
Mr. Hasson to an independent out- 
door ministry and to worry more 
about his present American ‘‘Bible 
Presbyterian’’ attachment than about 
his past. 

But thanks to its timing, the As- 
sembly could neither reflect nor pro- 
nounce on the awkward situation 
which now faces Scotland. Some of 
Mrs. Thatcher’s opponents — some 
Socialists as well as Nationalists — 
would like to draw the churches into 
a continuing political protest 
movement, encouraged by talk of the 
Government having lost its authority 
in Scotland. Before the next Assem- 
bly the Kirk’s politicians will have to 
try to find and draw the line between 
speaking for Scottish interests and 
engaging in a political campaign. 
For, in this Parliament, Scotland is 
bound to go through a time of politi- 
cal difficulty which might be mistak- 
en for a constitutional crisis. 

Robert D. Kernohan, 
Editor, 
Life and Work 


United Reformed in 
UK act on AIDS, 


other issues 


(EPS) — The General Assembly 
of the United Reformed Church in 
the UK, which met in Cardiff, 
Wales, May 11-15, has decided to 
appoint a minister, Martin Hazell, 
full-time to look after questions re- 
lated to the disease AIDS. 

In other matters, the Assembly 
adopted a declaration on racism, 
which commits the URC to challenge 
and equip its members to resist rac- 
ism within themselves, the church, 
and society. Another resolution asks 
the UK government to take a compre- 
hensive review of UK laws about the 
sale of alcohol before making any 
changes (such as allowing public 
houses to stay open all day). 

A report to the Assembly from the 
URC Doctrine and Worship Commit- 
tee emphasized that baptism is unre- 
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peatable. However, a number of min- 
isters —- some of whom were bap- 
tized as infants and again when they 
were older — advocated a more flex- 
ible approach. 

The URC includes congregations 
where the baptism of older persons is 
the norm, though in most baptism is 
administered to people of any age. 


The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian 


Church in Ireland 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland met on 
Monday, June Ist, in Belfast. Dr. 
Wm. Fleming, of Abbots Cross 
Church, was elected Moderator in 
succession to Dr. John Thompson, 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Union Theological College. 

Dr. Fleming called on the Govern- 
ment to halt the terrorism which has 
afflicted the province for 18 years. 
He was backed by the outgoing Mod- 
erator, who said that the terrible men- 
ace of the terrorists must be over- 
come. 

At the opening of the General As- 
sembly in Belfast, Dr. Fleming said: 
‘*The Government which rules in jus- 
tice and in the fear of God should not 
tolerate this ongoing iniquitous situa- 
tion. 

‘“‘Neither should the people be- 
come hardened to bloodshed, suffer- 
ing and sorrow. My vision for this 
year, of a church and nation which 
returns to glorifying God, is one in 
which Government and those gov- 
erned restore integrity, purity and 
honesty in dealing with each other. 
This will bring peace and goodwill.”’ 

Criticizing the Government for not 
taking a more moral line in the AIDS 
education campaign, he said: “‘I be- 
lieve it is regrettable that it could not 
see clearly the duty to discourage 
promiscuous behaviour, but rather 
have inferred that this way of life is 
acceptable.’’ Urging people to return 
to God, he said: ‘‘There has been a 
steady decline over many years in our 
moral standards . . . The problem of 
AIDS has highlighted this during the 


past year and at the same time re- 
minded us that the God-given stan- 
dards of purity and chastity before 
marriage and faithfulness within mar- 
riage preserve health and well-being 
as well as the security and happiness 
of home and family life.”’ 

In his parting speech, Dr. Thomp- 
son said that security was a priority: 
‘‘The Government must both over- 
come the terrible menace of the ter- 
rorists and be seen to do so.”’ 

Many forms of opposition to the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement with which 
the church was unhappy, were coun- 
ter-productive, Dr. Thompson said. 
But there were some signs of hope 
and change in the attitudes of parties. 

‘‘It is encouraging to see some at 
least, even if belatedly, moving in 
the direction we have pointed all 
along. It has been our belief that 
cross-community acceptance is the 
basis on which we should work for 
structures of Government that are just 
and durable.”’ 


Progress in Church Extension 


The Principal of Union College, 
Dr. E.A. Russell, retired and Profes- 
sor Finlay Holmes of the Church His- 
tory Chair was appointed in his 
place. Dr. J.C. McCullough of Knox 
College, Otago, New Zealand, was 
appointed to the Chair of New Testa- 
ment in succession to Principal Rus- 
sell. Dr. McCullough has served as a 
missionary in Lebanon where he was 
a Professor in the Near Eastern 
School of Theology in Beirut. 

The future of Church House and 
Assembly Hall in downtown Belfast 
was considered on account of mainte- 
nance and organizational problems, 
and the Assembly decided for a feasi- 
bility study of various options and to 
consider the matter afresh the follow- 
ing year. 

The Assembly was encouraged by 
the developments in Church Exten- 
sion work and in progress being 
made in areas in the south of Ireland. 
Such development was in a suburb of 
Dublin where a new church building 
was being constructed — the first 
such building to be erected in the Ir- 
ish Republic for 30 years. 

The question of salaries of min- 
isters and a report of a special com- 
mittee on the subject was considered. 
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Proposals for a new scheme were 
considered and were referred back to 
the committee for further discussions 
and report to the 1988 Assembly. 


Overseas missions 

The report of the Overseas Board 
of Missions indicated that new mis- 
sionaries had been appointed to serve 
in new fields. One minister will work 
with the Spanish Evangelical Church 
to establish work in the Costa del Sol 
in Spain. Another minister will teach 
in a Theological Seminary of the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil in San Paulo. A number of 
workers are serving in Nepal. A tea- 
cher has been appointed to a post in a 
college in China — one of a number 
going out from British churches to 
serve in China. 

On the closing day, the Assembly 
debated an overture in reference to 
the ‘‘Man of Sin’’ and the ‘‘Anti- 
christ’’ in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, asking for an addition to the 
Constitution of the Church of the 
words ‘‘that the Church does not re- 
quire acceptance of any specific iden- 
tification of the Man of Sin or the 
Antichrist or the views of any one 
school of prophetic interpretation.’’ 
(In a recent General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland a change was 
made on the interpretation of this sec- 
tion of the Westminster Confession.) 
The Assembly deferred further con- 
sideration until the next General As- 
sembly. 

S.W. Murray, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Make firing 
incompetent ministers 
easier, Says 

Methodist bishop 


(EPS) - Jack Tuell, bishop for the 
United Methodist California-Pacific 
Area, says procedural obstacles to re- 
moving incompetent clergy are a 
‘*scandal.’’ After two months of re- 
search, Tuell called it ‘‘incongruous 
to treat incompetence as if it were a 
crime or an immoral act.’ He said it 
was ‘‘not an offence at all, but rather 
a condition which is either a fact or 
not.’” Since removing ministers for 


incompetence is so difficult, said 
Tuell, problem pastors are simply 
moved from one congregation to an- 
other, **so they ruin not one church 
but five.”’ 


Presbyterians in 
Taiwan confess misdeeds 
against tribal people 

(EPS) — The 34th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, meeting in Tainan, ap- 
proved a confession of misdeeds by 
Taiwanese against tribal people. Ear- 
lier this year, representatives of the 
10 PCT presbyteries for tribal groups 
met. The Assembly elected C.E. Lin, 
the first tribal person ever to be its 
moderator, and protested the refusal 
of Taiwan’s government to grant a 
visa to South African Reformed theo- 
logian Allan Boesak to attend the 
meeting. It also voted to enter into 
relationships with several overseas 
denominations, including the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Churches of 
New Zealand. 


Presbyterian Church 
of Mozambique 
celebrates centenary 


(RPS) — The Presbyterian Church 
of Mozambique celebrated its 100th 
anniversary in July. What is extraor- 
dinary is that this church has grown 
since 1977, when the parishes were 
almost empty, to an active, vital de- 
| nomination in an officially atheistic 
society. Each of the congregations 
carries with it its own history, not 
only of the church, but of the region 
in which it lives. For instance, when 
the chief of a tribe accepts the gospel, 
he must not only be able to tell the 
story of Christ but also of the tribe 
and the whole area in which the 
church finds its mission and witness. 
Joining the value of one’s traditions 
with the transcedent value of the gos- 
pel has helped this denomination to 
grow. 

What is even more remarkable is 
that, according to reports from the 
World Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on Inter-Church Aid, Refu- 
gee and World Service, Mozambique 


has succeeded Ethiopia as the worst 
famine-affected country in Africa. 
Some 3.9 million people are at risk 
and partly starving, out of a total of 
about 14 million inhabitants. An esti- 
mated 400,000 people have crossed 
the borders into safe neighbouring 
countries. With terrible shortages in 
food and matrial goods, the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Mozambique is never- 
theless going ahead with its cele- 
brations, and is doing so joyfully and 
with the total commitment of its 
members. 


Church faces surplus 
of theologians 


(RPS) — The Evangelical Reform- 
ed Church of North-West Germany 
faces a huge surplus of young theolo- 
gians in the years ahead. The number 
of candidates to the pastorate out- 
numbers pastors now in churches. 
The situation, according to Johannes 
Gohler of the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, is the result of a moderate 
‘baby boom’ in the seventies, an ex- 
plosion of academic education avail- 
able to the young, ‘‘and the obvious 
attractiveness of work in the Chris- 
tian Church for young Germans.”’ 

The Reformed Church feels re- 
sponsible for these young theolo- 
gians, but cannot afford to enter them 
all on the denomination’s payroll. 
Recently the Synod passed a law 
making it possible to open one pasto- 
ral position for two persons who will 
receive one salary together. The Syn- 


od has also made it possible for theo- 


logians to apply for jobs on tempo- 
rary or auxiliary bases. However, 
such provisions will not solve all the 
problems, Mr. Gohler notes. 

Other denominations in the Re- 
formed World have similar situa- 
tions. The Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, for instance, has many more 
students in seminaries than can be 
called to parishes. This surplus is 
caused by factors similar to those 
mentioned by Mr. Gohler. On the 
other hand, more Reformed churches 
face the opposite situation. The Re- 
formed Church of Poland, for exam- 
ple, has less than ten full-time pastors 
for congregations spread throughout 
the country. Among churches in 


Third World countries, many stu- 
dents wish to enter the ministry, but 
lack of financial resources and ad- 
equate theological training make it 
impossible for such churches to meet 
their needs without material help 
from abroad. 


More Christian martyrs 
than ever before 
in mission field 


(RPS) — Four years ago there was 
an opinion circulating among some 
churches that there were more Chris- 
tian martyrs in the twentieth century 
than in all the previous centuries 
since the Church’s beginnings. Now, 
that opinion has some data behind it. 

According to the Rev. David Bar- 
ret, an Anglican whose metier is sta- 
tistics, about 330,000 Christians each 
year are martyred for their faith. 
Based in Richmond, Virginia, Bar- 
ret, who is editor of the World Chris- 
tian Encyclopedia, published by Ox- 
ford University Press, and consultant 
to the Southern Baptist Mission 
Board, said in an interview that, “‘If 
you are a Christian worker active on 
the frontiers of evanglism in a non- 
Christian society, you are a marked 
man or woman.’’ He said also that 95 
per cent of these deaths go unre- 
ported in the media. 

Most deaths occurred in countries 
such as Zimbabwe, Uganda and 
Peru, and were, Barret feels, by and 
large a product of the Church fighting 
against the state. 

In Guatemala, for instance, at least 
nine pastors belonging to the Pres- 
byterian Church of Guatemala are 
known to have been killed by agents 
of the government. Roman Catholic 
clergy and lay workers involved in 
forming base communities in Latin 
American countries under 
dictatorships have suffered similarly, 
as have clergy and lay Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Southern Af- 
rica. 

Indeed, within the sphere of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es, there are few churches whose 
members have escaped martyrdom 
for the sake of the gospel. 


O 
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THE CONGREGATION of Briarwood Church, Beaconsfield, 
Quebec, recently honoured three of its members for their out- 
standing service. Presented with the newly-created Long Service 
Award were (left to right): Jim Whitelaw (worship and music), 
Stella Muir (nursery), and Sid Williams (clerk of session). 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., ho- 
noured the long and faithful service of Mrs. Nesta Black, affec- 
tionately known as “Blackie,” on May 10. Mrs. Black has served 
as the treasurer of the Knox Memorial Fund since its inception 25 
years ago, and as treasurer of the Women’s Association for 22 
years. She was presented with floral arrangements and a certifi- 
cate of honour during the worship service. A reception, presided 
over by her family, followed the service. Pictured (from the left) 
are: Margaret Pickard, the Rev. Shelley Sullivan, Mrs. Black and 
Vi Kirkpatrick, president of the Women’s Association. 


THE CONGREGATION of Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, pre- 
sented a new preaching gown to the Rev. Brown Milne, May 10, 
on the occasion of the 30th anniversary of his ordination into the 
Christian ministry. Mr. Milne is Director of Pastoral Care at Cal- 
gary General Hospital. Pictured, from left to right, are: Mr. Milne; 
Bill Baird, interim clerk of session; the Rev. Robert Cruickshank, 
minister of Varsity Acres. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


TWO SPECIAL EVENTS took place at St. Paul’s Church, No- 
bleton, Ont., recently. On May 18 the congregation presented 
their minister, the Rev. Stan Self, with a doctoral gown in honour 
of his receiving a D. Min. degree from Covenant Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis. On June 14, after only five years, the con- 
gregation paid off the mortgage on the church manse. Pictured at 
the mortgage burning are: William Cross (left), clerk of session; . 
Dr. Elwood Hurst, chairman of the board of managers; Mrs. Elsa 
Chairman, deputy clerk of session. Plans for a new church build- 
ing have also been completed, with construction to begin this 
month. 


A NEW PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM was dedicated at Essa 
Road Church, Barrie, Ont., May 10. Pictured (from the left) are: 
William Elson, chairman of the board of managers; the Rev. 
Kathy Brownlee, minister; Allan Eyers, vice-chairman of the 
board of managers. 


PICTURED FOLLOWING the Service of Dedication for a new Al- 
len organ at St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering Village, Ont., are: the 
Rev. Frank Conkey, minister; J. Howard McClement, clerk of ses- 
sion; W. Ross Munro, organist and music director; Mrs. Doris Wa- 
ters, senior choir president. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the P.E.|. WMS(ED) Presbyterial 
was held at Alberton Church, P.E.I. on May 2, with 135 people 
from many parts of the province registered for the event. Pictured 
with the anniversary cake are (left to right): Pearl Matthews; Pat- 
ricia MacLean, the Rev. Mark Gaskin of Alberton Church; Jean 
Wilkie; the Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, guest speaker for the occa- 
sion. As part of the celebrations a banner commemorating the 
presbyterial’s centennial, made by the ladies of Tryon Church, 
was presented and dedicated. The banner will later be passed on 
to other WMS groups in the presbyterial. 


ANNIVERSARY 
156th — Alberton Presbyterian Church, Al- 
berton, P.E.I., July 12, (Rev. Mack B. 
Gaskin). 


pegsiasscges 


ON THE WEEKEND of June 19-21, Knox Church, Harvey Sta- 
tion, N.B., celebrated the 60th anniversary of the dedication of its 
sanctuary. One of the highlights of the weekend was the planting 
of 33 memorial maple trees. Pictured planting the first tree, in 
memory of Glenwood Patterson, a former member of the board of 
managers, are (from left): the Rev. Dave Dewar, minister; Elwood 
McGee, clerk of session; Dale Cleghorn, chairman of the board of 
managers. The trees were planted around two sides of the 
church property. 


TWO STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, one in memory of Mrs. Lola 
Allan and the other in memory of Mrs. Mary Button, and given by 
their families, were dedicated at First Church, Kenora, Ont. The 
windows portray the apostles Phillip and Matthew. Pictured, left 
to right, are: the Rev. Steven Surman; Willard Allan (son of Lola 
Allan); Fred Button (husband of Mary Button); Vivian Schabler 
(daughter of Lola Allan); Bradley Allan (grandson); Mrs. Dora 
Canfield (daughter of Lola Allan). 


AS OF EARLY JUNE, nearly $10,000 had been contributed to the 
John C. Robson Award, a bursary to be awarded annually to a 
Knox College student who is particularly interested in inner city 
work. The bursary has been set up to honour Dr. Robson as he 
retires as minister of Queen Street East Church, Toronto, after 
nearly 33 years. Well known throughout the church for his out- 
standing contribution to inner city ministry, he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) from Knox College in 
1977. Prior to his coming to Queen Street East he served at St. 
Andrew's Church, Huntsville, Ont. (1946-54). Some 200 people 
attended the dinner which included a “roasting” of Dr. Robson by 
the Revs. Stuart Cole and Charlotte Stuart, and present and for- 
mer members Arlene de Graauw, Jack Howlett, Ken McConnell 
and Tom McMenemy. Greetings were extended from the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, and the Moderator of the East To- 
ronto Presbytery, members of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, Toronto city council, the Jesuit Order (which shares space 
on the church premises), and many other organizations. A scroll 
listing the contributors to the bursary was presented to Dr. Donald 
Corbett, Principal of Knox College. Pictured is Ruth Castledine, a 


member of Queen Street East, who created the scroll. 
Photo: Valerie M. Dunn 
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THIS PAST JUNE Mrs. Emily Ann 
Boyce, pictured here with her daughter, 
Mrs. Buelah McBride, was honoured by 
St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., for her 
longstanding ministry on behalf of the 
church. For more than 25 years Mrs. 
Boyce sent cards and letters to members 
of the congregation on meaningful occa- 
sions, whether times of joy or sorrow. At 
age 95 she has retired from her “mission 
of love.” 


Please note: The photo which accom- 
panied the caption ‘Two young people 
from Westminster Church, Scarborough 

” in the July/August Record (top 
right, page 46) was taken by Bob Wat- 
son. 


PICTURED, Rick Secord presents a 
plaque to Alan S. Urquhart following his 
retirement from the eldership of Knox 
Church, Halifax. Mr. Urquhart served the 
congregation as an elder for 28 years 
and as church treasurer for an equal peri- 
od of time. The plaque expresses the 
congregation's gratitude for his faithful 
service. The Ladies Guild also made a 
presentation to Mr. Urquhart for his tire- 
less efforts on their behalf. He continues 
to serve the church as a member of the 
board of managers. Remarks of appre- 
ciation were made by Mr. Secord, elder, 
the Rev. B.W. Dunnett, minister, and 
Ralph Urquhart, clerk of session. 


A LARGE NUMBER of friends gathered 
in de Renzy Hall of St. Andrew's Church, 
Arnprior, Ont., to celebrate with Mrs. 
Mary MacLellan on the occasion of her 
100th birthday. Mrs. MacLellan is the 
widow of the Rev. A.D. MacLellan, and 
among the many messages of congratu- 
lations received were those from friends 
and representatives from the churches 
where the MacLellans ministered. Mrs. 
MacLellan attends worship regularly and 
is an active member of the WMS. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., gathered 
following their worship service on June 7 
to offer their congratulations to Charlotte 
McGill. The 91-year-old member was ho- 
noured during the service for 75 years at- 
tendance at the church. She was pre- 
sented with a gold cross with a diamond 
on a chain and a reception was held at 
the conclusion of worship. She is pic- 
tured with the Rev. Robert Kerr. Four 
generations of McGills attend St. An- 
drew’s, including Mrs. McGill’s children, 


grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
Photo: St. Catharines Standard 


A SOD-TURNING SERVICE was held May 24 by the congregation of Knox Church, Mag- 
netawan, Ont. They plan to move soon to the new church building which will include a 
basement and more rooms. Taking part in the service were (left to right), front row: Paul 
Heimbecker, youth representative; Doris Langford, clerk of session; Ina White, senior rep- 
resentative. Middle row: Bill Fleming, United Church representative; Betty Bernas, presi- 
dent of Ladies Aid; Alvin Hallett, chairman of the building committee; the Revs. Freda and 
Graham MacDonald. Back row: M.J. May, architect; John Chambers, reeve of Magneta- 
wan; Doug Langford, project contractor; Joe Bernas, chairman of the board of managers. 
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CLOSE TO 150 PEOPLE attended the 100th anniversary celebration for St. Andrew's 
Church, Scotch Bush, Ont., June 28. Special guests, who were piped into the church by 
Hancel Mcintyre (far left), included (front row, from left): Earl Wall, current lay minister at 
Scotch Bush; the Rev. Jost Kreplin, interim-moderator; the Rev. Linda Bell; the Rev. Larry 
Paul. In the back row (from left) are: the Rev. Bruce Kemp; the Dr. Walter Allum; the Dr. 
Max Putnam; the guest speaker, the Rev. Floyd McPhee; the Rev. Wilf Moncrieff; the 
Rev. lan Rennie; the Rev. Leo Hughes. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, Cambridge, Ont., recently 
broke the ground for a new Christian Education addition. Taking part in the ceremony 
were (left to right): the Rev. Wallace Little, present minister; Mrs. Mary Thomson, the se- 
nior member of the congregation; the Rev. Stan Gentle, minister of St. Andrew's from 
1960-66; Stan Jones, building committee chairman; and lan Hobler and Marsha Laur (in 
front), two representatives of the Sunday Church School. It is expected that the addition 
will be completed before the end of 1987. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Paterson Me- 
morial Church, Sarnia, Ont., is financially 
supporting the congregation of Mbare 
Presbyterian Church, Harare, Zimbabwe. 
Jean Davidson, Director of Presbyterian 
World Service, visited Sarnia recently to 
report on her visit to the Mbare congrega- 
tion. Also pictured is the Rev. Thomas 
Rodger, minister of Paterson Memorial, 


who visited Zimbabwe last year. 
Photo: Sarnia Observer 


A 

AN OPEN HOUSE was held at Ewart 
College, Toronto, May 10, in celebration 
of the College’s 90th anniversary. Seen 
cutting the anniversary cake are Mr. and 
Mrs. Dugald Henderson. Mr. Henderson 
is the great-grandson of Mrs. Thomas 
Ewart, who founded the College in 1897. 
Visitors to the Open House toured the fa- 
cilities and viewed historical displays, as 
well as displays concerning the present 
programmes at Ewart. Tea and hors- 
d'oeuvres were served following the 
cake-cutting, and the afternoon con- 
cluded with a service of thanksgiving in 
the College chapel, conducted by the 
Rev. Douglas Gordon, chairman of the 
board of Ewart, the Rev. Irene Dickson, 
Principal, and Nancy Nichol, president of 


the student body. 
Photo: Grant Bell 
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McKINNEY, THE REV. THOMAS JOHN, 
71, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Port Hope, Ont., on May 11, 1987. 

Born in Conroy, Co. Donegal, Ireland, 
he was educated at Magee College, Lon- 
donderry; Trinity College, Dublin; and As- 
sembly’s College, Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land. 

He served as minister at the Saltersland 
Church in Co. Derry, Ireland, for 13'% 
years (1941-1954) before emigrating to 
Canada to become minister at Teeswater 
and Kinlough congregations in the Bruce 
Maitland Presbytery, Ontario, where he 
served for twenty years. He accepted the 
call to St. Paul’s Church, Port Hope, Ont., 
in 1973 where he served until his retire- 
ment in 1983. Mr. McKinney will be re- 
membered as a faithful pastor and for his 
evangelistic zeal. 

Mr. McKinney is survived by his wid- 
ow, Elizabeth May; his sons, Mervyn in 
Vancouver, Norman in Barrie and daugh- 
ter, Adeline in Fredericton, N.B., and five 
grandchildren. He is also survived by 
brothers Rev. David McKinney and Samu- 
el; and four sisters — Meta Russell, Sadie 
McClure, Agnes Patterson and Isobel 
Nicholson, and nieces and nephews — all 
in Ireland. 

BONNELL, H. ELTON, 71, charter member 
and one of the first elders ordained at Cal- 
vin Church, Halifax, N.S., clerk of session 
for a number of years and a member of the 
board of managers. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN, 74, elder and longtime 
member of Knox Church, Komoka, Ont., 
July 2. 

COOPER, LESLIE, longtime member, choir 
member and former manager of Margaret 
Rodger Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Lachute, P.Q., July 5. 

DINWOODIE, RICHARD (DICK), 67, a 
longtime elder, former chairman of the 
board of managers, and, for the past 23 
years, clerk of session of Strathcona Pres- 
byterian Church, Edmonton, Alta., June 
St 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
Wurlitzer church organ. Completely refi- 
nished. Full pedalboard. Tone cabinet in- 
cluded. Call Ray: (416) 920-2393 or (416) 
979-3772 (after 6 p.m.). 


Your advertisement 


could be filling 


this space. 


To find out more 


call (416) 441-1111 
ExXta. lager 


ECCLES, ARTHUR, 89, eldest and longest 
serving elder (almost 40 years) of Knox 
Church, Holstein, Ont. 

FOX, RICHARD, 67, longtime member and 
elder for 11 years of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., June 9. 

GAMBLE, THOMAS JOHN, 84, elder for 23 
years and member for 50 years of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Chatsworth, Ont., July 13. 

GILMORE, KEITH, elder for 27 years of 
Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., May 4. 

GLOVER, MRS. LEE (ROBERTS), 66, 
member and choir member of Westmount 
Church, London, Ont., former member 
and choir member covering 50 years, of 
Essen Presbyterian Church, First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., Port Arthur, Ont., Calvin 
Church, Kitchener. 

HOPKINS, MRS. ELLEN JEAN (NELLIE), 
63, elder for ten years, Sunday School tea- 
cher, member of WMS, Kirk Guild and 
choir member of Burns Church, Ashburn, 
Ont., also served as church librarian, May 
Bi 

HYDE, WILLIAM JAMES, 96, longtime eld- 
er and one of the great lay leaders of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. An elder 
and member of the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, Quebec, and for- 
merly an elder at Stanley Church, West- 
mount, he served on the Board of Directors 
of Tyndale House (now Tyndale-St. 
George’s) from 1946-1967, being its vice- 
chairman from 1948-1958; General As- 
sembly’s Pension Board (1943-1946); The 
Board of The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, (1946-1956); The Board of Adminis- 
tration (1949-1959), and The Board of Fi- 
nance & Office Management (1960-1961). 
He died on May 2. 

LOGAN, STANLEY DOUGLAS, longtime 
elder and member of St. David and St. 
Martin Church, Ottawa, Ont., April 23. 

MacNAIR, OSBORNE (OSSIE), 75, elder of 
Saint John’s Presbyterian Church, Dalhou- 
sie, N.B., for 27 years, superintendent of 
Sunday School for many years and mem- 
ber of the board of managers, May 17. 


i 3 CLASSICAL 
CANTOR ORGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 


tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 

For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


Allen ‘guns 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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McBETH, ISABEL, lifetime member of Kil- 
donan Presbyterian Church, Kildonan, 
Man., March 26. 

McOUAT, HOWARD, longtime elder, man- 
ager and trustee of St. Andrew’s Presbyte- 
rian Church, St. Andrew’s East, P.Q., 
May 15. 

MILLER, MERVYN, 84, elder for 22 years 
and representative elder for 20 years of 
Lochwinnoch Presbyterian Church, Loch- 
winnoch, Ont., April 25. 

NICOL, MISS OLIVE, 93, longtime member 
of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Feb. 5. 

PERRY, MRS. DOROTHY, lifetime member 
of Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., June 25. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. OLIVE, 78, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Has- 
tings, Ont., June 16. 

SAVAGE, ARCHIBALD BOYLE, 67, elder 
at Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
June 23. 

SMITH, EDWARD DRUMMOND, elder for 
33 years and longtime member of Kildo- 
nan Presbyterian Church, Kildonan, Ont., 
May 24. 

STEWART, HARLAND M., 73, elder for 37 
years and clerk of session for 23 years, 
which post he held at the time of his acci- 
dent, of St. Andrew’s Church, Beamsville, 
Ont., Sunday School superintendent for 25 
years, representative elder to the Pres- 
bytery of Niagara, a Trustee and a member 
of the board of managers, June 4. 

TAYLOR, MRS. MARY (SALLY), longtime 
member of Erskine Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., June 9. 

TURNER, W., 93, longtime member of Rog- 
ers Memorial Presbyterian Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., Dec. 21, 1986. 

WARBURTON, THOMAS, 65, elder for 20 
years of Parkwood Presbyterian Church, 
Nepean, Ont., July 7. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE R., one of the first 
elders at Varsity Acres Presbyterian 
Church, Calgary, Alta., May 29. 


Allen organs 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC H9R 3H6 
(514) 695-8853 


“= KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 


100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


ORDINATIONS 
Czegledi, Rev. James Franklin, Orillia, Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 30. 
Johnston, Rev. Andrew, Beaconsfield, Briar- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Que., Sept. 1. 
Shorten, Rev. Barbara, Carleton Place, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 21. 
Summers, Rev. Kirk Timothy, Barrie, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., May 24. 


INDUCTIONS 

Ball, Rev. R. Glenn, Port Carling pastoral 
charge, Ont., June 5. 

Biggs, Rev. James F., as Assistant Minister at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering Village, 
Ont., Sept. 10. 

Borden, Rev. Kendrick, Toronto, Calvin 
Church, Ont., Sept. 27. 

Bradley, Rev. Harry Joseph, Fingal, Knox 
Church, Ont., July 22. 

Czegledi, Rev. James Franklin, as Assistant 
Minister, Orillia, Orillia Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., June 30. 

Eng, Rev. Thomas, Toronto, Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Sept. 18. 

Johnston, Rev. Andrew, Beaconsfield, Briar- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Que., Sept. 1. 

Lamb, Rev. Roderick B., Tatamagouche pas- 
toral charge, N.S., July 7. 

Luxon, Rev. Barry, Dunedin/Creemore pasto- 
ral charge, Ont., June 28. 

McLean, Rev. William, Bradford, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., May 24. 

Morrow, Rev. Carol, as Assistant Minister at 
Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 
113% 

Nagy-Williams, Rev. Nancy, Toronto, West- 
view Church, Ont., Sept. 20. 


LEASIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SEEKS ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
IMMEDIATELY 
Applicants must place equally high emphasis 
on excellence in musical standards and re- 
hearsal technique. We offer in return a de- 
dicated senior choir, excellent acoustics and 
a two-manual Allen Digital Organ. Send re- 
sume to: ANNE THOMSON, Search Com- 
mittee, 670 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, 

Ontario M4G 2K4. Tel: (416) 422-0510 


CONN ORGAN FOR SALE 
Two note manuals. 25 note pedalboard. 50 
speaking pipes. Chimes. 69 voice and con- 
trol tabs. Suitable for Home or Church. 
Faultless condition. $5000. or best offer. 
(416) 429-2287. 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


TRANSITION 


Vais, Rev. Dr. George, Toronto, Leaside 
Church, Ont., Sept. 13. 

Van Haneghan, Rev. John H., Welland, Knox 
Church, Ont., June 21. 


INSTALLATION 
Campbell, Rev. Dr. Ronald F. G., as Dean 
and Director of Field Education at Ewart 
College, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Kenn, Mrs. Elizabeth, recognized as Director 
of Christian Education at Glenview 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 13. 
Vines, Joanne, as Presbytery Mission Worker 
for the Presbytery of Pictou, Pictou Land- 
ing, Bethel Church, N.S., July 19. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM-MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Patrick Maxham, R.R. 1, Barney’s 
River Station, N.S., BOK 1A0. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S., BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S., B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO0. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Erindale Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, 
Ontario, seeks a creative person for two Sun- 
day morning services and one practice week- 
ly. Terms negotiable. Call Janet Bramble at 
(416) 278-0513. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Essa Road Presbyterian Church seeks Organ- 
ist and Choir Director. Two-manual Conn 
Artist 721 Deluxe organ. Please send resume 
to Chairman, Music Committee, 59 Essa 
Road, Barrie, Ontario L4N 3K4. 


SENIORS 


Everybody can learn to play the piano 
by ear, and our book will teach you! 
“LEARNING TO PLAY BY EAR, 
NATURALLY”’ will turn your leisure 
hours into a pleasurable pastime, for 
only $19.95. Forward a cheque or 
money order, along with your name 
and address, to Sherrill Publishing, 
2199 Dunwin Drive, Unit 11, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1X2. 


You will play a piano or organ by ear, 
even if you have no previous 
experience! 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que., H4B 1K3. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., K2E 5S9. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Ian Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que., H9R 4L8. 

Verdun, First Church, P.Q., Rev. Jim Patter- 
son, 677 Victoria Drive, Baie d’Urfe, 
Quebec, H9X 2K 1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont., L¢M 489. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J.W. Hutchi- 
son, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
K8N 4L6. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont., K9H 
6W3. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont., LSL 2B3. 
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Calvary Baptist Church 

72 Main Street, Toronto 
Organist and Choir Director required for Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. Casavant organ. Contact Mr. 
F. Armstrong, (416) 755-3217. 


ORGANIST 
Required for weekly services. Two manual 
Allen Church Organ. Full pedalboard. 
Please call Rev. Dennis Cook, White Oak 
Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, Ontario 
(416) 821-2750. 


Organist, Pianist, Choir Director required 
for St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Milli- 
ken, Scarborough, Ont. Inquiries and appli- 
cations through The Music Committee, St. 
John’s Church, 410 Goldhawk Trail, Scar- 
borough, Ont. MIV 4E7. Tel. (416) 299- 
6537. 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Collingwood 

Position available September 1, 1987. 
Please apply Mr. James Hoy, 488 Maple 
Street, Collingwood, Ontario L9Y 2S5, stat- 
ing salary expected. Senior and junior 
choirs. 
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SCOTT MISSION, 
TORONTO 


MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Join the management team of a large 
Christian service agency. Candidate 
must possess post-secondary degree, 


have experience in administration and 
share a concern for the physical and 
spiritual needs of the underprivileged. 


Send resume in confidence to: 
P.O. Box 5, 
Station P 
Toronto M5S 2S6 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
required for interfaith, cross-Canada min- 
istry. 

: training, teaching, travelling 
: relational, reliable, responsible 
: understanding, uniting, universal 
+; ecumenical, energizing, entertaining 
True to God, self, others, the world. 


Remuneration to be discussed. Address re- 
plies to: Mr. E. C. (Ted) Milliken, Search 
Committee Chairman, 29 Albion Street, 
Belleville, Ontario K8N 3R7. 


Assistant Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
initial three-year appointment (renewable, 
tenurable). Appointment begins July 1, 
1988. Applicants should have a Ph.D. in 
Pastoral Theology with some expertise in the 
social sciences and five years experience in 
the pastorate, with ability to teach in an ecu- 
menical seminary associated with the Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, and United Churches. 
Send curriculum vitae and three references 
before October |, 1987 to Dr. Arthur Van 
Seters, Principal, Vancouver School of 
Theology, 6000 Iona Drive, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6T 1L4. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
» for 


NON-SMOKERS 
Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1646 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R1P8 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, | Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C IN1. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 75 
Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., MSJ 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lorna Raper, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 20 Edgecliffe Golf- 
way, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 3A4. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont., M4E 1L4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont., LOB INO. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont., M6M 
3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., (Exten- 
sion charge), Rev. Hugh Appel, 1360 
Vancouver Crescent, Burlington, Ont. 
L7M 1W2. 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director, Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont., NOA 1AO. 

Exeter/Cromarty/Hensall pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Rick Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. 
Marys, Ont., NOM 2V0. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill, Ont., Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, 8280 Willoughby Drive, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B.A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont., NOG 1B0. 

Huron Feathers/Markdale/Feversham pastoral 
charge, Rev. D. Lennox, 371-7th Ave., 
Hanover, Ont., N4N 2H8. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. North, Listowel, Ont., N4W ILS. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 

Freele Street, London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 
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Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Dr. 
George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., Woods- 
tock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

Rodney-Kintyre-New Glasgow __ pastoral 
charge, Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leger 
Ave., St. Thomas, Ont., NSR 5M3. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. David S. 
Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont., NSA 3H2. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2S 1P7. (effective October Ist) 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont., NOG 2NO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5R1. 

Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Ont., L7L 1N5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339-12th 
Street, Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 


Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale - 


Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Gloria Fauser, Box 
64, Sylvania, Sask., SOE 1S0. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask., S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342-97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask., S9A 0OJ9, (effective 
Sept. 30). 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R.D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask., S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C. VIJ 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., T8V OCS. 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423-37th Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6J 2H9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church) B.G:. 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C., V7V IM1. 
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NTA Na; 
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PROVINCE 
(postal code) 
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Presbyterian Record 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
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CHEDOKE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


865 Mohawk Road West 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L9C 7B9 


Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Assistant Minister of Che- 
doke Church. Duties to include 
worship services, visitation, and work 
in all areas of ministry. 


Please apply to: Mr. Kurt Davis at the 
above address. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ontario is seek- 
ing a self-motivated, creative individual 
(preferably ordained) for the position of As- 
sociate Minister. Primary responsibilities in- 
clude providing administrative support, lead- 
ership recruitment, and the ongoing direction 
necessary to meet and expand the pro- 
gramme requirement at St. Andrew's. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by writing: 
Mr. Wm. Boycott, Staff Search Committee, 
5 Spring Court, Windsor, Ontario N9E 1P7. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
seeks an Assistant Minister with 
experience and skills in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 


For particulars and job description, 
contact: 
Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Session, 
New St. James Presbyterian Church 
760 Wellington Street 
London, Ontario N6A 383 
519-434-8197 


DIRECTOR-MINISTER 
Huron Feathers — 
Markdale-Feversham 
“A unique, exciting and 
creative ministry.”’ 
One-third director, 
two-thirds pastoring. 


For a young, responsible minister with ca- 
pabilities in worship, administration and 
pastoring. Team building and music lead- 
ership a definite asset. Job description. 
Duties to commence January 1, 1988 (or 
before). Contact: Rev. D. Lennox, 317 7th 
Avenue, Hanover, Ontario N4N 2H8 
Phone: (519) 364-1622 or 364-5298. 


Thinking about 
advertising? 
The Presbyterian Record 
has reasonable rates. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Jim Ferrier, 2604-6th Ave., Castlegar, 
B.C., VIN 2W2. 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Betty McLagan, R.R. #1, C-13, Wright, 
Armstrong, B.C., VOE 1BO. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301-38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C., VIT 2Y8. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 MaclIsaac St., Nanaimo, 
B.C., V9T 2V3. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W.D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C., V8C 2G8. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70-3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C., V5S 3S8. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C., V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R.# 3, Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
K.C. Doka, 14757-16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C., V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant for the 
Synod of Toronto-Kingston; 
Executive Secretary, WMS (WD), 
Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

a surgeon to work in Malawi 

a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

a minister to work in Japan 

a minister to work in Taiwan 

a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 

a minister for Guyana 

a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 

A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
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Nursing Educator 
Nurse Practitioner 
Lab Technician 
General Surgeons 
Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 


— Primary School Teachers 
Secretaries 
Business Managers & Accountants 
Building Supervisors 
Maintenance & Water System trainee 
Treasurer 
Histopathology technician 
Auditor 
Mechanical engineers 
Linesman Supervisor 
Management Consultant 
Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 

‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.” 

Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 

Currently, Youth in Mission has requests for: 

— A Researcher/Interviewer with proven re- 
search skills interested in the farming crisis 
to assist in the planning of a Regional Con- 
ference in Medicine Hat, Alberta, in late 
summer/fall for two months. 

— Upto three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 

Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 

son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 

Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 

Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 

1111. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Glengarry 
The Rev. Robert Martin, 
Box 41, 1611 Borris Road, 
VANKLEEK HILL, Ontario, 
KOB IRO. 
(C) (613) 632-7938 
(R) (613) 678-2826 


Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough 
The Rev. Ted O'Neill, 

R.R. #4, 

SUNDERLAND, Ontario, 

LOC 1HO 

(R) (705) 357-2304. 


Presbytery of West Toronto 
The Rev. Raye Brown, 

79 Ambleside Avenue, 
ETOBICOKE, Ontario, 
M8Z 2H8. 

(C) (416) 259-2124 

(R) (416) 251-2174 


Presbytery of Stratford-Huron 
The Rev. Steven W. Webb, 

38 Maddison Street, 
MONKTON, Ontario, 

NOK 1PO0. 

(R) (519) 347-2553 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


lam the Way 


S*: in your mind’s eye, the disciples in the Upper Room. Jesus is there of 
course, and they are all eating together. It’s a very special meal . . . the 
Passover. Atmosphere? It is highly charged. There is more to all this than just 
another yearly religious observance. 

Something is going to happen. No clear picture mind you, but the feeling is 
there, a premonition, a strange kind of foreboding but without specifics. It is not 
that Jesus is sad. Nor is he afraid. But he knows that something has to happen, it 


simply must occur, there is no getting around it. 


Conversation is continued by our 
Lord. He knows well the topics that 
must be covered. 

I am going away you know ... 
No, you can’t come, Peter. . . Yes, I 
know that you are ready to die for 
me. Don’t forget the betrayal though 
.. . You would like to come? Not yet. 
But you know where I am going. To 
my Father .. . You don’t know the 
way? You don’t know the Father? 

“Tam the Way.’’ You want the Fa- 
ther? then it is through me. Stick with 
me, even though you might not fully 
comprehend. Journey beside me. 
Follow. Trust. Obey. Then you will 
see and understand. And more im- 
portant than any of those, you will 
experience! He'll be with you and 
you with him! Forever! 

Can you blame the disciples? 
Imagine, the Lord tells them that he 
is going away. It means therefore, 
that they will be left on their own. 
They weren’t doing too well when he 
was right there with them. After all, 
they had difficulty understanding. 
After the resurrection things would 
be much clearer. 

But now, they would be complete- 
ly on their own. It was too frighten- 
ing to think about for any length of 
time. 

Have you ever been ‘‘on your 
own?”’ One thinks of having the full 
responsibility of a house when you 
are not used to it. Whatever gets 
done, you have to do it. Otherwise 
the dishes remain in the sink, the 
laundry hamper bulges. 

But beyond that, there is the ‘‘dark 
night of the soul.’’ You cry out ‘‘My 
God, why have you forsaken me?”’ 


.acommand 
to believe, 
COLLGUSt 
to commit. 


Read: 


Johngls: 2-0; 
31-14:11 


Forsaken? That’s being on your own. 
And what did Jesus say to them? 
Please do not get all upset. ‘‘Let 

not your heart be troubled, neither 

let it be afraid.’’ You have to believe 
that I and my Father have everything 
under control and that the unravel- 
ling is taking place as it should. You 
are presently in an in-between time. 

Someday you will understand and 

know. 

Ever read those words when you 
are facing the painful reality of the 
death of someone with whom you 
were very close? “‘Don’t be worried 
and upset.”’ 

But Lord, you don’t understand. 
This hurts. It really hurts. Why did it 
have to happen? Who did wrong? Is 
that what was deserved? Is there no 
justice? 


‘‘Don’t be worried and upset. Be- 
lieve in God and believe in me.”’ 

There stiis) ear no easy recipe, 
no quick handkerchief to the eye, no 
sudden tearing of the curtain, no 
flashing lights. Nothing ... but a 
command, a command to believe, to 
trust, to commit. 

Because he is the Way. The way to 
what? The way to the Father, the way 
to communion with him, to being 
close, knowing that you are not on 
your Own any more. 

A word of caution. It’s the way to 
death as well. How can you find new 
life if you do not die first, die to the 
old way? He is the way, the way to 
new beginnings, dawnings, day- 
breaks, a fresh start. 

Have you ever wondered what the 
disciples may have thought when 
they heard *‘I am the way?’’ OA, oh, 
a journey. I wonder for how long and 
for how far? Will he be with us all the 
way and all the time? Will he ever 
leave us on our own? 

Wait a minute. He is saying that he 
is the way. He will show us. He will 
guide us. He’ll make sure that we 
stay on the right road and that we 
reach the correct destination. 

Lost? Somewhat bewildered? A 
little confused? I am the Way. It’s 
your invitation to a journey of faith. 
Come, we’ll go together. 


@ our God, we believe that 
you have not only shown us 
but also given us the way in Christ 
Jesus. Forgive us when we have cho- 
sen other ways .. . . the easy, con- 
venient, quick-fix ways, that really 
don’t solve anything except to think 
that grace is cheap. 

Not only show us the way, O 
Lord, but also give us the courage 
and faith to walk in it, each day, and 
the perseverance to stick to it, regard- 
less. For Jesus’ sake and in his name. 
Amen. 

O 
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THIS MISSION 
IS OURS. 


A bright 
new idea to shed light 
on the mission of 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


By 1988 “This Mission Is Ours” will 
be introduced to all presbyteries as 
a way to help congregations learn 
about specific parts of the work of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

The congregations in each presby- 
tery will be invited to concentrate 
on one particular program of mission 
for a two year period. 

“This Mission Is Ours” will enrich 
our understanding of what is made 
possible because of “Presbyterians 
Sharing...” 

In the months to come, look for 
details of this new program. 


| TANSRECE CORD , 
Ogtdbeer, bepy ez Z j 


It 15 easy to forget that Christian Education can involve the way 
we praise God as much as the way we listen to his Word. 


Accordingly. . . 


The humbler creation... 
Why feeble ther lays 7 (4. Hymn 76) 


by Hugh D. McKellar c¢ 


udoxy Morton ain’t come yet (to play the 


melodeon for the Ladies’ Aid meeting); I hope to 
the land she will, or Mrs. Deacon Milliken’ll pitch the 
tunes where we can’t reach ’em with a ladder. Can’t you 
pitch, Rebecca, afore she gits her breath and clears her 
throat? For mercy’s sake strike in ahead of her, and pitch 


real low!” 


K ate Douglas Wiggin would hardly have included this 

appeal in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm unless she 
had counted on its arousing sympathetic vibrations in her 
readership — as it presumably did, judging by the novel’s 
widespread popularity after its publication in 1903. Yet the 
speaker might still have been unhappy if Eudoxy had ar- 
rived and played exactly the notes printed in the hymn-book 
used by her New England congregation. 

For if you compare the hymn-books current in 1903 
among major denominations, whether in Britain, the United 
States, or Canada, you will find a consistent contrast with 
their present-day successors: the keys selected for tunes 
have not risen, but either held steady, or sunk by one, two, 
or three semitones. Even so, worshippers regularly com- 
plain to The Record’s editor, and to his counterparts in other 
denominations, that many tunes lie just too high for com- 
fortable singing, especially by a group dependent on an ac- 
companist who doesn’t know how, or sees no reason, to 
transpose a tune into a lower key than the hymn-book gives. 

What, then, has gone on during this century? The stan- 
dard pitch to which organs and pianos are tuned has not al- 
tered appreciably since at least 1900, so we can affix no 
blame there. We might accuse hymn-book editors of losing 
touch with the vocal powers of their rank-and-file constitu- 
ents if tunes were now being printed in higher keys than for- 
merly; but this is the easiest charge to refute. Should we 
suspect that the range of the average person’s voice has low- 
ered slightly from one generation to the next? 

Although inconclusive, this line of inquiry is pleasingly 
plausible. Short, slender vocal cords produce higher sounds 
than long, thick ones. Since average heights and weights of 
both children and adults have risen steadily during this cen- 
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tury, partly in consequence of better nutrition during the 
growing years, it would seem logical for vocal cords’ even- 
tual size to reflect the dimensions of the body which houses 
them. Unfortunately, all parts of anyone’s body don’t nec- 
essarily grow in proportion to one another; a tall, broad- 
shouldered woman may have neither a long nose nor a deep 
voice, while a short, slim man may be a bass who wears 
size 12 shoes. 

Besides, people often continue to sing hymns for decades 
after attaining all the non-horizontal growth they ever will. 
Like cartilage elsewhere in the body, vocal cords lose over 
time the flexibility which makes high tones easy to reach; 
hence low voices tend to last better than high ones, although 
people age at different rates, and always did. But while 
there may indeed be more old people, and bigger young and 
middle-aged people, around now than ever before, individ- 
ual variation remains too great to let us say confidently that 
high tones are moving out of reach for an increasing propor- 
tion of the general population. 


\ \ } lay the groundwork for the pitch problem when 
e we expect a single collection of hymns to meet 

the needs of all members of a denomination regardless of 
shape, size, or age, in every situation where two or three, or 
any multiple thereof, of them are gathered together. A mel- 
ody spanning only half an octave might allow both a six- 
year-old girl and her 60-year-old grandfather to sing it com- 
fortably (an octave apart, of course) in the same key; but the 
wider the melody’s range grows, the sooner it will become 
either too low for her or too high for him. Wouldn’t it be 
wiser to move onto a bass part, and leave the melody to her? 
Of course, and so he would, if he could read music well 


snough to follow, and stay on, a non-melody line. The real- 
y intriguing question is: why can’t he? Simply to survive 
for six decades, he has had to master many more complex 
and demanding skills; though he may never have formally 
xeen taught music in school or privately, he could hardly 
avoid so much exposure to it that learning to read it would 
1ave lain within his power, had he so wished. Well, then, 
why didn’t he wish? 

Quite possibly, if his life has been spent in the English- 
speaking part of North America, he believes deep down that 
a solid respectable citizen, especially if male, ought to 
lave, or speedily find, better uses for his time than listening 
© music, let alone performing it with any degree of compe- 
ence. 

Why else would you keep running into people who tell 
you, in obvious expectation of commendation, that they 
dave sung in a choir for 30 years and still cannot read a vo- 
>al score? Would a man be apt to tell you with pride, how- 
ever truthfully, that after holding a driver’s licence for 
years, he still can’t back into a parking space without imper- 
ling all surrounding property? But more than one woman 
1as told me exactly that, and promptly rebuffed my immedi- 
ate offer to help her stop being a public menace. 

Of course each of them, like the non-reading singers, was 
really saying, ‘‘I am not the kind of person who should have 
o bother with such a trivial thing; to accommodate the peo- 
le around me, I do it, but always clumsily enough to con- 
vey my conviction that, if all received their due, someone 
would be doing it for me.’’ And a surprising number of peo- 
ple seem to feel this way about all aspects of music, without 
realizing quite how deep their mistrust of it goes, and cer- 
lainly without ever putting their attitude into words. You 
may, for the sake of civility, join in any musical activity 
which appears to require no more of you than natural en- 
Jowment; but the display of any skill which obviously cost 
you work and attention to acquire will render you suspect, 
unless you can make it appear as the means to some end. If 
musical competence is bringing you even a small reward in 
money or notice, it is forgivable; but if you play or sing effi- 
ciently merely because you like doing so, people will start 
wondering whether you are really a good credit risk. 
Shouldn’t the energy and concentration which you are ex- 
Dending on music be going into the work which earns you a 
livelihood? Do you deserve to be taken seriously, or are you 
a lightweight all round? 


[ have been trying to discover how this attitude towards 
music ever got started; I suspect that it originated with 
he landowners of |8th-century England, whose behaviour 
was noted, but then misinterpreted and distorted, by the 
Jeople who emigrated to Canada and the United States in 
lopes of becoming landowners themselves. I have, how- 
sver, encountered it much too often to doubt that it exists, 
hough its grip on us may be weakening; and its very exis- 
ence sheds light on the pitch problem from two angles. 

_Hymn-book editors print each tune they include in the 
key which they think most likely, in the light of their expe- 
reince, to be comfortable for most of the book’s anticipated 
users most of the time. But since every choice they make is 
a compromise, it cannot possibly fit the specific needs of 


every group which ends up using the book. The key they se- 
lected may be too low for a particular Sunday School class, 
a bit high for a meeting of Presbyterian Men, and beyond 
the residents of a retirement complex. The singing of such 
groups is normally supported by a piano; and a pianist capa- 
ble of moving a tune into the average voice-range of the 
people present can easily take the problem off everyone 
else’s shoulders (or larynxes). That, apparently, was what 
Rebecca’s neighbours were counting on Eudoxy Morton to 
do — if only she came! 

But transposition is not impossibly hard to learn; master- 
ing it would (and perhaps has) cost Eudoxy a mere fraction 
of the ingenuity she would need for curbing Mrs. Deacon 
Milliken. And if she cannot transpose a tune even when she 
knows how it ought to sound, why hasn’t her friend, instead 
of importuning Rebecca, suggested that she learn how? Pre- 
sumably because Eudoxy, in return, would ask her why she 
doesn’t learn, for the limited number of hymn-tunes which 
they probably use, the alto part which has been specially 
written for voices like hers, and leave the melody to voices 
it was meant for, like Mrs. Milliken’s. Well, what can you 
do, when a reasonable question requires an answer you can- 
not bear to give, except hit out with both fists? 

Such an exchange of questions would, even yet, produce 
a complete break in diplomatic relations, if not bloodshed; 
but why? 

The crux of the pitch problem cannot be musical at all, 
but has to be social. Eudoxy dare not learn to transpose fa- 
miliar tunes up or down, nor her friend to sing alto, because 
that would imply a degree of commitment, which each lady 
feels she would lose face by making to anything as far down 
on her scale of values as music, especially hymn-tunes. 
Neither one is about to stretch her own capabilities; they re- 
gard it as the hymn-tunes’ business to meet them right 
where they are, and intend to stay. When they can’t easily 
handle a hymn-tune, the fault can’t be in them, so it must be 
either in the tune, or else in the mysterious, faceless ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ who foisted on them a book unsuited to their needs, 
about which they were never consulted — oh, well, there 
was that questionnaire that arrived, but they had better 
things to do than fill it in, let alone remember to mail it, 
even though the envelope was postage-paid . . . 

Obviously, the pitch of hymn-tunes, innocuous matter 
though it appears, is the tip of an iceberg. The real issue at 
the Ladies’ Aid meeting had much more to do with power 
than with pitch. Problems stem less from the structure of 
tunes than from the behaviour of the people who play and 
sing them; and this behaviour in turn reflects attitudes which 
they rarely put into words, and may not even be consciously 
aware that they hold. oO 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


To be continued? 


\ } ery early on in my life as a parish minister I ran up against a rather common 

(then and now) arrangement in the Sunday School which bothered me. The 
senior class, teenagers from about 13-16, were, as tradition had it, instructed by 
the minister, in a class that met from 9:45 up to the last possible moment before 
the minister — me — had to clutch his sermon notes and hurl himself into the 
pulpit, sometimes with enough breath to give the Call to Worship. But it wasn’t 
just the personal inconvenience that bothered me. The teenagers would usually 
work a trade-off with their parents. They would go to Sunday School and thereby 


be excused from worship, or “‘going 
to church’’ and skip Sunday School. 
The 40 minutes (more or less — 
usually less) demanded of them in 
Sunday School generally won out 
over the hour that worship con- 
sumed. 

With the approval of the session, I 
moved ‘‘Sunday’’ School to 
Wednesday evening, dropped the 
packaged curriculum, and had the 
young people bring their favourite re- 
cord albums to the manse, where, 
mixing them with records from my 
own collection, we used the music as 
a base for free-wheeling discussions 
on the Christian life. Attendance 
doubled, and I think to this day that it 
was one of the best Christian educa- 
tion programmes in which I have had 
a part. The popular music of the mid- 
60s was ‘message’ music to a much 
greater extent than it has been since, 
or was before. And the young people 
were bright and interesting. 

Some mothers were not of the 
same mind, however, and com- 
plained to the session that “‘Sunday 
School had been cancelled.’’ We 
met, session, mothers, a friendly, ex- 
perienced minister and I, to sort out 
the difficulties. During our dis- 
cussion, I asked about the kind of 
Christian education they had in the 
home. Not that I had anything very 
formal and structured in mind, mere- 
ly did they talk about the faith in any 
way? Did they even, for example, 
have a ‘‘grace’’ or a prayer at meal- 
time. Not one family there rep- 
resented did. 

That was almost 20 years ago, and 
it was not an atypical or impious con- 


Valiant souls, 
struggling in 
ill-equipped church 
basements 
smelling 
of forlorn hope 


and enforced 
cheerfulness, have 
done more than 
they will ever 
be rewarded for 
on this earth. 


gregation. I was able to undertake the 
programme I did because I could 
safely assume that the young people 
had a basic familiarity with the bibli- 
cal narrative — the stories; Abraham 
coming before Moses, before David, 
before Jesus, before Paul, and at least 
a few events of major significance in 
the lives of each. I could not, then, 
assume the knowledge of the Primary 
or Shorter Catechism that I had had 
in my own Sunday School days. We 
didn’t have the condensed theology, 
we had the data of the story, the dia- 
logue of God with his people, to 
build on. 

In the intervening years, Sunday 
Schools have shrunk by two-thirds. It 
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would be a very foolish minister or 
teacher indeed who would assume 
even a rudimentary familiarity with 
the Bible, not only on the part of chil- 
dren and young people, but even 
among the adults facing the pulpit. 
What was passed on by word of 
mouth for centuries, we can’t seem to 
transmit, though the media have 
wonderfully multiplied. 

The abysmal ignorance of our sto- 
ry, the people in the Book and the 
people of the Book, has not settled on 
us overnight. Surely it is time for 
some fundamental re-thinking. Sun- 
day Schools are only 200-years-old, 
one-tenth of the Church’s history. 
They were originally a vehicle of so- 
cial concern as much as Christian in- 
struction (teaching the basic skills to 
children who had no other access to 
them) and they were originally op- 
posed by good Christians who 
wanted to ‘keep Sunday.’ 

Valiant souls, struggling in ill- 
equipped church basements smelling 
of forlorn hope and_ enforced 
cheerfulness, have done more than 
they will ever be rewarded for on this 
earth. But it can’t go on. The differ- 
ences between the secular school and 
the Sunday School are apparent to the 
children. The dislocation between 
many pious pulpit-pictures of the 
Christian life, and the working world 
of the average worshipping adult, is 
also all too apparent to her. 

There are genuinely hopeful signs, 
beginning with the willingness to 
face the situation. This theme issue 
of The Record exposes a few. 

We must learn how we got here 
first, and then cultivate the ephipha- 
nies of the present, if our story 1s to 
be remembered in this land much 
longer. 

Will our children’s song be “‘O 
God of Bethel’’ or Joni Mitchell’s la- 
ment ‘‘Don’t it always seem to go/ 
That you don’t know what you've got 
till it’s gone?”’ oO 
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Glad to be wrong 


Thank you for the responsibility 
and care you exercise in your min- 
istry to readers of The Record. When 
I was a student — only a year or so 
ago — I did not appreciate the fact 
that our church had such a fine publi- 
cation. In my ignorance, I had as- 
sumed that The Record was of little 
or no consequence and not worth 
reading. I’m glad I was so wrong. 

I am also sorry that it has taken me 
so long to write and tell you this. I 
don’t imagine you receive much mail 
which is appreciative and compli- 
mentary. I would like to be wrong on 
this item also. 

Specifically, I liked the way you 
handled the letters to the editor re- 
garding Masonry and the Gay issues. 
You gave me the impression that you 
are a respecter of persons no matter 
what they might say. Also, I like 
your column. You can be provoca- 
tive without being offensive, chal- 
lenging without being cruel, and 
these are great qualities which must 
be encouraged in today’s churches. 
Keep up the good work! 

John Young, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


No shortage of adoptees 


Regarding the letter concerning the 
status of adopted children according 
to the Bible: in his reply and com- 
mentary on surrogate motherhood vs. 
adoption, the Rev. Tony Plomp cites 
a shortage of children available for 


WA TSON’s WORLD 


WE LIVE IN TERRIBLE TIMES 


. TERRORISM . 
“NUCLEAR THREAT. . 


WARS HERE AND WARS. 


LETTERS 


adoption as a reason why people turn 
to this option. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to 
remind the readers of The Presbyteri- 
an Record that there is absolutely no 
shortage of children, including ba- 
bies, who need families. The only 
difference is that these kids aren’t 
Canadian — yet. 

One year ago my husband and I 
became the parents of a beautiful, al- 
most-five-year-old daughter from 
South Korea. Our joy has been fully 
shared by our church family at St. 
Stephen’s. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the procedure is neither terribly 
lengthy nor very expensive. It took 
us little over a year from the day of 
our first appointment at Children’s 
Aid to the day we picked up our 
daughter in New York. 

There are so many wonderful little 
people in this world who desperately 
need parents — all of them God’s 
children. Why shouldn’t they be our 
children, too? 

Sharon Moren, 
Kanata, Ont. 


Missing the message 


As the person who moved at the 
112th General Assembly that the 
Communication Services Committee 
be asked to study the implications of 
our participation in the Interfaith 
Television Network, I am surprised 
that (according to the July/August 
Record) the 113th General Assembly 
received the cursory reply ‘‘That the 


THE nf la oF THE 


THESE “TIMES.. 
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KEEP SANE IN 


Church not participate at the national 
level in the VISION TV project be- 
cause of costs.”’ 

In making the motion it was my 
hope that whether we participate in 
VISION TV or not, the study would 
help to create a genuine concern 
about the use of television, and other 
forms of the media, for the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. Apparently the 
Communication Services Committee 
failed to get the message. I fail to un- 
derstand how some of the boards and 
committees of the church, including 
the Administrative Council, can be 
so concerned about the social, politi- 
cal, and international issues of our 
time (I am not taking exception to 
this) and not demonstrate an equal 
concern about the winning of the un- 
churched to Jesus Christ. The reports 
to Assembly clearly indicate the im- 
balance. The ‘fundamentalists’ are 
not shy in this matter. Their public 
exposure on television is undoubted- 
ly one of the reasons for the rapid 
growth of their churches. Surely it is 
incumbent upon us to make every ef- 
fort to produce a much more ad- 
equate product as a means of reach- 
ing the multitudes who bypass our 
churches. This has to be one of the 
major challenges and opportunities of || 
our time. 

We may lament that our congrega- 
tions are getting older and smaller, 
but what can we expect in a church 
where ministers receive no training in |; 
the use of the media, where there are |; 
so few sane and informative Chris- | 


Noel Watson! 


.. AND How To : 
GET Some DECENT | 
LYRics FoR MY | 


jan television programmes, and 
vhere most congregations do not 
‘ven carry an ad in the newspapers? I 
im aware of other means of outreach 
though I wonder what has happened 
0 the promotion of the programme of 
elational evangelism), and equally 
if the importance of a congregation’s 
rogramme; nevertheless, the use of 
elevision today more than vindicates 
esus’ words that “‘the children of 
his world are in their generation 
viser than the children of light.”’ 
R. Gillanders, 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Jnfair criticism 


On July 12, on Nova Scotia’s 
outhern shore, 174 people, mostly 
ikhs, made an illegal landing, the 
ircumstances of which were so bi- 
iarre and unusual that the necessary 
mmigration investigation had to be 
nade carefully, thoroughly and un- 
jurriedly. 

Two or three days after the investi- 
tation was under way, various per- 
nanent bleeding-hearts and immigra- 
ion lawyers began to criticize the 
nanner in which it was being han- 


lled, using such words as ‘“‘stal- 
ing,’ ‘‘unfair,’’ “‘slow’’ and ‘‘inef- 
icient.”’ 


On July 21, the CBC radio report- 
id that eleven church leaders had en- 
ered the fray, having sent a telegram 
0 the Prime Minister demanding an 
hquiry to be held. 

It is my contention that, under try- 
ng and difficult conditions, each and 
‘very member of the Department of 
mmigration performed to the best of 
lis or her ability, which is all that can 
ie asked of any mortal. The fault- 
inding directed at them was both en- 
irely unwarranted and most unkind. 
_If church leaders channelled their 
Wer-zealous energy into scrutinizing 
hurch affairs more closely, and kept 
heir hands far removed from politi- 
fal areas and government undertak- 
Qgs, it is my guess that perhaps a 
lramatic increase in attendance 
hight take place in our presently 
parsely-populated churches. 

Donald M. MacLeod, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


».S. More than that, our govern- 


continued on page 36 


A POOR 

CHILD WILL 

MAKEVOU 
EEIMRICH 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision’s sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

It’s beautifully simple. You see a child’s 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child’s love ...and you sense 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today’s 
growing materialism is an experience that 
has been shared by thousands of compas- 
sionate people since World Vision began 
Childcare Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now 
you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
Opportunity to know the love of Christ — as 
well as things like regular, nutritious meals 
and medical care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child’s community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
his or her progress so you can see that your 
gifts are making a difference. 


And, best of all, you don’t have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 75 cents a day — $23 a 
month — gives a child perhaps the only hope 
he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here’s how you can become a World 
Vision Childcare Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below. There’s no need to send any money 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of infor- 
mation about the child who needs your love 
and care and a description of how sponsorship 
helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor, keep 
the packet and mail your first sponsorship 
payment of $23. If not, simply return the 
material within ten days — without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information, call 


1-800-387-2124 


WORLD | VISION CANADA 


People helping people through 4,500 projects 
in more than 80 countries. 


O 


help a needy child. 


Name 
Address 

City/Province/Code 
Phone (eee ite 2)) 


Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 


Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my first $23 
payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 


_] | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a 
photograph and information about my sponsored child. 


[} 1! can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $___....______ to 


Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 


Mail to: World Vision Childcare Sponsorship 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. * Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 


0801 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


W .J. Clyde Ervine 


A letter to the congregation 


The Manse 


de the congregation: 

O Greetings! I must say how good it is to be back from New Orleans. 
As you know from last month’s pastoral letter, I have been at an International 
Convention on the Advanced Use of the Computer in the Growing Church. We 
haven’t ourselves got a computer yet nor are we growing, but the course was 
worthwhile anyway. On my way back I was also privileged to attend the World 
Congress on the Religious Potential of Islamic Fundamentalism. This was a quite 
extraordinary experience, which, though of not immediate benefit in our congre- 


sion, World Service, World Chil- 
dren’s Fund, World Invasion and the 
World Wildlife Society! 

Now, news from the session. Ses- 
sion has recently hired an education 
consultant to lead us through the pro- 
cess of curriculum evaluation. At this 
point in time, there is a veritable 


gation, broadened my own horizons 
immensely. Later in the year, I look 
forward to a local Conference in To- 
ronto on Sexism in Sunday Schools 
and a Consultation on the Bible made 
simple in Five Easy Steps. 

Isn’t it wonderful how many op- 
portunities there are for the local 
church to be so enriched? I only wish 
it was possible for some of you really 
gifted lay people to attend. The di- 
versity is literally overwhelming! 

I understand that while I have been 
gone, you gave a warm welcome to 
our dear old friend, the Rev. Elder- 
berry. He is a remarkable raconteur, 
I’m sure you will agree. I must apol- 
ogize for the fact that I will not be in 
the pulpit for the next three Sundays 
either. Next week we are to have the 
Ladies; the following Sunday our two 
local physicians will debate the sub- 
ject of AIDS and the following Sun- 
day the complete service will be con- 
ducted by Grade Five of our Sunday 
School, bless them. 

Talking of Sunday School, I apol- 
ogize for any inconvenience caused 
last Sunday by our having to cancel 
Sunday School. You see, five of our 
teachers were off at a retreat on class- 
room discipline at the Brieff Thrills 
Centre. It was most unfortunate that 
the organist and choir happened to 
choose the same weekend to be away 
for their quarterly retreat. 

Now to upcoming events. Next 
weekend there is a must conference 
in Welland organized by Women 
Hello, and also a teens tournament in 
Trenton. The cost is only $130 per 
child. Also, for those of you who are 
feeling a bit jaded, there will be a 


three-day Marriage Encounter in Mil- 
ton at the end of the month. Please 
sign sheet no. 29 in the church nar- 
thex. 

It’s good to know that so many of 
the men have signed up for the 
Munch for Missions evening in 
Minden on Monday. This has meant 
that our own midweek Bible Study 
will be cancelled. 

As regards Mission, please take 
time to read the 10 pages enclosed 
with lists of missionaries on them. 
Please use these pages prayerfully. 
This year we are supporting World 
Relief, World Thrust, World Mis- 
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smorgasbord situation here. We are 
thus going to experiment with a dif- 
ferent curriculum each term. JOY, 
J.E.D., Scripture Press, Standard, 
D.C. Cooke, Bible Way and Chil- 
dren of the Way. (This is the sixth 
experiment we have been involved in 
as a congregation this year, two more 
than any other congregation in Syn- 
od!) 

By the way, thank you for your 
generous support for my supplemen- 
tal Book Fund. This was made nec- 
essary by the opportunity to buy 25 
books this year, each of which claims 
to ‘‘transform my ministry,”’ ‘“‘make 
your church come alive’’ and even 
‘*change the course of history.”’ 

Finally, due to poor attendance, 
the Men’s Prayer Meeting is being 
cancelled. It was found that the time 
clashed with the video series on 
Dealing with Sex being shown at the 
Baptist Church. Next fall, the Adult 
Seminars will also come to an end. 
Instead, we encourage you to try the 
film series on Health and Healing at 
the Anglican Church and the Coping 
with Stress at the Catholic. One other 
must is the controversial Liberate 
Your Legs mornings being held at the 
United Church. This combines radi- 
cal theology with aerobic exercises. 

With all this quality programming 
to offer, it is surely not too great a 
price to pay to see the quantity of 
people in the pews plunge. 

Yours sincerely, 
W.J. Clyde Ervine 


Dr. Ervine is minister at Chippawa Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


SUGGESTION Box 


J.A. Gerrard 


Easter worship aids 


T* Rev. Tony Boonstra is minister of St. Andrew’s, which is one of seven 
Presbyterian congregations within the immediate Edmonton area. 

This past Easter season was one of unusual happenings at St. Andrew’s in Ed- 
monton. On Good Friday, the Junior and Senior Choirs, along with the young 
people, several elders and Mr. Boonstra, participated in a drama, and musical 


presentation. 


The Worship and Music Committee became aware of a very original idea 


which they thought would add to our 
Easter-time celebrations. 

A cross, eight feet by five feet, 
was constructed in a way in which it 
could be adorned with 19 potted 
flowers. The Worship and Music 


Committee asked the congregation if 


they wished to place potted lilies on 
the cross in remembrance of a loved 


one. The congregational response re- 
quested a total of 28 lilies, adorning 
the sanctuary on Easter Sunday. 

The cross was placed at the front 
of the sanctuary, leading up three 
steps to the Communion Table. Nine- 
teen lilies were placed on the cross. 
The remaining plants were displayed 


elsewhere in the sanctuary. The dis- 
play certainly added a positive feel- 
ing to our Easter Service. O 


J.A. Gerrard, Chairman of The Worship and 


Music Committee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Edmonton, Alberta, submitted this ar- 
ticle on the Committee’s behalf. 


3 —— Redeem it now. Please mail it. 
There’s a child waiting. 

Waiting desperately for the 
help this coupon can bring. 

Through Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada, you can help 
a needy child more than you can 
imagine. A child whose only 
abundance is poverty. Whose 
constant companion is hunger. 
Whose familiar enemy is disease. 

For just $21 a month, you 
can give a child nourishing 
meals, decent clothing, medical 
care, a chance to go to school, 
or whatever is needed most. 

That's 70¢ a day. That's all it 
takes. To help give a child who 
has so little a chance in life. 

There’s a needy child waiting for you. Hoping you'll send help. 
And you can. Right now. 

You don’t need to send any money today. Just mail in the coupon 
and find out what it means to be a sponsor. We'll send you a child’s 
hotograph and family background information. You'll learn how the 
child will be helped. And how you can share the life of your spon- 
sored child by writing and receiving letters in return. 


Please, don’t save this coupon. Send it in right now. You can give 
a child hope. And love. 


-LEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE. 


| I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the 
hild, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $21 within 10 days. 
J 1 prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first 
nonthly payment of $21 for each child. 

J I cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 


Sally Struthers 
CCF Sponsor 


don't save this coupon. 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 


Burkina Faso girl CJ boy either 

Costa Rica girl boy 0 either L 
Ecuador girl boy O either (1 
Ethiopia girl boy either L] 
The Gambia girl boy 0 either C1 
Haiti girl LI boy either 

India girl L boy UJ either C1 
Kenya girl O boy U1 either (1 
Sri Lanka girl C1 boy either 

Togo girl L) boy LI either L] 
Uganda girl boy LI either LJ 


C) Any child who needs my help from country where need is greatest. 
If you would like to sponsor more than one child, please specify 
the number in box(es) of your choice. 


Mr. Miss 
Mrs. Ms 


Address 


City. Prov Code 


PR1087 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3X2 


We are a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 
and will provide an audited statement on request. 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


qn PURSUIT 

I am so glad that the rage of a few years ago, that game called Trivial 
Pursuit, is now passé. I used to live in terror of being invited out for an “evening 
of fun’’ playing it. A good rubber of bridge is one thing, but a game of Trivial 
Pursuit is another! 

When the game first became popular, I was sitting in one of my elder’s homes 
as part of a team of four. When the question arose, *‘What is the order of creation 
in the Book of Genesis?’’ the other three looked to me for enlightenment. You 


guessed it! I couldn’t do it, much to 
the chagrin of my partners. I tried to 
wriggle out of my embarrassment by 
indicating that the makers of the 
game had not specified whether they 
wanted the P account of creation in 
the first chapter of Genesis, or the J- 
E account in the second chapter. 
(They are different.) But no-one 
seemed to know what I was talking 
about, and totally dismissed my pro- 
test. I have disliked the game ever 
since. 

Since that evening, I have played 
the game several more times because 
I couldn’t think quickly enough of an 
excuse to avoid the evening. And | 
have been presented with even more 
interesting religious questions such 
as: ‘‘What is the colour of Christ’s 
hair in St. John’s vision?’’ and 
‘‘What is the shortest verse in the Bi- 
ble?”’ 


Have you ever 
realized that the 


pastoral ministry 


is a constant 
round of answering 
trivial questions? 


But the real reason I don’t care for 
Trivial Pursuit is that, as a pastoral 
minister, I live it. Have you ever re- 
alized that the pastoral ministry is a 
constant round of answering trivial 
questions? No? Then let me give you 
some examples from my years of 
ministry. 

* * 


I was at a wedding reception one 
evening when a gentleman in rather 
high spirits approached me with the 
statement, ‘‘I bet you don’t know the 
name of Moses’ mother!”’ 

I suggested the names Agnes. 

‘‘! knew you wouldn’t know,”’ he 
revelled as he wobbled off in an even 
happier frame of mind than when he 
had approached me. 


* * OK 


‘‘Why do you smile so much?” 
one of my elderly members asked me 
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at the door after service one morning. 

‘‘I don’t know,’’ I shrugged. *‘It 
must be my genes.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ she huffed, ‘‘you 
shouldn’t smile so much. People 
don’t trust ministers who smile a 
lot.’ Then she turned, and disap- 
peared down the church steps. 

ye ae 4 


A man approached me after a 
church funeral service. 

‘‘Why is it Presbyterians say 
‘debts’ in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
Christians say ‘trespasses’?”’ he en- 
quired earnestly. 

‘*Because we're Scottish,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘‘That explains it, then,’ he said 
with an English accent. 


‘‘What do you call those things 
hanging from your collar?’’ I was 
asked one Sunday morning. 

‘‘Tabs,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Oh, I just knew they would have 
an odd name,’’ she commented. 

* ok * 


In the summer months, we have | 


joint services with one of our neigh- 
bouring congregations. Our sister 
congregation worships at ten o'clock; 
we worship at eleven. The telephone 
rang at the manse at eight o’clock one 
summer morning. 

‘*What time is the eleven o'clock 
service?’’ the caller wished to know. 

* * * 


Do you see what I mean? And it’s 
just dawned on me. The game of 
Trivial Pursuit must have been in- 
vented by a pastoral minister! Oo 


Our readers are advised that John Shorne is a 
pseudonym, used in this instance because the 


author is an active parish minister. Information — 


on the original John Shorne can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 1978, page 423. 


Tony Plomp. 


On the Moderator’s mail 


I have learned that it is the fate of Moderators to receive enormous amounts of 
mail! Cards and letters of congratulations, support and Christian best wishes 
overflowed our mailbox day after day. It was immensely encouraging to know of 
this vast storehouse of goodwill that exists in the church for its Moderator of As- 
sembly. It is indeed true, as the Service of Installation states, that Moderators are 
‘‘received . . . with affection, gladness, support and respect’’ and that they will 
be ‘‘delighted and charmed by the love and loyalty of our people.’’ I have found 


it so. 


Much of the rest of the correspon- 
dence is, of course, more officially 
congratulatory. Sometimes it simply 
provides information or seeks moder- 
atorial support for a certain cause. 
The question arises as to how to re- 
spond to such requests. 

At the 113th General Assembly the 
perennial question was raised again: 
*“Who speaks for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada?’’ It came to the 
floor in a series of recommendations 
from the Committee on Ecumenical 
Relations. As the July/August issue 
of The Record noted, the committee 
recommended a number of guidelines 
in order to assist the Moderator in 
these matters. I doubt whether the 
timing of these recommendations had 
anything to do either with Dr. 
Charles Hay’s past performance or in 
fear and trembling of my own! 

_ The recommendations, as I recall, 


Cards and letters 
of congratulations, 
support and 
Christian good wishes . 


were referred back to the committee 
for further consideration. In any 
case, they were of a nature that most 
Moderators could live with and 
would normally follow anyway. It 
makes sense that the Moderator 
speak freely on issues about which 
the Assembly has spoken clearly. It 
also makes sense that the Moderator 
consult with the chairmen of the ap- 
propriate boards and committees of 
Assembly on issues about which the 
Assembly has been silent. He should 
also be free to use his judgement 
about other concerns and offer his 
personal views, always making it 
clear that he is speaking for himself 
and not for the whole church. Such 
was the case recently when I was ap- 
proached by the Press about our 
church’s view on euthanasia. To my 
knowledge we do not have a state- 
ment on this increasingly current sub- 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


ject. I referred the reporter to the 
Board of Congregational Life and of- 
fered my own opinion, which I be- 
lieve to be consistent with that of the 
church on the sacredness of life, that 
active euthanasia runs counter to our 
Christian convictions. 

There are other kinds of correspon- 
dence that cross the Moderator’s 
desk, apart from requests for state- 
ments and the like, or those that offer 
a sometimes kind, and sometimes 
not-so-kind, critique of what he has 
alledgedly said or written. This cor- 
respondence solicits the Moderator’s 
support in publicizing one good 
cause or another. One such I received 
within weeks of being elected, came 
from the Canadian Institute of Child 
Health. It asked my support in publi- 
cizing a booklet called Losing A 
Baby. 

I agree with the description of the 
booklet in the accompanying letter. It 
is indeed a “‘sensitive booklet dealing 
with the feelings, reactions and deci- 
sions facing newly bereaved parents. 
It contains practical information on 
how to cope with death, a possible 
autopsy, and funeral. It offers first- 
hand accounts of how grieving par- 
ents cope.”’ 

At the risk of being overwhelmed 
by other such requests, I have no hes- 
itation in recommending this booklet 
to preachers, elders, and other care- 
givers as well as those directly af- 
fected. 

Losing A Baby may be obtained 
from the Canadian Institute of Child 
Health, 17 York Street, Suite 105, 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 5S7. The cost 
is $2 each for single copies, and 
$1.50 each for orders of ten or more. 


October, 1987 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Remembering “Seven Days” 


gramme, with its two brilliant cre- 
ators, Douglas Leiterman and Patrick 
Watson. He builds to the inevitable 
clash with the CBC President of the 
time, Alphonse Ouimet. Watson and 
Leiterman are seen for precisely what 
they were; imaginative and provoca- 
tive programmers determined to 


A most of us would agree, the perspective of time certainly places the vol- 
Saiile periods of history in context. This can apply to the history of coun- 
tries, families and broadcasting industries. 

Those of us who were involved in Canadian television in the mid-1960s were 
totally caught up in the ‘‘Seven Days’’ crisis. If you were a television watcher at 
the time you couldn’t have missed the programme. It was a Sunday night ritual 
for millions of us over a two-year period from 1964 to 1966. It was probably the 
most popular public affairs programme produced in this country, before or since. 


“This Hour Has Seven Days” 


(i to r.): Laurier TADICHS 


Douglas Leiterman and Patrick Watson 


More than three-and-a-half million 
people were tuned in when the pro- 
gramme reached the peaks of its pop- 
ularity, making it competitive with 
‘*Hockey Night in Canada’’ and sur- 
passed only by ‘‘Bonanza’’ and the 
“Ed Sullivan Show.’’ ‘‘Seven 
Days’’ reached out to grab us by the 
collar and drag us into debates on the 
important issues of the day. A run- 
down of the main items on the first 
show demonstrate the power of the 
programme’s attractiveness. There 
was an interview with the mother of 
Lee Harvey Oswald, the assassin of 
President John F. Kennedy; the up- 
roar over the Queen’s visit to Quebec 
was tartly analyzed by programme 
host Laurier LaPierre in a way that 
left no doubt about his feeling to- 
wards the Royal Family; the Ameri- 
can Nazi leader, George Lincoln 
Rockwell, spewed out his venomous 


philosophy in one of the pro- 
gramme’s many controversial items. 
‘*Seven Days”’ was topical and irrev- 
erent and made effective use of satire 
in dealing with the main stories of the 
week. 

The ghost of “‘Seven Days”’ is re- 
vived in a new book by retired CBC 
veteran Eric Koch. He spent 35 years 
with the public corporation and was 
close to ‘‘Seven Days’’ as the Public 
Affairs Department administrator of 
the day. Koch is lively and intelli- 
gent. When I knew him there was a 
permanent twinkle in his eye and the 
hint of a smile always danced on the 
corners of his mouth. His book /nside 
Seven Days is a must for all who 
mourned the loss of the programme 
and for all others who are interested 
in the television history of the coun- 
try. 

He traces the origins of the pro- 
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build a vast audience. Ouimet is seen 
for what he always seemed to be; a 
highly intelligent and civilized tech- 
nocrat, dedicated to structures and 
bureaucratic order and unable to cope 
with the swashbuckling young Turks 
who were turning his organization on 
its ear. 

Some of the upper levels of CBC 
management look like stumblebums 
who had no understanding of the new 
society of the 60s that was breaking 
all around them. Koch alludes to a 
skit about the Pope in which the word 
‘*homosexual’’ was used in a literary 
spoof of a James Bond movie. Koch 
tells us ‘‘This may or may not have 
been the occasion when Vice-presi- 
dent Captain W.E.S. Briggs said the 
word ‘homosexual’ was unintelligi- 
ble in Saskatchewan because there 
were no homosexuals in that prov- 
ince and anyway . . . homosexuality 
was not a Canadian problem.’’ 

‘*Seven Days’’ was born during 
the anti-establishment years of the 
sixties when opposition to the Viet- 
nam war was causing young people 
to question all the actions of their eld- 
ers. Remember the phrase ‘*Don’t 
trust anybody over 30’’? 

The book, Inside Seven Days, 
takes us back to that period when 
change was very real and we see how 
one TV programme portrayed evolu- | 
tion that had some of the earmarks of 
revolution and was to alter the way 
we thought about things for years to” 
come. oO 


Inside Seven Days is published by Pren- | 
tice Hall/Newcastle. 


Committe® 


f your congregation does not have a Church Growth 
committee, take note of what follows before making 
| fatal mistake. If you already have such a committee 
n place, take heart, all is not lost! 


Aore often than not, Church Growth committees fail 


9 make any significant or lasting impression on a- 


hurch. Worse, they tend to kill enthusiasm for a 
ommitment to the task for which they were orga- 
ized. So let’s fire the Church Growth Committee 

. with enthusiasm and vitality! By following the 
suidelines for the selection and implementation of a 
church Growth Committee mentioned below, you 
an do just that. 


. Choose Them Carefully. The best people for 
ye Church Growth Committee will have many of the 
allowing qualities: they are committed Christians 
nd committed to the local church; they are positive 
ninkers; they want to see the church grow; they are 
ensitive and anticipate growth needs; they live on 
ne growing edge in other areas of life; they under- 
tand the benefits of good planning; they are doers; 
ney are risk takers; and they have credibility with a 
egment of the church. Good people — a good com- 
nittee. 


. Educate Them Intensely. Have them read 
-hurch Growth books, watch Church Growth films, 
ttend Church Growth seminars and training events, 
pend at least one Sunday a month for a year visiting 
rowing churches of all traditions, talk to pastors and 
ay people in growing churches. Good intention is no 
ubstitute for good information. (The church, of 
ourse, should pick up the tab for this.) 


;. Commission Them Publicly. Let the whole 
Ongregation know that the church is committed to 
rowth. Make it crystal clear that the Church Growth 
“committee will be assisting church members, min- 
stries, Committees and groups in realizing and doing 
heir part in achieving growth. The surest way to kill 
church Growth is to make it the committee’s man- 
late rather than the congregation’s mission. 


}. Help Them Set Goals Regularly. A good place 
0 start would be to conduct a thorough growth analy- 


Growing Views 


LET’S FIRE THE 
CHURCH GROWTH COMMITTEE! 


sis of the congregation. This will enable the church to 
see and understand its strengths and weaknesses, es- 
tablish priorities and effectively strategize for growth. 
(The national Church Growth Committee can assist 
with this.) Thereafter_task forces can go to work on in- 
dividuat goals. 

5. Involve Others Consistently. Once a goal is es- 
tablished, call on other members (groups or commit- 
tees, as appropriate) of the church to help achieve it. 
Church Growth must become the church’s growth. It 
must spread beyond the committee. As a rule of 
thumb, no more than 20 per cent of those working to- 
ward any single goal should be on the Growth Com- 
mittee. 


6. Disperse Them Thoroughly. There should be a 
Church Growth advocate on every committee of the 
church to sensitize the whole body to growth. Build- 
ing committee decisions can impede or enhance 
growth, as can decisions made by the board of man- 
agers, worship committee and virtually every other 
committee in the church. Advocates should be in 
each of the key groups of the church as well. The 
church most likely to grow is the church where 
growth thinking permeates every aspect of its life. No 
action should be taken by any committee or group 
within the church until it can be demonstrated that it 
will promote the growth of the church. 


7. Trust Them Completely. This is a tough one, 
but the committee will be most effective when it does 
not need to continually go to others for approval. 
Give both responsibility and trust. If the Lord did it 
with the 12, we should be able to do it with one an- 
other. 


8. Give Them Support and Ask for Accountability 
Regularly. Both are needed. Both communicate 
that what the committee is doing is valuable and ap- 
preciated. 


If your church does not yet have a Church Growth 
Committee, following these suggestions will help 
build an effective one. If a Growth Committee is al- 
ready in place, its work will be enhanced by taking 
into consideration the guidelines mentioned above. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Advertisement 


SonLzfe 


Working together — 


by Dale McMillan 


ee in a small congregation can be vital and carry a message to 
others. Those attending Congress 87 had an opportunity to 
witness an example of this as they watched SonLife from Dauphin, 
Manitoba, present ““The Scavenger Hunt.” A youth group that can 
produce a play of this calibre does not come into being magically. 
It is important to understand that it has been a long journey so far, 
and the journey will continue as the group grows and changes. 

For many years there were no youth in the Dauphin congrega- 
tion, but as a few families became involved, there was an unmis- 
takable need for a special programme to help the youth become 
contributing members of the church. Over three years ago they be- 
gan working together as The Care Company (for grades 3-6) and 
after that as the youth group. As their interests, ability and enthus- 
iasm have increased in the area of drama, the emphasis has shifted 
from a general programme to one emphasizing drama. Every group 
is individual and it is important to develop a strength in the area 
where common interest and ability lie. For example, SonLzfe is not 
a group of singers. They like to sing, and do, but it is not an area 
where they are greatly talented. 

Many junior high boys would not dare to be seen in public in 
stirrup pants. Nor would many teenagers act the fool in front of 
450 strangers. SonLife youth are not abnormal. They are a group 
of ten youth and three adults that have been given opportunities 
and experiences that have resulted in a greater confidence in them- 
selves. continued 
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having a talent 


Photo credi : Neville Stevenson/Communication Services 


SonLife performing “The Scavenger Hunt” at Congress ao 7 
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SonLife 


continued from previous page 


Confidence is a key to developing good drama. It does 
not come overnight. It requires seeing others perform, mak- 
ing opportunities, support from leaders and each other, trust 
in the leaders’ judgment and a positive response from oth- 
ers. 


[Pies the beginning, SonLife has been in the process of 
building confidence. The first step was to establish 
community and trust. Drama was first used within the group 
for discussion starters and for storytelling purposes. Their 
first productions for an audience were puppet plays and 
short sketches. Their progress was evident each time they 
gave a performance. Last year, under the leadership of Bon- 
nie Zimmer and Reg. McMillan, they did a great deal of im- 
provisation as well as specific drama-related activities, such 
as movement, articulation and characterization exercises. 
During the course of the year they produced a radio drama 
that was used as a sermon, a short drama (30 minutes) and a 
slide show drama retelling their studies of the life of Moses. 
Last fall they all joined Theatre Amisk, the amateur theatre 
group and were part of the 37-member cast for the local pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Best Christmas Pageant Ever’’ under the 
direction of Dale McMillan. The profits of $1,200 from the 
two-night production were donated to the Dauphin General 
Hospital Chapel Fund. In early May, SonLife produced a 
Dramatic Coffee House. The night consisted of a presenta- 
tion of four short sketches, ‘‘The Scavenger Hunt’’ and des- 
sert and beverages. 

The coffee house was a success, but not because there 
were no failures. The youth spent an hour preparing choco- 
late mud pie for dessert. When serving time came they dis- 
covered that the ice cream was not frozen. They scurried to 
find enough bowls for serving. That episode could have left 
the group feeling the evening had failed, but instead they re- 
lied on ingenuity, their sense of humour and support from 
the audience. They discovered together that success does 
not happen without failures. 

Only one of the SonLife leaders has had any formal edu- 
cation in drama. All three have developed their talent 
through hands-on experience, watching productions, at- 
tending workshops, getting involved in amateur theatre and 
using their imagination. Working at something never com- 
pletes the learning process, it just develops it further so 
higher goals can be attained. Involvement and interest in 
drama does not have to start at an early age. Some adults at 
St. James Presbyterian Church in Dauphin just tried their 
hand at drama this year. They did not know it could be so 
much fun or that they had any talent. 

Many people who pick up the script of ““The Scavenger 
Hunt’’ will not recognize it as the play they saw at Con- 


gress. That is because many people had input-into the final | 


product. The first step in that process came from Dale Mc- 
Millan, who had the sense of adventure and vision to ask 
herself and others if it could be done. Dr. George Vais, 
Chairman of Congress Committee, believed in the lead- 
ership. He was familiar with the group’s journey and be- 
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lieved they had something to offer to Congress. Bonnie 
Zimmer adapted the script to accommodate the number of 
people in the youth group. Reg. McMillan, with a keen eye 
and ear for technical areas, produced the sound track and 
made practical contributions. To assist the three leaders 
many other extras were added, to work in costuming and 
props, blocking (movement and position on stage), and de- 
velopment of characters. There was another aspect that 
made this production individual: the actors. Each developed 
the character they were portraying, using their own imagi- 
nation and input from their leaders. Good drama involves 
adding those little touches that nobody notices — unless 
they are missing. 


Sui plays are hard to find, because most plays are 
written for a particular group, on a topic that was rele- 
vant at the time. There are good plays, but reading a great 
many is the only way to find them. Recommendations are 
helpful, but setting aside time to read scripts is essential. 
SonLife leaders have read a lot of plays that seemed inap- 
propriate before they arrived at plays that suited their group. 
They have a distinct advantage — that Bonnie Zimmer can 
write, adapt and create scripts. She created a short skit using 
doctor jokes for SonLife. After their presentation to Con- 
gress, they visited the mother of one of the young people in 
her hospital room in Winnipeg and presented that skit. It 
was not ‘Christian’ drama, but they brought a Christian 
message and the gift of laughter to her. 

One aspect of drama that is often overlooked is that of 
copyright and royalties. Scripts are expensive. SonLife 
overcame this difficulty by using some of the proceeds from 
their coffee house to cover the cost of scripts. It is important 
for congregations to consider a budget to help support their 
youth group even if the group raises some of their own 
funds. 

The congregation can assist and support the youth group 
in other areas as well. SonLife has support from the mem- 
bers of the congregation in encouragement and financial 
support. Another means of support and contribution by 
adults has been that of taking turns babysitting during meet- 
ing and rehearsal time. For adult leaders with young chil- 
dren this contribution is invaluable. : 

SonLife has learned about commitment this last year. 
Quality is only achieved by practising together. These youth 
are involved in many sports and organizations. It has been 
necessary to plan far enough ahead that they can commit 
themselves to the rehearsal times. Assessing meeting times 
annually helps to accommodate everyone. At present, 4:00 
to 5:30 p.m. on a weekday is the best time to meet. This 
spring, every group member signed a contract, agreeing to 
be involved in rehearsals, in preparation, in the production 
and in clean up for the coffee house. If the expectations are 
outlined the understanding and commitment are more cer- 


__ tain. This system was successful and SonLife will probably 


implement it again for the next project. 

For every project there are numerous responsibilities. 
Delegating responsibilities to leaders and youth is impor- 
tant, especially for the leader’s sanity. When each person 
has a job everything gets done and the youth become aware 
of what needs to be done. 


‘Ts key to SonLife’s success is that the leaders have 
been willing to share their enthusiasm, talents, and vi- 
sion. As a result, the group has explored various possibili- 
ties, interests and goals. Every group, no matter what the 
size, can learn to adapt and develop what they do well to 
enhance the life of the church. 

So where does SonLife go from here? Congress ’87 was 
a wonderful experience, but we asked ourselves this ques- 
tion after “‘The Best Christmas Pageant Ever.’’ It is impor- 
tant to keep asking that question and searching for an an- 
swer. In the midst of all the work it is important to make 
time for study, discussion and understanding. If that aspect 
of the programme ceases, the purpose and message can not 
survive. SonLife will continue to grow and change as long 
as they plan and dream and work and keep the SON in their 


life. 
O 


\llustration: Bev Cooper 


“If God made everything in the world, 
he must live in Japan.” 


Dale McMillan is a member of St. James Pres- 
byterian Church in Dauphin, Manitoba, and one 
of three SonLife leaders. 
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EACHING 
COMPARATIVE 


RELIGION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


by Robert Burnett 
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| order to prepare an article on the teaching 
of comparative religion in the schools, it 
has been necessary to investigate what 1s currently 
being done (in very general terms, and based on 
readings, not firsthand experience or knowledge), 
what is not being done (based on firsthand experi- 
ence and knowledge), the possible reasons why it 
is not being done, and what could/should be 
done, using as a justification two things: the edu- 
cation of the whole child and, especially in Toron- 
to and other urban centres, the fact of a multicul- 
tural society. 


Ti booklet Three Approaches to Religious Education, 
published by the Ontario Institute of Studies in Educa- 
tion in 1972, describes an historical approach, an issue- 
centred approach, and a course in mythology and symbol- 
ism. 

Concerning the historical approach, Malcolm Mitchell 
States, “*. . . Then, as the course develops, we should al- 
ways be clear about what statements can be made on the ba- 
sis of historical evidence and to what varying degrees we 
can have confidence in these statements. . . . What as tea- 
chers we must not do is commit ourselves on such religious 
questions as whether God willed that the Hebrew people kill 
their enemies or whether God exists. These are questions of 
religious belief. I see the teacher’s task as one of raising 
such questions and pointing out the answers that have been 
given in the past . . . the teacher should never impose his/ 


her beliefs on the students. It is not his/her answers they 
want but their own.”’ 

Concerning the issue-centred approach, Gailand Mac- 
Queen states, “‘There are certain experiences that are vir- 
tually universal: birth, coming of age, sex, death, sickness 
and suffering . . . One way to study the questions raised by 
ultimate issues is to examine the kinds of answers that have 
been given in the past and that are being given in the pre- 
sent, and so the subject cuts across several disciplines.”’ 

Concerning the course in mythology and symbolism, Ma- 
rina Bieler states, ‘‘I myself have found that the study of 
mythology and symbolism provides a wider scope for an in- 
troduction to questions of personal and cultural depth. It al- 
lows one to study areas that are basic to all religious thought 
but also touch on philosophical, psychological, and anthro- 
pological questions.”’ 

Space does not permit a full debate on the positive and 
negative aspects of these approaches and the statements 
made about each of them. Certainly they all contain both 
positive and negative elements: they all attempt to break 
through barriers which divide people of different races, 
creeds, and cultures, and they encourage teachers to be con- 
scious of and in touch with their own beliefs. What seems to 
be lacking in all of them is a consideration of faith: a deep, 
personal belief in something or someone, which cannot be 
seen nor entirely proven. 

In the booklet Religious Education Belongs In The Public 
Schools, papers from a national conference (Toronto, 1984) 
on this subject have been published. On page 11, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: ‘*. . . we summarized our belief 
as follows: ‘religious education ought to be part of the Pub- 
lic School Curriculum for educational, cultural, and heri- 
tage reasons; it should develop an understanding of religion, 
increase sensitivity to the sacred, and contribute to personal 
integration, moral awareness, and social responsibility.’ °’ 
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Teaching comparative religion . 
continued from previous page 


Ro education is a fact of life in the separate and 
religiously-oriented schools of Ontario, and in other 
provinces as well. It is a fact of life in some public high 
schools; however, religious education, as such, in the pub- 
lic, elementary schools is largely non-existent. Certainly 
some teachers read Bible stories to their class on a daily ba- 
sis, some schools and boards make The Lord’s Prayer and 
Bible reading a part of their opening exercises, and the To- 
ronto Board has prepared a booklet of prayers, thoughts, 
and readings from various religions, for use in its schools, 
all of which are commendable efforts, for a variety of rea- 
sons. But too often these are done/used quickly, with little 
or no open-ended/open-minded discussion afterwards. At 
the same time, government agencies are promoting multi- 
culturalism. Can we not enrich our lives by encouraging 
programmes through which every child has, on a regular ba- 
sis, both formal and informal opportunities at school to be- 
come more in touch with his/her own cultural/religious be- 
liefs and those of others? Certainly some of these opportuni- 
ties exist already through the fact of being in culturally 
mixed classrooms and participating in heritage week/month 
and social studies programmes, but if we are not exposing 
children to the religious beliefs and practices of others, and 
examining more fully our own, especially as they deal with 
the great questions of life, death, and growing up within a 
local or global society, then we are not doing as complete a 
job as we might. 

People, we know, want education to be ‘relevant’ for the 
modern world. That is, children should be able to do some- 
thing useful and practical after spending so many years in 
school. It is forgotten sometimes, however, that some of the 
greatest talents for doing are those which stem from the hu- 
manistic side of life and which cannot be easily seen, mea- 
sured, or marked, e.g., the talents of a parent/counsellor/ 
teacher/minister, whose effect on someone may occur slow- 
ly over long periods or may change and mature over time. 

The proverbial pendulum in education swings, it would 
seem, from extreme to extreme, from the so-called *‘artsy”’ 
to the ‘“‘practical.’’ Rarely, if ever, does it stop in the ideal 
middle. 

In the April 01/86 issue of the NEWSletter of the Ontario 
Public School Teachers’ Federation, Roy Godber, a doctor- 
al candidate at O.1.S.E. states, ‘‘A recent article in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post noted: ‘As the trend toward private edu- 
cation increases, the Christian schools are the fastest grow- 
ing in the country, and they’re shaping the minds and lives 
of nearly one million Americans.’ ’’ Is it true that what 
America did yesterday Canada may do tomorrow? If so, we 
need to do some serious thinking, without delay. It is en- 
tirely possible that large numbers of Canadian parents may 
turn to/demand private, religious schools. Such a move 
would no doubt come after years of alleged and perhaps 
misguided frustration/disillusionment with the public school 
system. Large numbers of public school teachers could be- 
come redundant, and those who remained could run the risk 
of severe stress and depression, given the fact that large seg- 
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ments of the population appeared to be against them. The 
public schools are, by their very nature, a reflection of our 
multi-cultural society: our classrooms are made up of chil- 
dren who bring many gifts, talents, and as well their cul- 
tures and creeds. If it is true that an individual cannot be 
separated from his/her culture/creed, and if our graduates 
are to become knowledgeable and tolerant of others, so that 
they may become responsible members of a multi-cultural 
society, then it would seem highly desirable to have com- 
parative religion courses coupled with the existing social 
studies/history/geography programmes, in the public 
schools. These sorts of programmes could go a long way to 
encouraging a society in which other peoples and their cul- 
tural and religious practices are not feared, ignored, or ridi- 
culed, simply because sincere and sustained efforts may not 
have been made to learn about them. Schools are, and 
should be, in the business of exposing children to as many 
ideas, philosophies, religions, cultures, issues, as possible, 
and allowing them to work through them, at their own level 
of cognitive development, with a specially trained teacher/ 
professional, who is in touch and comfortable with his/her 
ideas, feelings, and beliefs, and who is truly open-minded 
and tolerant. Learning about the cultural and religious be- 
liefs of others should be a lifelong process, which should 
become a more visible part of public school life. We must 
become truly more process oriented, rather than product 
oriented, even though we do work with a product in mind: a 
knowledgeable, literate, open-minded, and tolerant child 
graduating from our grade/school. 


M personal feeling, as an elementary school teach- 
Ve in Metropolitan Toronto, where most if not all 

classes are racially and culturally mixed, and 
where, as elsewhere in North American schools, the em- 
phasis is on the development of the whole child, is that there 
is a place for comparative religious education in the public 
schools of Ontario, both elementary and secondary. Such 
programmes would contain elements of the historical/philo- 
sophical . . ., and would deal with faith and the burning is- 
sues of the day (and of the past) which touch all people re- 
gardless of race or culture. Such programmes would be 
planned and taught by teachers who have been trained in the 
art of understanding their own beliefs/feelings and so do not 
impose them on others nor permit them to cause temporary 
loss of hearing or sight when talking to others who may not 
see things the same way as the teacher. A defensive teacher 
of religious education, or one who imposes his/her will/be- 
liefs on the students will not do much, in all likelihood, to 
further such programmes. 

As well, the general public must be educated as to why 
such programmes have a place in the schools and be invited 
to provide input. Quoting Roy Godber again, from the same 
issue of the above-mentioned newsletter, the statement is 
made that, ‘‘One of the strengths of religious schools is the 
commitment and involvement of parents.”’ It is to be hoped 
that given the opportunity, parents would welcome the 
chance to provide input for the planning and implementa- 
tion of sound comparative religious education programmes, 
for the public schools; programmes which would be taught) 
by specially trained teachers, as suggested above, and’ 


hich would deal with faith, and seek to develop an under- 
anding of many religions, cultures, and people. This kind 
‘religious education programme is essential if we are to 
roid witnessing a possible exodus from the public schools, 
| private, religious schools where the scope may be too 
wrow to provide overall, and in-depth comparative reli- 
ous education to the culturally mixed children in Ontario, 
ipecially in Metropolitan Toronto. 


A good beginning has already been made in this direc- 
. Ation through the Ministry of Education in the form of 
ilues education programmes. In the Ministry of Education 
ycument /ssues and Direction . . . (1980), some of the 
yals of education are stated, and all of them have to do 
ith values/religious education, according to the way in 
hich the term ‘religious education’ has been described 
roughout this paper: 
— a feeling of self-worth; 
— an acceptance of personal responsibility in socie- 
ty at the local, national, and international levels; 
— esteem for the customs, cultures, and beliefs of a 
wide variety of societal groups; 
— respect for the environment and a commitment to 
the wise use of resources; 
— values related to personal, ethical, and religious 
beliefs and the common welfare of society. 
I believe that values education programmes in K-Gr. 6 
hools, should be the starting point for a larger programme 
‘comparative religious education in grades 7-12, with all 
‘the programmes offering lessons/situations in which the 
pic/issue is: 
— compassion 
— patience 
— respect for others 
— self-discipline 
— peace 
— co-operation 
— responsibility . . . (Ministry document Personal 
and Societal Values, 1983). 
If our goal as educators is to foster understanding and tol- 
ance in a multicultural society and to aid in the devel- 
ment of the whole child, then there is a place for compar- 
ive religious education in the schools. 
For everyone’s sake (children, parents, teachers, boards), 
id for the reasons stated in this paper, may we all work to- 
ther, in a spirit of tolerance and understanding, and with a 
indset which says that all people are unique individuals 
ith something positive to contribute, to make such pro- 
ammes a reality as soon as possible. 


O 


*, Burnett is an elementary school teacher in 
tro Toronto, and a member of Knox Church, 
sincourt, Ontario. 
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Lord send the light 


Send the kind of light 

that lures both men and cherubim — 
the stuff that strikes dead 

the beast in each of us 

and lets the Bible read 

like the Sunday News Tribune. 


Send us testaments of wing and stone, 
the kind of fire that lights the rain, 
drapes itself in doves, 

makes white the blight 

growing like a wound 

in each of us. 


Send us tongues of holy fire, 

small miracles to tease us, 

magic enough to keep us breathing. 
Illuminate everything that sings — 
until death itself 

begins to glow in the dark. 


Frederick Zydek 
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KERYG 


An adult Christian 


education programme 
that works! 


by Lena McPhail 


Pers come from many walks in life, different back- 
grounds, a variety of careers and so forth. Yet, within the 
Church we all have a common desire and interest — to under- 
stand God and his Word more clearly! 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, along with 16 other Presbyte- 
rian congregations, has embarked on a 
thematic study of the Bible called 
KERYGMA. In early 1986, The Keryg- 
ma Programme was introduced in the 
Calgary area. As a result, the session 
of St. Andrew’s approved the use of 
the materials for adult Bible study. A 
committee was established to develop 
plans for implementing Kerygma. In- 
formation was made available to the 
congregation through bulletin inserts, 
posters and our newsletter. As well, 
information tables were set up prior to 
registration, so that people could 
browse through the material. By the 
time we were ready to start in October, 
1986, 51 people had signed up. By the 
end of the month, 80 adults were in- 
volved in four groups, meeting on 


Sunday mornings, Sunday evenings, 
Tuesday mornings and Thursday eve- 
nings. Recently a fifth group has been 
started, meeting on Wednesday and/or 
Sunday evenings, with an additional 
14 people registered. 


A “whole-Bible” approach 


Kerygma has a unique approach to 
the Bible, using themes which give it a 
‘‘whole-Bible’’ grasp, rather than a 
‘‘piecemeal’’ study. Each of the theme 
titles says something about “‘God’’ 
and ‘‘people,’’ for interaction between 
God and people is pervasive in the lit- 
erature that makes up the Bible, e.g., 
‘‘God is Faithful To His People,’’ 
‘*God’s People Live in the World.”’ 

There are ten themes in number and 
each theme is divided into three or four 
parts. The first theme, called “*‘God 
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Saves His People,’’ took us through 
the Exodus, the deliverance after Exo- 
dus, God’s saving act in Jesus Christ 
and the deliverance of the Church. 
Many of us grew up with familiar 
Bible readings from childhood and yet 
somehow missed the total picture of 
the Old and New Testaments. As we, 
during the Bible study, gradually 
worked through the Bible on the dif- 
ferent themes, we broadened and 
deepened our grasp of the scriptures 
section by section and as a whole. 
Considerable parts were learned and_ 
we had to decide how much time we 
wanted to spend studying and mem- 
orizing. A greater knowledge of the 
Bible has been reached and the signifi- 
cance of events and people realized. 
Zeroing in on certain verses, even 
words, gave greater depth and insight 
to the participants. So much so, that 
we sometimes felt more time could be 
spent discussing questions — that 
cropped up, details that really made us 
think and made us aware of how much 
God is present today in all of our lives. | 


How can we apply the old traditions 
and beliefs of the Hebrew people to- 
day? Were the stories, passed on from 
one generation to the next, only camp- 
fire stories? The Hebrew people put 
God alone as the force behind their ori- 
gins. We now study how God contin- 
ually led and cared for his people 
through people inspired by him — 
leaders like Abraham, Moses, the 
prophets, etc., until finally the greatest 
teacher and leader, God’s own son Je- 
sus Christ, emerges in the New Testa- 
ment. No longer are the Hebrew peo- 
ple the chosen ones. Now through Je- 
sus Christ all people can be saved. 
God’s covenant is no longer a cove- 
nant carved on stone, but a covenant 
inscribed on the hearts of human be- 
ings. 

Much historical information has 
also been part of the study. To realize 
how people of the Old Testament 
thought and therefore reacted and 
acted in the way they did, has for 
many of us narrowed the time gap be- 
tween us and them. 

The name chosen for the pro- 
gramme implies that the study task is 
not done until contemporary meaning 
is addressed. KERYGMA is a word 
from the Greek language, which refers 
to the message that is proclaimed. We 
believe that message is still proclaimed 
to us and therefore people must seek to 
know its meaning today. 

We asked Marinus Hus, a member 
of our congregation who shares in the 
leadership of one of our groups, to 
give us his thoughts about The Keryg- 
ma Programme. He felt that, through 
its content and thoroughness and 
through the positive promotion of it, a 
very significant number of people re- 


-newed their commitment to the study 


of the Bible. It also meant that the 
leaders had to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly for each session as the theme 
approach provides a change of pace 
and topic. He also feels that the pro- 
gramme provided a natural structure 
for the shared leadership, as the lead- 


ers alternate as each new theme be- 


gins. The Resource Book provides an 
abundance of resource and instructio- 


nal material which is very easy to use. 


The Kerygma approach is different 


from many other biblical studies, 
which tend often to dwell on the New 


Some of St. Andrew's members 


studying The Kerygma Programme. 


Testament. Kerygma takes a theme 
and starts it in the Old Testament and 
works through to the New Testament. 
Marinus feels that there is a real need 
for the leader to work a link to our per- 
sonal lives into the study; without that 
link the study would not meet its goal. 


Growth and renewal 

After the introduction and the first 
three themes of Kerygma had been 
completed at St. Andrew’s, we pro- 
vided time for reactions and thoughts 
about the programme from the partici- 
pants. One thing everyone agreed 
upon was the fact that this is a Bible 
study that makes you think, gets you 
involved through preparation and dis- 
cussions. As someone said, “‘I feel I 
need to learn how to THINK while 
studying.”’ 

For most people it is an experience 
of growth and renewal, of knowledge 
which they have never experienced be- 
fore. Even if most of us have attended 
Sunday School and church services 
from a very young age, and consider 
ourselves to be quite knowledgeable 
when it comes to the Old and New 
Testaments, we found out that we 
were deluding ourselves. So much 
more is still to be learned! How may 
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Jesus’ teachings about law and righ- 
teousness influence your life? In what 
ways does Christian faith impel believ- 
ers to social action? 

The Kerygma Programme has raised 
many questions, caused many doubts. 
We hope that these questions will be 
answered and the doubts erased as we 
get further into the programme. 

As one of our group members has 
said, ‘‘What wonderful news. . . after 
studying we can appreciate so much 
more all the struggles that those early 
Christians (and later ones, too) suf- 
fered in their goal to spread the good 
news to others. Nothing could stop 
them — not even death. This study has 
encouraged us all to dig deeper — to 
seek that little ‘extra’ knowledge that 
helps explain events more clearly. We 
look forward to continuing the study.”’ 


Lena McPhail is a 
member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, and 
Editor of the congre- 
gational _ newsletter 
‘“‘News From _ the 
Pews.”” 
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Who cares about 


Some time ago, Dr. Alister Mason 
submitted a multi-part feature on the 
crisis in Christian education as it re- 
lated to the Church School (or Sunday 
School). 

For various reasons, space being 
pre-eminent, the features were not 
used, 

Dr. Mason’s letter to the editor 
following immediately 15 an accurate 
precis of his first article. The second 
part of the original series follows the 
letter. 

JRD 


Part Il 


by Alister K. Mason 


Who cares about our Church Schools? 


I was disappointed not to see, in the 
report on the 113th General Assembly 
in the July/August issue of The Re- 
cord, any mention of concern about 
the continuing decline in numbers of 
Church School students in our congre- 
gations. Did the commissioners not 
know that enrolment has plunged from 
52,000 to 36,000 in the past ten years 
— or did they not care? 

An analysis of Church School statis- 
tics over a longer period — since the 
early sixties — is even more dispirit- 
ing. In 1963 there were 108,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1,021 . Church 
Schools; average enrolment was 106. 
Twenty years later there were 911 
Church Schools, with an average en- 
rolment of 49. While the minimum 
size for an effective Church School de- 
pends on many factors, it is clearly 
easier for students to develop a sense 
of community if there are others of the 
same age with whom to relate and 
have fun. A Church School with just 
two boys and two girls of each age up 
to 15 will have 60 students, but seven 
of every ten Church Schools are now 
smaller than that. 


How many Church School students 
should we have? Logic suggests that, 
within the ‘‘Presbyterian commu- 
nity,’’ there should be the same pro- 
portion of children as in the Canadian 
population as a whole. The ‘‘Presbyte- 
rian community’? — members, adher- 
ents and Church School students — 
now approximates 250,000, with the 
students comprising 14.2 per cent of 
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this number. For the Canadian popula- 
tion the percentage up to age 15 is 21.3 
per cent — 7.1 per cent higher. The 
same percentage in our Churcl 
Schools would mean a total enrolmen' 
of 53,000 - 17,000 more than at pre 
sent. 

But even if there were a miraculou: 
increase of 17,000, would that be suf 
ficient to sustain our overall mem 
bership in the future? No, because s¢ 
many Church School students do no 
proceed to confirmation, and in du 
course drift away from the Church. / 
few return later; statistics show tha 
most do not. We need far more stu 
dents today to warrant any expectatiol 
of maintaining our adult numbers to 
morrow. 

Numbers aren’t everything. B: 
themselves, they prove little; they sa 
nothing about the commitment an 
spirit of the remaining students. Bu 
can we, in Christ’s name, blithely ac 
cept such alarming decreases? On th 
contrary, did he not commission us t 
reach out to those who have yet to heg 
the good news? 

Perhaps the commissioners to th 
114th General Assembly will sho 
more leadership on this vital issue tha 
those at the 113th appear to have done 

Alister K. Maso 


yur Church schools? 


The session and the Church School 

There is no quick or easy way to reverse a significant de- 
cline in a Church School’s numbers — particularly a decline 
of the magnitude suffered by all too many of our Church 
Schools during the past 25 years. Some, perhaps many, of 
the Church Schools will also have experienced a discourag- 
ing decline in spirit. Hiring a Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, adopting a new curriculum, or having the Church 
School meet at a different time, may all help, but major im- 
provements are most likely to result from the sustained ef- 
forts of a number of committed people — elders, teachers, 
parents and minister — over a number of years. 

This article focuses on the role of the elders in relation to 
the Church School, considering both the session’s responsi- 
bility and some way in which it can help. 


The session’s responsibility 
Until 1984, the chapter on ‘‘The Kirk Session’’ in The 

Book of Forms included the following three paragraphs (ref- 

erring to the Church School as the ‘‘Sabbath School’’): 
1. The duty of bringing up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord naturally and nec- 
essarily devolves upon parents; but it is the duty of the 
Session to see that parents attend to this, and to aid 
them in the work by instituting one or more Sabbath 
Schools, in which the youth of the Church may col- 
lectively receive instruction in the Holy Scriptures, 
and in Christian doctrine and duty. It is also their duty 
to gather into the Sabbath School all children and 
young people within reach who are not attending 
some school. (Minutes, 1904) 
2. The Sabbath School is under the care and subject 
to the direction of the Session, which should take a 
particular interest in it, and use means to promote its 
efficiency by visitation and otherwise. (Minutes, 
1900) The superintendent, teachers and officers are 
appointed and hold office as the Session may from 
time to time direct. 
3. It is the duty of the Session to set before the young 
people under its care the obligation implied in their 
having been baptized, and the claim which the Sa- 


viour has upon them to make public profession of His 
Name. 


In 1984 these paragraphs were replaced with the follow- 

ing, under the heading ‘‘Christian Education’’: 
The session is responsible for providing for the pro- 
gramme of Christian education for persons of all ages 
in order that they may be confronted by the Gospel, 
may grow in faith, participate in the life of the Chris- 
tian community, and be active witnesses to Christ in 
the world. 
112.1 The session is responsible for the administra- 
tion, Oversight, support and evaluation of the total 
Christian education programme of the congregation 
within the confessed doctrine of the Church as set 
forth in the preamble to the ordination questions, 
(section 409). 
112.2 The session is responsible for ensuring the ed- 
ucation of the entire congregation in its witness to the 
local community and in its mission to the world and 
for encouraging members both individually and cor- 
porately to share the Gospel with others. 
112.3 The session is responsible for the recruitment, 
appointment, training, and support of teachers and 
leaders, the selection and approval of resource materi- 
als and programmes which will be used in Christian 
education. 
112.4 The session is responsible for setting before 
the persons under its care the obligations implied in 
their having been baptized, the claim which the Sa- 
viour has upon them to make public profession of His 
name, and for providing opportunities for instruction 
in preparation for that public profession. 
112.5 The session is responsible for providing in- 
struction for persons requesting the Sacrament of 
Baptism for themselves, their children or their wards. 
112.6 The session is responsible for the support of 
parents in the nurture of their children in the Christian 
faith by encouraging Christian family living, and by 
providing organized opportunities for their children 
within the structure of the educational programme. 

Here there is no specific reference to Church Schools, but 
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Who cares about our church schools? 
continued from previous page 


rather to ‘‘a programme of Christian education for persons 
of all ages.’’ Few congregations have, or are trying to ar- 
range, such a programme, but the common arrangement of 
a Church School which provides for students’ Christian ed- 
ucation until their early or mid-teens will be assumed here. 
These excerpts from The Book of Forms make it clear that 
the Church School is a session responsibility. The earlier 
wording referred also to the duty to encourage “‘all children 
and young people within reach’’ to attend; the revisions 
have a more general directive under the *‘Stewardship and 
Mission’’ heading: 
113.3 The session will arrange for outreach to chil- 
dren, youth and adults in the community by encourag- 
ing them to participate in worship and programmes of 
education and fellowship, and by inviting them to ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

How can the session help? 

How can the session best help the Church School, and 
thereby fulfil its responsibility? The following suggestions, 
based on discussions with elders and teachers from congre- 
gations of diverse sizes, are possibilities. 

1. Help with staffing 

(a) Asa body, the session can: 
— Pray for the teachers. 
— Give the teachers public recognition, at least 
once each term; commission them at the start of 
the academic year. 
— Regard vacancies in the staff as a priority de- 
mand on the congregation’s talents. 
— Arrange for periodic training, and for appro- 
priate reference materials. (Has each teacher ac- 
cess to a concordance and a Bible atlas?) 
— See that the curriculum is the most appropri- 
ate, in light of the students’ needs and the teach- 
ers’ talents. 
— Do their best to provide: an adequate place for 
each class to meet; visual aids; storage space; and 
other physical facilities. 

(b) As individuals, elders can: 
— Pray for the teachers whom they know, and 
offer words of support and encouragement. 
— In visiting the parents of Church School stu- 
dents, stress the importance of weekly attendance 
from an early age. 
— Bring vacancies in the staff to the attention of 
those with the talent to teach. 

2. Help regarding students and their parents 

(a) As a body, the session can: 
— Pray for the students and their parents. 
— Consider honouring students for such matters 
as class participation, bringing friends, atten- 
dance and memory work. 
— Consider ways of making the students feel 
more at home in church services, and of their par- 
ticipating in a meaningful way. 
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— Assess whether the Sunday schedule recogniz- 
es the needs and demands of families with chil- 
dren. 
— Invite special speakers who have the gift of 
being able to inspire children and young people. 
— Arrange lectures, movies and discussion 
groups for parents on the responsibilities of being 
Christian parents, and of fulfilling Baptismal 
vows; also educate the congregation on the impli- 
cation of the vow taken by all members — expli- 
citly or implicitly — at the time of each Baptism. 
(b) As individuals, elders can: 
— Pray for those students and parents who are in 
his or her district. 
— In visiting, try to get to know the children — 
visit when they are at home and awake, and visit 
regularly. (Students will feel more at home in the 
church if they know some adults.) Try also to 
chat with them at other times, such as at congre- 
gational events. 
3. Outreach 
The session has a duty to try to draw in children 
and youth from the neighbourhood. But even if there 
were no such duty there are very practical reasons for 
doing so: larger classes often make it easier for the 
teachers to generate enthusiasm, and increase the 
likelihood of students making friends from among 
their peers. There are many possibilities: “Bring a 
Friend’’ days, door-to-door visitations, advertise- 
ments in local newspapers, an ‘‘Open House’’ for 
people who live near the church, flyers delivered to 
homes within a selected radius, and so on. 


Example for the parents 

If the session takes steps such as those set out above, par- 
ents of Church School students are more likely to view the 
Church School programme as being of vital importance. 
With this perception they will give matters relating to ita 
higher priority: on Sundays they may ask Mary and Mark 
what they learned today; they may encourage them with 
homework assignments, or with personal devotions; they 
may volunteer to assist the teachers in various ways; and 
they may reassess their own levels of involvement and 
Christian commitment. 

Should significant numbers of parents come to see spiri- 
tual growth as important as intellectual growth, physical 
growth, or social growth, surely the Church School will 
grow, both in numbers and in spirit? g 


Dr. Mason is a Church School Superintendent at 
Glenview Church, Toronto, and a partner in the 
Toronto office of Deloitte Haskins & Sells, 
Chartered Accountants. 


On Communion, and compensation 


When my brother and sister-in- 
law were married, Communion 
was offered to the wedding guests, 
and much to the embarrassment of 
the couple, only a very few people 
from the 150 in attendance re- 
ceived Communion. Is there some 
way to alter the wording of the in- 
vitation to Communion so that it 
leaves no thought in one’s mind 
that it is something that is re- 
quired? 


You may be asking your question 
of the wrong person since I have nev- 
er served Communion at a wedding 
service. I have attended such services 
and felt ‘*left out’’ when the Commu- 
nion was restricted to the couple and 
their witnesses. In essence it became 
a private Communion within a public 
act of worship to God. This offends 
my understanding of what Commu- 
nion is all about. 

I am somewhat at a loss on how to 
deal with your question since I do not 
know to which words of invitation 
you refer. Clergy today use all sorts 
of different ‘‘invitations’’ but the one 
found in the Book of Common Order 
(1964) makes quite clear that all who 
‘‘in sorrow of heart labour under the 
burden of their sins’’ and seek new 
life in Christ, are invited and encour- 
aged to come to the Supper of the 
Lord. It also stresses that the Table is 
open to all who are members in full 
communion with any branch of 
Christ’s Church. All such are invited 
and none is required to participate if 
they are not so inclined. 

1 do not feel that Communion 
should be served at a wedding service 
unless it is agreed to by the session, 
which is satisfied that at this partic- 
ular service the Church is truly gath- 
ered. In most wedding services in my 
experience, the majority of those at- 
tending are family and friends of the 
bride and groom, people with wide- 
ly-varied religious convictions and 
frequently no such convictions at all. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


To serve Communion in such cir- 
cumstances is, to my way of think- 
ing, not appropriate. 


In addition, I would appreciate 
knowing whether or not it is per- 
missible for the widely-used grape 
juice to be substituted with wine in 
the serving of the sacrament while 
children are in attendance at the 
wedding. 


It appears that a considerable num- 
ber of congregations now allow chil- 
dren to participate in Communion. 
(Ed. note: This answer was written 
before the 113th General Assembly 
and the recommendation that chil- 
dren ‘‘of faith’’ be allowed to partici- 
pate in Holy Communion.) | have no 
idea whether grape juice or sacra- 
mental wine is used in such services. 


. . refer to the 
session. . . and 


abide by its 
decision. 


It all depends on the local custom and 
tradition. The final decision on this 
matter lies with the session, and I 
have no doubt that there are some 
congregations where wine is used 
even when children are present and 
partake. I personally doubt very 
much whether consuming a_ very 
small amount of sacramental wine 
with very low alcohol content will 
have any ill effects on them. There is 
probably as much alcohol in a liquid 
cough medicine as there is in Com- 
munion wine. In all of this, however, 
you must refer to the session of your 
local congregation and abide by its 
decision. 


Is it mandatory for a congrega- 
tion to raise the stipend when they 
are deeply in debt and apparently 
have no monies available? 

Every congregation must meet the 
minimum stipend schedule set an- 
nually by the General Assembly. In 
1987 the minimum stipend for a re- 
cent graduate is $15,741, plus basic 
travel allowance of $3,100, manse, 
utilities, extended health and dental 
coverage as well as $400 annually for 
continuing education. There are an- 
nual increments of $401 per year of 
service up to ten years. 

Congregations need to realize that 
these are minimum stipends, and of- 
ten presbyteries set somewhat higher 
basic stipends than those of General 
Assembly. The basic presbytery rate 
is applicable to all self-supporting 
congregations. 

In addition, many congregations 
consider the work-load involved for 
their own minister. As in other areas 
of life, extra responsibilities in the 
church are recognized by larger sti- 
pends. 

If there is no money available to 
raise the stipend up to minimum rates 
set by General Assembly, the congre- 
gation may have to petition the pres- 
bytery to request a grant from the 
Board of World Mission. If the con- 
gregation wishes to remain self-sup- 
porting it may need to dig more deep- 
ly into its financial resources to cover 
the required amount. If the congrega- 
tion has a stipend that is well above 
the minimum but cannot at this time 
raise sufficient funds to increase it, 
then the matter may have to be dis- 
cussed with the pastor to see if he or 
she is able to absorb a shortfall in in- 
come in the coming year. This should 
be a last resort after all other options 
are considered. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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Overlooked songs 


Record reviews tend to focus on 
entire albums, and in the process 
many individual songs are often 
overlooked. As a change of pace, I 
would like to focus attention on seve- 
ral songs which have impressed me 
over the past year. 

Yes, I know it’s an old song. But 
Bruce Springsteen’s rendition of 
‘*This Land is Your Land’’ from his 
album Bruce Springsteen & the E. 
Street Band Live, breathes new life 
into the Woody Guthrie classic. For 
those of us who grew up singing this 
song, up-tempo and around camp- 
fires, with little thought as to the 
meaning of the song, Springsteen’s 
version is little short of a revelation. 
Introducing it as an ‘‘angry song,”’ 
an answer to “‘Irving Berlin who 
wrote ‘God Bless America’,’’ he 
launches into the song with an almost 
mournful harmonica wail. Spring- 
steen sings slowly, but with great 
passion and intensity. Accompanied 
at first only by a guitar, the song 
builds to a powerful climax in the fi- 
nal chorus. It makes one consider the 
song afresh, wondering what exactly 
it was that Woody Guthrie was trying 
to tell us. Bruce Springsteen has a 
way of taking songs which people as- 
sume are patriotic, and reshaping 
them into words of dissent as relevant 
to the present as they were when 
written. 

Paul Simon has garnered much 
attention through his use of African 
rhythms and sounds on his Grace- 
land album. Peter Gabriel’s ‘‘In 
Your Eyes’’ demonstrates what hap- 
pens when such experiments reach 
fruition. It is a perfect fusion of 
Western and African sounds, so well 
done that one almost misses the 
achievement. At one and the same 
time both very melodic and rhyth- 
mic, it is a song about loneliness: 
‘love, I get so lost, sometimes/ days 
pass and this emptiness fills my 
heart/ when I want to run away/ | 
drive off in my car/ but whichever 
way I go/ I come back to the place 
you are.’’ Fulfilment is found ‘‘in 
your eyes,’ in the eyes of the person 
one loves. The song ends with some 


Music 


. . . Bragg has 
built a strong 
_ reputation both 
as asongwriter . 
and as a 
political activist. 


Billy Bragg 


amazing singing by Youssou N’dour 
of Senegal, bringing the piece to a 
joyful ending. 

The name Billy Bragg is hardly a 
household word. Yet, Bragg has built 
a strong reputation both as a song- 
writer — his ‘‘New England’’ proba- 
bly the best-known of his works — 
and as a political activist. He is a so- 
cialist and makes no bones about it, 
singing songs like ‘‘There is power in 
a union’’ and an updated version of 
‘*Which side are you on.’’ This per- 
spective allows him fresh insights 
into the problems of life in Britain, 
and this can be seen in particular in 
‘‘Homefront.’’ In one verse he 
writes: ‘‘Mother shakes her head and 
reads aloud from the newspaper/As 
Father puts another lock on the door/ 
And reflects upon the violent times 
that we are living in/ While chatting 
to the wife beater next door.’’ He 
questions the cost of passing down as 
a creed, ‘“‘Anything for the quiet 
life.” 
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Stuart Macdonald is the minister at Centreville 


Photo courtesy: PolyGram Records Ltd. 


Another much-neglected band is 
Wales’ The Alarm. Their last album 
Strength included ‘*Walk Forever 
By My Side,’’ a powerful ballad 
which seems to speak at one and the 
same time of our need for friendship 
and of our need of God. Mike Peters 
sings: ‘‘Stay forever in the light/ 
Never lose sight of the way/ For I 
alone can’t face the future/ I need 
your strength/ To help me make it 
through/ Stay forever in the light.”’ It 
has quickly become one of my favou- 
rite songs. 


From these and many other artists, 
good songs, both lyrically and musi- 
cally, continue to come forth. De- 
spite what is sometimes said, there is 
good rock music, even in the ‘secu- 
lar’ world. You just have to be pre- 
pared to look for it. 

Stuart Macdonald 


Church, South Monaghan, and Grace Church, 
Millbrook, Ontario. 


The Unofficial Sunday School Tea- 
chers Handbook 

by Joanne Owens, 
lishing Ltd. , $7.95 US 

At last! Here is one handbook that 
does not sound like the minutes of a 
committee meeting — and an author 
that has dared to write a humorous re- 
ligious book. The Unofficial Sunday 
School Teachers Handbook made me 
laugh, smile, laugh. 

Many of us need to discover that 
the Sunday School can be a place of 
fun and a source of laughs. It clearly 
is for Joanne Owens, and her witty 
style of writing can open the possibil- 
ity to us. Her book is what the title 
says, a Sunday School teachers hand- 
book, a book filled with ideas and 
suggestions to make one a better Sun- 
day School teacher — of adults, 
youth, children or pre-schoolers. As 
Sunday School teacher, you may find 
yourself characterized in the cartoon 
drawings and in the descriptions of 
the typical Sunday School teacher. If 
you do, then this book is definitely 
for you. And if you think that you are 
already the perfect teacher, then you 
need to read the book to make abso- 
lutely sure of that fact. 

Note a few observations from the 
‘Profile of the Perfect Sunday 
School Teacher’’: ‘‘Has a Master’s 
Degree in communication skills and a 
Ph.D. in Christian education — Is 
fluent in both Hebrew and Greek, 
with an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the Bible and Middle Eastern geog- 
raphy — Is a marriage counsellor — 
Is a single orphan ... no family 
members to request weekend trips, 
get sick on Sunday, or dawdle and 
cause tardiness at Sunday School.”’ 

Now note a few descriptions from 
the *‘Profile of the Typical Sunday 
School Teacher’’: ‘‘Has some per- 
sonality problems of his/her own but 
is working on them — Thinks Isaiah 
came after Abraham but would have 
to ask the preacher to be sure — 
Works at a stressful job five days a 
week and does the yard and house- 
work all day Saturday — Often feels 
pain, frustration and insecurity — 
Sometimes cries and swears. Fre- 
quently prays — Loves the Lord and 
the church and wants to be faithful, 


Meriwether Pub- 


Books 


but finds it an uphill struggle.”’ 

I like the chapter on the church 
picnic. The game ideas are terrific, 
with a place in each game for grand- 
ma down to young Johnny. The 
church at a picnic is a “‘family com- 
munity;’’ a good emphasis, and one 
found throughout the book. Did you 
ever hear of one banana split for ev- 
eryone to eat out of one dish? It is 
prepared in and eaten out of a section 
of a rain gutter. There is even a reci- 
pe for rhinoceros stew for the very 
hungry. No one is neglected at the 
picnic. 

The chapter on the B-I-B-L-E, and 
its list of Bible studies and reference 
books, is a valuable aid to teaching. 
If followed, the Bible will not be 
used only ‘‘to press four-leaf clovers 
and the odd rose-bud, to hide secret 
papers, or to decorate the coffee ta- 
bles 

I do not know of a church that does 
not struggle with the care, feeding, 
motivation and maintenance of its 
Sunday School teachers. Well here, 
included in this lively book, is a 
chapter on all the ‘what to dos’ about 
Sunday School teachers. Wouldn’t 
you like to keep your Sunday School 
teachers? Read this chapter. 

And, oh yes, the trend now is back 
to the term ‘Sunday School’ — just 
as we get used to saying ‘Church 
School’! 

Owens writes to the ideal situation 
(most people do) with a room for 
each class and a full-time teacher and 
substitute for each class. The author, 
however, recognizes the existence of 
the many small, one-roomed Sunday 
Schools, and those with imperfect fa- 
cilities. She encourages creative use 
of what one has. How about hanging 
mobiles from those painted water 
pipes on the church basement ceil- 
ing? The author stresses that it is the 
person who counts, not the place and 
facilities. 

Owens encourages churches to use 
the curriculum of their own denomi- 
nation. All churches note! 

Are you looking for excerpts for 
your newsletters or church bulletins, 
a learning item to liven up that Chris- 
tian education committee or session 
meeting, or a teaching aid for your 


next teachers’ meeting or workshop? 
Here is the book for you. 

This delightfully different book is 
guaranteed to make every Presbyteri- 
an smile. 

Lucie A. Milne 


Mrs. Milne is a graduate of Knox College and 


a free-lance writer who lives in Mitchell, On- 
tario. 


Confessions of a Parish Priest 
by Andrew Greeley. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1986. $29.95 

The title of Andrew Greeley’s au- 
tobiography also communicates the 
prime message he wishes to convey 
to the reader. We may know Andrew 
Greeley as a sociologist, as a novelist 
and as a church critic — but what he 
most wants to be remembered as, is a 
parish priest. ‘‘I’m a priest. Not a 
priest-sociologist or priest-journalist, 
or a priest-novelist, or any multiple 
variation of those hyphenates. I’m a 
priest, a parish priest.’’ That message 
is repeated throughout the book. He 
decided to become a priest at a young 
age, has never wavered from or re- 
gretted that decision and today, even 
though from his viewpoint he has 
faced constant harassment and abuse 
from the hierarchy, he ‘‘. . . won’t 
even leave if they try to throw me 
out.’’ 

Greeley himself reports that a 
number of friends, who read the 
manuscript of the book before publi- 
cation, lamented that not enough of 
his enthusiasm and happiness shone 
through the pages. Despite revisions, 
I think that evaluation is still accu- 
rate. 

His controversies with Cardinal 
Cody of Chicago have been well pub- 
licized, ‘*... watching the Cody 
years in Chicago made me sick to my 
stomach.’’ Although in many ways 
he admires and likes Cody’s succes- 
sor, Cardinal Bernardin, he continues 
to quarrel with him for not letting 
him carry on a parish ministry before 
giving up writing his ‘‘steamy’’ nov- 
els. I think Greeley is right. I have 
read some of his novels and would 
agree that they are ‘‘stories of God’’ 
and ‘‘parables of grace.’’ But the de- 
fense he offers in this book is too 
long and repetitious for the average 
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reader and after a while it becomes a 
bit boring. Was it Garrison Keillor 
who said, ‘‘no happy person ever 
wrote memoirs?’’ In any case, 
through these pages we are able to 
see how and why in the course of his 
life Greeley has been able to alienate 
both the left and the right, the tradi- 
tionalists and the  charismatics, 
through what he terms ‘‘my square- 
peg vocation.”’ 

The book itself is divided into two 
parts. The first part *“Twin Lakes to 
Grand Beach,’’ covers his childhood, 
his education and his involvement in 
sociology. The second part, “‘From 
Square Peg to Storyteller,’’ covers 
his work as sociologist, his reflec- 
tions on the popes and their election, 
and his various battles inside and out- 
side of the church. Each of the chap- 
ters, twenty-six in all, begin with one 
or more of is own poems which set 
the theme for the chapter. 

What are some of the main themes 
and concerns Greeley raises? 

Greeley believes that his own 
church is at a very low ebb, so that 
today, ‘“‘With a few notable excep- 
tions, the hierarchic leadership exists 
on a spectrum running from mediocre 
to psychopathic.’’ In making this 
point he tends to use extreme lan- 
guage, which may help to account for 
the extreme reactions to Greeley him- 
self. ‘‘Neither my sister nor I have 
ever been angry at the Church (as 
much as we may be offended by 
some of the idiots who hold positions 
of authority in it).”’ 

The reason for this situation, Gree- 
ley believes, is that the church tends 
to reward incompetency and medioc- 
rity. ‘“You will never be in trouble in 
the priesthood if your performance in 
the ministry is mediocre . . . you be- 
gin to find yourself in trouble. . . if 
you are able to do something rea- 
sonably well and with reasonable 
success.”’ 

This system is sustained in the 
church, he believes, by a deeply-in- 
grained envy. ‘‘Priests are taught to 
be envious by their teachers and by 
their elder colleagues. . . . Envy is 
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not an option for us. It has become a 
built-in character trait.”’ 

These are serious charges, and oth- 
ers who know the Roman Church 
more intimately will have to evaluate 
their validity. Their value for us, I 
think, is to raise the question of 
whether or not there is at least a grain 
of truth in what Greeley says in re- 
gard to our own denomination. His 
charges, because they are put so dra- 
matically and extremely, can too eas- 
ily be dismissed out of hand. They 
deserve more than that. 


It is also Greeley’s contention that 
the church has seldom come to terms 
with the sexual side of human nature, 
and for that reason alone, he finds his 
own church out of touch both with 
reality and its own constituency. 
‘*God, not the devil, made women 
beautiful, appealing, attractive. 
Somehow the church then and now 
has not quite been able to cope with 
that unassailable doctrine.’’ Whether 
or not Greeley is accurate in saying 
that future church historians will 
‘describe the Church’s obsession 
with sex’’ as comparable to the In- 
quisition and the Crusades, there can 
be little doubt that in this area the 
church has failed its consituency per- 
haps more than in any other. In this 
area we would all do well to listen to 
what Greeley says. 


Whatever one’s final judgment 
about Andrew Greeley, he is an ex- 
ceptionally sensitive, talented and di- 
verse individual, and his interpreta- 
tion of the great events of church and 
society in the last few decades make 
fascinating reading. Although written 
from a Roman Catholic perspective 
there is also much that is instructive 
for all of us. In his ‘*square-peg vo- 
cation’’ is Andrew Greeley (in the 
words of the late Stanley Glen) ‘‘a 
fool for Christ, or simply a silly 
fool?’’ Read and decide for yourself. 

(Besides being the author of seven 
best-selling novels and a priest of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, Greeley 
spends part of his time as professor of 
sociology at the University of Arizo- | 
na, where he also does weekend 
work in three parishes.) 

John Congram 


John Congram is the minister of St. Mark’s 


Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


The Subversion of the Church 

by Jacques Ellul, translated by Geoffrey 
W. Bromiley, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
MI, 1986. $9.95 (US) 

Christian faith is based on taking 
history seriously as the locus of 
God’s_ revelation. This means, 
among other things, that the church 
needs to take its own history as the 
bearer of revelation seriously, which 
Jacques Ellul does so marvellously in 
this, his fortieth book. However a 
warning is in order. This is not a 
comfortable book, but one in which 
the focus of our history as Christians 
becomes judgement, not blessing. 

Ellul’s starting point is the essen- 
tial confusion between Christendom 
and Christianity which has taken 
away from Christianity its offence 
and paradox and made the Cross 
something like a child’s hobby-horse 
or trumpet. While his thesis is not a 
new one — Kierkegaard, for exam- 
ple, explored the theme in the 19th 
century — Ellul’s combination of 
biblical scholarship, historical under- 
standing, and socio-cultural analysis 
bring a powerful and creative critique 
to bear as he makes a significant and 
original contribution to our under- 
standing of the relationship between 
culture and revelation. 

Ellul, like all good scholars, be- 
gins with a research question: *‘How 
has it come about that the devel- 
opment of Christianity and the 
church has given birth to a society, a 
civilization, and a culture that are 
completely opposite to what we read 
in the Bible?’’ From here he de- 
scribes the multiple contradictions 
which are a radical and essential sub- 
version of revelation. 

Ellul avoids the solipsistic error of 
attributing this perversion of faith to 
the ‘‘second-generation’’ of the 
church. Each generation, he writes, 
has successively reinterpreted scrip- 
ture and modelled it after their own 
culture, thus moving society further 
away from the truth of the original 
Gospel. The church and professional 
religious, of which Ellul is extremely 
critical, also perverted the gospel 
message. For example, instead of 
simply doing away with pagan prac- 
tices and belief, it reconstituted the 
sacred, and so resacralized the world. 

There are two areas in which Ellul 


makes creative and original contribu- 
tions to contemporary concerns and 
they are also worth the price of the 
book and the effort of reading it. The 
first is in the area of the subordina- 
tion of women, not only in the church 
but in society. Ellul traces the scrip- 
tural evidence concerning the place 
and role of women and then shows 
how their subordination lay not in a 
‘‘patriarchical Near Eastern cul- 
ture,’ but in a cultural movement of 
a ‘‘woman-hating society’? in the 
second century. The second area is 
that of the influence of Islam on 
Christianity. Most scholarship, popu- 
lar and technical, suggests that this 
was mainly negative. As an histori- 
an, Ellul finds this suggestion ludi- 
crous and demonstrates quite conclu- 
sively, if not exhaustively, that Is- 
lamic influences shaped the church 
from the 7th to the 12th centuries. 

In addition to these vital areas, El- 
lul develops several other areas in 
which the subversion of the Gospel is 
most obvious. For example, in the 
church’s emphasis on moralism rath- 
er than revelation, and in its teaching 
in the political sphere which has, by 
and large, simply followed contem- 
poraneous cultural currents. 

By now it should be obvious that 
Ellul’s critique is a prophetic judge- 
ment on a church which has confused 
its witness with cultural values. Ellul 
is particularly hard on the profession- 
ally religious: theologians, teachers, 
church officials, and the clericalized 
laity. ‘“‘The Word,”’ he writes, *‘be- 
comes in their hands dust and ashes, 
empty and insignificant. Once people 
think they can lay hold of the living 
Word, it becomes literally non-exis- 
tent.’’ But this book is also one that 
breathes hope to those who despair of 
the stultifying deadness of the 
church, ‘‘precisely because (the 
Word) is Word, it can be spoken af- 
resh anytime.’’ One can imagine E]l- 
lul, like the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament, standing on the edge of our 
culture looking for those fresh utter- 
ances of God’s Word. To take his cri- 
tique seriously is to stand with him, 
looking — ever hopeful, ever expec- 
tant. 

It has become commonplace in our 
culture of superlatives to say a book 
is ‘‘the best,’’ ‘brilliant’? or what- 
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ever. But this is a book to be read, sa- 
voured, returned to, and assimilated. 
It is certainly among Ellul’s best. 
Thanks to an excellent translation 
(which one might have hoped for El- 
lul’s other books), it is simple to 
read. It is a book written to be under- 
stood by those who are relatively ‘un- 
touched’ by Christian culture, but 
once past the initial discomfort, it can 
be appreciated too by those standing 
in the culture. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David and St. 
Martin Church, Ottawa, Ontario. 


OUR LAND Native Rights in Can- 

ada 

by Donald Purich. James Lorimer & Co., 

publishers, Toronto, 1986 (November), 

paper $7.95, cloth $14.95. 

During the last decade there has 
been thrust upon public attention 
miuch concern about native rights in 
Canada including land rights and 
self-government. Many people may 
feel this is a contemporary issue asso- 
ciated with an awakening awareness 
on the part of the native people. 

Donald Purich, Director of the 
University of Saskatchewan Native 
Law Centre, has written a fine book 
on the history of land dealings with 
Indian, Inuit and Metis people in 
Canada. He shows clearly it is not a 
modern-day phenomenon but stems 
back to the European discovery of 
North America and the fur trade with 
the Indian tribes in what is now Can- 
ada. He mentions four eras, namely: 
(1) a short period when Europeans 

considered the Indians their 
equals; 

(2) a following short period when 
Europeans began to reject the 
idea that the Indians were their 
equals; 

(3) centuries when Europeans re- 
garded the Indians as inferior be- 
ings to the ‘civilized;’ 

(4) the cultural and political resur- 
gence of Indian people which is 
occurring now. 

Most of this book deals with va- 
rious land transactions with Indian 
people from the time of the Royal 


in) 


Proclamation in 
George III, which also became 
known as the ‘‘Indian Charter of 
Rights,’’ and the British Govern- 
ment’s purchase twenty years later of 
a large tract of land east of the Bay of 
Quinte from the Missassaugua Indi- 
ans for some clothing, ammunition 
and coloured cloth, to the Canadian 
Constitution of 1982 which was re- 
vised to recognize and affirm “‘the 
existing aboriginal and treaty rights 
of the aboriginal people of Canada.”’ 
Very recent land settlements with 
some of the native people are com- 
mented upon. It is an interesting, in- 
formative account. 

Much less space is devoted to the 
matter of native self-government, 
perhaps because at present there is no 
agreement regarding the nature, 
scope and extent of self-government 
which should be recognized. 

Unfortunately, this book does not 
deal with benefits accorded to the na- 
tive people as a result of land trans- 
actions, e.g., housing, health care, 
which are not extended to millions of 
Canadian citizens. Good research in 
this area would help to round out the 
picture. 

Nevertheless, this book should be 
read by individuals who would like to 
have a better understanding of the 
current efforts to recognize aborigi- 
nal land rights. 


1763 by King 


George Johnston 


Mr. Johnston is the Superintendent of Mis- 
sions for the Synod of Alberta, which includes 
the Yukon Territory, MacKenzie District of 
the Northwest Territories and the Western 
Arctic. 


Overlooking the Red Jail, and oth- 
er Stories of the Malcolmsons 

by M. L. Knight. 1986. 160 pages. 
$13.50 plus postage. Available from 
Childe Thursday, 29 Sussex Avenue, To- 
ronto, Ontario, M5J 1J6. 

This sequence of episodes in the 
Depression experience of a minister’s 
family warrants inspection by any au- 
thor — and their name seems to be 
legion — of a script, whatever its 
subject or stage of completion, who 
is wondering whether to seek a com- 
mercial publisher or to explore the al- 
luring new potential of desktop pub- 
lishing. Mrs. Knight, who was eligi- 
ble to vote for Mackenzie King, pre- 
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pared, on a word-processor with an 
attractive typeface, a final version 
which she then had photographically 
reduced, duplicated, and bound at 
her friendly neighbourhood copy- 
shop, for sale by direct mail from her 
home. Has she blazed a trail worth 
following? 


Only up to a point. Anyone capa- 
ble of lodging such a vivid sentence 
as, “‘His wife Hattie was a sort of 
boiling-fowl of a woman: toughly 
plump with her own particular fla- 
vour’’ in a paragraph beginning, 
‘*Sometime when you first cross over 
to live in a new country, you are be- 
friended by people you may not be 
friends with later on so much,”’ sore- 
ly needs an in-house editor to point 
out that such violent and frequent 
swings in the quality of crafts- 
manship risk rendering readers dizzy. 
(An alert editor might also have 
stressed the desirability of replacing 
‘*Rev.’’, as in “‘Rev. Malcolmson;”’ 
and, in the chapter about a perfor- 
mance of Stainer’s Crucifixion, of 
quoting accurately from its text.) The 
inherent interest of successive sto- 
ries’ subject-matter pitches up and 
down like the hapless seafarers in 
Psalm 107; the climax of one chapter 
comes when a teenage girl manages 
to swim a few strokes in shallow wa- 
ter, of another when her father smug- 
gles a suspected pedophile out of 
town under cover of a winter night. 


While all the stories involve a 
‘‘Descending Presbyterian’? min- 
ister, his wife, and his daughter, the 
author never quite reveals whose 
side, if any, she is on, perhaps sens- 
ing that she has created characters 
whom even she cannot much like. 
Fortunately, most of Mr. Malcolm- 
son’s parishioners are themselves too 
mean-spirited to be damaged by 
Mother’s craving for admiration or 
Daughter’s lust for material goods, 
though they all recognize that Father, 
gracious if hardly dynamic, “‘could 
be maddening, but he was at least 
good.’ 


Mrs. Knight never fully quiets the 
gnawing suspicion that her happy 
touches, while plentiful, owe more to 
good luck than to good management. 
However, her spirited if uneven work 
will give some readers nostalgic plea- 


sure, and do yeoman service to other 
writers who may be contemplating 
cottage-industry publication. The 
big, wide world can be a cold, cruel 
place for a brain-child with twenty 
trenchéd gashes on its head; perhaps 
a few Band-Aids, even if applied at 
some editor’s behest and direction, 
still have their uses. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 


free-lance writer. 


‘““Confucius, the Buddha, and 
Christ’’ A History of the Gospel in 
Chinese 

by Ralph R. Covell. American Society of 
Missiology Series #11, Maryknoll, 
N.Y., Orbis Books, paperback, 285 
pages. $14.95 (US) Useful and complete 
Bibliography, fully indexed. 

Having spent many years as a mis- 
sionary to Chinese people, Dr. Cov- 
ell is well qualified and able to dis- 
cuss the subject. His subtitle is cor- 
rect because he has distinguished be- 
tween the ‘Gospel in China’ and ‘the 
Gospel in Chinese.’ He makes clear 
the reason for his preferred subtitle. 

In keeping with the strong Chinese 
emphasis on personal relationships, 
Dr. Covell discusses how the Chris- 
tian Gospel, wearing the clothes and 
impediments of western culture, was 
perceived and understood by the 
Chinese people. 

The author, because of his own 
personal acquaintance with Chinese 
people and culture, reveals those el- 
ements about these people that have 
made westerners regard them as 
‘enigmatic.’ Dr. Covell shows that 
there is no enigma and that the people 
of China have their own perceptions 
of the world and meaning. 

We are first provided with a useful 
introduction to the Chinese mind and 
persona. This is followed by an his- 
torical account of missionary endeav- 
ours among the Chinese people be- 
ginning with the Nestorians in the 
seventh century. 

In each missionary activity Dr. 
Covell presents an analysis of meth- 
odology used (whether or not this 
was consciously practised) and adds 
his own critical perception. Together 
with these he adds appropriate obser- 
vations from earlier scholars. 

One very useful chapter is that de- 


voted to a study of the so-called Taip- 
ing Rebellion (1850-1864). That its 
leaders were influenced by their own 
understanding of the Christian mes- 
sage is not to be denied. Dr. Covell 
provides a keen analysis of both the 
background of the uprising and of its 
immediate successes. He also shows 
why it failed both as a political as 
well as a religious force. 

In the matter of the ‘Ancestral 
Rites Issue,’ Dr. Covell raises the 
problems, discusses how the Jesuits, 
the Dominicans and the Protestants 
faced it, and then concludes — not 
with a solution but by stating — 
‘‘The Gospel in Chinese may spread 
widely throughout the land, but it 
will never truly take root until the 
Church decides whether it preaches 
good news or bad news on these rites 
that continue to be the glue holding 
Chinese society together.”’ 

I would have preferred some 
thoughtful suggestions, but obvious- 
ly Dr. Covell has felt it wiser to leave 
the issue as one that needs to be rec- 
ognized and faced, before finding a 
solution. 

Throughout the book Dr. Covell 
gives proof that he is not only well 
informed, but also that he has con- 
tributed his own personal obser- 
vations. He has selected his material 
wisely, indicating a sensitivity to the 
Chinese condition. Combined with 
this is a clear understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Christian Gospel. 

I would commend this book to 
anyone who wants to make a general- 
ized study of the story of mission ef- 
fort among the Chinese people. Its 
scope and length allow for it to be 
used as an excellent introduction to a 
subject that is worthy of deeper study 
— especially for those who see that a 
door of opportunity is again opening. 

C. M. Costerus 


Chris Costerus lived among Chinese people 


for 33 years. He is presently the General Sec- 
retary of the Board of World Mission. 


BAGDAD The prince of stars in the 
cavern of time, Volume One 
by Ian Dennis. MacMillan of Canada, 
1986. 224 pages. $17.95 cloth. 

Once upon a time the Romance 
was a genre for adults. It delighted 
the reader with the fantastic adven- 
tures of knights and their efforts to 
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save fair damsels from fates worse 
than death. Then something hap- 
pened, and the genre was watered 
down to become simplistic and tire- 
some moral tales for children. Holly- 
wood took over the genre and inarti- 
culate film school graduates barely 
able to read and write started making 
hyperbolic space operas about ma- 
chines and robots and little else. 
Gone were the grand tales of impos- 
sible odds and unfathomable loves. 
One of the characters from lan Den- 
nis’ first novel, Bagdad, discusses 
this sad turn of events: 

It was once possible for a man and 
a woman to fall in love at the 
slightest thing — and was fre- 
quently done, also. But a man is 
now no longer willing to become 
irrevocably enamoured at the mere 
glimpse of a lady unveiled. A lady 
will not fall in love with a man 
simply because she hears a few 
good things about him. That is no 
longer possible ... . People no 
longer. . . expect a host of strange 
events to come about either. 

For those of us who do expect 
strange things to happen, Bagdad is a 
welcome pleasure. Set in the medi- 
eval city, it deals with the quest of 
the fiery rebel leader, Zardin al-Ad- 
igrab, to overthrow the ancient re- 
gime, whose heir apparent, the 
Prince of Stars, has lived his whole 
life doing nothing but playing chro- 
chinole. To reduce the novel, part 
one of two of The Prince of Stars in 
the Cavern of Time, to a one line 
précis is unjust. Mr. Dennis, using 
many stories within stories, slowly 
presents a view of the world which is 


sad and bitter, and wise. In ‘Aladdin 
and His Warehouse’ a boy, so useless 
that even his mother despairs of him, 
comes into a fortune through an arbi- 
trary decision by a philanthropist. 
But the man in ‘The Never Harvested 
Field’ never finds happiness because 
he never chooses to be happy. In 
‘The Tale of the Magical Golden 
Pipe’ a man finds solace in life 
through his faith in a magical pipe, 
while another who mocks the pipe is 
killed by it. In the tale of King Hime- 
rus a mighty king is ruined because 
he wants to own a magical toy. 

It is too early to speculate on what 
the book is about since the second 
volume is not out yet but one can de- 
termine through the many stories, the 
philosophical discussions and narra- 
tive development, a psychologically 
complex thesis. The book could be 
seen as an allegory on the French or 
Russian Revolutions, but that is too 
easy an interpretation. It could be an 
argument about determinis and 
fate; but we don’t know ye:. and 
won’t know until the next volume is 
published. 

At the end of Bagdad the rebel 
forces have followed the Prince and 
his entourage to the ruins of an an- 
cient city. It is here, in the Cavern of 
Time, that the determinist rebel lead- 
er will meet the chrochinole-philo- 
sopher Prince. While we wait for 
them to meet we can delight our- 
selves with expectations of more 
strange events, and re-read our old 
copies of Sir Gwain and the Green 
Knight and Princess Bride by Wil- 
liam Goldman. 

Andrew Faiz 


Andrew Faiz is a member of Gateway Pres- 
byterian Church, Don Mills, and The Record’s 
film critic. 
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BE 


The moral education that is today 
supposed to be the great responsibili- 
ty of the family cannot exist if it can- 
not present to the imagination of the 
young a vision of a moral cosmos and 
of the rewards and punishments for 
good and evil, sublime speeches that 
accompany and interpret deeds, pro- 
tagonists and antagonists in the dra- 
ma of moral choice, a sense of the 
stakes involved in such choice, and 
the despair that results when the 
world is ‘‘disenchanted.’’ Otherwise, 
education becomes the vain attempt 
to give children ‘‘values.’’ Beyond 
the fact that parents do not know 
what they believe, and surely do not 
have the self-confidence to tell their 
children much more than that they 
want them to be happy and fulfill 
whatever potential they may have, 
values are such palid things. What 
are they and how are they commu- 
nicated? The courses in ‘‘value-clar- 
ification’ springing up in schools are 
supposed to provide models for par- 
ents and get children to talk about 
abortion, sexism or the arms race, is- 
sues the significance of which they 
cannot possibly understand. Such ed- 
ucation is little more than propagan- 
da, and propaganda that does not 
work, because the opinions or values 
arrived at are will-o’-the-wisps, 
insubstantial, without ground in ex- 
perience or passion which are the 
bases of moral reasoning. Such ‘‘va- 
lues’’ will inevitably change as pub- 
lic opinion changes. 

Allan Bloom 
The Closing of the American Mind, 
(Simon and Schuster), 1987, pgs 60-61. 
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A difficulty with any type of trans- 
lation, however, is that every transla- 
tion is unavoidably an interpretation. 
Thus it is abundantly clear to those 
who compare translations of the Bi- 
ble that at various times and places 
the process of rendering the Hebrew 
and Greek of certain biblical texts has 
been filtered through a diversity of 
understandings of the text as a whole, 
and further shaded by the cultural bi- 
ases of the translators. Some of this is 
merely colourful rendition: one of my 
favourites is Tyndale’s almost mer- 
cantile English rendering of Psalm 
19:2 (‘‘Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowIl- 
edge’’ in the Douai and King James) 
as *‘One day telleth another: and one 
night certifieth another’’ (Book of 
Common Prayer, 1564). But not all 
of the ‘‘interpretation’’ in translation 
is so incidental to the principal mean- 
ing of the text. The distinguished 
British philologist, Professor Ian 
Robinson, in deploring the Good 
News Bible translation, finds that the 
character of its mistranslation is often 
to deny to God his transcendence and 
to humanity its soul. In fact, the word 
‘*soul’ is conspicuously deleted in 
many modern translations of the Bi- 
ble, including much of the Good 
News Bible. ‘‘For what shall it profit 
a man if he gains the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?’’ (Mark 8:36 
in the KJV) becomes in the New En- 
glish Bible a question about losing 
one’s “‘true self’’; in the Good News 
Bible (perhaps worst of all), the verse 
asks ‘*Does a person gain anything if 
he wins the whole world but loses his 
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life?’ Robinson comments: “‘But if 
he could gain the whole world with- 
out losing life? It was the Devil who 
offered Jesus that option. He would 
have lost his soul in accepting it.”’ 
David Lyle Jeffrey 

‘‘Inclusivity and Our Language of 
Worship’’ The Reformed Journal, Au- 
gust, 1987. 


Fragments are chosen over religion 
in part because religion has frequent- 
ly been seen as primarily a human 
phenomenon, awkwardly intruding 
on life, and making it more difficult 
to live inthe process. . . 

A religion that features the numi- 
nous, the value of self, and the im- 
portance of relationships, and which 
thereby enriches life, is far less likely 
to be preferred in small parts and 
doses. 

Reginald Bibby 
Fragmented Gods, (Irwin), 1987, pgs. 
270-271. 


Although the personality of Jesus 
is hidden from us, one of the things 
we do know about him is that he felt 
the need to pray, and required soli- 
tude for prayer. There are people 
who say that the right sort of action is 
prayer, but this is only partially true. 
Action can be prayerful, but its 
prayerful quality procedes from the 
direct prayer which happens in soli- 
tude. Without time devoted exclu- 
sively to prayer the danger is that 
God will become an idea, and the 
presence of God will become a feel- 
ing we look for. 

John Garvey 
The Prematurely Saved, (Templegate), 
1986, pg. 29. oO 
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ment, permanently assailed and be- 
leaguered on all sides, certainly 
would appreciate deeply any newly- 
found policy of abstinence from in- 
terference. 


Farmers not alone 
in difficulties 
Regarding your comments con- 


cerning ‘‘paving-over of prime fish- 
ing lands’’ (‘‘From The Editor’” — 
July/August, 1987), I wish to make a 
few comments. 

While I appreciate the humour of 
your comment, may I suggest that the 
situation is not a light one, nor is the 
parallel quite so removed. Surely no- 
one would interpret the expression 
‘‘paving-over of prime farm land”’ 
literally, but rather would recognize 
it as a symbolic expression represent- 
ing the transition of land from an ag- 
ricultural usage to a commercial or 
residential usage. I am also sure that 
most people would readily accept the 
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phrase to include the spoiling of farm 
land by industrial emissions, or per- 
haps even to include the concept of 
the spoiling of the land by short- 
sighted over-utilization. 

The parallels with ‘‘prime fishing 
land’? should be readily apparent 
from examples. The destruction of 
Canada’s superb fishing areas 
through industrial effluents (the 
Whitefish industry in Northern Onta- 
rio through mercury, and the Quebec 
North Shore shellfish industry 
through paralytic toxins, are but two 
examples), is little different from the 
spoiling of farm lands located near 
heavy-metal smelters. The rape of 
prime fish-breeding grounds through 
industrial-like techniques such as 
bottom-dragging bears a strong re- 
semblance to the phenomenon of im- 
proper land utilization (over-tilling, 
mono-cropping, sod culture for sub- 
urban lawns, and so on). The paral- 
lels extend to the economics of oper- 
ation as well, with high capital in- 
vestments and low operating returns 
being the norm for both farming and 
fishing. The uncertainties of income 
are similar for both, being controlled 
more by the vagaries of weather and 
international markets than by the 
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long hours of hard and dangerous 
work. 

But even with the strong parallels, 
there is one significant difference be- 
tween the loss of prime farm land and 
the loss of prime fishing areas: often 
when farm land is transferred from 
agricultural use to industrial or resi- 
dential use, there is a significant 
profit to be made by the landowner. 
In the case of the family fishing oper- 
ation, the ONLY result is a loss of 
traditional income, with no financial 
compensation to be had. The result- 
ing social disruption is no less trau- 
matic to a family fishing operation 
than to a family farm operation, with 
heavy reliance on social assistance, 
and having no personal legacy to 
leave to the children. 

Perhaps if we desire to be a truly 
‘*national’’ denomination, having an 
impact in Christ’s name *‘from sea to 
shining sea,’’ it would be well worth 
our efforts to rewrite the proposed 
recommendations, or to take whatev- 
er actions we can to support the fami- 
ly fishing operation as well as the 
family farm. 

James G. Smith 
Wabush, Labrador, Nfld. 
Ed. The recommendations did draw 
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attention to the plight of the fishing 
industry, and it is certain that you 
have emphasized the problem fur- 
ther. 

Prime farm land is, literally, 
paved over in suburban areas of Met- 
ro Toronto. 


2033 a bit optimistic? 


We continue to anticipate the arri- 
val of each issue of The Record 
which we peruse from cover to cov- 
er. I cannot envision the Presbyterian 
ambience without The Record, for 
while we have a common spiritual 
communion, The Record provides a 
mental communion with Presbyteri- 
ans throughout Canada and interna- 
tionally. We say to those who would 
cancel their subscriptions due to 
opinions expressed in The Record, let 
your purse vote if you must, but hang 
in and support the side. 

We particularly look forward to 
the ‘‘Assembly’’ issue, and although 
I will receive a copy of the Acts and 
Proceedings, | appreciate your expe- 
rienced encapsulation of the concerns 
of our annual political forum. 

We can appreciate the projection 
in time to the surviving members of 
our church. We see the increased 
support by the few at the local level. 
Our declining membership has to be 
our most pressing problem. It is only 
with a strong base that we can sup- 
port the superstructure and reach out 
to help others. If our foundation 
weakens we must lighten the load on 
top. Possibly we need a Paul to visit 
each of the congregations to bolster 
the troops. 

Many diverse matters seem to oc- 
cupy us over and above the house- 
keeping items of pay raises, etc. 
Children taking communion, hous- 
ing, farming, fishing, taxes, human 
sexuality, pornography, low level 
flying. We see our world busyness 
has two new facets: our concern that 
tourists to Israel are not involved 
with the Palestinian condition and a 
call for closer cultural ties to North 
Korea, described in this week’s Otta- 
wa Citizen as a brutal dictatorship. 

Meanwhile in Toronto, the wives 
of American ballplayers organized a 
food drive and collected 65,000 cans 
of food and other donations for the 
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starving and indigent in the heart of 
Canada. 
Could it be that the year 2033 is a 
wee bit optimistic? 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Are we smug and 
complacent? 


Thank you for publishing all the 
letters | have sent to you. 

I started writing because, although 
I was an avid reader of The Record, it 
seemed to me that very few other 
members of our congregation ever 
bothered to read it, and I consider it 
to be stimulating and well written. I 
thought that if I could stir up some 
controversy it would stir up some in- 
terest. | was hoping for letters but 
none came. Only very occasionally 
would someone comment, *‘That 
was a good letter you sent to The Re- 
cord.’ Never any criticism, nor 
opinions. Are we so smug and com- 
placent we won’t defend our opin- 
ions? 

I hope that the following will elicit 
some response and hopefully some 
debate, to show me that people do 
not attend our Presbyterian churches 
only because as one person told me 
‘‘T like to go to church because we 
get all dressed up, we see other peo- 
ple, and we sing hymns’”’ (in that or- 
der). 

Jesus said **God is a Spirit’’ (John 
4:24); ‘‘Our Father which art in 
heaven’’ (Matt. 6:9); *‘That ye may 
be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven’’ (Matt. 5:45); ‘‘For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. . .”’ (Matt. 
12:50). Was he using the term Father 
synonymously as originator (Cham- 
bers’ Dictionary) of us all, and not 
distinguishing himself as different in 
relation to God from the rest of us? 
Remember, the Jews were impressed 
by his teachings and they hoped des- 
perately that he was the messiah who 
would overcome their enemies for 
them and finally substantiate their 
prophets’ chauvinistic claims that 
they were in fact God’s Chosen Peo- 


ple. Also remember that Jesus in- 

sisted many times that he was the Son 
of man. 

G.A. Coombes, 

Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


Windsor group seeks 


support 


I write to seek support for the 
Windsor group, ‘‘Concerned Citi- 
zens for Morality.’’ This group, or- 
ganized some three years ago, is 
composed of Christians from a num- 
ber of denominations as well as oth- 
ers anxious to instil a renewed sense 
of decency and morality in our com- 
munity. Initially, this was triggered 
by our common sense of outrage at 
the proliferation of so-called **Adult 
Entertainment’’ provided by many of 
our local drinking establishments, 
and I would want to contact through 
your readers others who are seeking 
to curtail this kind of obscenity. 

In Windsor, a border city, we have 
been especially afflicted as the laws 
governing totally nude performances 
are strictly enforced in nearby por- 
tions of the United States. Thus, 
Americans join the more raunchy 
members of our own community in 
providing a clientele for these bars. 
Indeed, such has been the problem 
that the CBC, in a recent fifth estate 
programme, featured this most unfor- 
tunate aspect of Windsor’s scene. 

To date, our group has staged a 
protest rally at City Hall, prepared a 
brief this last year to the Ontario Li- 
quor Licensing Review Board, call- 
ing on local participation in reviews 
for the renewal of licences (that 
would allow for their withdrawal if 
local standards of morality had been 
broken), and has collected some 
20,000 signatures on a petition to 
Parliament presented by the Hon. 
Herb Grey and our other local mem- 
bers, calling for revision to the Crim- 
inal Code to cover this concern. Cur- 
rently we are encouraged by the re- 
cent New Brunswick court decision 
confirming that province’s Liquor 
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Control Board’s right to restrict this 
kind of nude dancing, and by contin- 
ued support from the mayor and 
some of the council in Windsor to 
take this matter to the provincial and 
federal courts. 

Standing for the restoration of 
Christian values which clearly see the 
exploitation of fellow human beings 
as sinful, seems to us to be the least 
that we can do. Indeed, we find that 
this kind of leadership rallies many 
non-churchgoers to the cause; people 
who also deplore the general decline 
in values, the crime wave that is also 
often associated with this kind of 
business, and who wish to defend 
their children and families from the 
pressures exerted by this kind of self- 
depreciation and easy money. 

Should any of your readers feel 
equally strongly on this further aspect 
of pornography, could they please 
write to their Members of Parliament 
and let us know of their support. 


Frank Innes, 
1467 Guildwood Crescent, 
Windsor, Ont. N9H 2B3 


Information please 


I am trying to trace descendants of 
the Tannahill family from Paisley, 
Scotland. I am particularly interested 
in the descendants of James Tanna- 
hill and Mary Mafson who were mar- 
ried in the Scots Church in Buenos 
Aires in 1863. 

Any help in my search would be 
appreciated. 

Ethel Krisher, 
Box 1041, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1GO 


Information please 


I am writing a comprehensive his- 
tory of Almonte United Church and 
its roots 1821-1981 and wish to in- 
clude photographs of all the churches 
involved. One has eluded me: the 
frame Methodist Church built in 
1859 at the north-west corner of Prin- 
cess (originally Prince) and Union 
Streets. If you can help, please write 
to me at Box 925, Almonte, Ontario 
KOA 1A0. Telephone (613) 256- 
2201. 

Winston A. MacIntosh, 
Almonte, Ont. 


Record columnist 
voted most trusted 
TV journalist 


The Canadian readers of TV Guide 
have voted Lloyd Robertson the most 
trusted TV journalist in the mag- 
azine’s second annual readers’ poll. 
The CTV newsman won the poll by a 
wide margin over his CBC coun- 
terparts and also outscored such US 
TV journalists as Dan Rather, Tom 
Brokaw and Peter Jennings. 

Mr. Robertson is also known to 
readers of The Presbyterian Record 
as the author of the popular monthly 
column ‘‘Perspective.”’ 


Alberta church 
designated historic site 


An application to have Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Carstairs, Alberta, 
designated as an historic site has been 
approved by Alberta’s Minister of 
Culture Dennis Anderson. 

The Carstairs and District Histori- 
cal Society will be granted $5,000 a 
year, to a maximum of five years, for 
the restoration and upkeep of Knox. 
Another source, the Alberta Histori- 
cal Resources Foundation, has pledg- 
ed $4,000 to have the church re- 
roofed with cedar shingles, represen- 
tative of the period during which it 
was built. Also, the church’s 
Roulston Hall is being renovated and 
re-organized as the Roulston Mu- 
seum. 

The church committee, Historical 
Society, and the community in gener- 
al are delighted and grateful that 
Knox will remain as a reminder of 
the dedication and determination of 
the pioneers who built it. 

The Carstairs and District Histori- 
cal Society (Carstairs TOM ONO) will 
issue income tax receipts for anyone 
interested in giving a private dona- 
tion in memory of their pioneer an- 
cestors, parents or friends. 


National CGIT Week 
‘Encounters at the Well’’ is the 
theme for National CGIT Week, Oc- 
tober 18-25. Over 6,000 Canadian 
Girls in Training and leaders in 500 


News 


churches across Canada will cele- 
brate the 72nd anniversary of the in- 
terdenominational group for girls 12- 
b7. 


VST Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration 


Vancouver School of Theology is 
having a Diamond Jubilee Cele- 
bration this fall. The celebration is 
highlighted by a series of three lec- 
tures being held this month (Oct. 7, 
14, 21 at 7:30 p.m.) in the school’s 
Epiphany Chapel. 

The first lecture features Owen 
Chadwick, retired professor of 
church and modern history at Cam- 
bridge University. Ordained in the 
Anglican Church, Professor Chad- 
wick will be in Vancouver as the 
1987 Cecil Green Lecturer at the 
University of British Columbia. His 
topic at VST will be ‘* Victorians and 
Theological Education.’’ 

The second lecture will be given 
by N. Keith Clifford of the Religious 
Studies Department at UBC. Or- 
dained in the United Church of Cana- 
da, Professor Clifford is recognized 
as one of the leading scholars in Ca- 
nadian church history. He will speak 
on ‘‘Forces that led to the formation 
of Union College and Anglican 
Theological College and the subse- 
quent merger into Vancouver School 
of Theology.”’ 

The final lecture will be “*‘A Vi- 
sion, the future of VST’’ as seen 
through the eyes of Art Van Seters, 
Principal. Dr. Van Seters will share 
his ideas on the challenges that lie 
ahead for VST, and the opportunities 
to be pursued. 


Canadian Anglicans 
to consider 
human-rights code 


(EPS) — The bishops of the Angli- 
can Church of Canada have been 
asked by the denomination’s national 
executive to consider a comprehen- 
sive human-rights code within the 
church, including opening all or- 
dained positions to persons regard- 
less of age, sex, race, sexual orienta- 


tion, disability, or place of origin, 
and just compensation for all church 
workers who are fired. 


United Church forms 
conference for 
Native people 

(EPS) — The 60 congregations of 
the United Church of Canada whose 
members are mostly or completely 
Native people have formed their own 
conference, alongside the denomina- 
tion’s 12 geographical conferences. 
Meeting at a Native reserve near 
Montreal, the representatives of the 
Native congregations accepted an 
apology for past sins against their 
people offered last year by the UCC 
General Council. 


Lutheran magazine 
granted second class 
mail status 


Following 18 months of negotia- 
tion, Canada Post Corporation has 
granted a Second Class Mail permit 
to Canada Lutheran, the magazine of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada. 

Canada Lutheran was formed by 
the merger of three Lutheran publica- 
tions in December 1985. It has now 
been granted the second class regis- 
tration number from one of the three 
publications — The Central Canada 
Lutheran. This decision came after 
an application and appeal failed last 
year and a second appeal was made 
in December 1986. Support for the 
magazine’s application came from 
the Canadian Church Press, members 
of the House of Commons, and thou- 
sands of readers. 


Female graduate 
reluctantly refused 
candidacy in CRC 


(RES NE) — The caption under 
the photo in The Banner, the weekly 
publication of the Christian Reform- 
ed Church, read, ‘“They said no, but 
they loved her.’’ The photo was of 
the appearance of Laura Smit, 25, 
before the annual June Synod of the 
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Christian Reformed Church in North 
America, held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. In an unprecedented move 
by the all-male Synod, Ms. Smit, an 
honours graduate from Calvin Theo- 
logical Seminary with a Master of 
Divinity degree, was given permis- 
sion to plead her cause of seeking 
ministerial candidacy on the floor of 
the Synod. But after hearing her, 
bowing to existing regulations bar- 
ring women from being pastors in the 
church, the Synod refused her re- 
quest with a decisive majority of 112 
to 50. However, immediately after 
the vote she was given a standing 
ovation, with only a few delegates re- 
maining in their seats. 


Bakker scandal in 
US causes fallout 
in Canada 


(EPS) — Donations to Christian 
Crossroads Communications, the or- 
ganization headed by David Mainse, 
host of the popular 100 Huntley 
Street television show, are reportedly 
down 30 per cent since the scandals 
involving US television evangelist 
Jim Bakker. As a result, Crossroads 
has decided to pull out of plans for 
VISION TV, a proposed interfaith 
TV network for Canada. Crossroads 
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Communications had agreed to pro- 
vide facilities and purchase half of 
the planned eight-hour-a-day sched- 
ule. 


Presbyterian Church 
in America adopts 
pro-nuke stand 


(RES NE) — The nearly 900 com- 
missioners of the 160,000 member 
Presbyterian Church in America 
(PCA) have adopted a document that 
allows for the use of nuclear weapons 
to protect the United States from 
communism. The decision was 
hailed by the Rev. Dr. D. James 
Kennedy, pastor of Coral Ridge Pres- 
byterian Church, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, the largest of PCA congrega- 
tions, and also a popular TV preach- 
er. 

Dr. Kennedy made his remarks in 
an address to the synods of five Re- 
formed and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions meeting simultaneously on the 
campus of Calvin College and Semi- 
nary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. He 
declared it is God’s will that the USA 
protects itself from the ‘‘atheistic, 
communist system.’’ ““Given the ag- 
gressive tendencies of the Soviets,”’ 
Kennedy said, ‘‘America cannot af- 
ford to adopt a no first-strike posi- 
tion. We must protect ourselves and 
our liberty.’’ 

Passed by a more than two-thirds 
majority of the PCA commissioners, 
the document, three years in the mak- 
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ing, runs counter to anti-nuclear 
statements adopted in recent years by 
the United Methodist and Roman 
Catholic churches. The Methodist 
statement, released last year, opposes 
use of nuclear weapons under any 
circumstances. The Roman Catholic 
document leaves room for use of 
these weapons as a form of self-de- 
fence. 


US gun lobby asks 
for patron saint 


(EPS) — John Snyder, chief lob- 
byist for the (US) Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Right to Keep and Bear 
Arms, has written to the Vatican sug- 
gesting that Gabriel Possenti be for- 
mally declared a saint. Possenti was a 
19th-century Italian priest who re- 
portedly routed a squad of renegade 
soldiers with two pistols. Snyder said 
Possenti’s sainthood would show that 
‘‘an instrument, in the hands of a per- 
son committed in heart, mind, and 
soul to Almighty God, may be used 
to bring about practical good here on 
earth.’’ 


Ads suggested for 
church promotion 
in England 

(EPS) — Responding to a sugges- 
tion from a_ public-relations mag- 
azine, four advertising agencies have 
presented suggestions to improve the 
‘‘lacklustre’’ image of the (Anglican) 
Church of England. They all agreed 
it had been ‘‘losing its market share 
at a near-catastrophic rate.’’ One 
agency proposed an ad with a picture 
of Terry Waite, the Anglican envoy 
missing in Lebanon for more than 
half-a-year, with a caption stating: 
‘*He can’t make it to church this Sun- 
day. What’s your excuse?’’ Another 
ad spoke of those ‘‘wonderful people 
who brought you Christmas.’’ One 
agency, acting on research suggest- 
ing ‘‘the feeling of guilt among lap- 
sed users goes much deeper than 
some might think,’’ proposed a slo- 
gan of ‘‘God knows who goes to 
church these days.’’ Another, whose 
research showed that 97 per cent of 
the population think the church is 
‘‘boring’’ and ‘‘irrelevant,’’ sug- 


gested an invitation to a ‘‘party at 
God’s house. Wine-music-sing- 
songs-virgins. The Church of En- 
gland, his place, Sunday.”’ 


Anglicans allow for 
divergent interpretation 
of scripture 


(RES NE) — After hours of de- 
bate, the synod of the Church of En- 
gland expressed its approval of a stu- 
dy report by Anglican bishops that 
permits divergent interpretation of 
the New Testament. According to the 
report, the Christian faith consists of 
principles that are subject to change 
and are not generally accepted. The- 
ology must be revised to correct anti- 
quated notions, the report states. 
Archbishop John Habgood of York 
said the document affirms the legiti- 
macy of doubt. 

The discussion about the interpre- 
tation of the Bible started two years 
ago when David Jenkin, in a tele- 
vised programme before his ordina- 
tion as bishop of Durham, expressed 


doubt about Jesus’ virgin birth and 
ridiculed his bodily resurrection. 

In a separate action the Anglican 
synod adopted by a large majority a 
report that regards Christianity and 
Freemasonry as virtually incompati- 
ble. The report denounces freemason 
rituals and the secrecy that surrounds 
the movement. Two Freemasons 
were part of the commission that 
drew up the report. 


Thousands of Christians 
held prisoner 


(RES NE) — Friz Laubach, presi- 
dent of the West Germany Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, has appealed to Chris- 
tians everywhere to pray for those 
persecuted on account of their faith. 
He referred specifically to the ap- 
proximately 25,000 Christians who 
are held captive in jails, concentra- 
tion camps and mental institutions in 
various parts of the world. 

Discrimination against Christians 
happens especially in communist, 
Muslim and Hindu countries. Chris- 
tians are persecuted not only in the 
Eastern Bloc but also in Marxist- 
ruled African countries such as Mo- 


TEAM MINISTRY 


The Church: 
— established, growing, and vibrant 
— strong children’s, youth and adult programs 
— active members involved in continued sharing and outreach 


The challenge is to meet the demands of continued growth and 


education. 


If you are ready to explore the team approach to a broader challenge, 


please contact: 


The Search Committee, St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 


#703 Heritage Drive SW, Calgary, AB 


T2V 2W4 


Tel. (403) 255-0001 


DIRECTOR-MINISTER 
Huron Feathers — 
Markdale-Feversham 
“A unique, exciting and 
creative ministry.” 
One-third director, 
two-thirds pastoring. 


For a young, responsible minister with ca- 
pabilities in worship, administration and 
pastoring. Team building and music lead- 
ership a definite asset. Job description. 
Duties to commence January 1, 1988 (or 
before). Contact: Rev. D. Lennox, 317 7th 
Avenue, Hanover, Ontario N4N 2H8 
Phone: (519) 364-1622 or 364-5298. 


zambique (12,000 prisoners) and 
Ethiopia (7,000 prisoners). Laubach 
also mentioned that in the Soviet 
Union, despite its presumably 
changed attitude, Christians have no 
guarantee that they will not be sub- 
ject to discrimination. Other coun- 
tries in which life is difficult for 
Christians are Albania, and the Indo- 
China countries of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. 


“Eclipse of God” 


in Dutch churches 


(RES NE) — The phrase *‘eclipse 
of God’’ comes from Dr. Hendrikus 
Berkhof, retired professor of dogmat- 
ics at Leyden Universty. He has 
sharply criticized the mainline Re- 
formed churches in his country, The 
Netherlands, for being severely crit- 
ical of evangelicals but not knowing 
themselves how to evangelize effecti- 
vely. His criticism is taken up by the 


GENERAL SECRETARY 

THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT (SCM) OF CANADA, a national, 
ecumenical ministry on university campuses 
with emphasis on faith and justice, invites 
applications. Person must be self-initiating, 
able to work ecumenically, co-operatively, 
be articulate in faithlife, have good promo- 
tional, administrative, organizational skills. 
Responsibilities include: fundraising, pro- 
gramme development, administration. Some 
travel expected. Full-time, $20,000. Clergy, 
lay ministers encouraged to apply. Must be 
received by October 19. Send resume and 
have 3 written references sent independently 
to: The Search Committee, SCM Canada, 
310 Danforth Ave., Toronto M4K IN6. 416- 
463-4312. 


Rev. L. H. Kwast in an article in 
Centraal Weekblad in which he de- 
scribes the spiritual condition of 
churches in The Netherlands. Basing 
his comments on a survey in the re- 
cently published Yearbook of the Re- 
formed Churches in The Netherlands 
(GKN), Kwast observes that every- 
where in the country the church has 
been pushed to the periphery of so- 
ciety. Churches, including The Ne- 
therlands Reformed Church (NHK) 
and the Roman Catholic church, as 
well as Kwast’s own GKN, have, he 
says, become spiritual minorities in a 
conglomerate of people who have 
lost. meaningful contact with the 
church. The crisis affects both pas- 
tors and members. Many pastors ag- 
onize over the question of divine 
providence. There has been, says 
Kwast, a spiritual earthquake which 
has caused widespread desolation 
and disorientation. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE DEDICATION of a Baptismal Bowl was held May 17 at Zion 
Church, Torrance, Ont. The bowl was in memory of John Nelson, 
a founding member of the church. Pictured (left to right) are: Allan 
Nelson, son of John Nelson: the Rev. Glen Ball, minister of Zion; 
Norman Blanchard, elder. 
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IDENTICAL TWINS Mrs. Martha Murray (left) and Mrs. Margaret 
MacAulay celebrated their 89th birthday in May. The two women 
are faithful members of Knox Church, Baddeck, N.S., and are ac- 
tive in the work of the WMS and the Ladies Aid. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Victoria, B.C., cele- 
brated their 96th anniversary recently. Pictured, about to cut the 
anniversary cake, are (left to right): the Rev. David A. Smith, min- 
ister of Knox; Mrs. Hazel Smith; Mrs. Margaret Plomp; the Rev. 
Tony Plomp, guest speaker for the weekend, and now Moderator 
of the 113th General Assembly. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS of Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Church- 
es, Ont., presented a plaque and a purse of money to the Rev. 
Kenneth and Mrs. Harriette Rooney, July 26, on the occasion of 
Mr. Rooney's retirement after 30 years in the active ministry. The 
congregations greatly appreciated the 14 years of devoted serv- 
ice by the Rooneys. 


> 
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WITH THE THEME “Each One Bring a Friend — Each Group 
Make a Banner,” Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, held 
a “Friendship and Banner” Sunday as one of its centennial pro- 
jects. Former members will be joining the congregation in 100th 
anniversary celebrations later this month. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at Dixie Church, 
Mississauga, Ont., June 14, in memory of Dorothy and Bill Milne 
of Dixie Church. The window was presented by their son, Peter, 
and their daughter, Nancy Malcolm, and her husband, lan. Mr. 
Milne and Mrs. Malcolm are pictured with the Rev. K.E. King. The 
window depicts Christ taking children by the hand, saying, “Come 
unto me.” 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Hespeler Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
believes strongly in the value of church 
camps, and through the holding of an 
annual ‘‘Roast Beef Dinner’’ they raise 
money to provide scholarships (half the 
cost up to $50) for every camper. This 
summer 49 children and youth attended 
Glen Mhor, Iona and Kintail Camps. 


The Youth Group of Sunrise Pres- 
byterian Church, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, were the guests of the congrega- 
tion of Westmount Church, Edmonton, 
June 13-16. The main purpose of the 
group’s visit was to tour the West Ed- 
monton Mall. Upon their arrival Satur- 
day evening they were hosted at a bar- 
beque by the Younger Adult Group of 
Westmount. Sunday morning the choir 
served them breakfast. The young visi- 
tors contributed a song to worship and 
the minister of Sunrise and the minister 
of Westmount, the Rev. Raymond 
Glen, spoke of their congregations’ in- 
volvement in mission. It is hoped the 
connections now forged between the 
two churches will continue in the fu- 


ture. 
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THE OUTREACH COMMITTEE of St. 
Andrew's Church, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
declared May to be ‘Word of Grace Fund 
Raising Month” in an effort to meet the 
operating expenses for a radio pro- 
gramme (“The Word of Grace”) they 
sponsor every Sunday morning on local 
station CKTS. Now in its 19th year “The 
Word of Grace” continues to serve shut- 
ins, the elderly and the community-at- 
large. The Rev. Blake Walker of St. An- 
drew’s is in charge of the show — read- 
ing scripture, playing music, delivering a 
message and leading in prayer. Ex- 
penses for a year total close to $10,000. 
The local station provides technical per- 


sonnel and facilities without charge. 
Photo: Communications des Cantons Inc. 


AT THE MORNING SERVICE at Sandhill Church, Pittsburgh Township, Ont., June 7, 
several presentations were made and dedicated. Red velvet pew cushions given by Mrs. 
Mabel Scott and family, and In Memorium donations, were dedicated in memory of John 
F. Scott. Four bronze collection plates in memory of John Elston Shannon were given by 
Mrs. Ethel Shannon and family, and In Memorium donations. New carpeting for the 
church basement was presented by Evelyn Edgar on behalf of Sandhill Church Women. 
Two red velvet armchairs, donated by Norma Garrett, were presented by Earl Thompson. 
A red velvet banner was made and presented by the WMS to commemorate their centen- 
nial. Pictured, left to right, are: Fred J. Scott, elder; Grace (Scott) Mick; Mabel Scott; the 
Rev. Donald Young; Faye (Shannon) Dennison; Ethel Shannon; Earl Thompson; Evelyn 
Edgar. 
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PICTURED, following the Recognition Service for the Rev. R.C. (Bob) Garvin as Superin- 
tendent of Missions for British Columbia, are (left to right): the Rev. David Smith, Conve- 
nor of Missions for the Presbytery of Vancouver Island; the Rev. Bob Garvin; Dr. K.C. 
Doka, retired Superintendent of Missions for B.C.; Dr. Bobby Ogdon, Moderator of the 
Synod of B.C.; the Rev. Robert Sparks, Moderator of Vancouver Island Presbytery; the 
Rev. C.M. Costerus, General Secretary, Board of World Mission. The service took place 
at Knox Church, Port Alberni. 


THE PRESENTATION of an award was made to Dorothy MacFarlane in appreciation of 
her 53 years of service as organist at St. Columba Church, Marshfield, P.E.!. Pictured 
with her are (left to right): Talmage H. Foster, elder; Cedric Ballem, elder; the Rev. Jack 
Chiang; Mrs. Irving Boswell, choir member; Athol MacBeath, elder; Scott MacArthur, choir 
member. 
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CHARTER MEMBER and senior elder of The Presbyterian 
Church, Town of Mount Royal, Que., J. Howard Richardson was 
honoured recently during the Town’s 75th anniversary by being 
named ‘Citizen of the Year.” He was presented with a plaque in- 
scribed ‘In recognition of unselfish and voluntary services to the 
Community.” He has been captain of the 1st Montreal Company 
attached to the church for 53 years and is past president of Boys’ 
Brigade Canada, as well as honorary vice-president of The Bri- 
gade in Great Britain. The presentation was made by John Miller, 
a former member of the 1st Company and past president of Boys’ 
Brigade Canada, who is president of the Mount Royal Citizens 
Association. 


DURING THEIR ANNUAL “Strawberry Social and Talent Eve- 
ning” the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., 
surprised their minister, the Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, and his 
wife, Suzanne, with a celebration in honour of their 25th wedding 
anniversary of June 30. Each segment of the talent show related 
in some way to marriage and to the Duncans’ personal story. 
Joining in the festivities were representatives of Immanuel Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. Their sanctuary was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing a May storm and the congregation has been sharing St. An- 
drew’s facilities. The Duncans were presented with flowers in 
their wedding colours of ‘Presbyterian’ blue and white. They also 
received a gift of money, a tandem bicycle, and t-shirts with 
beach scenes and the words “Nova Scotia or ... Bust,” all to 
help with their vacation plans (retracing their honeymoon through 
the Maritimes). 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Magnetawan, Ont., 
moved their 109-year-old heritage church to a nearby larger site 
in July. The building has been placed on a basement and addi- 
tions have been made. About 200 people gathered to see the 
“church on the move” including: Hart Smith, elder (far left); Doris 
Langford, clerk of session (centre); and Freda MacDonald, co- 
minister of Knox. 
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A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY was held by the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo, B.C., following the worship serv- 
ice on May 10. The planned $220,000 expansion to the church 
will include a new sanctuary with seating for 300, and office and 
meeting rooms. The area in the existing building presently used 
for services will be converted into a hall and Christian education 
building. A walkway will link the old and new buildings and an ef- 
fort will be made to leave as many trees as possible on the site. 
St. Andrew’s is the third-oldest continuous Presbyterian congre- 
gation in the province. Pictured, the Rev. Glenn Inglis looks on 
while (from left) Jocelyn Inglis, Caroline Anderson and Gillian An- 
derson take turns plying the shovel. 
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A LONGTIME MEMBER of Parkview Church, Saskatoon and now a member of Day- 

spring Church, Edmonton, Mrs. Georgina Moir was honoured recently on the occasion of 

her 90th birthday. Pictured with her (second from left) are members of her Bible study zhong 

group: Catharine Leiper, Ruth Ballantyne, Marge MacCalder and Lois Englehart. Mrs. PICTURED, Dr. George and Mrs. Helen 
Moir is also a lifetime member of the WMS, and for many years served as president of her Dobitcit es Baleiata retremenr ciara 


group at Parkview. held in their honour at Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., in April. Mr. Dobie 
served the Knox congregation for five 
years, and was minister of St. Timothy's 
Church, Ottawa, prior to his coming to 
Knox. The Dobies were presented with a 


travel voucher. 
Photo: Woodstock Daily Sentinel-Review 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated at Knox Church, Port Carling, Ont., May 31. The 
gowns were purchased with funds from the bequest of the late Mae Johnston. Seen in the 
back row (from left) are: Jim Carr, Olive Fraser, David Harris, Reta Calverley and Don 
Crowder. In the front are: the Rev. Glen Ball, Bobbie Fawcett, Peggy Crowder, Lorna Ball, 
Sandy Boyce (organist) and Ann Bennie. 
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HER MAJESTY Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother is seen passing through an honour A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, donated 
guard of elders and choirsters as she leaves the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Mon- to the church by Margaret Stegeman, 
treal, following a special service held June 7. The service commemorated the 125th anni- was dedicated recently at St. Andrew's 
versary of the Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada, of which Her Majesty Church, Innisfail, Alta., by the Rev. Rob- 
has been Colonel-in-Chief for the past 50 years. ert Elford. 
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The congregation of St. Andrew’s- 
Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ont., ho- 
noured Margaret Leask, a member of 
the church. on her retirement with a 
special mission project for 1987. Ac- 
knowledging her years of dedicated 
service as a missionary in India, a Mar- 
garet Leask Bursary has been estab- 
lished to enable worthy and needy chil- 
dren to attend the Helen MacDonald 
School in Jhansi, India. From February 
of this year to June, $6,000 was raised 
for the project and a cheque forwarded 
; oe to the Board of World Mission. Miss 
oo —_— et Leask herself will be involved in setting 

comesse rapa = — - up the bursary. The Sunday School 
THE DEDICATION OF the cornerstone for the addition to Knox children of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers also 
Church, Kincardine, Ont., was one of the highlights of the congre- contributed to the project. By giving up 
gation’s annual Scottish service, July 26. Pictured are the Rev. a weekly treat, such as a chocolate bar 
Allan Paisley (left), present minister, and Dr. Douglas Stewart, a or soft drink. and donating the money 
former minister of Knox. The three-story, $135,000 addition was instead. the children raised over $200 to 
to be completed by the middle of October. Dr. Stewart was also in assist in the purchase or building of a 
charge of the ‘‘Kirkin O’ the Tartan.” Explaining first about the his- playground slide for the Helen Mace 
tory of the ceremony, he then blessed tartans presented by mem- menald School. During her first Sunday 
bers of the congregation who were piped to the front of the church back at the church a presentation was 
by three members of the Kincardine Scottish. The Scottish serv- UR : ae 
aes 2 made to Miss Leask, who was com- 
ice is held the last Sunday of each July to celebrate and give tye Pe EN! Os! 
thanks for the cultural heritage of Knox Church. trait ee CMU A ee sy 
Photo: The Kincardine Independent 0 


VACATION PACKAGES 
to Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antiqua — 
from $599. Departures: Jan. 31. One, two 
and three-week packages. Inquire about our 
weekly fall and winter departures to all is- 


JOIN FRANKLIN TOURS! 


15 DAY MURDER MYSTERY (Great Britain) — Oct. 23-Nov. 6 
“ALL INCLUSIVE” You're guaranteed a ghostly time! 


9 DAY LONDON THEATRE TOUR — Nov. 5-13 
“ALL INCLUSIVE” The perfect way to see London, England! 


14 DAY FLORIDA — Efficiencies on Ormond Beach 
Oct. 19-Nov. 1 
Nov. 7-Nov. 20 
Nov. 21-Dec. 4 

STAY FROM NOV. 7 TO DEC. 4 (28 DAYS) 


16 DAY CHRISTMAS FLORIDA — Dec. 19-Jan. 3 
“Efficiencies on Ormond Beach’’ 


lands. For details contact: Sam Sinanan, 
Hummingbird Travel, 37 George St. N., 
Suite B508, Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS 
(416) 452-0888. Collect calls accepted. 
Book early and save! 
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14 DAY ORMOND BEACH — Jan. 18-31 


28 DAY FLORIDA — Jan. 18-Feb. 4 
“Efficiencies on Ormond Beach’’ 


14 DAY CLEARWATER — Jan. 30-Feb. 12 
“Enjoy the warm Pacific Ocean this winter”’ 


26 DAY CALIFORNIA — Dec. 26-Jan. 20 
‘“‘New Year’s Eve in Los Angeles, California”’ 


FOR MORE INFO. ON THESE TOURS & OTHERS 


Don’t leave home 
without it! 


KNOX CHURCH, 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


will be celebrating their 


CONTACT 150th Anniversary, 

Your Local Travel Agent November 1, 1987 
or at 11:00 a.m. 
FRANKLIN TOURS, Ltd. Q 
24 Dundas Street W. Gu Leechs 


BELLEVILLE, Ontario K8P 1A2 
Toll-free 1-800-267-2183 


WE HAVE CONVENIENT PICK-UP POINTS! 
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The Rev. Dr. A. Lorne MacKay. 
All former members are 
invited to come and 
celebrate with us. 


HUMPHREYS, THE REV. JOHN ROBERT, 
74, a retired Presbyterian minister, died at 
Saint John, N.B., on August 8, 1987. 

Mr. Humphreys was born in Trenton, 
N.S., on October 14, 1912. He received 
his early education in Pictou County, 
N.S., before receiving his bachelor of arts 
degree at Acadia University and his degree 
in theology at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and Knox College in Toronto. 

As a student, he served several mission 
fields in the Presbytery of Pictou, includ- 
ing Moser River, Lochaber, MacLellan 
Brook and Blue Mountain, as well as serv- 
ing in Great Village in the Halifax Pres- 
bytery, and Sunny Brae. 

He was minister of St. Matthew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, for more than 37 years, the longest 
tenure of any minister in the Atlantic Syn- 
od. He was minister emeritus of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, past-moderator of the At- 
lantic Synod and the Presbytery of Saint 
John. He was a past-president of the Saint 
John and N.B. Ministerial Association and 
past chaplain of the St. Andrew’s Society 
and other community groups in the Saint 
John area. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen (nee 
Andrews) who resides at 40 Sylvia Drive, 
Saint John, N.B., E2J 3K1; two sons, J. 
Blair and David W. of Saint John; one 
daughter, Diane (Mrs. Richard McGowan) 
Westfield, N.B.; one granddaughter, Ka- 
ren Ann; several nephews, nieces and 
cousins. A son, Barry, predeceased him in 
1959. 


THOMSON, REV. DR. R. FORBES, 74, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died at his 
home in Dundas, Ont., on July 17, 1987. 

Dr. Thomson was born in Toronto in 
1912. He graduated from the University of 
Toronto and completed his studies for the 
ministry at Knox College. He was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Orangeville in 
May, 1941 at Maple Valley Church and in- 
ducted into the pastoral charge of Maple 
Valley, Singhampton and Feversham. 

In 1942 he was called to Acton Pres- 
byterian Church in Ontario, where he 
served for four years prior to accepting a 
call to MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., where he remained until 1957. From 
May, 1957 until his retirement in Feb- 
ruary, 1979 he was minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Guelph, Ont. While offi- 
cially retired, he continued to serve, and 
was part-time Associate Minister at St. 


Y7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


DEATHS 


Paul’s Church in Hamilton for five years, 
and in 1984 was named minister emeritus 
of St. Paul’s. 

Throughout his ministry, Dr. Thomson 
was active in the courts of the church, 
serving on many presbytery and synod 
committees, and on boards and committees 
of the General Assembly. In 1978, Knox 
College conferred on him a Doctor of Di- 
vinity degree (honoris causa). 

He was especially concerned and inter- 
ested in helping young people and served 
as a Scout Leader, Young People’s Coun- 
sellor and Camp Leader over many years. 
He was a strong believer in church camps 
as a means of teaching the faith and giving 
children and young people lasting mem- 
ories of good times in a Christian environ- 
ment. He will be remembered by those 
who happily participated in a Ministers’ 
Family Camp, a unique camping experi- 
ence which he organized at Kintail Camp 
in 1950 and 1951. He was chairman of the 
Crieff Committee in 1975 when the Rev. 
Robert Spencer was chosen as the first di- 
rector of Crieff Community Centre. 

Dr. Thomson is survived by his widow, 
Catherine Donaldson of Dundas, Ont,; two 
daughters, Lois (Mrs. John Miles) of En- 
gland; Mary Jane at home; and a son, 
Richard, of Toronto, and six grandchil- 
dren. 


AMOS, MRS. MARJORIE, 88, lifelong 
member of Duff's Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., July 31. 

BURNIE, FREDERICK R.., 94, elder for over 
40 years, choir member for 50 years, and a 
communicant member for 72 years of First 
Church, Chatham, Ont., April 5. 

CURTIS, MRS. MARGARET, 77, longtime 
member of Sand Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Ont., former president of 
WMS and Sunday School teacher, May 
28. 

ELLIOT, MacMILLAN, 88, lifelong member 
of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Puslinch, 
Ont., July 21. 

GOGGIN, MRS. LORENE, 81, member of 
St. Andrew’s Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., life member of 
WMS, mother of the Rev. Helen Goggin 
of Ewart College, Aug. 19. 

HENRY, MISS VIOLET MAY, 90, longtime 
member of the Kirk of St. George, N.B., 
Sunday School teacher and superintendent 
for many years, July 8. 

HUBBELL, MacPHERSON (MAC), 72, eld- 
er and clerk of session at St. Peter’s Pres- 


Allen saa 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


byterian Church, Madoc, Ont., July 12. 

KILLAH, ISABELLA (DOLLY), (Mrs. Alex- 
ander), 81, longtime member of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., life member of 
WMS and past-president of the Women’s 
Association, June 26. 

MacFARLANE, CLAUDE, 80, longtime 
member of Greenock Presbyterian Church, 
St. Andrews, N.B., former member of 
board of trustees. 

MacRAE, NEIL DONALD, 91, longtime eld- 
er of Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., 
July 28. 

MAJOR, WILLIAM R., 99, elder for 40 
years, member for 56 years, of Wych- 
wood-Davenport Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., longtime trustee and member 
and chairman of the board of managers, 
July 2. 

MALLORY, EVA, 99, longtime member of 
Greenock Presbyterian Church, St. An- 
drews, N.B., July 4. 

MAXWELL, MISS LILLA, 96, longtime 
member of St. Stephen’s Church, St. Ste- 
phen, N.B., member of WMS, July 19. 

MORAN, RAINNIE O’BRIEN, 80, elder for 
14 years, clerk of session and longtime 
member of the Kirk of St. George, St. 
George, N.B., representative elder for St. 
Stephen-St. George pastoral charge, died 
as the result of a car accident, Aug. 6. 

NAGLE, HARRY R., longtime member of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Ingersoll, 
Ont., Sunday School teacher and member 
of the board of managers, July 13. 

RAE, GEORGE A., 97, member for 70 years 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Ont., 
June 9. 

SNELL, PEARL, 72, longtime member of 
Greenock Presbyterian Church, St. An- 
drews, N.B., active member of Ladies’ 
Guild, March 15. 

TAYLOR, RUTH LAVINIA, 68, charter 
member of Calvin Church, Sudbury, Ont., 
member of WA and WMS and congrega- 
tional envelope secretary, July Ist. 

WILSON, CAIRINE, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., and active 
in the summer months at Greenock Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Andrews, N.B., 
where she was a member of the Ladies’ 
Guild; she was the recipient of the Order of 
Canada, July 10. 

YUNG, IRENE YORK-CHEUNG (Mrs. Wal- 
ter), 56, longtime member, organist and 
choir member of Knox Church, Sudbury, 
Ont., June 4. 

O 


ih CLASSICAL 
CANTOR oRGANSFOR 
CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 


tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 
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INDUCTIONS 
Cossar, Rev. Bruce, Stirling, St. Andrew’s, 
and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., June 16. 
Kim, Rev. John, Sunny Corner, St. Stephen’s, 
and Warwick, St. Paul’s, N.B.,Aug. 14. 
Klassen, Rev. Harry, Kitchener, Calvin 
Church, Ont., June 4. 

Raper, Rev. Lorna, Kelowna, St. David's 
Church, B.C., Oct. 18. 

Simpson, Rev. Clive, Burlington, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 11 


RECOGNITION 
Summers, Rev. Kirk, as minister, Edgemont 
extension charge, and associate minister, 
Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, Allta., 
Sept. Ist. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA ITO. 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. P. A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B3A 2E6. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Patrick Maxham, R.R. 1, Barney’s 
River Station, N.S. BOK 1A0. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. EIB 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont. K2E 5S9. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Ian Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 4L8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Toron- 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SUDBURY, ONTARIO 

All former members and friends are invited 
to our 60th Anniversary Celebrations the 
weekend of November 21st and 22nd, 1987. 
For further information please contact Mrs. 
V. Kirkpatrick, 181 Shelley Drive, Sudbury, 
Ontario P3A 2S6. 705-566-1422. 


TRANSITION 


to, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O.Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Asso- 
ciate Minister. Contact, Rev. J. W. Hut- 
chison, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, Ont. 
K8N 4L6. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont. K9H 
6W3. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Ken Rowland, c/o Glenbrook 
Presbyterian Church, 3535 South Common 
Court, Mississauga, Ont. LSL 2B3. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P. G. D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, | Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C INI. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 75 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto, Ont. MSJ 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Lorna Raper, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue at Yonge, Toronto, Ont. 
MAR IPS. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 20 Edgecliffe Golf- 
way, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 3A4. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont. M4E 1L4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB INO. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont. M6M 3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 


SCRIPTURAL GREETING CARDS: 
Colour photography, calligraphy. All occa- 
sions, Christmas. English, French. Discount 
prices, free sample. Lumen Christi Publica- 
tions, 1106 Olympia Drive S.E., Calgary, 
Alberta T2C 1H5, (403) 279-3680. 
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Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton; Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont. N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Brinbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Exeter/Cromarty/Hensall pastoral charge, Ont. 
Rev. Rick Horst, P.O.Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B. A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont. NOG 1B0. 

Huron Feathers/Markdale/Feversham pastoral 
charge, Rev. D. Lennox, 371-7th Ave., 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 2H8. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Mosa, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. Terry In- 
gram, Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 862 
Freele Street, London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, . 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Interim Modera- 
tor-Designate: Rev. Ted Nelson, Box 
1239, Port Elgin, Ont. NOH 2CO0. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George E. Dobie, 162 Light St., 
Woodstock, Ont. N48 6H4. 

Rodney-Kintyre/New Glasgow __ pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leg- 
er Ave., St. Thomas, Ont. NSR 5M3. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Da- 
vid S. Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Strat- 
ford, Ont. NSA 3H2. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2S 1P7. 

Teeswater and Kinlough, Ont., Rev. Roy A. 
Taylor, Box 455, Paisley, Ont. NOG 2NO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5RI. 

Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Ave., Burlington, 
Ont. L7L INS. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Hartney/Melita pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
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LEASIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SEEKS ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
IMMEDIATELY 
Applicants must place equally high emphasis 
on excellence in musical standards and re- 
hearsal technique. We offer in return a de- 
dicated senior choir, excellent acoustics and 
a two-manual Allen Digital Organ. Send re- 
sume to: ANNE THOMSON, Search Com- 
mittee, 670 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, 

Ontario M4G 2K4. Tel: (416) 422-0510 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Barrie, 
Ontario. Senior choir and opportunity to de- 
velop a junior choir. Two-manual Casavant 
Organ. Position available immediately. Sub- 
mit resume to Search Committee, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 47 Owen 
Street, Barrie, Ontario L4M 3G9. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Erindale Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, 
Ontario, seeks a creative person for two Sun- 
day morning services and one practice week- 
ly. Terms negotiable. Call Janet Bramble at 
(416) 278-0513. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Essa Road Presbyterian Church seeks Organ- 
ist and Choir Director. Two-manual Conn 
Artist 721 Deluxe organ. Please send resume 
to Chairman, Music Committee, 59 Essa 
Road, Barrie, Ontario L4N 3K4. 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
by Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church. Two- 
manual Baldwin organ with full foot-pedal- 
board. Phone Ken at (416) 438-9976 for fur- 
ther details. 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
for Renfrew Presbyterian Church. Two-man- 
ual Casavant organ. Full pedal. Contact 
(613) 432-6462 or write 460 Raglan Street 
South, Renfrew, Ontario K7V IR8. 


Let 
The Presbyterian Record 
help you find 
the person you're 
searching for. 
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Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Paul Gourlay, 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 12th St. 
and Ist Ave. East, Prince Albert, Sask. 
S6V 522. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 

Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V OCS. 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta. T6J 2H9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IMI. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Jim Ferrier, 2604 - 6th Ave., Castlegar, 
B.C. VIN 2W2. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C. V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Port Alberni, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Glenn 
Inglis, 3896 Maclsaac St., Nanaimo, B.C. 
VOT 2V3. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W. D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C. V8C 2G8. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Rev. F. Metzger, 
#70-3180 E. 58th Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C. V5S 3S8. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J. P. lan Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C. V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C. V8W ICI. 
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White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant for the Synod of 
Toronto-Kingston; Executive Secretary, 
WMS (WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
— adental technician to work in Taiwan 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor- 
/teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
— minister — assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 
Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 
Nurse Practitioner 
Lab Technician 
General Surgeons 
Anaesthetist 
Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 
Secretaries 
Business Managers & Accountants 
Building Supervisors 
Maintenance & Water System trainee 
Treasurer 
Histopathology technician 
Auditor 
Mechanical engineers 
Linesman Supervisor 
Management Consultant 
Site Supervisor 
Needed in China: 
‘Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 
Currently, Youth in Mission has a request for: 
— Upto three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 
Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


The touch of the Master 


Spree that today you had the job to do that Jesus had in his day. You would 
first of all have to make sure that you knew what the job was. Mark 1:15 tells 
us that he had to make both an announcement and a request: ‘‘The right time has 
come, the Kingdom of God is here. Turn away from your sins and believe the 


Good News!’’ 


He wouldn’t do this completely on his own. He would get some people to help 


him. 


It would be the same with you. You would need help. Whom would you 


select? It would make sense to look 
for some people in the communica- 
tions field. It would require money, 
so you would need someone who 
could raise some dollars. And some- 
one who knew how to gain access to 
governments grants! 

And what did Jesus do? He real- 
ized early on that he would need 
help, so he asked some fishermen. 
Fishermen — to. make announce- 
ments and ask people to repent? Fish- 
ermen — to deal with matters of the 
Kingdom and be his ambassadors and 
emissaries? Fishermen — to attract 
and draw people to the Master? Fish- 
ermen — who could direct people to 
the Lord of all life and inform people 
of where they might find life? 

Isn’t this somewhat surprising? He 
was instituting a new religion. Why 
didn’t he get some people who knew 
something about religion? Why 
didn’t he find some scholars? Why 
didn’t he find some people well- 
versed in the Old Testament who 
could point out the suffering servant 
passages in Isaiah and where it spoke 
of a new covenant in Jeremiah? 

But instead, by and large, he chose 
fishermen. There was a tax authority 
thrown in (Matthew, the Levite) and 
perhaps Judas who looked after the 
money, had some accounting experi- 
ence. 

But fishermen? 

And when you consider the dis- 
ciples and the part they played right 
up until Jesus’ death, they didn’t do 
very well! They argued about who 
should receive favours in Heaven, 
and sometimes they just didn’t under- 
stand what Jesus was driving at. 


. . . Just as Jesus 
saw potential in 
those fishermen, 
so he sees it 
in us. 


Read: 
Mark 1314315 
Luke 4: 16-22 
II Corinthians 4:7-1 


But nonetheless, they followed 
him. On the basis of what they knew 
about him, they were willing to make 
the necessary leap of faith. They 
obeyed him and they trusted him. 
Only after the resurrection, and when 
the Spirit descended, did they put it 
all together. Then they finally under- 
stood. 


What about today? Are we sup- 
posed to be disciples — learners — 
helpers? The answer is yes. 

But can we qualify? The answer is 
no. But just as Jesus saw potential in 
those fishermen, so he sees it in us. 
And it doesn’t matter how young or 
old we may happen to be! We can 
still ““become”’ in him. 

Those disciples remained human 
through and through. That should be 
encouraging to us, because regard- 
less of how religious we are or think 
we should be, we remain human, 
flawed and blemished. 

Norman Cousens, in his book on 
Albert Schweitzer, recalls an incident 
while visiting Schweitzer’s medical 
outpost at Lambarene, Africa. Eve- 
ning prayers had just been said and 
the learned doctor shuffled over to a 
somewhat decrepit piano. Cousens 
wondered how anyone could play an 
instrument in such a state of sad re- 
pair. The doctor sat down, his hands 
descended on the keys and music was 
created. Music that was beautiful be- 
yond words. The touch of the master 
transformed what appeared to be der- 
elict into something that was fit for 
the very hosts of heaven. 

The Master can touch us and con- 
vert us into something *‘beautiful for 
God’’ — his instrument of peace and 
good news. 

Surprised? — that he can use you? 
Indeed. Trust him — you’ve hardly 
seen anything yet! 


(Ce in us a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit 
within us. Touch us with your Spirit 
so that we, even in our humanity, can 
be your instruments. You have only 
us and other earthen vessels some- 
what similar. 

May we not let you down. 
Through him who always lifts us up 
—, eéven Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

ie] 
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@ WHAT DO 
MICROCHIPS 
AND 
SMALL CONGREGATIONS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 


sie congregations can | — . : and throughout the globe. 
be wonderful examplesof 2 
the power of God. 


_ Small congregations, with fewer than 
| _ fifty people at worship, make up half 
of the Presbyterian congregations 
in Canada. Together, through 
“Presbyterians Sharing...” they 
empower the boards and 
agencies of the General 
Assembly to extend their 
ministries. 


Small congregations have 
special strengths. There is 
flexibility, trust, intimacy, 
caring and potential for 
growth in size and faith 

that larger congregations 
don't always have. 


In 1987 all congregations, 
small and large, are asked to 
contribute $7,000,000 to 


“PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING...” 


Small congregations, 
linked together through 
“Presbyterians Sharing...” 
participate in a ministry 
extending across Canada 


| ABIG PART OF 
| “PRESBYTERIANS 
| SHARING...” 


: 


Oe 


] 


Novem 


Where hang the 


by James Harrison 


his is the time of year 

when we reflect on the 
sacrifice of men and women 
who answered the call of 
service, especially in 1914 
and 1939, but also in other 
wars and engagements. This 
is a time to think of solemn 
things — of fortitude and 
the sacrifice which is the fi- 
nal sacrifice, of lives given 
that others might inherit 
freedom. 


In the words of Maurice Waring, a 
writer of our time, in his book The 
Witnesses: ‘“‘On what walls shall I 
hang the trophies of my life? To what 
battlements fasten my fortitude? All 
the walls have given — the wall of my 
courage, that fortress which was my 
love, my ardours. On whom shall I be- 
stow the enrichment of my death? 
Who shall inherit it? For death should 
be, must be, an enrichment and some 
sort of a meaning must be gained 
therefrom.”’ 

Visitors and residents often pass 
through Princes Street Gardens in 
Edinburgh and stop to look at the war 
memorial to the men and women of 
Scottish blood and sympathies in the 
United States who died in two world 
wars. The memorial stands under the 
battlements of Edinburgh Castle, and 
was produced by the notable Scots-Ca- 
nadian Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, a man 
who was a Surgeon General in the Ca- 


American-Scottish War Memorial 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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nadian Armed Forces, and who was also in his own right a 
sculptor. The memorial is 60-years-old this year. The work 
of McKenzie can be seen at his memorial museum in the 
Mill of Kintail Conservation Area, near Almonte, Ontario, 
60 km. southwest of Ottawa. In the 1914-18 war, as Major, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, McKenzie revolutionized the 
treatment of convalescent wounded, and his methods were 
widely adopted. 

Another Canadian whose life was bound up in the first 
world war stood near the future site of the memorial in 
1887, having just arrived from Canada for his first visit to 
the Scotland of his forefathers. He was Charles W. Gordon, 
a Presbyterian minister who wrote under the name of Ralph 
Connor and made himself a wealthy man in the process, be- 
coming the first Canadian to become a millionaire from his 
writing. His books, among them The Prospector and The 
Sky Pilot, earned him fame and fortune. 

But as a young man, Charles Gordon looked up at Edin- 
burgh Castle and asked, ‘*‘What makes a man what he is? 
The answer is origins and environment, his race and his 
Toad.”’ 

Years later Charles Gordon was to put his origins, his 
Tace and his road to the test. He was in Winnipeg, minister 
of St. Stephen’s Church, when war broke out in 1914. 
Three hundred and fifty members of his church joined the 
43rd Cameron Highlanders of Canada; two of his elders 
were officers, one the colonel. Gordon did not know in 
1914 that two years later he would be a padre with the regi- 
‘Ment . . that he would see 580 Camerons march into the 
Regina Trench on the Somme . . . and of that 580 only 68 
Brould march back again, grim but unconquered, leaving 
their comrades in coloured swaths before the uncut German 
wire. 


J 1917 Charles Gordon was recalled from France by 
| Nite Canadian government and asked to make a lec- 
tour of the United States to explain Canada’s place in 
the war and to ask for American support. Gordon was not a 
man to spare his listeners. Here is what he said to a group in 
New York on the day when Russia surrendered to Germany 
in 1917: 

_ “‘Let me give you this solemn declaration: Canadians 
know right well that the Allied line in France is Canada’s 
last line of defence, and with solemn conviction, as in the 
Presence of God, let me say to you that the Allied line is 
America’s last line of defence as well. I am not telling you 
your duty, but I am not afraid to tell you that when that front 
line breaks, your front line will meet you, not in France or 
in Flanders, but on the free soil of this great American peo- 
mle,”’ 


i 


A few weeks later the United States was in the war, and 
as we all know, that front line did not break. 

The irony and the tragedy was that 20 years later, in 
1937, Charles Gordon was to see war coming once again 
and was to write: ‘‘Not big guns, but goodwill, can curb the 
ambitions, the greed, the pride, of inflamed nationalism, 
and build the world a path for peace.”’ 

And now, 50 years on, you and I stand in the hope of dis- 
armament. The ongoing arms talks may give humanity a 
breathing space, and the weapons which were undreamed of 
by Gordon and his generation, weapons in front of which 
the whole world might lie in swaths, may be banished from 
the earth. If so, what do you and I do with our breathing 
space and our time? It may be that today we serve under 
arms; it may be that we serve our respective countries in 
commerce or industry or education. But the time will come 
when we will have to account for ourselves and our actions 
— to ourselves if to no one else. 

And then will we say what was said at the beginning of 
this tribute. ‘‘On what walls shall I hang the trophies of my 
life? To what battlements fasten my fortitude? The walls of 
my courage? The fortress which was my life? Those battle- 
ments which were my beliefs, my hopes, my ardours. On 
whom shall we bestow the enrichment of our death — who 
shall inherit it?’’ 


ae us there is an opportunity to use our time to better the 
lives of those we serve and those around us. That was 
an opportunity denied to the people we pay tribute to in Re- 
membrance Services — their lives cut short by the tragedy 
of war to lie in coloured swaths before the uncut German 
wire, or to die on other battlefields. 

But we can use the inheritance of character and of cour- 
age, of honour and of duty, of dedication and example they 
gave to us. We can use that inheritance and enrich the lives 
of others and of ourselves as we, too, answer the call — to 
serve our common humanity. 0 


James Harrison graduated from Knox College in 
1974. He teaches Religious Studies at Balerno 
High School, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


6¢ 


. thou didst knit me together in my mother’s womb/petri dish”’ 


Psalm 139... for the 90s? 


A” baby makes six. 

“It is possible today for a child to have up to five parents: an ovum do- 
nor, a sperm donor, a woman providing a womb for gestation, and the individual 
or couple raising the child.’’ So writes Roberta Yared in the September issue of 
Population Today, (reviewing the work of Dr. Stephen Issacs and Renee Holt). 
She is not writing science fiction. (We have already had the ‘Baby M.’ case in 


the United States — three parents and a lawsuit.) 


The developments in bio-medical technology and research coincide with a 


convergence of economic, societal 
and psychological forces that have al- 
tered the basic pattern of family life. 
For a variety of reasons, more and 
more women are in the workplace, 
outside the home. Many pursue their 
own careers and postpone childbirth. 
As Yared also points out: ‘‘In 1985, 
42 per cent of women aged 25-29 and 
26 per cent of women aged 30-34 
were childless, compared with 31 per 
cent and 16 per cent ten years earlier. 
Yet the proportion of infertile cou- 
ples has not changed significantly 
since 1965.’’ She goes on to point 
out that “‘It is possible for procrea- 
tion to be completely separated from 
sexual relations, for a woman to car- 
ry and give birth to a baby having no 
genetic relation to her, and for si- 
blings with the same parents to be 


All scientific 
advances carry the 
potential for good 

and for evil 
within them, as do 
those who make 


them, and use them. 


spaced as much as 20 or 30 years 
apart.’’ 

Nor are these all the wonders still 
unfolding. 

For the September, 1987, issue of 
Harper’s, Editor Lewis A. Lapham 
assembled a panel of experts in fields 
related to bio-medical questions. 
They discussed the ethical questions 
arising from current technology and 
the implications of proposed technol- 
ogy. For example, through existing 
laboratory techniques and artificial 
insemination, parents now can 
choose the sex of their child with a 
success rate of 95 per cent for boys, 
slightly less for girls. The proposed 
technology would remove the selec- 
tion process from the lab, and devel- 
op a spermacide that kills either 
male- or female-producing sperm. 
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Another existing technique 
through in vitro fertilization in the 
laboratory is the simultaneous fertili- 
zation of six ova. Any eggs which 
show abnormal cell division in the 
early stages are destroyed, and the re- 
maining eggs returned to the moth- 
er’s womb. Proposed technology ad- 
dresses the real possibility of the use 
of fertility drugs to produce supero- 
vulation say 30 ova, which will 
then be ‘‘. . . genetically profiled to 
determine whether the embryo has 
diseases, such as Huntington’s cho- 
rea; afflictions, such as Down’s syn- 
drome, or even simple astigmatism; 
and, finally, characteristics such as 
eye colour, and physical imperfec- 
tions.”’ 

Linking the beginning of life with 
afflictions and diseases more com- 
mon to advanced years, ‘“Swedish 
scientists have relieved the symptoms 
of Parkinson’s disease by implanting 
fetal brain tissue in patients’ brains. 
The fetal tissue causes regeneration 
in the surrounding brain tissue.’’ Sci- 
entists are now wondering if the same 
technique might be used to restore 
mental lucidity in patients with Alz- 
heimer’s disease. 

Definitely at the other end of the 
life cycle comes the problem of se- 
curing donor organs for people who 
will die without them. As transplant 
techniques improve, so does the de- 
mand for organs. Without organs that 
have been removed from a brain 
dead donor, whose body still func- 
tions by the assistance of a life-sup- 
port system, transplant success rates 
are in peril. Life-support systems are 
sophisticated enough to keep the 
body going for long after the brain 
shows no life at all. 

In light of all of the above, is it in- 
conceivable that one day we could 
have a world where the family as we 
have known it has vanished? A world 
where children are not only raised by 


continued on page 19 
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Summer’s pleasures they are gone like to visions every 
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The beauty in 


sharing the burden 


I am really getting tired of listen- 
ing to everyone say that nobody 
spends $900 per year on medical- 
dental expenses. At first, I too was 
shocked at the size of the premium, 
and still question it sometimes, but I 
know we are not the only family who 
spends at least that much. In your Ed- 
itorial Comment, you ask the session 
of Geneva Church, ‘‘Are you really 
convinced that ‘a good many min- 
isters spend nowhere near $343 a 
year’?’’ Our family of five visits the 
dentist regularly and that, for mainte- 
nance alone, costs at least $500 per 
year. Two of our family wear glass- 
es. Two are asthmatics. The health 
plan enabled us to have a compressor 
for ventolin respirator treatments in 
our home, eliminating any need for 
traumatic, emergency hospital trips. 
Thankfully, other than asthma, we 
are a healthy family and do not go 
through hundreds of dollars worth of 
antibiotics as some families do. 

I have heard the argument that 
many of our ministers are older, with 
no families at home, and therefore 
have decreased medical expenses. I 
almost believed it until I realized how 
much my parents and in-laws spent 
on things like dentists, heart medica- 
tion, insulin, etc. They are not all 
that old (still young enough to be ac- 
tive Presbyterian ministers, if that 
was their calling) and the medical sit- 


WATSON’s WoRLD 


| MY PROBLEM 
|; HAS ALWAYS BEEN... 


LETTERS 


uations are not uncommon for their 
age. 

I realize that there are families 
with minimal medical expenses, but 
to me the beauty of the church finally 
getting an extended benefits plan was 
the sharing of the burden. Anyone 
can have an emergency and it is com- 
forting to know that the costs of med- 
ication, etc., in the recovery period 
for those suffering problems such as 
strokes and heart attacks, can be 
shared by all of us. 

Can we please stop complaining 
about dollar figures and rejoice in the 
fact that we are called to share one 
another’s burdens? 

(Name withheld by request.) 


Whence cometh the 
grey? 


One doesn’t have to be of the 
Catholic faith to greatly admire John 
Paul II for his inspired, wise and cou- 
rageous unchanging stand on the 
moral issues. He, no doubt, is basing 
his stand on the fact that the Church 
of Christ on earth is not here to pan- 
der to the sinful whims and fancies of 
errant mankind. The Church is here, 
not as a social club or crowd pleaser, 
but to truly guide and govern man, 
and to save him from himself. These 
current moral issues, much in the 
news today, did not develop over- 
night but have been with humans for 
centuries and centuries. This, howev- 
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er, does not make the practice of such 
sinful acts right at any time. White is 
white (not black), and black is black 
(not white), and therefore whence 
cometh the grey? The truth of the old 
adage shines forth — ‘“‘If we don’t 
stand for something, WE’LL FALL 
FOR ANYTHING.”’ 

Robert S. Cherry, 

Palmerston, Ont. 


Why not “parent” God? 


We are surprised that Susan Conly 
(‘‘Fiddling while . . .”” — Septem- 
ber, 1987) characterizes a concern 
for inclusive language as ‘‘folly.’’ As 
a writer, Ms. Conly must be aware of 
the power that words have in forming 
attitudes and behaviour. 

The use of inclusive language en- 
ables accurate communication. Why 
sing ‘faith of our fathers’? when we 
mean ‘‘faith of our parents?’’ If we 
wish to see all of the people of God 
rise up to serve God, why would we 
sing “‘Rise up, O men of God?’’ For 
the sake of accuracy, members of our 
church courts are no longer addressed 
as ‘“‘fathers and brethren.’’ Why 
should we *‘thank the ladies’’ follow- 
ing a church supper when both men 
and women cooked and_ served? 
Good communication often requires 
the use of inclusive language. 

Another important reason for the 
use of inclusive language in the 
church is that the language of faith 
involves metaphors. Ms. Conly notes 


Noel Watson 


IN REALISING WHERE 
Sim ENDS AND 
CAME BEGINS 


that God is neither male nor female 
but then writes of God as ‘‘Father’’ 
and ‘‘he.’’ Her use of the metaphor 
*‘father’’ which is grounded in the 
patriarchy of Bible times, contradicts 
her stated belief that God is neither 
male nor female. She might consider 
the word ‘‘parent’’ as an alternative 
which affirms God as one who can be 
compared to both a mother and a fa- 
ther. 

A third consideration is the fact 
that language is always changing and 
in our time is changing to adjust to 
the principles of sexual equality 
widely held in our society. It is our 
concern that resistance to the use of 
inclusive language is contributing to 
a reactionary polarization of opinion 
at a time when the church needs to 
express its faith in ways that are crea- 


APOOR 
CHILD WILL 
AKE 


tive, contemporary and inclusive. You feel many things when a child suffers And, best of all, you don’t have to be 
May Ms. Conly, a gifted writer, | in desperate poverty. materially rich to sponsor a child through 
provide the church with metaphors Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. World Vision. Only 75 cents a day — $23 a 
: : : ’ by But perhaps you've never considered how month — gives a child perhaps the only hope 
andsimages ach ete Sig : ‘as helping one poor girl or boy through World he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
ple to communicate the Gospel in our Vision’s sponsorship program can make you deprivation and poverty. 
time and context. feel rich. Here’s how you can become a World 
Keith and Carolyn Boyer, It’s beautifully simple. You see a child’s Vision Childcare Sponsor: 
Scarborough, Ont. poverty. You help him or her rise above it. Simply complete and mail the coupon 
Then you feel that child’s love...and you sense _ below. There’s no need to send any money 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has now. Instead, you’ll receive a packet of infor- 
N O wand to wave given you. mation about the child who needs your love 
: : > This refreshing alternative to today’s and care and a description of how sponsorship 
to restore the institution growing materialism is an experience that helps children around the world. 
May I respond to your editorial in has been we by aie of aad F If i pags i ‘ane a sponsor, ee 
: : ‘ 6s sionate people since World Vision began the packet and mail your first sponsorship 
the June oe e entitled Not doom Childcare Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now payment of $23. If not, simply return the 
and gloom,’’ but paradox’? you can become a sponsor, too. material within ten days — without obligation. 
It is no doubt the business of Your monthly gifts will give one child an Please act today. Thousands of poor 
churchmen/women to be preoccupied opportunity to know the love of Christ — as children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
: : well as things like regular, nutritious meals enrich two lives. 
path budgets and memibershap put and medical care, carefully administered by For more information, call 


does popularity and the dollar mea- ae 
ore , dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 4. 

sure the activity of God and faith? It | wit also help other children and families in 1-800-387-212 

is best to take the view that God can | your child’s community. 


look after hinvherself; ‘divine health | We will send you a photo and background 
and rule fortunately does not de pen d information on your sponsored child. You will 


d ; also be able to correspond directly with your 
on the people of Israel or the institu- ‘s may “ WORLD | VISION CANADA 


: ; child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
_tionalized church. his or her progress so you can see that your People helping people through 4,500 projects 
Only when this is realized can the gifts are making a difference. in more than 80 countries. 


| business of the church be put in its 


proper perspective. Collectively, you | _] Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my first $23 


continued on page 40 Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 


Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 


Mail to: World Vision Childcare Sponsorship 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. » Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


have the duty to study the scriptures | payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 
and traditions, and be anticipate the i _] | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a 
| Kingdom of God in the celebration of | photograph and information about my sponsored child. 
he. pecgaments: Ind ividually, SOME ; (] 1 can’t sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $______ to 
| main concern is to live faithfully and | | help a needy child. oats 
accountably before God; if all others | ]| 
| forsake God and buildings fall into | y Name 
| decay — what is it to you? | Address 
Anyone concerned not with how |] City/Province/Code 
| things stand before God but, more | | Phone (______) 
| 
i 
! 
i 


| | NFINISHED BUSINESS. 


View from the ivory tower 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


So the new Moderator of the Church of Scotland did not wear the tradi- 
tional lace and gaiters — now that’s news! Our own Canadian ‘tradition’ of 
wearing the lace at throat and cuff is hardly so lengthy or meaningful a custom. 
Both cases belong to what our forebears labelled ‘‘non-essential’’ and therefore 
changeable. But Scotland! There’s a land and a Kirk that doesn’t change any- 


thing very quickly. Gaiters! 


The point is — a Reformed Church is a reforming church. In fact that’s part of 


our official motto: ‘‘always reform- 
ing.’’ This season of Reformation 
Day is a good time to reflect on the 
matter. We celebrate our local heroes 
once more, we repeat the old and 
moving phrases — by grace alone, 
by faith alone, to the glory of God 
alone — and indulge our nostalgia 
for the past. Some might be bothered 
by the fact that as reformers the Cath- 
olics seem to have caught up with us 
(or even passed us?). Or more se- 
riously, that the world we live in is so 
different from 400 years ago that the 
old ideas do not seem to address con- 
temporary issues, to answer today’s 
questions. 

That is all to the good. Our motto 
means that merely to repeat what 
used to be said would be non-reform- 
ing: we must ‘‘keep moving.’’ So let 
me suggest some unfinished business 
of the Reformation, what I think was 
left undone or passed on to us as that 
goodly heritage which demands our 
attention and our effort. 

The chief item on a reforming 
agenda is the most basic of all, the 
doctrine of God. The Reformers were 
busy with churchly matters — Pope 
or Bishop or Presbyter? and problems 
of sacraments (how many — if any?) 
and scriptural interpretation (literal, 
allegorical, metaphorical or what?). 
Their plate was full of large and nec- 
essary issues heaped on them by the 
times they lived in, especially the na- 
ture and unity of the Church. So they 
took for granted that the traditional 
doctrine of God required no serious 
attention. All parties looked back to 
the ‘undivided church’’ and the ecu- 
menical Creeds of the first six centu- 


. . an image of 
ourselves as a 


minority which 
has the truth 


ries as authoritative. (They had 
strong sociological reasons, as well 
as theological, for so doing since 
they were a persecuted minority and 
wished to identify with the ‘‘Catholic 
substance’’ of the faith as far as pos- 
sible.) They accepted the idea that 
‘‘God’’ is a trinity of Persons, that 
the old forms of thinking and speak- 
ing were correct in using concepts 
such as ‘“‘person,’’ ‘‘substance,’’ 
‘“procession,’’ ‘‘circumincession.”’ 
And when they were challenged by 
those who wished to re-open the doc- 
trine of trinity (Servetus of Spain, 
Castellion of France, the Sozzini of 
Italy, for instance) they dismissed 
them firmly and harshly as ancient 
heretics in modern dress. 


A “useful” doctrine 

I submit that the time has come for 
us to take up this chief article of 
faith. We should acknowledge that 
our inherited concepts no longer 
work very well in expressing the bib- 
lical story of God in love with his 
creation. They cut Jesus of Nazareth 
loose from his Jewish roots and con- 
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text, exalting his “‘divine nature’’ at 
the expense of his ‘“‘human nature.”’ 
They relied on Greek philosophy, 
and its world-view turned the Mes- 
siah into a cosmic Christ able to re- 
place (because he absorbed) the 
gods, the saviours and the Ideas that 
explained things in that Mediterra- 
nean world long ago. But we no 
longer look at things as did Greek 
philosophers, we no longer compre- 
hend what is at stake when we say 
‘‘God of God, begotten not made,”’’ 
or “‘all three persons incomprehensi- 
ble,’’ or ‘‘the humanity enhypostatic 
within the divinity.’’ (Now these are 
worthy and weighty propositions, if 
we have time and knowledge to un- 
pack their inner logic; but they are a 
very roundabout way, and sometimes 
a highly misleading way, of putting 
things.) 

Moreover, we know that two ma- 
jor revolutions in our thinking, our 
very way of apprehending reality, 
have taken place since the Reforma- 
tion. Modern science began in the 
17th century, although its roots lie 
further back, while the Reformation 
itself contributed to its emergence. 
And World Religions rose into our 
consciousness as ways of salvation 
for millions of people over most of 
our globe and most of human history. 

These two revolutionary happen- 
ings affect us all, sometimes so deep- 
ly that we are hardly aware of the 
way they shape our modern world- 
view. In particular — lest you think, 
dear reader, that I really do inhabit an 
ivory tower of Unreality — our ac- 
tions, our moral decisions, our politi- 
cal economy and foreign policy, are 
all informed by this changed perspec- 
tive. And Christians? Our ethic is 
overwhelmed by a complex of new 
questions — the beginning and end- 
ing of life itself, for instance, are in 
our hands as never before. Our mis- — 
sionary practice shows the dilemma: | 
we can no longer repeat the old im- 


peratives (*‘Go ye into all the world”’ 
and so on) and expect others to make 
way for the Truth. We can now see 
how much the imperialism of 19th- 
century missions went hand-in-hand 
with the imperialism of national pow- 
ers. It’a always easier to believe in 
**one Lord, one faith’’ if there is one 
Empire. Thus modern ‘‘pluralism’’ 
threatens not only the Superpowers 
but also religions of revelation such 
as Christianity and Islam. 

Theory and practice go together; 
doctrine is meant to be practical, 
“‘useful.’” In the early days of Re- 
form, before domestic quarrelling led 
to hardened systems of doctrine and 
exclusivist denominations, the Re- 
formers were theologically open- 
minded. Their test was scripture — 
some doctrine is clearly within the 
Bible, other (infant baptism for in- 
stance) may agree with it. Predestina- 
tion is a a high mystery better left on 
the fringe of teaching. The doctrine 
of Trinity was at first regarded as of 
secondary importance — Servetus 
was warmly welcomed by some Re- 
formers, who shared his view that 
one should not explore the Tri-unity 
too far; but politics as well as theo- 
logical debate turned him into a hunt- 
ed heretic, finally silenced by the fire 
of intolerance in Calvin’s Geneva. 


A new geography of faith 

How do things stand today? The 
old view of “‘non-Christians’’ was 
that they are “‘brands to be plucked 
from the burning.’’ Today, the goals 
and methods of ‘‘church growth’’ 
(the business practice of the church) 
and ‘‘world missions’’ (its foreign 
policy) give mixed signals. Their tac- 
tics seem to imply a new strategy — 
for instance, an indirect ‘‘witness’’ 
through social service, or increase in 
membership through calculation of 
selective targets. Nevertheless, the 
older theology is still our official par- 
ty line. I wonder how many of our la- 
ity are bothered by what they take to 
be the exclusivist and imperialist the- 
ory that governs our attitude to other 
religions? That theory needs to be re- 
considered, by asking what scripture 
intended by its witness to the People 
of God and to Jesus of Nazareth as 
Messiah. We need to explore our 
concept of the Tri-unity of God. We 


need to ask ourselves what it means 
to confess (with Jews and Muslims) 
‘‘The Lord our God, the Lord is 
One.’’ We need to probe the unity 
which we share with Judaism and Is- 
lam, and in another sense with Hind- 
uism and Buddhism. Only in this 
way can we explore the other 
(‘‘Christian’’) dimension or partner 
term, the trinity within Godhead. 

I want our church leaders — those 
of influence in preaching, teaching, 
doctrine and missions — to be bold 
in leading us to explore this new ge- 
ography of faith. I have the impres- 
sion that, faced with a complex and 
challenging age, we Christians are 
retreating, taking refuge in an image 
of ourselves as a minority which has 
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the truth and which is called to add to 
our membership in order to assure a 
remnant of faithful folk in a godless 
world. Such a negative mood pre- 
sents a bleak and disappointing pros- 
pect, especially for a church such as 
our own which prides itself on pro- 
viding theological insight and lead- 
ership. Where are the prophets and 
reformers? Is our inherited interpreta- 
tion of scripture and doctrine written 
on stone? If everything was brought 
to perfection in the 16th century, how 
are we fo continue the Reformation? 


O 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Chris Costerus 


The same or another gospel? 
—areply to Dr. McLelland (see page 8) 


that you or I at least believe Jesus 
Christ to be the unique revelation of 
God to man. To be Christian means 
that, as far as I know and believe, 
‘‘there is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we may 
be saved.’’ When someone asks, 
how can I find acceptance with God 


D McLelland has suggested that ‘‘those of influence in . . . mission’’ 
r e Should ‘‘be bold in leading’’ others into the brave new world in 
which we find ourselves today. We are advised that we are experiencing ‘‘two 
major revolutions’ which require us to re-evaluate our faith and our perceived 
mission. 

Even at this early stage I am compelled to be honest and confess confusion and 
even, horribile dictu, my ignorance. Nevertheless, having been asked to write, 
and, because confession is good for the soul, I shall risk scorn by offering to you 


my limited understanding. 

Let us agree that our actions 
should reasonably follow our beliefs. 
We should act in accord with what 
we claim to believe. For this reason 
we should agree that the practice of 
mission should be the reasonable 
consequence of one’s religious faith. 


A question of authenticity 

We are being told that the two ma- 
jor revolutions which have shaken 
and overturned the previously ac- 
cepted norms of thinking are (1) the 
emergence of modern science and (2) 
‘‘world religions,’ which have risen 
“into our consciousness as ways of 
salvation for millions of people over 
most of our globe and most of ‘hu- 
man history’.’’ I am not in a position 
to discuss modern science, but the 
existence of so-called ‘world reli- 
gions’ is not new. 

It is at this point I wish to share 
with you some of my confusion. I am 
not entirely clear in my mind what a 
‘world’ religion is and secondly why 
this supposedly universal acceptance 
of a system of belief authenticates it. 


Arrogance or assurance? 

We are being told that ‘‘exclusive 
claims presented as absolute truths, 
only result in alienation.’’ We are 
asked to accept this absolute 
Statement as a truism for religious di- 
alogue. In this context I would ask 
for an interpretation of the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘I have come to set fire to the 
earth . . . Do you suppose I came to 
establish peace on earth? No indeed, 
I have come to bring division . . .”’ 
(NEB Luke 12:49-53, cf Matt. 10:34- 


. to be Christian 
means you or I 
at least believe 
Jesus Christ 
to be the 


unique revelation 
of God to man. 


36, Luke 2it7) 

We are advised to eschew exclu- 
sive claims for Jesus Christ because 
such exclusive claims not only alien- 
ate those of other faiths, but they 
smack of religious imperialism. 
‘*Triumphalism’’ is seen as a denial 
of the Christian gospel. To take se- 
riously the great Commission —‘‘Go 
ye into all the world”’ is no longer ac- 
ceptable. Such is regarded as arro- 
gance — as though because Chris- 
tians seek to obey this command, 
they act as if they only have the truth. 

But surely, to be Christian means 
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(salvation)? I, as a Christian reply in 
all humility and gratitude, ‘‘believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Is it not 
true that, as far as a Christian is con- 
cerned, ‘‘Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners?’’ 

Now I am told that to believe this 
and preach this is arrogant and im- 
perialistic! 

The exclusive statements concern- 
ing Jesus in John’s Gospel are gently 
dismissed as the exaggerated claims 
of a devoted disciple. And Bishop 
Ariarajah wrote — ‘‘In the Synoptic 
environment it would be strange if 
Jesus were to say ‘I and the Father 
are one,’ or ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” There seems to be no 
claim to divinity or to oneness with 
God; what we have is the challenge 
to live lives that are totally turned to- 
wards God. We see primarily a tea- 
cher, one who tells stories, speaks in 
parables, mixes with despised peo- 
ple. We see one who loves and en- 
Joys ordinary people, the masses.”’ 

If this be true, then what do these 
words of Jesus mean — ‘‘Everything 
is entrusted to me by my Father and 
no one knows the Son but the Father, 
and no one knows the Father but the 
Son, and those to whom the Son may 
choose to reveal Him.’’ (Matt. 
11:27, NEB). 


Truth is its own imperative 


But, I believe it is fair to ask, why 
should we repudiate the exclusive 
claims for Jesus Christ? It has been 
intimated that by making such exclu- 
sive claims we affirm that we, the 
Christians, alone have the truth. May 

continued on page 30 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Brakes for Meech Lake 


judgement. We were not prepared to 
do it.’’ That is, they were not pre- 
pared to recommend any amend- 
ments. 

Their value judgement is flawed. 
How can committee members reach 
such a conclusion when they ac- 
knowledge to themselves that thou- 


OC: elected political leaders have adopted some strange and confusing posi- 
tions regarding the much publicized Meech Lake Accord — the constitu- 
tional agreement that brings Quebec onside with the rest of Canada, gives the 
provinces powers in the selection of Senators and Supreme Court Justices, and 
builds in a new flexibility for provincial acceptance of federal programmes. It 
also gives Quebec the right to refer to itself as a ‘‘distinct society.’’ No reason- 
able Canadian in any part of our land could possibly disagree with the principle 
that Quebec should be entrenched as a full partner in Confederation. Prime 


Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and Quebec Premier Robert Bouras- 


sa share a conversation during the signing of the agreement at Meech 


Lake. 


Minister Mulroney and the premiers 
are to be congratulated for having ac- 
complished what seemed impossible 
Just a short time ago. 

But why does the agreement have 
to be treated like a piece of delicate 
pottery that will fly apart if it is 
picked up for inspection? Are the 
First Ministers not acting in the basic 
interests of all of us? These questions 
are justified, given the surreal atmo- 
sphere that surrounds recent dis- 
cussions of the Accord. A joint Sen- 
ate/House of Commons committee 
has endorsed the agreement without 
accepting or recommending any 
changes, despite identifying what it 
considers inequities and discrimina- 
tion sanctioned by the pact. We have 
the spectacle of the NDP’s Pauline 


Jewett exclaiming, ‘We are going to 
support the Accord (unchanged) de- 
spite these shocking anomalies.’’ 
Liberal leader John Turner says he 
will support it in the Commons even 
though four or five Liberal MPs on 
the committee refused to sign the 
Accord and offered significant 
amendments to assert equality rights 
and settle Native and Northern griev- 
ances. Even committee chairman 
Chris Speyer, a Conservative, said 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ments ‘‘may have been insensitive”’ 
toward justice for women, Natives 
and Northerners, and the committee 
might have recommended differently 
if it were drafting the Accord. But, 
he added, *‘We, the government 
members, anyway, made a value 
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sands of Canadians may be adversely 
affected by their unwillingness to 
take action? 

A serious dose of realism is re- 
quired here. All three federal parties 
are hurtling toward approval of the 
Meech Lake agreement without 
knowing which part of the Canadian 
Constitution has more weight before 
the courts — the ‘‘distinct society’’ 
clause for Quebec, or the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms which guar- 
antees equality for all Canadians re- 
gardless of sex, age, race, religion, 
colour, or mental or physical disabili- 
ty. The parliamentary committee dis- 
misses the fears of some constitution- 
al experts on this point as ‘‘un- 
proved’’ and ‘‘unlikely.’’ What the 
members of the committee choose to 
ignore is that future politicians may 
not be as even-handed or as generous 
as Robert Bourassa, Howard Pauley 
or David Peterson and may not ad- 
here to the good intentions of the pre- 
sent group of provincial or federal 
representatives. And that is why fun- 
damental citizens’ rights must take 
precedence over the ambivalence of 
terms like “‘distinct society,’’ how- 
ever correct the phrase may seem in 
current context. 

Like so many other Canadians, 
your correspondent was exultant over 
the original agreement of the First 
Ministers, but the uncertainties and 
concerns voiced since the June 
Accord have raised questions about 
whether it respects the basic rights of 
the majority of Canadians. Until 
these concerns are eased it is time to | 
put the brakes on Meech Lake. 
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Any church can attract new members regardless of its 
size! While some congregations grow naturally, 
bringing visitors readily into the fellowship, others 
more typically require intentional planning. One 
strategy that has proven effective at Whalley Presbyte- 
rian Church is to set goals. 


CHECK GROWTH 

To determine size, churches need to be measured. 
One reason for a church not growing is that no one 
checks what is being done. Nobody measures. Thus 
the congregation is not conscious of growth. We need 
to discover where members come from and where 
they go. Membership statistics indicate trends. Too 
many churches live on plateaus and are unaware of it. 


COUNT PEOPLE 

There is resistance to the practice of head counting. 
Likely such an instant barometer of success/failure is 
too threatening to some. Yet the Bible takes numbers 
very seriously. Numbers are abstract. They represent 
persons! Luke records numbers with precision. Jesus 
was cognizant of exact counting in some of his par- 
ables. 

We honour God by asking, “Is our church grow- 
ing? If not, why not?’ We ask in order to do God's 
will better and to be more effective. We need periodic 
check-ups. Every church group needs to have at least 
an annual picture of the health and growth of the con- 
gregation and its various departments. We use charts 
and graphs which assist with annual, quarterly, or 
monthly measurements and help promote church 
growth — and church growth is really just obedience 
to the Lord. 


CONSIDER GOALS 

Growth goals indicate that the church takes its work 

seriously. It thinks through its mission and formulates 

goals with great care. Even if the Whalley congrega- 
tion does not adopt goals with unanimity, we know 
individual organizations and individual members will 


Growing Views 


GOALS ARE GOD'S GOADS 


it has definite growth goals. Goals should be both 
short-range and long-term. Long-term goals can be 
broken into smaller units. For example, a five-year 
goal might be broken into yearly goals and then fur- 
ther reduced to monthly units. With such a division 
progress is easily seen. 

Measurable objectives are part of our goal-setting 
process. We commit our work to writing — setting the 
goals and objectives on paper. We determine also the 
purpose and what we hope to accomplish. 


Some of our goals are: 

— We want to reach the lost in our community 
for Jesus Christ. 

— We want to meet the needs of believers for 
fellowship and nurture. 

— We want to help Christians strengthen their 
faith in Christ and make him a vital force in 
their daily lives. 


In order to achieve these goals we move on to specific 
short-term goals: 

— By the end of two years we plan to have ev- 
ery Sunday School teacher complete our tea- 
cher-training program. 

— By this time next year we will have estab- 
lished an adequate nursery. 

— Before the next annual meeting we will have 
increased our missionary-giving by twenty 
per cent. 

— We will add twenty-five new members to 
our church this year. 

We are strongly convinced that there is a great truth in 
the setting of church growth goals. Whalley Congre- 
gation has doubled in worship attendance and in- 
creased its membership sixty per cent in the last six 
years as we engage in the mission of the church. 


Goal-setting puts theory into practice — talk into ac- 
tion. God is goading us to be involved in his work. 


His will is our goal. 
Dr. Bobby Ogdon 
Dr. Bobby Ogdon is the minister of Whalley Presbyterian Church, 


‘have their own, often unstated, goals. Then, because 
‘of forces pulling in many different directions, the total 
echurch will not move forward. A church drifts unless 


which is located in Surrey, a suburb of Vancouver, B.C. Bob has 
been with the congregation for 17 years, and is the Synod Conve- 
nor of Church Growth. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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The following features, by Willem Joubert and Harold 
Turner, focus on the role of the Dutch Reformed churches in 
the development of the policy of apartheid in South Africa. 
Dr. Turner’s report covers some recent developments, 
changes that have taken place, since Mr. Joubert submitted 
his article for publication. 


From 
Communion 


to Apartheid 


by Willem H. Joubert 


Te: system of apartheid or ‘Separate Development” as the 
South African government prefers to call it, took many years 
to develop. One cannot isolate one single factor as the sole or most 
important cause of apartheid. Yet, the decision by the Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in 1857 to allow the segregation of con- 
gregations at Communion was a major step in that direction. 

The first settlement of whites in South Africa took place in 
April, 1652, when Jan Van Riebeeck arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope to begin a settlement in order to provide ships passing en 
route to India with fresh supplies. The settlers were all members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church (DRC). The Dutch East India Com- 
pany who sponsored the settlement controlled everything with a 
firm hand, including the church. In fact, the DRC was the only 
church permitted at the Cape until 1780, when the Lutherans were 
allowed to worship in their own churches. Earlier, French Hugue- 
nots were forced to change their language in worship to Dutch, 
even though their services were otherwise no different than the 
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About 100 church leaders from South Africa and other parts of the world 
met in an emergency meeting in Harare, Zimbabwe, December 4-6, 
1985, to discuss the situation in South Africa. 

Behind Emilio Castro, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, members of the South African delegation are seen raising 
their fists in solidarity with the suffering black people in South Africa, 
while singing a South African hymn during the worship in St. Mary 
(Anglican) Cathedral in Harare. 
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From Communion to Apartheid 
continued from previous page 


Dutch services. The only other group allowed, for a time, 
was the Moravians who started a very successful mission, 
but had to close this when the missionary, Georg Schmidt, 
angered the DRC by baptizing some converts. 

No official mission work was undertaken by the DRC for 
many years. Despite this lack of mission, many who 
worked in homes or on the farms — including slaves from 
the East and from East Africa as well as a growing number 
of mixed race background — shared in the life of the church 
as part of the church. In 1799 the first official mission work 
was undertaken by the South Africa Missionary Society, 
supported by the DRC. This work, and the subsequent mis- 
sion work, were so successful that today the membership in 
the so-called ‘‘daughter churches’’ exceeds the membership 
in the ‘‘mother church.”’ 

The very success of the mission work also created prob- 
lems, for racism was present even at an early stage. Com- 
plaints re the presence of the new converts at Communion 
were regularly presented to the Synod between 1824 and 
1857. The concern was that these people failed to show 
proper respect and “‘misbehaved.’’ The theological issue at 
stake was a perceived lack of discernment of the Lord’s 
body as outlined by St. Paul in I Corinthians 11. There 
could have been valid reasons for concern in some cases, 
but it was evident that racial prejudice had much to do with 
most of the complaints. The fact that, in most cases, the ra- 
cial distinctions were also class distinctions didn’t make the 
problem any easier. White employers simply did not want 
to share the same pews with ‘‘non-white’’ workers. Every 
time the issue was raised at the Synod wisdom prevailed, 
for it was obvious that discerning the body of the Lord was 
closely tied to the unity of the body of the church. 

But pressure mounted, and in 1857 the Synod ‘‘regretful- 
ly’’ endorsed the idea of segregated congregations. It was 
also stated that this should only be an interim arrangement, 
as they were convinced that time would heal the differences 
and the weaker brothers and sisters would come to accept 
the other. This hope never materialized for worse was to 
follow. 


Te first act of segregation applied mostly to the grow- 
ing numbers of mixed race. Many of them spoke Afri- 
kaans, the language or dialect of Dutch that developed in 
South Africa. The only differences with the ruling white 
group were their colour and status in society. 

The further success of the mission work of the DRC com- 
plicated the matter even more. Many new converts were 
blacks, who were racially and culturally more ‘‘different’’ 
than the members from mixed race background. The fact 
that their culture and languages were also very different 
strengthened the idea of separate churches. What began as a 
regretful concession to the weaker brothers developed into a 
permanent arrangement. In turn, this arrangement was de- 
clared to be a divinely ordained principle rooted in scrip- 
ture: “*. . . for wasn’t God the author of these divisions 
when he set aside different countries for different people to 
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live separately (Deut. 32:8, Acts 17:26, etc.) and didn’t he 
create different languages and hence the divisions there are 
(Gen. 11:7)? Further, wasn’t it God’s intention that every 
nation be served in its own language, hence the miracle at 
Pentecost when everyone could hear the message in their 
own language?’’ Thus the foundation was laid for segre- 
gated churches. 

This theology supported and strengthened the growing 
ideology of Afrikaner Nationalism. Fundamental to this ide- 
ology is the idea of one’s own identity in terms of culture 
and religion. It is believed that this identity can best be pre- 
served through segregation and the handbook for guidance 
to confirmation classes states that apartheid is the only just 
and practical system in South Africa. It was not surprising 
that the National Party applied this ‘‘divine principle’ rig- 
orously when they came to power in 1948 — with the 
church’s blessing. One of the results was that no ‘‘non- 
white’’ could be allowed into a white church — a prohibi- 
tion that has remained until very recently. 

A few examples will illustrate the pain and damage that 
were inevitable results of this ‘‘principle’’: no ‘‘non-white’’ 
could attend the funeral of any white; even those who had 
worked for a white could not attend the employer’s funeral. 
In white households blacks are frequently employed to do 
cleaning, etc. Many of them rarely have a day off, not even 
Sunday. They cannot attend any of their own churches that 
Afrikaner ideology had ordained for them. Hence, whites 
who felt for them would plan garage services on Sunday af- 
ternoon, if they could find a garage that might be made 
available! At the same time white churches would be emp- 
ty, i.e., these blacks could worship in the white churches 
without violating the ‘‘principle,’’ but even that was not al- 


lowed. 
I recall a specific incident that happened in the congrega- 


tion where my father has been an elder for many years. It is 
a congregation of more than 1000 members (not unusual for 
the DRC) situated in an area where there are more than 
50,000 blacks, many of whom had limited or no exposure to 
the gospel. The congregation hired a black evangelist to 
share the gospel with these people. One Thursday evening 
this evangelist arrived early for a meeting with the minister, 
just in time for the weekly Bible Study/Prayer Meeting at- 
tended by a small group of faithful members. Chaos! Crisis! 
Christian fellowship and common sense (suggested by my 
father) would have him join the meeting, but in the end he 
was left waiting outside till after the meeting, for it might 
have set a ‘dangerous precedent. ”’ 


I fairness, it should be said that through the years many 
ND) spoke out against such practices and people like Ben 
Marais and Byers Naude suffered rejection and more at the 
hands of their own church. Change is coming, but very 
slowly. Many times the church has been a stumbling block 
that slowed even the limited reforms that the government 


wanted to introduce! Recently, the church admitted that’ 


apartheid was a ‘‘mistake,’’ but as a friend of mine, Prof. 
M. van der Spuy, observed, to term it a sin was still too 
much for the church. Church doors were recently officially 
opened to ‘‘non-whites,’’ but this was left to the discretion 


continued on page 19 | 


Afrikaner Church 


needs 
‘Critical Solidarity’ 


by Harold Turner Te: apparent swing to the right in the May parliamentary elec- 
tions in South Africa disheartened opponents of apartheid. It 
probably also confirmed the popular myth that the three Afrikaner 
churches are tools of the ruling racist National Party and are stuck 
in their inherited and antique “rigid Calvinism,” the fallback theo- 
logical explanation for apartheid on the basis of “election.” It is 
true that these churches are probably more influential in the politi- 
cal establishment than the established churches in England and 
Scotland — especially the largest of the three, the Dutch Reformed 
Church. In the last white Parliament, 70 per cent of the represen- 
tatives and 80 per cent of the cabinet were DRC members. The at- 
titude to apartheid of this one church — South Africa’s “National 
Party at prayer” — is clearly critical. Therefore something of the 
background of the DRC position needs to be understood, as well as 
the important revisions in that position that have occurred in re- 
cent years. 
The origins of DRC support for apartheid are sometimes traced 
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Afrikaner Church needs. . . 


continued from previous page 


back to 1857 when the church decided on separate worship 
for whites and blacks. But this decision had nothing to do 
with Calvinism and little to do with racism. It was a prag- 
matic decision made in the interests of more effective evan- 
gelism. Most Afrikaners’ ancestors probably never heard 
the name of Calvin, and it is hard to demonstrate any Cal- 
vinist influences before about 1870. Indeed, in the late 19th 
century the DRC in the Cape and the Anglican Church were 
actively discussing union (shades of Desmond Tutu!) No 
rigid Calvinism there. In fact, down to this century the DRC 
was dominated by an apolitical evangelical pietism largely 
derived from imported Scottish ministers, especially the 
great and revered Andrew Murray, who lived until 1917. 

It was the very much smaller Reformed Church in Africa, 
the *‘Doppers,’’ which drew upon the late 19th-century 
neo-Calvinist revival in Holland led by Abraham Kuyper. 
The poet J. D. du Toit (known as ‘‘Totius’’), son of a DRC 
minister, returned from studying at Kuyper’s Free Universi- 
ty in Amsterdam to find he was a lonely would-be Calvinist 
in the evangelically oriented DRC. He then found a home 
among the Doppers. His highly emotional epic poems, 
which identified the sufferings and election of the Dutch 
settler people with those of biblical Israel, were learned by 
generations of Afrikaner children and became a maior influ- 
ence in the Afrikaner nationalism that developed only in this 
century. 

All this had nothing to do with Calvin, for whom election 
was individual, not ethnic or national. And it even contra- 
dicted Kuyper. Let Afrikaners believe it or not, in his Stone 
Lectures at Princeton in 1898 Kuyper actually declared that 
human advance depended on the ‘“‘“commingling of blood’ 
and that the most Calvinist nations exhibit this ‘‘mingling of 
races’’! The real roots of Afrikaner nationalism and its ac- 
companying apartheid policy lie in a bastardized Kuype- 
rism; in the philosophies that lay behind Nazism and which 
were absorbed by Afrikaner students in German universities 
in the 1930s; and in the Afrikaners’ fight for survival as a 
people in face of British imperialism, a fight that carried its 
own sense of being a chosen race destined to control the 
lives of ‘‘the lesser breeds.’’ The ‘‘rigid Calvinism’’ thesis 
about support for apartheid should be buried forever. 


TT" DRC has experienced some 30 years of mounting 
internal ferment on the issues of race and justice, a de- 
velopment which might even be regarded as making the 
church more authentically Calvinist. The critique of apart- 
heid has emerged not on the margins of the church but in its 
theological and biblical heartlands, the theological faculties 


of Stellenbosch and Pretoria universities. Consider Nico 
Smith — who was placed in a theological chair at Stellen- 


bosch by the Broederbond) (Ed. :the semi-secret nationalis- 
tic society (to keep out, as he says himself, a certain better- 
qualified non-Broederbonder). After changing his attitude 
on apartheid he came under pressure from the conservative 
students and administration, and finally left the university to 
become pastor of a black congregation in Mamelodi town- 
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. a painful matter 
for a body that 
takes itself 
seriously as a 
church 


ship outside Pretoria. He and his wife are the only white: 
living (under permit) in Mamelodi, where they have buil 
their own modest home. To find a faint parallel, imagine ar 
Oxford theological professor becoming minister of a blac] 
church in Handsworth or Brixton, or one from an Iv) 
League divinity school accepting a black pastorate and liv 
ing in Watts or Harlem. 

Nico Smith’s outlook is not exceptional. In 1982 no les: 
than 123 leading DRC ministers and theologians presentec 
an open letter loyally but firmly urging reform on the issue 
of apartheid. The moderator of the DRC refused even to ac: 
cept the letter then. But last October the General Synoc 
elected a new moderator, John Heyns, a Pretorial professor 
known as a reformer. And presumably, since his chair is ir 
dogmatics and ethics, he is no slouch on Calvin. This Synod 
reversed previous stands, rejected apartheid, and confessed 
its part in it with humility and remorse. 

Heyns has publicly stated that participation in apartheid is 
unbiblical and that the church must fulfill its prophetic func- 
tion and oppose a state that continues apartheid. Asa young 
theological graduate with all the answers Heyns went to The 
Netherlands for his doctoral work. In a communion service 
there he found himself for the first time in his life next to a 
black. He had always seen blacks as labour units. Now, at 
the Lord’s Table, he saw them as fellow members in Christ. 
What began in the sacramental meal worked away inside 
him over the decades until as moderator of his church he 
was able to speak out against apartheid. 

This movement in the DRC is no mere cosmetic exercise 
— a phrase loved by those who refuse to take any change in 
South Africa seriously (sometimes because taking it se- 
riously would upset their vested interest in a moral cause). It 
has already sparked a secession, which is a painful matter 
for a body that takes itself seriously as a church. In late June 
about 1,500 conservatives in the DRC formed the all-white 
Afrikaans Reformed Church, which affirms separation of 
the races on biblical grounds. This split shows that some, at 
least, believe the DRC reformers mean business. The same 
struggle is evident even in the theological heartland. On 
Heyns’s own theological faculty is Carel Boshoff, once 
chairman of the now declining Broederbond, which he left 
when it became too ‘‘enlightened,’’ to found its more con- 
servative replacement, the Afrikaner Volkswag (People’s 
Watch). These very divisions — the church secession, the 
Broederbond split, and the earlier break of the Conservative 
party from the Nationals — reveal that the crisis has reached 
all parts of Afrikanerdom. 


He has appealed for ‘‘critical solidarity’’ on the 
part of churches elsewhere. How he must need it. 


But other churches seem too busy with their criticisms to re- 
spond to what is happening in this key group of fellow 
Christians in South Africa and to manifest the solidarity 
where it is most urgent. After hearing this call I wrote to 
Heyns to express solidarity and to offer one particular cri- 
tique where reform is urgent and church pressure, both in- 
ternal and international, might well be focused — on the de- 
plorable conduct of the South African police. His reply wel- 
comed both the solidarity and the criticism. 

The DRC holds the key to much of the change required in 
South Africa. At last it seems to have inserted the key in the 
lock. It may grate a bit, and even jam for awhile, but it 
seems to have begun to turn. The churches outside South 
Africa bear a heavy responsibility if they fail to respond to 
the movements of the Spirit among their Afrikaner kindred 
and to offer the solidarity that has been asked for. Christians 
who cynically dismiss these developments as merely the 
mask for a firmer determination to maintain apartheid 
should recall the very severe New Testament warning about 
calling light darkness. oO 


Copyright 1987 Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by per- 
mission from the July 29-August 5, 1987 issue of The Christian 
Century. 


Dr. Harold Turner is the founder and former director of the Center for New 
Religious Movements of the Selly Oak Colleges Foundation in Birming- 
ham, England. 


From the Editor 


From Communion to Apartheid 
continued from page 16 


of local congregations, ensuring that not much would really 
change. It is sad, for the DRC is such a powerful force in 
the country, and so influential in the Afrikaner community, 
that under dynamic leadership it could dramatically change 
the situation in South Africa. By confessing the sin of apart- 
heid and seeking the unity of Christ — in whom there is nei- 
ther Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor free man, neither 
men nor women — the DRC can join many other Christians 
in bringing peace and reconciliation to that divided country. 
We have shown our solidarity with those who suffer un- 
der apartheid, and continue to do so. Let us add to that our 
prayers for the DRC so that they may discern the body of 
the Lord and the unity that belongs to it. g 


Willem H. Joubert is the minister to the congre- 
gation of West Flamborough Presbyterian 
Church, Ontario. 
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the state in nurseries and day schools 
that have charge of the child — say 
five days a week, 24 hours a day — 
but also a world wherein the concep- 
tion and gestation of the child is labo- 
ratory-controlled? Is it inconceivable 
that bearing and raising children at 
home might become an option, at 
least in the West, available only to 
wealthy parents who could order the 
sex, physical characteristics, etc., of 
their child, much as one orders the 
options on a new car? 

Is it a nightmare to imagine an 
abortion-related industry, supplying 
fetal brain transplants to relieve those 
suffering from the horror of Alzheim- 
er’s or Parkinson’s disease? Or can 
we picture storage banks of brain 
dead bodies, kept breathing by ma- 
chines, ready to supply a new lease 
on life for those who face death with- 
out donor organs? (Such a scenario 


has already been depicted — and as a 
nightmare — in the book and movie 
*‘Coma’’.) 

Legislators and legal experts are 
moving slowly, if at all, in coming to 
terms with the implications of the 
new bio-medical technology. Doc- 
tors and researchers themselves are 
looking to others for answers to the 
ethical questions, for a concensus on 
the values we want to promote in so- 
ciety. 

Many of the old horror movies I 
saw as a boy would end with a short 
speech given by one of the survivors, 
along the lines of ‘“There are some 
things man was never meant to tam- 
per with things best left to 
God.’’ That struck me as a cop-out 
then and it won’t do now. All scien- 
tific advances carry the potential for 
good and for evil within them, as do 
those who make them, and use them. 


To distinguish between the good and | 


the evil is a venture in which the 
Church must play a part. 5 


Blossoms 


Painter of blossoms 
Forgive us for fighting 
now 


Over black and white. 


Clarence Meinema 
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Needed: 


anew vision 
for rural Canada 


by William Lennips 


uestion: Name one industry which involves 1.5 

million people, provides one-third of Canada’s 
exports and ten per cent of its economy, has a debt of 
over $20 billion and yet operates in the black? 

You've got it! AGRICULTURE! And that’s not all. 
Agriculture also provides us lucky Canadians with the 
second-lowest food costs in the world. The way agricul- 
ture manages that is by having fewer than 100,000 
farmers grow about 75 per cent of all its products. The 
rest contributes the balance. 


The above must be a relief to the average city dweller who spends 50 per 
cent of his pay cheque on housing. Imagine his misery if the price of food 
doubled overnight. But these conditions have not developed without mas- 
sive changes taking place in rural Canada. The old, peaceful, rural setting 
where community roots run deep is quickly disappearing. An estimated 85 
per cent of all farmers have an additional source of income: 10 per cent are 
in real financial trouble. A brutal and painful revolution is making perma- 
nent changes to the place once known as home to many Canadians. The 
task our rural church must face is to help identify signs of hope. Then she 
must help build a new community outlook inspired by those signs. 

So what has been happening? Here is the story in a nutshell. Poor gov- 
ernment advice during the late 60s and 70s spurred many eager farmers 
into unrealistic expansion. Banks and other lending institutions aided the 
rush to sudden riches by offering almost unlimited funding, sometimes in- 
sisting that more be borrowed than was needed. Sky-rocketing real estate 
prices increased borrowing power. Rural areas depopulated as concession 
after concession was reduced from six farms to as few as one or two. For- 
eign nations became self-sufficient. Modern technology improved food 
productivity around the world. The result: a congested world market de- 
stroyed all hopes of anyone making profits. Foreign governments initiated 
subsidies to farmers, resulting in even greater stockpiles of food. Then 
came the quick rise of interest rates in the late 70s. This went hand-in-hand 
with credit withdrawal to under-developed countries, which resulted in the 
loss of their markets. In Canada, land values dropped quickly; in some 
areas as much as 50 per cent. With this loss of loan equity came the ugly 
reality of farm foreclosures. (continued) 
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Needed: a new vision. . . 
continued from previous page 


Farm problems are bringing to a head forces that have 
been at work for years. Rural Canada is on the brink of ex- 
periencing a total face-lift. The arrival of numerous non- 
Anglo-Saxon immigrants in the early 50s was a first sign of 
change. Traditional neighbourliness has for years struggled 
to involve newcomers who did not seem interested in the 
old traditions. The newcomers, by contrast, view the old 
community as a *‘multi-faceted ball;’’ how does one get in? 

Centralization of the school system contributed to 
change. Better education for farmers also played a role: 55 
per cent of farmers now have a post-secondary education. 
Suburbanization brought city life to the rural doorstep. The 
wish to stay in business led to competition with former 
neighbours, rather than to offers of assistance. Increasingly, 
power and profit became the dominant concerns of rural 
people. 

Feminism broadened the horizons of the modern farmer’s 
wife. She is simply not ‘into’ making pies for the picnic. 
With that extra job her time off is far more important than it 
was to her predecessors. Sunday may well be her only time 
to spend with her family. That makes it hard to devote it to a 
worship service, especially if that service is directed at the 
‘“‘old community.’’ The mother who takes her baby to the 
barn at chore time now recognizes the safety problems. She 
hurts because her child may not be able to participate in the 
after-school hockey games. She is aware of the social serv- 
ices available in cities, and, logically, wants them for her 
children. 

The ‘‘old’’ bank manager agreed to a loan on the steps of 
his building: ‘‘Come in sometime and we’ll put it in writ- 
ing.’’ The new manager is an unknown individual who gets 
final approval from head office. The once popular barn 
dances, garden parties, and church functions are fast disap- 
pearing for lack of youthful participants. Schoolteachers 
come from elsewhere; shop in the city mall. Doctors and 
dentists do likewise. Ministers seldom attend local fairs or 
baseball games. 


A these subtle (or sometimes not so subtle!) changes 
have resulted in much tension within the ‘‘old rural 
community.’’ Still, the marvelous adaptability of good, old, 
rural Canada would normally have been strong enough to 
accept these changes. But then, suddenly, the bank calls in 
the loan of a neighbour — orders from head office in Toron- 
to. The shock is total and absolute: ‘‘Surely, this really 
can’t be happening!’’ But facts are facts, and there are few 
places to turn. The safety net of rural community spirit has 
disintegrated. The church community is a relic of the past. 
Its elders worry mostly about meeting the expenses. Worst 
of all: talking about your financial troubles with anyone is 
(in typical Scottish fashion) still taboo. Like the sinking Ti- 
tanic, the rescue systems are not working. 

The result is total isolation of the individual. At the same 
time the blood of past generations still flows strongly. 
‘““Have we not been the world’s food providers for de- 
cades?’’ Then there is the pride of living on the old home- 
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stead. *‘Five generations have lived here before; I will not 
be the one who loses it!’’ So, as in dying, the five stages of 
loss begin. Denial: *‘This is not really happening!’’ Anger: 
‘I don’t deserve this!’’ Bargaining: ‘‘If I work harder, I’ll 
make it!’’ Depression: ‘‘It’s all my fault!’’ Then, for the 
lucky ones, acceptance: ‘‘I am still a parent or husband.”’ 
Those not as resilient may, in desperation, even reach for a 
rope or shotgun. In each case, the whole family goes 
through a massive crisis and often disintegrates. Nothing 
needs to be said about the instances of family abuse and vio- 
lence. 


| ti: the calling of the Church to stand by those who are 
hurting. The true Church is unique in that it never 
tries to find fault. The Church may not be able to bail out 
bankrupt farmers, and it might not be a good policy to do so 
if she could. But the Church is able to care for those who are 
living in turmoil and can share their grief. In that context, 
sympathy is not enough. Anyway, our rural folk do not ask 
for sympathy. They have long lived on their land and have 
survived. This time it will not be different. But a new vision 
for rural Canada is needed. What may the future be like? 
What may be our sources of hope in the years ahead? To 
participate in the development of a new rural Canada, filled 
with hope, is a wonderful challenge for today’s Church. 

The Church remains a very important institution in most 
rural communities. She largely represents ‘‘the old struc- 
ture,’’ but as such she does have value. With much work 
she may become functional again in tying people to people, 
and consequently tying people to God. Where that happens 
a vision and hope for the future naturally develop. The face 
of the Church will have to change drastically in a short time. 
Yet, with God’s help, that too will be done. 

At the national level the Church must stop regarding rural 
Canada as the “‘backwoods.’’ A recent Knox College stu- 
dent paper typically relates the story of one minister ‘‘mov- 
ing up’’ from a rural church to a new urban charge... . 
Sometimes rural ministers are approached by city col- 
leagues: ‘‘Don’t you think it’s time for you to improve your 
position?’” — meaning move to an urban or city charge. 
These attitudes are not very helpful to anyone. 

Ministers in rural pulpits have tremendous responsibili- 
ties. Unless they understand what is happening they are sure 
to take the church down with them. Rural ministries require 
unique and highly specialized staff persons. We need men 
and women who know the new and modern ways of life, 
and yet are eager to understand the old. They must serve the 
old wholeheartedly, and yet be progressive. There is no 
time to waste on ecclesiastical niceties. 

It was Vanier who said: ‘‘Those with hope survived (the 
concentration camps).’’ Hope is also the key ingredient in 
the menu for ministering to rural Canada. In our search for 
hope it helped to discover that the rural population is now 
on an increase at rates faster than the cities. The latest fig- 
ures show that for every 750,000 people moving to cities 
one million move to the country. The high cost of city hous- 
ing will only accelerate this trend. Church boards and col- 
leges should take note. 

Most rural churches are now governed by the ‘‘old peo-— 
ple.’’ By all rules of logic that will be so for another twenty _ 


| 
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years. Then many churches will die with them. To avoid 
this tragedy, bridges to the coming age must now be built. 
This will take tremendous sacrifices of various kinds. Rural 
Christians must learn openly to show care and love for oth- 
ers. The measure of grief and abuse in rural areas is massive 
these days. Loneliness is the great enemy, but few know 
how openly to love and give comfort. The Church is a great 
place in which to learn this. The whole Church must be- 
come more caring. A caring Church will frequently be 
called upon to assist all kinds of people in trouble, regard- 
less of background. Churches must become true fellowship 
communities in which anyone can discuss personal and fi- 
nancial problems. Newcomers to the community must feel 
welcome and their contribution treasured. 


hat sounds neat, but how does one go about it? Many 

rural people are still unable to relate to those who must 
unload their pain and concerns. In their frustration they 
sometimes classify those in trouble as ‘‘radicals, militant, 
outsiders, greedy.’’ Yet the way of the future lies in finding 
comfort in openness. And it is a fact that the “‘old set’’ can 
benefit as much from the ‘“‘new set’’ as the other way 
around. The challenge of changing times is the challenge of 
overcoming our own inability to communicate. The pay-off 
will be great for everyone. 

In ministering in the ‘“‘new rural community’? we must 
understand the need for self-fulfilment. Long a prime de- 
mand in cities, this need is now felt by our younger rural 
folk. Modern life dictates that the quality of life is more im- 
portant than dollars. The desire for a modern home, leisure 
time, access to social services (e.g., adequate day care), 
and information, etc., must be met. In short, the acceptance 
of the validity of various urban values is urgent. This also is 
the way of the future. The ‘‘old community’’ and church 
may frequently regard these new expressions of need with 
suspicion, partly because they are often introduced by 
‘‘newcomers.’’ Problems are created for the older farmers 
who feel their children should work as many hours as they 
did in their time. But the days of Al Purdy’s poem in which 
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Problems are 
created for the 
older farmers who 
feel their children 
should work as 
many hours as they 
did in their time. 


‘*The farmer plows his field until the furrows run parallel to 
the convolutions of his mind’’ are quickly ending. 

The above may seem to remove rural Canadians even fur- 
ther from the ‘‘good, old, pioneering days.’’ But it does 
not. In a very real sense what is happening now is also pi- 
oneering. We have no model on which to build so what is 
happening now is entirely new. The present pain and suffer- 
ing, as well as the successes, are all a part of a new frontier. 
The exciting part, from our perspective, is that the Church 
has a real opportunity, if not a duty, to participate. The 
Church can generate love for those whose lifestyles are so 
radically changing. We can help farmers in their struggle 
for fair prices and human dignity. We can help restore 
meaning to life when that life no longer makes sense. We 
can support the victims of stress. We can ask our city coun- 
terparts to pray meaningfully when they say: ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread . . . .”’ We can help create a new rural 
Canada, proud of and thankful for its past. But the Church 
desperately needs men and women, laity and clergy, who 
are not afraid of work and know truly how to love and care. 


O 


Note: Though some of this material may apply throughout rural 
Canada, this article has as primary focus rural Ontario. 


A special word of appreciation goes to several members of Geneva 
Church, Chesley, Ontario, and the Rev. Dr. R. D. MacDonald for 
their valuable input. 


William Lennips was an immigrant in the early 
50s. He has operated a farm in southern Ontario 
until he entered the ministry, first as lay evangel- 
ist in the Christian Reformed Church, and later 
as a graduate of Knox College in the Presbyteri- 
an Church. At present he is minister of Geneva 
Presbyterian Church in Chesley, Ontario. 
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The requirement 


by William Manson 


At long last we have a decision on the subject lof 
children at the Lord’s Supper, made by the 113th 

General Assembly. However, as was reported b 
the Editor of The Record, towards the end of the Assembl 
the decision was being described, openly and without con- 
tradiction, as containing an ambiguity. It has been sug 
gested that this ambiguity may be resolved by the nex 
General Assembly. In my opinion the ambiguity is an il 
lusion, another example of the confusion which has_ 
marked the whole debate. It has increased che potas 
for division which aeady exists. ee 
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yf faith 


T* decision reached by the Assembly was ‘‘That ses- 
sions be encouraged to invite baptized children of 
faith to the Lord’s Table. This would involve prior con- 
sultation with and permission from the child’s parents 
and careful instruction in the meaning of the Sacra- 
ment.’’ The perceived ambiguity has to do with the mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘‘children of faith.’’ Some maintain that it 
means children of the covenant, that is, children of mem- 
bers. Others assert that it means children who have faith, 
that is, children who themselves believe. 

As one who was present and participated in the debate, I 
wish to defend the decision of the Assembly as being clear, 
intelligently made, and divinely guided. It is true that, taken 
out of context, the phrase “‘children of faith’’ could be am- 
biguous. But the context and final resolution of the General 
Assembly debate make it really impossible to misunder- 
stand. It is worth noting that the whole phrase is “‘baptized 
children of faith.’ The adjective ‘‘baptized’’ was used in 
the original recommendation made by the Church Doctrine 
Committee. There can be absolutely no doubt that the com- 
mittee itself intended, and that, practically speaking, all 
commissioners understood the phrase ‘‘baptized children’’ 
to mean children of the covenant. It was, therefore, with 
full knowledge of who is meant by ‘‘baptized children’’ that 
the Assembly then proceeded to add the words “‘of faith.”’ 
Unless one wishes to advance the notion that the General 
Assembly passed a motion simply in order to create a redun- 
dancy, one must reason that the fact that the words ‘‘of 
faith’’ were added proves that they were not understood to 
be equivalent to ‘‘baptized”’ or “‘of the faith.’’ They clearly 
represented and still represent something else, a require- 
ment beyond baptism. They represent a requirement of faith 
in the individual child. This was not what the Church Doc- 
trine Committee proposed; it may not be what some people 
want; but it is now an act of the General Assembly, and it is 


the responsibility of all ministers, sessions and presbyteries 
to comply with it. 

It would be well worth our while to ask how a logically 
unambiguous decision came to be perceived as ambiguous. 
The answer is multi-faceted. No doubt the complexity of the 
subject played a part. A related factor is the tendency to 
think emotionally about sacred themes like sacraments, 
faith and children. But the deep, underlying cause of the 
confusion is the fact that the whole debate has been con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of anxiety. Anxious people tend to 
talk past one another, and not to listen. Anxiety can even 
lead people to pretend that what has happened has not really 
happened. 

The anxiety which has surrounded the debate on children 
at the Lord’s Supper was generated by a certain careless at- 
titude to procedure which has emerged in our church in the 
last decade or so. The classic example, if not the root cause, 
of this laisser-faire approach is the 103rd (1977) General 
Assembly’s approval of the Church Doctrine Committee’s 
proposal of consultation with congregations which were at 
that time already bringing children to the Lord’s Table. It 
appears that that action of the Assembly was interpreted by 
some people as being an in-principle sanctioning of the 
practice. 

Thus, as long ago as 1977, there was an appearance of 
high court approval for doing whatever one liked in a matter 
which was not even sent down for intensive session and 
presbytery study until 1986. Those who favoured the admis- 
sion of children must have been given confidence by the 
fact that the General Assembly had given de facto approval. 
Yet they must have felt some anxiety over the fact that there 
was going to be an ongoing discussion. On the other hand, 
those who wished to proceed cautiously were not only 
baited at times with the suggestion that they were against 
children, and made to feel guilty about being reactionary in 
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terms of the 1977 action; they must also have been anxious 
about the fact that the church seemed to be out of control, 
and that their contribution to the debate would inevitably 
seem like trying to turn back the clock. 

The present confusion is rooted in anxiety. That anxiety 
is related to the perception that the rule of law is threatened. 
With respect to children at the Lord’s Supper the uncertain- 
ty began with the 1977 approval of consultation. For some 
that was a step forward. But to many it seemed that a care- 
lessly established precedent had put its great camel’s foot in 
the door. Law had slipped out, and a freshly established 
principle of experimentation and evolution had slipped in. 
The church had suddenly gotten out of touch with the good 
Presbyterian habit of first determining, by scripture and rea- 
son, what the will of God is, and then doing that, and re- 
quiring that the whole church do it. 


Te question before our church now is whether we have 
the will to get back to doing things decently and in or- 
der. Such a process could begin with the recognition that the 
recent General Assembly’s decision is a good one. It is real- 
ly not ambiguous. It represents a fine balance, a provi- 
dential harmonization of disparate views. Rather than being 
in doubt about it, we should be thankful that it may serve as 
a way of achieving some much needed unanimity within our 
denomination. The decision can serve to decrease anxiety 
on both sides. It has set aside both the old artificiality of as- 
sessing maturity in simplistic chronological terms, and the 
new, extreme suggestion that baptized infants should be in- 
volved. Children are now to be allowed to come to the 
Lord’s Supper, and are not to be excluded on the basis of 
age. But the traditional requirement of individual, personal, 
faith is to be kept in place. 

The question about our church having the will, or being 
in the mood for such rapprochement, must be raised be- 
cause it is a fact that as many as 102 commissioners voted 
against the motion to add the words ‘‘of faith.’’ It may be 
that they were influenced by the fact that the Church Doc- 
trine Committee itself had not seen fit to include a require- 
ment of faith in its recommendation. In any case, it should 
be noted also that in following this course the Church Doc- 
trine Committee failed to honour the results of the study 
which it itself had initiated. Eighty-eight per cent of reply- 
ing sessions and 73 per cent of replying presbyteries had 
supported the positions which would admit ‘‘persons of 
faith and maturity’’ or ‘‘children with faith.’’ The whole sit- 
uation is not helped by the fact that the Church Doctrine 
Committee has made ambiguous statements in the reports, 
such as that ‘*Children who are baptized are full members of 
the church.’’ This mystifying statement suggests that the 
committee’s real, but undeclared, position is that all bap- 
tized children should be admitted. Why not, if they are 
“full members?’’ This kind of vagueness, always found in 
the language of the advocates of ‘‘baptismal regeneration,”’ 
is reflected in the statement attributed to the committee’s 
Convener, that what was being proposed was ‘‘not a radical 
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change, but a shift in direction.’’ The disturbing thought is 
that this ill-defined shift in direction may have a clearly de- 
fined goal in some people’s minds. The Convener also said 
to my briefing group that it was the committee’s intention to 
establish a direction and ‘‘work out the consequences lat- 
er.’’ And the new Convener made a statement, which 
sounded as if it were a policy statement on behalf of the 
committee, that ‘“We are splitting confirmation from recep- 
tion (at the Table).’’ 


[ courage from the fact that the Assembly itself made 
a decision which reflects the views of the lower courts. It 
seems that the majority of our ministers and elders are not 
prepared to accept an ill-defined shift in direction. It is also 
encouraging to remember that, in addition to the recent 
commendable enactment of the General Assembly, we still 
have the solid ground and wisdom of the law of the church. 
There are those who need to be reminded that the enact- 
ments of an Assembly are not to be equated with the estab- 
lished law of the church. We need to recall that while the 
law does not prohibit children from being admitted to the 
Lord’s Table (only tradition does that), the law does set out 
the proper conditions governing the admission of persons to 
the Lord’s Table. The prescribed conditions, which have 
never been changed, are, among other things, that the ses- 
sion will provide ‘‘instruction in the Christian faith’’ (not 
just “‘in the meaning of the Sacrament’’), and conduct ‘‘the 
examination of candidates of membership.’’ This examina- 
tion is specifically defined in terms of accepting ‘‘God as 
Father,’’ ‘“‘Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord,’’ and ‘‘the 
Holy Spirit as Sanctifier.’’ All responsible education pro- 
vides for examination as well as instruction. This examina- 
tion, like the instruction which precedes it, can be suited to 
the intellectual and emotional state of all candidates, includ- 
ing the mentally retarded. But it is to be considered satisfac- 
torily completed, as the law of the church indicates, when 
the candidate has made a credible ‘‘profession of faith.’’ 
(The Book of Forms, 110, 1, 2). The law of the church, like 
the Assembly decision, requires faith. There is no satisfac- 
tory way of determining that faith is present and real with- 
out instruction, examination, and profession. And no harm, 
but only good can flow from giving younger people the op- 
portunity and responsibility to make a free decision and pro- - 
fession. The fact that the 113th General Assembly also de- 
feated a motion to include the requirement of a profession of 
faith is indicative of an unawareness of, and perhaps even 
an indifference to, what church law says. It is also symp- 
tomatic of the confusion which has marred the whole de- 
bate. oO 


William Manson is the minister at Cote des 
Neiges Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Exodus: 


Impressions and 
consequences of 
an imposed war 
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by Adelso Carpio 


Be ten years ago, El Salvador, the smallest 
country on the Central American isthmus, was 
all but unknown internationally. Yet it has since be- 
come one of the centres of international attention as a 
consequence of the armed conflict it is experiencing. 


The concentration of land ownership and wealth in the hands of a 
small sector of society; the wielding of political power as an instrument 
for the defense and preservation of these minorities; and the use of tac- 
tics such as electoral fraud and repression — carried out on behalf of 
this same class for the last 50 years — has resulted in the polarization of 
different sectors of society in El Salvador. In their quest for freedom 
and in their struggle for a better way of life, the people have developed 
different methods of protest and organization. In response to the reduc- 
tion of political options by an increasingly intransigent oligarchy and by 
an army that has served as the defenders of their interest, armed struggle 
has emerged as an alternative. 

Perhaps at a later date some attention will be paid to the causes and 
methods of the Salvadorean conflict, but the topic under present consid- 
eration is a parallel concern: those displaced persons and refugees who 
are a product of the war, during the period 1979-1986. 

In order to better understand the phenomenon of the Salvadorean dis- 
placed persons and refugees, it is worth noting that El Salvador is an 
essentially agricultural country, with the majority of its population liv- 
ing in rural areas. It is precisely within this sector of society, as a result 
of the exploitation and the misery to which the peasants have been sub- 
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The Salvadorean exodus . 
continued from previous page 


jected by the large landowners and agricultural producers 
(coffee, sugar-cane and cotton) that the first mass 
movements were formed and where, for obvious geographic 
factors, the guerrilla movement maintains its base of opera- 
tions. Directly linked to these facts and in response to mis- 
erable working and living conditions in the cities, the labour 
movement increased the scope of its activities. Concurrent- 
ly, the student sector, conscious of its social role and in 
light of national reality, is beginning to make itself heard. 

Thus we have the rural zones as the principal stage of the 
war. Government troops, in their zeal to stamp out the rebel 
forces, carry out ‘burnt earth’ tactics, bombing and shelling 
with no consideration of the civilian population. Rather, 
these people are suspected of being members of guerrilla 
groups, or most certainly collaborators. This creates an exo- 
dus of individuals and families to the main cities or alto- 
gether out of the country, in search of a safe place to live. 

Simultaneously however, the murders of labour and stu- 
dent leaders are taking place in the cities as well as the re- 
pression of any popular protest or movement. This situation 
has also led to thousands of Salvadoreans fleeing the coun- 
try, fearing for their lives. These desperate and destructive 
practices are implemented by the government army (with 
North American support of this war to the tune of 
$2,000,000 a day), under the pretext of defending national 
security in the face of subversion and international commu- 
nism. As a result, there are 700,000 internally displaced 
persons, virtually all are of peasant extraction, and 245,000 
refugees distributed in the following fashion: Mexico, 
120,000; Guatemala, 70,000; Honduras, 20,000; Nicara- 
gua, 17,500; Costa Rica, 10,000; Panama, 1,000 and Be- 
lize, 7,000. These figures do not include 500,000 Salvado- 
reans currently in the United States, all of whom, although 
they cannot be considered legitimate refugees, certainly can 
be considered a ‘sub-product’ of the war, having left the 
country as a result of the existing economic crisis. In addi- 
tion, there are the 15,000 Salvadoreans in Canada and the 
5,000 in Australia as well as an indeterminate number in 
Europe. 


Reezre first to the internally displaced persons, the 
problem has two perspectives: their characteristics 
and their future prospects. The internally displaced are pri- 
marily of peasant extraction, for whom displacement means 
abandoning their places of origin, their livestock, crops and 
lands — for those who owned any — exchanging an estab- 
lished and traditional way of life for one for which they are 
not prepared. This new way of life is, of course, an urban 
existence wherein they live in camps for internal refugees (a 
small percentage of these persons are received in camps run 
by the Catholic Church and other humanitarian institutions) 
or they bloat the already swollen ring of misery encircling 
the cities, otherwise known as shantytowns or marginal 
communities. 

These groups are comprised of the lowest socio-econom- 
ic sectors. There is a high degree of illiteracy and a low lev- 
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el of education. Incomes are significantly lower than the 
minimum required for an acceptable subsistence and the 
high birth-rates are coupled with a high percentage of infant 
mortality. Their actual survival depends upon assistance 
that is provided by religious and humanitarian institutions. 
The conditions in which they live are significantly worse 
than the ones in which they had lived previously. Over- 
crowding and promiscuity, inhumane housing conditions, 
unemployment and sickness abound. 

The Salvadorean social panorama appears bleak. Should 
adequate measures not be taken now, social relations and 
structures will suffer profound and negative modifications 
in the future. The 700,000 displaced persons have little ac- 
cess to education, much less training programmes, and are 
plunged into an environment which is incapable of provid- 
ing work or experience, even minimum needs for an accep- 
table and productive life. 

If we accept the family as the fundamental basis of socie- 
ty, the dissolution and separation of so many will have se- 
rious repercussions on society in general and on future gen- 
erations, since aside from conditions already described, 
many have experienced the loss of one or more family 
members to violent deaths. In very few cases can it be said 
that a happy home is the norm. Concretely, this means that 
in a majority of these families the father, mother, or both, 
are missing (and in the minority a brother, son or other 
member): in other cases the head of the family is an uncle, 
or one or both of the grandparents. This abnormal, stressful 
situation will leave a deep impression on the personalities of 
the majority of surviving family members. 


T* difficulties described are shared by some of the ref- 
ugees, particularly those residing in Honduras. For 
those who sought refuge in other countries, the situation ap- 
pears different, if only to the extent that they have been able 
to find some kind of employment and can attempt to remake 
their lives. This is particularly true of those refugees in Ni- 
caragua, where the process of incorporation into the society 
is complete; where, aside from benefiting equally from the 
range of social services, they can aspire to the same rights 
and prospects as the Nicaraguan people. In Canada and 
Australia the opportunities to work and re-establish them- 
selves are satisfactory for the refugees, yet the process of 
integration is more difficult as a result of the difference and 
distance from the Salvadorean process. 

The fact that these countries receive refugees is laudable 
from a humanitarian point of view and represents an act of 
solidarity. Nevertheless, it is urgently necessary to focus the 
attention of those countries accepting refugees, or those 
countries channelling support to the Salvadorean regime, on 
the issue of the sheer size of the population of displaced per- 
sons and refugees, particularly given the fact that the prob- 
lem continues. The total population of El Salvador is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000: 24 per cent of the population of El Sal- 
vador live as internally displaced persons or refugees in oth- 
er countries; in other words, 1,445,500 of a total of 
6,000,000. Are these not astronomical and alarming fig- 
ures? 

Now, when studying any solution to this problem we 
must accept that the war is “‘the great conditioning factor’ 
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vis-a-vis the phenomenon of refugees and displaced per- 
sons. It represents the cause and at the same time, affects 
any attempt at a solution, at all moments intensifying and 
increasing in scope and, of course, continuing to generate 
an increasing exodus. Until a solution is found to the war, 
none shall be found for the problem of the displaced and the 
refugee. 

It must be clear that a solution to the war will not depend 
upon simplistic conceptualizations. The Salvadorean con- 
flict is not the product of international communism; it is the 
result of sharply contrasting social differences which have 
been prevalent in the country for many years. It is the re- 
sponse of a people to misery and exploitation, to political 
and economic exploitation, fraud, repression and terror. 
This reality has as of yet not been exchanged for another. 

We recognize the humanitarian gestures and solidarity to- 
wards El Salvador of the countries receiving our refugees, 
yet we pose the following question: Will an open-deor poli- 
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cy with regard to the refugees suffice in the face of a regime 
which is producing enough refugees to populate another 
country? Or should we be analyzing the problem in depth 
and declaring ourselves in favour of dialogue and negotia- 
tion, of repudiating the policies of a regime which reminds 
us of others reviled in the past? oO 


Adelso Carpio is currently working as the Co-or- 
dinator for Refugee Services at the Centre for 
Spanish-Speaking People in Toronto, The 
Centre provides services and programmes to 
Spanish-speaking immigrants in Toronto. Mr. 
Carpio has worked within the Christian commu- 
nity both in El Salvador and Canada assisting 
displaced persons and refugees. 
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1 CHURCH MUSICIANS 
Lilian Forsyth 

( Scholarship 1988 

( A $1500 award for 

! church musicians. 

: Application deadline 
February 28, 1988. 
( 

( 

( 

( 
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Write or telephone: 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 
(613) 238-4774 
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ORGANIST 

Immediate requirement for Organist for 
choir practices, Sunday morning services, 
weddings. Salary in accordance R.C.C.O. 
guidelines. Two-manual pipe organ, mature 
choir and director. Send resume to Weston 
Presbyterian Church, Worship Committee, 
11 Cross St., Weston, Ont. MON 2B8. 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CLASSICAL 


CANTOR oncaNs FoR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


FOR SALE 
Rodgers 110 I Church Organ. As new condi- 
tion. Warranted. $9,900.00. Added speakers 
available. For details contact ACO Limited, 
382 Wellesley Street East, Toronto, Ontario 
M4X 1H6. Phone (416) 921-5289. 


Allen cigar 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 


POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC 
(514) 695-8853 


HOR 3H6 


Pungent and Pertinent 
continued from page 10 


I suggest that no one owns the truth 
— but we may be owned and con- 
trolled by the truth. The truth is its 
own imperative. But the different re- 
ligious systems equally claim to pro- 
claim the truth. The choice before 
people is between this truth or that 
truth! The proclamation of the Chris- 
tian gospel is a call to accept ‘‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus.’’ Others teach 
otherwise. 

What we are being advised to do is 
to play-down the perceived-as-exclu- 
sive claims for Jesus Christ. We are 
being asked to recognize that God 
has spoken equally to the sages in 
other ‘world religions.’ We are being 
asked, by so-called Christian teach- 
ers and theologians, to recognize that 
the other religions also assure salva- 
tion to those who follow not Christ 
but the other way. 

We are being assured that God has 
not left himself without a witness in 
these other religions. The world reli- 
gions are, with the Christian faith, to 
be seen equally as avenues of reve- 
lation and salvation. I am not quite 
sure how our theologians know this 
as a fact — but perhaps we are ex- 
pected to take this on their say-so. 
Perhaps they have received a new 
revelation from God which replaces 
the work of Christ. Perhaps we no 
longer need to be witnesses to him — 
after all, from the evidence of history 
Christ’s way is one of the least popu- 
lar ones. 

If accommodation with other 
‘world religions’ is recommended, 
(because, after all, they are equally 
means of revelation and salvation) 
why have Christian missions at all? 
What gospel are we now to preach? 

Does the Church have to fight once 
again the Arian controversy? Athana- 
sius fought for the Nicene formula 
because he wanted to insure that the 
Church had a gospel to preach. His 
interest was evangelical — what is 
ours? 

The same or another Gospel? oO 


Mr. Costerus is the General Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission. 
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SENIORS 


Everybody can learn to play the piano 
by ear, and our book will teach you! 
“LEARNING TO PLAY BY EAR, 
NATURALLY”’ will turn your leisure 
hours into a pleasurable pastime, for 
only $19.95. Forward a cheque or 


money order, along with your name 
and address, to Sherrill Publishing, 
2199 Dunwin Drive, Unit 11, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1X2. 


You will play a piano or organ by ear, 
even if you have no previous 
experience! 


Allen si) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 

For Glen Mhor Camp, Baysville, Ontario. 
Full-time for summer of ’88 (May to Sep- 
tember). Work with the Camp Committee 
for the remainder of the year. View to full- 
time year-round position in future. Remuner- 
ation commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. Submit resume and references 
to: Mrs. Ruth Millar, 419 Edgehill Dr., R.R. 
2, Barrie, Ont. L4M 484 by December 31, 
1987. 


Applications are also being accepted for: 
counsellors, kitchen and maintenance staff, 
as well as programme staff for swimming, 
canoeing, arts and crafts, counsellors-in- 
training, wilderness encounters and Bible 
study. 


Somebody 
borrowing your 
Presbyterian Record? 


For information on 
gift subscriptions 
contact the 
Circulation Department. 


ta 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


Don’t “despise the day of small things”’ 


It: a much-loved and very successful lay-preacher in our denomination 
who persuaded me to let my name stand in nomination for Moderator of 
Assembly. 

I had known Bill when he was an elder of the then Goforth Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church in Saskatoon which I served as Ordained Missionary many years 
ago. At the time, he served as regional manager for a foodstore chain. I admit to 
having had a certain irritation with him then: because of his travels, he was not in 
church or at session meetings as frequently as I felt he should have been. After 
all, argued I in the flush of youthful enthusiasm, should not the church have top 


sede eh near-forgotten moment 


from long ago. . . 

Is this the touch 

of our life 

and ministry on others? 


priority in life? (We live and learn.) 

Bill was, and is, a man full of the 
vigour of life. He reminded me then 
of the late Michael Rennie, the movie 
star, with his thin, tall good looks. 
Bill seemed to approach all of life 
with joy and enthusiasm. His beloved 
wife supported him in all his good 
works and he maintained his opti- 
mistic demeanour even when she was 
struck by an illness which many 
years later would claim her. 

As pastor of a struggling congrega- 
tion I looked for ways to make the 
people feel that they were more than 
simply instruments needed to pay off 
the massive debt! The ‘‘ministry of 


the laity’’ was then all-the-rage (I 
hope it still is!) and I proposed to ses- 
sion that one way of highlighting this 
ministry would be to conduct a ‘“‘lay 
service.”’ 

Session readily agreed, but who 
should ‘‘preach’’ the sermon? 

There were a good many capable 
men and women in the congregation, 
but Bill was a natural. He had the 
presence, the voice, the salesman’s 
natural flair — a man who loved peo- 
ple and was loved by them. So Bill 
was chosen, the service held, the ser- 
mon preached. 

I had forgotten all about that epi- 
sode. Only with effort do I now recall 


a few of the details. I remember it 
took some time to persuade Bill to 
‘*do’’ the sermon with which I prom- 
ised him a helping hand. 

So now it is October, 1986, with 
Bill’s friendly and persuasive voice 
at the other end of the telephone. His 
presbytery felt I should allow my 
name to stand in nomination for 
Moderator of Assembly. He gave 
some of the reasons. I launched my 
counter-offensive, a bit like Moses at 
the Burning Bush! 

A few days later Bill had won. My 
name would stand. The rest, as they 
say, is history. 

Flash forward to April, 1987. 
Yours truly has been named ‘‘Moder- 
ator-Designate.’’ Who else to call but 
Bill, to share the news and thank him 
and his presbytery? 

He was delighted. But then he said 
a thing which surprised and humbled 
me. ‘‘You know, my boy, you 
changed my life.’’ 

Me, change his life? Such surely 
are divine prerogatives? The answer 
came in seconds, ‘*‘Do you remember 
when you asked me to preach that 
sermon in the lay service?’ I 
mumbled a_ hesistant agreement. 
‘That set me on the course I’m now 
pursuing.”’ 

A near-forgotten moment from 
long ago in my ministry began slowly 
to be recalled. 

Is this the touch of our life and 
ministry on others? 

Indeed it is. 

Preachers, don’t ““despise the day 
of small things.’’ (Zechariah 4:10) 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Forms a quorum is set for the 
meetings of board of managers, 
session, presbyteries, synods, and 
General Assemblies. Why is there 
no quorum for a congregational 
meeting? 

It is a good question and it may be 
difficult to come to grips with a sim- 
ple answer! I think the answer lies in 
the fact that boards of managers and 
the courts of the church are represen- 
tative bodies, accountable in varying 
degrees to their respective constitu- 
encies. In the case of the board of 
managers, it is accountable to session 
and congregation. In the case of the 
courts of the church, there is mutual 
responsibility towards the lower and 
higher courts which in themselves are 
representative bodies. Their power is 
delegated to them and their actions, 
except those of Assembly, are sub- 
ject to appeal. There appears to be a 
“rule of thumb’’ in parliamentary 
procedure that when no quorum rule 
is applied, it is normally held that the 
quorum is the majority of all the 
members of the association (Robert's 
Rules). Representative bodies in par- 
ticular have a quorum rule to avoid 
having decisions appealed if taken by 
less than 50 per cent of the delegates 
or commissioners attending. This is 
wise and prudent, as is the avoidance 
of dealing with important or conten- 
tious issues even when a quorum is 
present, but only barely. 

The reason that there is no quorum 
for a meeting of the congregation 
may lie in the fact that it is not a rep- 
resentative or judicial body. It is the 
constituency which gives authority in 
whatever measure and to whatever 
degree to other groups acting in va- 
rious ways on its behalf. Thus, when 
a meeting of the congregation is 
called in the appropriate fashion 
(#152 Book of Forms), then those 
who respond and attend, however 
few or many, are in fact the meeting 
of that congregation for that moment. 


Quid pro quo(rum)? 


I notice that in the Book of 


Tony Plomp 


The members not attending are held 
to be voting with the majority. Al- 
though, again, it may well be wise 
and prudent not to deal with critical 
or contentious issues when only few 
attend such a meeting, the fact re- 
mains that the assembly so gathered 
is fully competent to deal with what- 
ever business is before it. This is rec- 
ognized in #162.1 of the Book of 
Forms in which ‘‘all decisions re- 
garding major capital expenditures 
by a congregation require a two- 
thirds majority of those present and 
voting at congregational meetings.’’ 


. sufficient safeguards 
within the 
Presbyterian system 


A helpful analogy might be taken 
from the realm of civic politics. 
When the citizens of a town or city 
are called to vote for its councillors 
or approve referenda, such a call to 
vote is in fact a call ‘‘to meet to cast a 
vote.’’ In most circumstances all the 
citizens cannot gather in one place. 
Thus we have devised the procedures 
we now follow in municipal and oth- 
er elections. The point is that even if 
only ten per cent or fewer of the citi- 
zens cast their ballot, the election of 
counsellors or the approval or disap- 
proval of referenda are valid. There 
is no quorum for such a ‘‘town meet- 
ing.’’ Those not voting are held to be 
voting with the majority and must 
abide by its decisions. Once again the 
reason is that the citizens of that town 
or city are the base or constituent 
body which delegates power to oth- 
ers. So also the congregation is a 
constituent body in and of itself. 

It should also be pointed out that 
there is an additional difficulty in set- 
ting a quorum for congregational 
meetings. Section 155 of the Book of 
Forms gives permission to adherents 
who contribute regularly for the sup- 
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port of the church and its ordinances 
to vote on “‘temporal affairs.’’ Let 
us, for the sake of argument, propose 
that it is appropriate that a quorum 
for a congregational meeting be set. 
The question then is how can it prop- 
erly be set if it must include, for cer- 
tain purposes, representation from a 
somewhat indefinite contingent of 
workers in, and supporters of, the 
church? Within church law they have 
certain restricted rights and privileges 
and these must be protected. This 
might prove to be difficult if a quo- 
rum rule were to be invoked since ad- 
herents do not form a cohesive unit 
which can be as easily identified as 
communicant members. 

I found it interesting to note that 
our sister denomination in the USA 
does have a quorum rule for congre- 
gational meetings. The quorum va- 
ries with the size of the church. If a 
church has less than 100 active mem- 
bers, the quorum is one-fourth of the 
members. If a church has more than 
100 members, the quorum is 25 
members, or one-tenth of the mem- 
bership of the active roll, whichever 
is the larger number (Presbyterian 
Polity for Church Officers, p. 146). 

In any case, I say leave well 
enough alone! I do not believe a spe- 
cial quorum rule is necessary for a 
congregational meeting, partly be- 
cause of the reasons I have stated 
above and because I have never come 
across problems in this area. There 
are sufficient safeguards within the 
Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment, such as the right of dissent 
and complaint to presbytery (#156 
Book of Forms), to ensure that things 
are done ‘‘decently and in order.”’ 

That was a tough one and I would 
not mind hearing other opinions on 
this matter. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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True faith or 
blasphemous rumours? 


Detroit, Sunday, August 16, 1987. 
The world was watching. One hun- 
dred and fifty-three people had been 
taken as another air tragedy came to 
pass. I had travelled along that high- 
way several hours beforehand, then 
watched as the local TV newscast de- 
scribed the scenes. Yet, somehow it 
seemed distant from me, perhaps not 
knowing the passengers or not wish- 
ing to visit the crash site. Then, with 
the news of a life spared, I heard the 
little girl’s relatives praise God for 
the miracle of her survival. A friend 
asked me, ‘‘How can they praise God 
for one life? Where was he for the 
other 153? He didn’t help them 
much!’’ A difficult question to an- 
swer, unless we do it with faith. But 
for a non-believer, your faith may not 
be enough to quell anger and confu- 
sion. 

Depeche Mode provide their own 
example: “*Girl of 16, whole life 
ahead of her, slashed her wrists, 
bored with life, didn’t succeed, thank 
the Lord for small mercies ... I 
don’t want to start any blasphemous 
rumours, but I think that God’s got a 
sick sense of humour and when I die, 
I expect to find him laughing.’’ Such 
are the feelings of some, and com- 
bined with a very catchy, synthesiz- 
er-based tune, the message is carried 
effectively. But what is the response 
of a Christian? Shun the band; don’t 
buy the album; ignore the question? 
Well, the album Some Great Re- 
ward may be cynical, but the lyrics 
pose some interesting points: ‘‘I can’t 
understand what makes a man hate 
another man, help me understand 

People are people, so why 
should it be, you and I should get 
along so awfully.”’ 


A network for good and evil 


The summer has come and gone, 
and many bands, including Depeche 
Mode, have visited Canada. I at- 
tended a double bill in Toronto, of 
Echo and the Bunnymen (no, not a 
comedy routine for kids) and New 
Order. Although in existence for 


Echo 
and the 
Bunnymen. 


several years, as is customary in the 
world of public relations, Echo’s 
time has only recently arrived. With 
excellent sales of their latest album, 
entitled simply Echo and the Bun- 
nymen, lan McCulloch’s band has 
finally made a real impact on the 
North American market. The first 
single, ‘‘The Game’’ has some poi- 
gnant, poetical lyrics, “‘Everybody’s 
got their own good reason why their 
favourite season is their favourite 
season . . . The earth is a world, the 
world is a ball, a ball in a game, with 
no rules at all. . . and it breaks when 
it falls.’’ McCulloch’s — religious 
views seem a little mixed. The song 
‘‘All in Your Mind”? is a pretty frank 
expression of his opinion, perhaps in- 
fluenced by missions based upon dol- 
lars rather than Christ, ‘‘all you 
thieving wheeler-dealers . . . count- 
ing the flock while collecting their 
pounds,’’ yet he says ‘“‘I pray and 
nothing happens, Jesus, it’s all in my 
mind.’’ At the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto, McCulloch 
introduced the song, saying “‘I don’t 
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pray very often. Some get down on 
their knees to pray, but I don’t know 
which I prefer.’’ A minister in Scot- 
land, the Rev. John Spiers, once told 
our youth fellowship that many peo- 
ple try to ignore Christ, and claim 
they don’t believe, yet they keep 
talking about him and blaming things 
on him. This, he said, is proof of the 
power of Jesus, whose wonder makes 
people seek out answers and reach 
for the contentment of belief. Per- 
haps indecision, uncertainty and a 
fear of commitment make some peo- 
ple want just a piece of God? But that 
has no biblical foundation, doesn’t 
provide the desired contentment and 
may only add to the confusion. Echo 
played the old favourites, ‘‘The Cut- 
ter,’’ ‘“‘Rescue’’ and a shortened ver- 
sion of ‘*The Killing Moon,’’ then 
left us with an ironic twist . . . the 
song ‘*Paint it Black’’ and the words 
. . . ‘Goodbye, God Bless’’! 
In-between sets, I chatted to a 
stranger on my left. We discussed 
our intrigue at how many school 
teenagers were there, many smoking 


Photo courtesy: WEA Music of Canada, Ltd. 


cigarettes, some smoking dope, some 
even ignoring the music and certainly 
not dancing unless their friends danc- 
ed. It seemed that missing the event 
would have been ‘‘uncool,’’ as these 
bands are ‘in’ just now, and that the 
done thing at the concert was to 
show-off (as kids often do) yet follow 
the crowd. The stranger, a Canadian 
male, aged about 35, having spent a 
year in West Germany, was partic- 
ularly disgusted, claiming that Ca- 
nadians were boring, scared to be in- 
dividuals, spoiled and out of touch 
with reality. I listened with interest. 
He seemed to have a point, yet I 
wasn’t so sure. No country is perfect, 
and Canadians have established a 
beautiful and relatively safe and pros- 
perous land. 

Prior to coming to the concert, I 
had listened to my short-wave radio 
and tuned in to an East German en- 
glish broadcast. They talked of the 
many achievements. of that and other 
communist nations, they gave opin- 
ionated news, not facts, they quoted 
Ronald Reagan as a murderer, and 
calmly told us all to join the peace 
movement, almost as if they had ulte- 
rior motives for us doing so. The 
propaganda machine is world-wide, 
and the international communication 
systems provide a network for good 
and evil. We must come to terms 
with their messages and pray for help 
in differentiating one from the other. 
Monitoring the world news makes us 
thankful that we live in Canada. 


Reason, sense and 
individuality 

I looked around more carefully, 
and to my satisfaction I saw many 
young and older people not smoking, 
not showing-off and just simply en- 
joying themselves. Later in the con- 
versation, it became apparent that the 
stranger was gay, and before New 
Order came on stage, he lit up some 
dope and quietly stood through the 
show, while I said ‘‘no thanks’’ and 
spent the next 90 minutes dancing 
with the ‘‘boring kids’’ to quality, 
modern music. Such are the ways of 
our world, and the things that our 
children must face and understand. 
Parental guidance and example re- 
mains of prime importance, estab- 
lishing reason and sense, while en- 


couraging individuality. Concerts are 
just one setting where life’s realities 
reside. We can’t run from them, and 
by example, we will face them. 

To review the music of New Order 
would take several articles. Suffice to 
say, they formed from Joy Division, 
a band from the early post-punk-rock 
days. Like the Smiths of more recent 
times, there is little joy in the sound 
of Joy Division, with monotonal vo- 
cals, and depressing yet, admittedly, 
often moving lyrics, including the 
moody *‘Love Will Tear Us Apart.’’ 
With the tragic suicide of lead singer, 
Ian Curtis, Joy Division disbanded 
and New Order was formed. The ear- 
ly 1980s provided the classics ‘‘Blue 
Monday,’’ ‘“Temptation,’’ and the 
band’s brilliant concert encore, ‘“Age 
of Consent,’’ which calls for recogni- 
tion of an individual’s rights. The 
stage was dimly lit, providing an ee- 
rie backdrop for songs like ‘‘Subcul- 
ture’ and ‘*The Perfect Kiss.’’ The 
band has never appeared to follow 
any religious motivation, and centre 
their lyrics mostly around different 
interpretations and examples of love, 
particularly in *“‘Thieves Like Us”’ 
and the summer hit ‘‘Bizarre Love 
Triangle.’’ Their latest twelve-inch 
single, “‘True Faith,’’ is a typical, 
upbeat dance song, but if you’re 
looking for other meanings, I’m not 
sure that you’ll find them. So often in 
modern music, love and religion are 
used in ways that make little sense 
(listening to Madonna proves that), 
yet the records sell by the million. 
Maybe deep down everyone wants a 
piece of God, and as the greatest gift 
of God is love, then the connection 
follows on naturally. 

And so the summer is behind us 
and we move indoors, at least for 
concerts, I would imagine. Whether 
motivated by blasphemous rumours, 
true faith, modern trends, lyrics or 
simply musical content, there is no 
end to the wonders of music and po- 
etry. Just so, there is no end to the 
message of Jesus, not just in our 


minds. Gregor Reid 


Dr. Gregor Reid is a member of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Assistant Professor of Surgery and Microbio- 
logy, University of Toronto and Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
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Fragmented Gods: The Poverty 
and Potential of Religion in 
Canada 

by Reginald Bibby. trwin Publishers, To- 
ronto, Ontario, 1987. $12.95. (Available 
from the WMS Bookroom, Room 100, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7.) 

Everyone has had an occasion 
when he or she agreed with a speak- 
er’s or writer’s conclusions but not 
with the means of getting there. It’s 
something like finding oneself at a 
well-known and pleasant destination, 
but only vaguely aware of how you 
got there. This makes an evaluation 
of the journey difficult. Such has 
been my reaction to Reginald Bib- 
by’s latest book, Fragmented Gods. 

There is absolutely no question 
that Bibby’s conclusion is correct, 
that Canadian religion has become a 
‘‘consumer good’’ among consumer 
goods. In fact we shouldn’t be sur- 
prised. Pierre Berton understood this 
over 20 years ago, as did, one could 
argue, St. Paul 2,000 years ago! One 
must also agree that Bibby’s sound- 
ing of Canadian religious culture is 


an immense and unique contribution 
to the study of religion in the Western 


world. However, Bibby’s value 
judgements which underlie his work 
must be subjected to a more rigorous 
analysis than Bibby has allowed him- 
self within the framework of this 
book. If there is an essential, and per- 
haps fatal, weakness in his argument 
it lies precisely in the assumptions he 
makes about the relationship of reli- 
gion and culture. 

In company with most sociolog- 
ists, Bibby’s approach to culture is 
couched in terms of accommodation 
and resistance. His argument main- 
tains that Canadian religion has ac- 
commodated culture and so lost a 
unique voice among the competing 
voices of a consumer society. Bibby 
blames the churches for this: *‘Rather 
than presenting religion as a system 
of meaning that insists on informing 
all of one’s life, the groups have bro- 
ken it down and offered it as a wide 
variety of belief, practice, program 
and service items.”’ 

Bibby’s prescription is for resis- 
tance, that is, offering culture some- 


BOOKS 


thing that culture is not already offer- 
ing itself which, for Bibby, means 
dealing in the ultimate existential 
questions of life and death. In that di- 
rection, he maintains, lies the poten- 
tial of Canadian churches. But, and 
this is a key question for church lead- 
ers and thoughtful Christians, are ac- 
commodation or resistance the only 
options for Canadian churches? 
While not defending consumer atti- 
tudes towards religion, might the 
relationship be that history and cul- 
ture are arenas of revelation which 
faith must take seriously? Certainly 
H. Richard Niebuhr in Christ and 
Culture provides an _ alternative 
framework for analyzing Bibby’s 
data. 


Bibby’s book, like most sociologi- 
cal works, lacks a true historical per- 
spective. Sociological analysis, by its 
very nature, measures relatively brief 
periods in time. Some sociologists, 
like Bibby, even take their soundings 
over time and gain a_ perspective 
through time, but rarely can findings 
be compared in light of historical 
contexts and directions. This is the 
poverty of the sociologist’s craft. 


The pungent reality is that the 
Church has been this way before. 
The pluralism, secularism, and priva- 
tism which have fragmented our cul- 
ture and society and made a modern 
consumer society possible are not un- 
like that of the first century, where 
there was an open competition of 
world-views and values into which 
Christianity thrust itself. As well, 
one of Bibby’s key indicators of the 
decline in religious vitality has been 
the significant drop in church atten- 
dance since the Second World War. 
Attendance is casually assumed as a 
norm of vitality. However, there are 
clear indications that the extraordi- 
nary participation in church life fol- 
lowing the War was an anomaly rath- 
er than a norm. Indeed, Winthrop 
Hudson and others estimate that in 
the early period of American life 
church attendance rarely exceeded | 
in 5! And my own study of 19th-cen- 
tury Canadian religious values sug- 
gests church attendance never ap- 
proached SO per cent. Admittedly, 
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the records on which these obser- 
vations are based have nothing of the 
certainty of modern sociologists’ sur- 
veys, but I think attendance is a ques- 
tionable sign of vitality in the church- 
es. Perhaps a sociological explana- 
tion is needed for the incredible in- 
crease in the two decades following 
the War, not for the decline in the last 
two decades. 


What is more interesting, and what 
Bibby extensively explores, is the 
‘‘lag loyalty’’ of Canadians to their 
religious heritages, seen in their will- 
ingness to “‘use’’ the churches for 
baptisms, weddings, and funerals. 
This is one area which demands and 
begs for increased attention from so- 
cial scientists and church leaders. If 
indeed there is a “‘lag loyalty’’ is it, 
as Bibby suggests, a potential **mar- 
ket’’ for religion to occupy, or rather 
is it indicative of a deeper hungering 
which is not being touched by any as- 
pect of a consumer culture? If the lat- 
ter, then Bibby’s prescription for the 
church to better market its unique 
product would be a formula for con- 
tinued decline and despair! 


However, criticism of Bibby’s va- 
lue judgements, offered as science, 
comes easily to the pen of anyone 
committed to a pilgrimage of faith 
and the life of the Church. One has to 
admit, though, that Bibby’s contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the cul- 
tural context in -which the Church 
moves is invaluable, and anyone who 
thinks at all about issues related to 
our social trends or institutions would 
do well to confront the mass of Bib- 
by’s evidence. Given Bibby’s socio- 
logical starting point and assump- 
tions, his technique and execution are 
faultless. What is even better, his re- 
porting of his findings is a model of 
clarity and ease in understanding. He 
avoids jargon and where precision of 
expression is required, he painstak- 
ingly explains for the non-profession- 
al what he means. One might only 
wish that Bibby’s scientific col- 
leagues who read this book would 
take note. 

This is an important book. It de- 
serves an audience as large as the 
church can generate for it. It deserves 


study. It deserves discussion and de- 
bate. What it does not deserve is an 
uncritical acceptance. Bibby’s real 
contribution, both to social science 
and the church, will be in re-inter- 
preting the signposts of his journey, 
not just admiring or critiquing the 
view. 

James B. Sauer 
Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David and St. 


Martin Presbyterian Church in Ottawa, Onta- 
rio. 


Counselling Those With Eating 
Disorders 

by Raymond E. Vath, M.D. Word Books, 
Waco, Texas, 1986. 

This is volume four in the new se- 
ries, Resources for Christian Coun- 
selling, being published by Word 
Books. If the other books are as good 
as this one, the series will be first- 
rate. 

Dr. Vath has specialized in treat- 
ing people with eating disorders and 
so is well-qualified to write about 
anorexia nervosa and bulimia, the 
two disorders to which he limits him- 
self in this book. 

But the author does not limit him- 
self in diagnosing, describing and 
analyzing these disorders. He looks 
at the context in which these dysfunc- 
tions occur; he describes the physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual and social as- 
pects of the diseases; he deals with 
other theories of aid and applies a 
Christian approach based on_ the 
scriptures. 

I felt Dr. Vath not only dealt clear- 
ly, fairly and openly with the eating 
disorders, he also brought to the dis- 
cussion wise counsel from several 
sources, as well as scriptural in- 
sights. The author is not afraid of the 
truth wherever it is to be found. Dr. 
Vath is a competent theologian, a 
compassionate Christian, and a good 
doctor. Although there are a couple 
of little clues that Dr. Vath might be a 
conservative Christian (his use of The 
Amplified Bible and his work with 
Cherry (Boone) O’Neill, a daughter 
of Pat Boone), there is nothing in this 
book which any Christian (or Jew) 
could not use benefically. Indeed, 
despite its Christian bias, this book 
would be a boon to anyone. 

There are case studies, helpful sto- 
ries and good common sense in this 


volume. I even found myself helped 
by devices which often put me off: 
Vath’s Four Rules for Living and his 
three-legged stool of three learnable 
attributes — love, honesty and com- 
passion. 

Part of the appeal of this book is 
that Vath writes without jargon and 
presents chapters to help the helper. 
He makes good sense and strikes a 
responsible chord in his readers. Al- 
though anorexia nervosa and bulimia 
are mostly to be found among fe- 
males, all of us have the attitudes 
which cause the disorders. I saw 
much of myself in this book and was 
helped by what the author said. I also 
saw much that pertained to people I 
have known and was thrilled that the 
gospel is so applicable to our cases. 

Insofar as anorexia nervosa and 
bulimia are relatively new, many 
clergy and other helping profession- 
als know little about them. This 
book, if read, inwardly digested and 
meditated upon, will better equip the 
reader to deal with two modern social 
problems. 


Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 


North Bay, Ontario. 


It’s a Different World: The Chal- 
lenge for Today’s Pastor 

by Lyle E. Schaller. Abingdon Press, 
1987. paperback. [Or ‘‘Things ain’t what 
they was in ’50.’’] 

**So you’re going to be exposed to 
Vacancy Committees,’’ said an 
American friend. “*Better read Schal- 
ler’s The Pastor and the People, Re- 
vised.’’ I did, and so the soft-sell was 
supposed to replace the upfront hard- 
sell. But whichever way, it was sell- 
ing. As we consider models of the fu- 
ture Church we could do worse than 
consider the Church as what the 
world makes it. For some it is the 
personalized part of the Welfare 
State. In Schaller, it is Capitalism 
gone beserk: the consumer society 
masquerading as religious. 

Don’t blame Schaller. He tells it 
just the way it is: the real reasons for 
the decline of the mainline churches; 
the feminization of society (and the 
dearth of strong males for clergy vo- 
cations); the demise of the traditional 
family and community; the split be- 
tween liberal churches and conserva- 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poet- 
ry, scholarly and juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free, illustrated 
40-page brochure: R-72 Vantage Press, 516 
W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: We are 
Canada’s leading religious publisher and dis- 
tributor and we need the services of a well- 
organized, experienced and motivated sales 
representative. This person will be responsi- 
ble for calling on territorial accounts and 
should be willing to travel and/or relocate. 
Salary, bonus, expenses and profit sharing 
plan. Send resume to David Cole, G. R. 
Welch Company Ltd., 960 The Gateway, 
Burlington, Ont. L7L 5K7. 


Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 — L3V 6J6) 
California — May 88 
Switzerland — August ’88 


Arrangements by Horizon Holidays, 
160 John Street, Toronto, M5V 2X8 


DISNEY/EPCOT — ORLANDO 
Deluxe, furnished, a/c, townhouse condo. | 
bedroom. |'2 bath, quiet area. Available by 
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1241-4 McCRANEY ST. E., OAKVILLE, 
ONT. L6H 3A3 or call: (416) 844-8648. 


YOU ARE INVITED ON A HOLY LAND 
PILGRIMAGE. Feb. 22 - March 8, 1988. 
10 Days in Israel plus 4 Days in Greece. 
Tour hosts will be: Rev. David McInnis, St. 
Andrew’s, Ancaster, and Rev. James Weir, 
Knox, Burlington, $2299.00 (inclusive). To 
register contact: Ancaster Travel, 6 Cameron 
Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3. Tel. (416) 
648-4483. 
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tive church-goers. As the blurb on 
the cover says, *‘Schaller puts Amer- 
ican society under a microscope,’’ to 
examine these issues, and many 
more. You will learn more about 
American society since 1950 from 
Schaller than all but the most detailed 
social histories tell you. But he never 
loses his central focus: what is hap- 
pening to the churches in all this, and 
what kind of ministries are evolving? 
And behind and beyond it all is the 
atomizing of society, the priorities 
set by economic and psychological 
demands. 

Let’s not blame the messenger, for 
Schaller does tell it the way it is. And 
if he sets no clear standards for being 
the Church in the steps of the 
Apostles, well, who are those far- 
away fellers anyway? We’re contem- 
porary. We’re going places. Accord- 
ing to your taste. I profited greatly by 
reading this latest Schaller, and I 
urge others to take it seriously, not 
glibly dismissing it as ‘“American’’ 
or a “‘specialist’s work.’’ The lan- 
guage is clear, concise, the facts im- 
pressive, the challenges enormous. 
Though it did remind me, withal, of a 
cartoon in the Harvard Co-op: lem- 
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mings rushing down a steep slope 
into the sea. One of them has brighter 
eyes, sharper spectacles — and he’s 
wearing a life-saver! As one who re- 
cently took on ‘‘International Interim 
Pastorate’’ assignments and some- 
times felt like immigrant contract la- 
bour with hidden small print, I like to 
know the way before I plunge in. 
Schaller tells it like it is. Wither the 
Church? Or the Church before it is 


too late. The choice is ours. 
John Nyren Buchanan 


L. Ron Hubbard, Messiah or 
Madman? 

by Bent Corydon and L. Ron Hubbard, 
Jr. Lyle Stuart Inc., 1987. 

The biography of L. Ron Hubbard 
(1911-86), founder of Scientology, 
has been conspicuous by its absence. 
In 1975, Peter Tompkins wrote an 
unauthorized version but it never 
reached the public. The publisher, 
Harper and Row, did not ship the ti- 
tle. Currently several attempts have 
been made to suppress Messiah or 
Madman?. Both Corydon and his 
publisher are being sued! 

Messiah or Madman? is an un- 
complimentary, anecdotal portrait of 
Mr. Hubbard. **To his followers he 
is the reincarnation of the Buddha’’ 
(p. 15). Others see him as an oppor- 
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tunist who switched from writing sci- 
ence fiction to starting his own reli- 
gion. The focus of the book is on his 
Dianetics and ‘‘Sea Org’’ years. A 
secondary aim is to expose the intim- 
idating aspects of ‘‘black Scientolo- 
gy’ (p. 144). 

Bent Corydon, a former member, 
traces his involvement over two de- 
cades. It sounds like an episode from 
‘The Twilight Zone.’’ L. Ron Hub- 
bard, Jr. (a.k.a. Ronald DeWolf) is 
the eldest son from Hubbard’s first 
marriage. He helped run Scientology 
in the 50s but was permanently es- 
tranged from his father in 1959. Un- 
fortunately, his testimony in the in- 
terim has been inconsistent. Corydon 
uses DeWolf as a consultant. Several 
ex-Scientologists are interviewed to 
provide additional vignettes or cri- 
tiques. 

Messiah or Madman? fails to give 
a full account of its subject’s life. For 
instance, Hubbard’s lengthy career as 
a prolific author is virtually ignored. 
Also, the necessary documentation is 
sometimes missing. There are no 
proper footnotes and few references 
are cited. 

It seems we must wait a little long- 
er for the definitive biography of L. 
Ron Hubbard. 

Greer Roberts 
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Continuing to 


serve as 
‘‘a herald for 
the vision’’. 
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Presbyterianism was tolerated — 
two or three boys at Roborough at- 
tended Eastbourne’s Presbyterian 
Church, which was ministered to by 
a remarkable, near-blind Rev. Reid, 
who preached brilliantly — and by 
the age of seventeen I was permitted, 
with a few others, to attend the eve- 
ning services there instead of at Holy 
Trinity. The headmaster, ever a kind- 
ly, liberal-minded, understanding 
man, was perplexed. *‘But Guinness, 
the /anguage of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer! How can you sacrifice 
that for a lot of talk from the pulpit 
and extempore prayer?’’ It was true I 
missed the Magnificat, the Nunc Di- 
mittis and the Prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom, but I did not miss the Tables of 


(SLEANINGS 


Kindred and Affinity, with which I 
had over-familiarised myself, like the 
dates of English kings, during Canon 
Warner’s hair-splitting sermons. Mr. 
Reid was more stimulating and 
opened up, unintentionally, avenues 
of escape. I don’t think that I was 
aware of Aldous Huxley’s novels un- 
til I heard them denounced, as the 
work of the devil, in that red-brick 
Presbyterian church. 

Sir Alec Guinness 

‘*Blessings in Disguise’’; his autobiogra- 
phy; Fontana, 1986 (Guinness later con- 
verted happily and wholeheartedly to Ro- 
man Catholicism) 


How to Start a War 
Said Zwingli to Muntzer, 
‘T’ll have to be blunt, sir. 


COVENANT 


I don’t like your version. 

Of Total Immersion. 

And since God’s on my side, 
You’d better swing ovah 

To me and Jehovah.’ 


Cried Muntzer, ‘It’s schism, 
Is Infant Baptism! 

Since I’ve had a sign, sir, 
That God’s will is mine, sir, 


Let all men agree 

With Jehovah and me, 
‘Or go to Hell, singly,’ 
Said Muntzer to Zwingli, 


As each drew his sword 
On the side of the Lord. 


Phyllis McGinley 


CO 


MMUNITY 


1988 PROGRAMMES OF 
CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Programme A: February 22-26, 1988 


Leaders: Professor Raymond E. 
Brown, 
Union, New York; 
Professor Stephen Farris, 
Knox College; 
Professor Thomas Parker, 
McCormick Theological 


Seminary. 
Programme B: February 29-March 4, 1988 


Professor John Leith, 
Union, Richmond; 
Professor Joseph 
McLelland, 

McGill University 


Cost: $190 (one week); $350 (two weeks) 


Includes accommodation at nearby hotel 
and meals at P.C. 


Leaders: 


Address enquiries to: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


On September 8th, 1987 Covenant Com- 
munity began its first semester with six 
full-time resident students at a beautiful ru- 
ral site on southern Vancouver Island. The 
purpose of Covenant Community is to pro- 
vide lay people with an opportunity to stu- 
dy God’s Word in the context of Christian 
community, and to discover their gifts for 
congregational ministry. 


The Spring Semester begins January 11th, 
1988. Courses to be taught by staff and vis- 
iting lecturers will include: Ezekiel; Psalms; 
Revelation; Introduction to Reformed The- 
ology; Prayer and the Modern Christian; 
History for the Canadian Presbyterians; 
New Dimensions in Adult Education; Min- 
istry to Parents and Teens. 


Come yourself or have your 
congregation send a student! 
Inquiries concerning registration, fees, fi- 
nancial support, and 1988 Summer 
Schools, are welcome. Please write the 
Dean, the Rev. Wayne H. Stretch, at 531 

Herbert Street, Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


humanly, about the status of Chris- 
tian faith in our wider culture might 
do well to consider (instead of bud- 
gets and membership) 1) The many 
religious media hucksters on the one 
hand, and 2) your report (May Re- 
cord) on the exclusion of Professor 
John Hick from ministerial status and 
membership in the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) on the other. The ma- 
nipulative antics of the former are 
simply blasphemous from a religious 


GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for eleven issues: 


$8 per year point of view were it not for their 

(in C d ) crass inanity. From a secular point of 

in Canada view they would be amusing idiots 

10 per vear were they not so dangerously popu- 

$ Po, : lar. In the case of Professor John 
(USA and foreign) Hick, “‘rejected by a large majori- 


ty,’ anyone who knows him cannot 
but acknowledge his intellectual hon- 
esty, clarity and rigour, and above all 


Gift subscription to: 


Name: his profound humanity and concern 
for others. You don’t have to share 
Address: his theological conclusions to realize 


that the church can ill afford to dis- 
pense with the like of him. 

Fortunately for the Church, God is 
merciful, human beings are less so. 
To judge the Church on human 
grounds one might observe that few 
church services pass the grade on 
aesthetic criteria. Lamentably, many 
also fail because of a lack of depth, 
profundity, and sincere integrity. 
Give me the like of John Hick any 
day, both in the Lecture Theatre and 
in the pulpit. I can easily forgive (and 
no doubt you can) possible mistakes 
consequent on intellectual applica- 
tion and honesty. I find it less easy to 
forgive the popularizing twaddle and 
sloganeering one sometimes hears 
and reads. 

There is no wand which can be 
waved to restore the social status of 
the Church. Perhaps it should not 
even be attempted. A good deal can 
be done by honest reflection and 
straight talking — avoiding the com- 
fortable, but now obscure, language 
from the past. Certainly the word of 
God is more likely to be encountered 
in agonized thought than in the emo- 
tional highs created in the quest for 
popularity and commercial success. I 
dearly would like to have more confi- 


postal code 


For additional gift subscrip- 
tions, please attach a list of 
the name(s) and address(es) 
of the recipient(s). 


Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 
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dence that people in and outside the 
Church can tell the difference. 

M. C. Felderhof, 

Senior lecturer in Modern Theology, 

Westhill College, 

Birmingham, England. 


Abortion the worst 


kind of child abuse 


For the benefit of Mrs. Maude 
Moore, I must say that calling abor- 
tion ‘murder’ and killing is not just 
my ‘idea.’ The Christian Church has 
been opposed to the killing of the un- 
born for two thousand years. 

In defense of abortion, Mrs. 
Moore says, ‘better to abort than 
abuse!’ Abortion, that is the killing 
of the unborn child, is the worst kind 
of child abuse. 

The killing of the unborn child is 
not a women’s rights issue but a hu- 
man rights issue involving the unborn 
child, who has the same right to life 
as the mother and is a completely 
new being. 

Mrs. Moore’s last remark is about 
birth control. I believe it is first of all 
the male’s responsibility and I be- 
lieve in conception (birth) control if a 
child is not wanted. 


Alex J. Calder, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Reincarnation and 
“unsophisticated 


African tribes”’ 


Of particular interest in the News 
Department’s (RPS) report in the 
September, 1987 issue concerning 
the centenary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Mozambique, is the com- 
ment regarding the Mozambican pop- 
ulation as being ‘‘an officially athe- 
istic society.’” On what grounds is 
this authoritative pronouncement 
made? Was the word ‘‘officially’’ 
casually chosen or was it included 
with deliberation in the hope of es- 
tablishing an air of authenticity? 

Anthropologists and others in spe- 
cialized studies have concluded, as a 
cautious generalization, that by far 
the vast majority of tribes in the heart 
of darkest Africa believes in a form 
of the doctrine of reincarnation, i.e., 
rebirth, combined frequently with the 
immutable and universal Law of 


en 


cause and effect (Karma). It may also 


be said that American Indians are. 


similarly disposed. 

Sincere Christian missionaries 
mingle with, and hope to convert to 
Christianity, unsophisticated African 
tribes living a simple way of life. 
Ironically, and it can be documented, 
in some cases the missionaries have 
themselves been converted and even- 
tually return home to spread the te- 
nets of reincarnation amongst their 
own. 

Simply put, the doctrine requires 
no structured priestcraft, is free of the 
dogmatism of theology, the supplica- 
tion of prayer and of the appeasement 
of God by way of offerings. 
Notwithstanding, it is a healer of the 
Spirit while adding enrichment to the 
divine Soul. Do you find anything 
atheistic in that? Furthermore, all this 
without the necessity of organized re- 
ligion with its domination of the cler- 
gy and its engaging in pettiness and 
competitive practices for mem- 
bership. 

Any public library has available to 
interested persons, extensive works 
on the subject of reincarnation. The 
doctrine is steadily gaining in popu- 
larity as the people of the Western 
world acquaint and find themselves 
in harmony with its uncomplicated 


and sincere ethical convictions. 

I acknowledge that your readers 
are fully entitled to believe as they 
wish and doubtless most find comfort 
and solace in their belief. However, I 
honestly feel that here in the West the 
materialistic advancement that so 
many of us put ahead of spiritual 
growth will inevitably militate 
against us not only as individuals but 
as a nation (or nations). 

The tribes of Africa can do without 
our interference as they evolve and 
grow spiritually in accordance with 
the Law, from one life to succeeding 
lives. The missionaries, meanwhile, 
might better channel their energies 
toward trying to mitigate our own 
problems, for example, poverty, 
drug abuse, violence, hunger and so 
on. 
I doubt you will publish this, but if 
you do,'I expect to be castigated. | 
am prepared for that; it won’t be the 
first time and I offer apology to no 
one. 

Kenneth McBain Tuller, 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Ed. You shouldn't be so quick to 

doubt. In another life I may have 
been a riverboat gambler. 

It is ‘‘officially’’ an atheist society 
by its own government’ s declaration. 
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Bewitched, bothered or bewildered? Please let us know. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes your letters. 


BEYOND BELIEF.. 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.’’‘ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


ST. GEORGE’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
1475 Dundas St. E., London, Ont. NSW 3B8 

Centennial Anniversary — Sunday, October 
30, 1988. Guest speaker Dr. Harry Rodney. 
Dinner — October 29, 1988. For further in- 
formation contact: Mrs. J. Whealy, 472 
Highbury Ave., London N5W 4K3. 


JUBILEE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STAYNER, ONTARIO 
100th Anniversary Weekend. January 15, 
16, 17, 1988. Former members and friends 
welcome. 


NORVAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
NORVAL, ONTARIO 

Will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 
throughout 1988. Special weekend June 4 
and 5. Guest speakers will be former min- 
isters. Special music. Former members and 
friends are invited to attend these and other 
special events. Further information available 
from the church, Box 58, Norval, Ontario 
LOP |KO. 


> 1987 Roger Judd 
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News 


Photo: The Ottawa Citizen 


Ottawa church completes unique project 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, began a week of 
celebration October 18, marking the 
successful completion of a project 
started 15 years ago. A service that 
afternoon dedicated a completely 
renovated sanctuary, a high-quality 
pipe organ, and 7,000 square feet of 
space in an adjoining office tower 
built on the southern portion of the 
church property. 

In 1972, the congregation found it- 
self with the problem of a deteriorat- 
ing, 102-year-old church building, 
and revenues which barely covered 
expenses. At the suggestion of Fer- 
gus Grant, an elder of the church, a 
plan was formed involving the tear- 
ing down of the Church School build- 
ing and the construction of an office 
tower in its place. Rental income 
from the tower would provide money 
for renovations and repairs, and a 
new organ. 

The church then contacted rep- 
resentatives of the Bank of Canada, 
which was building its new head- 
quarters across the street, and their 
architect, Arthur Erickson, became 


involved with the design of the tow- 
er. 

Despite the hard work of the Re- 
construction Committee, over the 
next few years various difficulties al- 
most caused the project to be aban- 
doned in 1977. Some of the more 
troublesome problems included op- 
position from heritage groups, zon- 
ing regulations, and the leasing of ad- 
ditional land from the Crown. Once 
things began moving again, the Com- 
mittee realized its earlier intention of 
forming a corporation to erect, lease 
and manage the building was imprac- 
tical, and an arrangement was made 
with a real estate firm to market the 
leasing. The firm, A.E. LePage, later 
asked for an option to purchase the 
St. Andrew’s lease and the Crown 
lease, and an agreement approved by 
the congregation in October, 1983, 
resulted in St. Andrew’s receiving 
$1.7 million, $500,000 of which was 
then paid to the Crown for a 75-year 
lease of land and air rights of its ad- 
joining property. The church would 
receive 7,000 square feet of office 
space, rent-free, plus space for an or- 
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gan chamber. After 75 years the 
building would revert to St. An- 
drew’s. The lease was later taken 
over by the Bank of Canada. 

The church renovations were given 
first call on the money received under 
the agreement. The Temporal Com- 
mittee also placed $500,000 in a Her- 
itage Trust Fund, the income to be 
used for future capital projects and, 
possibly, to assist projects of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The Dedication Service featured 
special music by the choir, and a re- 
ception afterwards. Among the spe- 
cial guests present were the Mayor of 
Ottawa, the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, and Dr. Arthur Currie, min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s until his retire- 
ment in 1986. The present minister, 
the Rev. James Peter Jones, presided 
over the events of the week, which 
included: an inaugural organ recital 
by Raymond Daveluy of St. Joseph’s 
Oratory, Montreal, October 20; a 
hymn sing featuring the Salvation 
Army Citadel Band, and Anthony 
King at the organ, October 23; and 
the 159th Anniversary Service of St. 
Andrew’s, October 25, with guest 
speaker, Dr. Bruce Miles, minister of 
First Church, Winnipeg. 


Presbyterian chairs 
Reformed delegation 
to consultation 


The Second Consultation of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es (WARC) and the World Methodist 
Council met at Westminster College, 
Cambridge, England, July 23-27, 
1987. 

Among the Reformed participants 
invited by the Theology Department 
of the WARC was Dr. William 
Klempa, Principal of The Presbyteri- 
an College, Montreal. Dr. Klempa 
served as Chair of the Reformed del- 
egation, co-chaired the drafting com- 
mittee, and gave a paper on ‘‘Eccle- 
siology and Covenant.”’ 

He called the Consultation ‘‘one of 
the best meetings of this kind that I 
have attended in many years’’ and 
said that the two groups had drafted a 


statement which would be published 
in Reformed World. 


United Church passes 
resolution opposing 
“war taxes’ 


The Conscience Canada Newslet- 
ter (Number 31) reports that the Unit- 
ed Church, acting on requests from 
many of its employees, has passed a 
resolution objecting to the fact that, 
under present laws, they are obliged 
to collect federal income tax used for 
military purposes from employees. 
They are planning further action and 
have asked the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly known as Quak- 
ers, to join them. 


Ecumenical day of 
prayer held in 
Nicaragua 


(EPS) — In support of peace ef- 
forts in Nicaragua, an ecumenical 
day of prayer was held (September 
20). In a message marking the occa- 
sion, World Council of Churches 
General Secretary Emilio Castro of- 
fered prayer that ‘‘peace and justice, 
sought by all the Nicaraguan people, 
would become a reality ...’’ He 
hoped the country’s recently-appoint- 
ed four-person reconciliation com- 
mission would be an instrument in 
God’s hands. 


Nicaraguan government 
allows return of 
bishop, two priests 


(EPS) — The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has announced that it will allow 
a Roman Catholic Bishop and two 
priests it expelled to return. Howev- 
er, the bishop, Pablo Vega, said in 
Miami he will not go back because he 
does not want to give the impression 
the situation in Nicaragua is improv- 
ing. Also, the government named the 
Roman Catholic archbishop in Mana- 
gua, Miguel Cardinal Obando y Bra- 
vo, a leading government critic, to a 
four-person ‘‘national reconciliation 
committee.’’ Gustavo Parajon, a Ni- 
caraguan Baptist minister who heads 


Cepad, an ecumenical aid and devel- 
opment agency, was also named. At 
the news conference announcing the 
commission, Obando offered prayer 
at the request of Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega. He prayed the 
group will ‘“‘put aside hatred’’ to 
work for ‘‘peace based on truth, 
love, justice and freedom.’’ 


Mexican bishops afraid 
to issue pastoral letter 


(EPS) — Refael Bello Ruiz, the 
Roman Catholic archbishop in Aca- 
pulco, said recently that he and four 
other bishops did not issue a pastoral 
letter denouncing military abuses 
against small farmers because 
‘frankly, we're afraid one day 


they’ll arrive and start shooting.”’ 
~ 
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Boesak critical of 


Swiss church trip 


(EPS) — In a message to the Swiss 
church aid agency HEKS, Allan Boe- 
sak, the South African anti-apartheid 
leader and president of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches, sharp- 
ly criticized the official visit of a del- 
egation from the Swiss Reformed 
cantonal church of Zurich in connec- 
tion with the opening of a library in 
Bophuthatswana, a South African 
black homeland. Boesak said the vis- 
it would be used for propaganda pur- 
poses by the South African govern- 
ment. 


Controversial Kenyan 
Presbyterian minister 


deposed 


(EPS) — Timothy Njoya has been 
removed from the ministerial roster 
of the Presbyterian Church in East 
Africa by his presbytery. Early this 
year Njoya refused a transfer from a 
large parish in Nairobi to a rural one 
about 100 kilometres away. Njoya 
said the transfer was ‘‘punishment’’ 
for a sermon he preached last year 
urging the government to talk with 
those opposed to it. Some govern- 
ment representatives termed the ser- 
mon subversive. Njoya had stated 
that he would retire rather than accept 
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News 
continued from previous page 


the transfer but the PCEA said he 
would have to accept the post or re- 
sign. The presbytery also suspended 
another minister for one month for 
publicly supporting Njoya and thus 
“*scandalizing’’ the presbytery. 


Appeal on church 
newspaper made to 
government in Ghana 


(EPS) — The International Catho- 
lic Press Union (UCIP), based in Ge- 
neva, has appealed to the government 
of Ghana to allow the Roman Catho- 
lic newspaper The Standard to re- 
sume publication. It has been shut 
down since 1985. 


“And God’s word 


became a silicon chip” 


(EPS) — ‘‘And God’s word be- 
came a silicon chip’’ was the head- 
line on an announcement of an ‘‘out- 
standing leap forward in the world of 
literature, communication, and tech- 
nology’’ made in Sydney, Australia 
recently. Under the auspices of the 
Bible Society of Australia, the text of 
the Bible (King James Version), a 
concordance, and a Bible dictionary 
have been transferred to a two-centi- 
metre-square silicon chip. 


RC priest baptizes 
in Reformed parish; 
bishop objects 


(EPS) — The Roman Catholic 
archbishop in Edinburgh, Keith Mi- 
chael O’Brien, has criticized a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, Joseph Dunbar, 
who, under Reformed auspices, bap- 
tized the son of a Reformed col- 
league. O’Brien called it ‘‘a mistake 
for a cleric of one confession to ad- 
minister baptism following the rite of 
another confession,’’ even though 
the Church of Scotland and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Scotland 
each recognize baptisms adminis- 
tered under the auspices of the other. 


se 


Lord MacLeod laid the foundation stone for the youth centre on St. Columba’s Day. Pic- 
tured with him (on his left) is the Rev. Ferguson. 


Iona Community building youth centre 


A new international youth centre is 
being built on the historic Scottish 
Hebridean island of Iona. 

The centre is being erected by the 
Iona Community, the ecumenical 
Christian organization which rebuilt 
the medieval Abbey on Iona. Found- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. George MacLeod 
(now the Very Rev. Lord MacLeod 
of Fuinary) in 1938, the Iona Com- 
munity has been influential in church 
life in the UK. Many people in North 
America have also been influenced 
by the movement. Churches in Cana- 
da and the US contributed funds and 
personnel to the Abbey rebuilding 
project. 

To be called the MacLeod Centre 
in honour of the 92-year-old Lord, 
the facility will be fully accessible to 
the disabled. 

Young volunteers have so far 
raised over £700,000 towards the 
cost of the project, leaving £300,000 
still required. 

Appealing to North American 
churches to support the new venture 
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as they had done with the Abbey re- 
building, the Rev. Ron Ferguson, 
Leader of the lona Community, com- 
mented: ‘*The MacLeod Centre will 
be an international centre of reconcil- 
iation for all people. We hope to wel- 
come many young people from Cana- 
da and America.”’ 

‘Support at this stage from the 
North American churches would be a 
great encouragement to the many 
young people who see The MacLeod 
Centre as a sign of hope.”’ 

International voluntary work par- 
ties are expected to complete the new 
building in the summer of 1988, dur- 
ing the Ilona Community’s 50th anni- 
versary celebration. 

Iona has been recognized as a holy 
place since the sixth century AD, 
when St. Columba established his 
community there. The island is re- 
garded as one of the great cradles of 
European Christianity. Forty-six 
Scottish and Norwegian Kings, in- 
cluding Macbeth and Duncan, are 
buried there. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


RETIREMENT 
means 
less money, 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, invited 
one of their former ministers, Dr. George Dobie, and his wife, He- 
len, for a weekend in June. Dr. Dobie retired from Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., in May. Prior to their time at Knox the Dobies 
served 14 years at St. Timothy’s and an informal dinner party pro- 
vided an opportunity to celebrate with their many friends there. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were presented to St. Matthew's Presbyterian Church, Ingleside, 
Ont., by Mr. and Mrs. Reg Donnelly, Sept. 13. The gowns were given in memory of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Hollister and Mr. and Mrs. George Donnelly, Sr., and ded- 
icated by the Rev. Ed Smith. Pictured front row (I. to r.): Mr. Smith; Ruth Bough, Lois 
Smith; Rosemary Rutley; and organist Marion MacNaughton. Middle row: Nancy Mac- 
Naughton; Sharon Mcintyre; Dorothy Crites; Mary Doig; Lillian Donnelly. Back row: Reg 
Donnelly; Bill Fleming; Elburn Crites; Hugh Mcintyre; George Bough. 


A service of Praise and Thanksgiving 
in honour of the life and work of Mrs. 
Russell (Margaret) Betts, organist of 
Blair Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., 
for over 60 years, was held August 30. 
A suitably engraved plaque was pre- 
sented to her by the congregation. It is 
of interest to note that Mrs. Betts is not 
retiring, but continues as organist. 


preferred. 


N.B. When submitting items for 
“People and Places” please keep 
in mind that brief captions and 
sharp photos (when included) are 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, 
Ont., held a reception in honour of Dr. Cecil and Mrs. Edna Kirk 
on the occasion of their 25th wedding anniversary, July 21. The 
Kirks, pictured with clerk of session Neil Reichelt (left), were pre- 
sented with gifts, including an inscribed silver tray. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

109th — West Point Presbyterian Church, 
Dunblane, P.E.I., Sept. 20, (Rev. Mark 
B. Gaskin). 

30th — Clarkson Road Presbyterian Church, 
Mississauga, Ont., Oct. 25, (Rev. 
Trevor J. Lewis). 

150th — Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ont., Oct. 18, (Rev. Anne Yee 
Hibbs) 


The WMS of Chalmers Church, 
Whitechurch, Ont., celebrated their 
100th anniversary, June 17, with a noon 
luncheon at the Whitechurch Commu- 
nity Memorial Hall and a 2:00 p.m. 
worship service at Chalmers Church. 
Some 30 guests attended the luncheon 
and about 80 guests were welcomed at 
the service. Mrs. Kathleen Elliott, pres- 
ident, gave the call to worship and also 
provided a brief history of the Chalmers 
WMS. Scripture was read by Mrs. 
Mildred Purdon and a meditation given 
by Mrs. Elliott. Mrs. Purdon also led in 
prayer, as did Mrs. Trudie Ball. Greet- 
ings were brought from the Maitland 
Presbyterial by Mrs. Margaret Keith. 
Special music was provided by Mrs. 
Kathleen Gibson and Mrs. Jeanette 
Wardrop who sang two duets, and Mrs. 
Jean Ross who performed an organ 
medley. The guest speaker, Mrs. John 
Bell, was introduced by Mrs. Norma 
Rintoul. Mrs. Bell spoke on ‘*The Im- 
portance of Small’’ and told the group 
that though they were small in number 
they could still carry on. She was 
thanked and presented with a gift by 
Mrs. Purdon. The Rev. George Ball 
closed with a prayer. Anniversary cake 
(decorated by Mrs. Purdon) and ice 
cream were served at a social hour in 
the Sunday School room. 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


A RECEPTION was held in Knox : . _*% 

Church, Windsor, Ont., to honour the MANY MEMBERS, guests and visitors gathered to witness the 
Rev. Gerald Doran and his wife, Rose- turning of the sod for North Bramalea Church, Brampton, Ont., on 
mary, on the occasion of their 25th wed- Sunday, Sept.’ 20. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Gordon 
ding anniversary. A purse of money was Ford, minister ‘of North Bramalea; Harold Dawson, chairman of 
presented to them by the clerk of session the building committee; the Rev. Ted Nelson, a former minister of 
on behalf of the congregation. the congregation. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they’ve probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 325 


Illustration: Cork 
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CAMPBELL, JAMES O., 75, senior elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, representative elder to Pres- 
bytery of Newfoundland, choir member 
for 50 years, Aug. 11. 

CRAIG, ADAM, member of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 26. 

DICK, DONALD, elder for 12 years and 
member for 30 years of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 26. 

FULFORD, DOUGLAS G., 58, formerly eld- 
er and clerk of session of Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., Clerk of the Synod of Que- 
bec and Eastern Ontario, member of the 
Administrative Council, Aug. 15. 

GALBRAITH, ALVIN CHARLES, 64, mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., Aug. 16. 

GARRETT, NORMA, 83, lifetime member of 
Sand Hill Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Ont., former treasurer of WMS, July 16. 

HOBBS, EVA B., elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hagersville, Ont., served as Sun- 
day School superintendent, clerk of ses- 
sion. 

LINHAM, WALTER, longtime member of 
Limehouse Presbyterian Church, Lime- 
house, Ont., Aug. 8. 

MacDONALD, Robert, 79, longtime elder 
and member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Creemore, Ont., June Ist. 

MacLEAN, K. FORBES, 85, elder for 35 
years at West River Presbyterian Church, 
Durham, N.S., member of the Board of 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

* lighting fixtures 

© memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Please mention The Record 
when choosing our advertisers. 


“Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842”’ 


HARCOURTS 


LIsGitep 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 


Trustees and treasurer of the Session’s Be- 
nevolent Fund for many years, Aug. 30. 
MacPHERSON, D. MURRAY, 78, lifelong 
member of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, 

Puslinch, Ont., Aug. 17. 

McCALLUM, DOUGLAS B., (BUD), 82, 
longtime elder of Argyle Church, Crinan, 
Ont., June 6. 

McLEOD, MARSHALL, 93, longtime elder 
and member of Knox Church, Dunedin, 
Ont., June 28. 

MUNRO, RUSSELL, 75, elder for 36 years 
and former church treasurer of Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S., July 5. 

NICHOL, HAROLD, longtime elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hagersville, Ont., choir member for many 
years. 

RANKIN, LEILA, 86, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, member of The Kirk Associa- 
tion, June 8. 

ROWLAND, HAZEL (MRS. R. J.), 82, long- 
time member of York Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Toronto, Ont., recent mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, 
Port Credit, Ont., mother of the Rev. 
Kenneth Rowland of Port Credit, June 27. 

SCOTT, FLORENCE (MRS. ELMYR), 93, 
lifelong member of Knox Church, New 
Carlisle, Que., formerly active member of 
WMS and Ladies’ Aid, Sept. 8. 

SKENE, MRS. EVA L., 93, member of St. 
Andrew's Memorial Church, Port Credit, 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 
prompt service, friendly and helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 

St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 


Ont., widow of Rev. Dr. James Bertram 
Skene (1963), Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1941. She served with her 
husband in pastorates at St. Andrew’s, 
Huntsville, where she was church organist, 
Emmanuel, Toronto and Central Church, 
Vancouver, May 18. 

SMITH, MISS NELLIE, graduate of the Mis- 
sionary and Deaconess Training School 
(now Ewart College), former employee of 
the Women’s Missionary Society (WD) 
from 1925 until her retirement in 1960, 
and active worker in all aspects of church 
life, especially at Knox Church, Toronto, 
where she was a member. She died in To- 
ronto on July 12. 

SMITH, WILLIAM T. (BILL), 77, elder from 
1956 and clerk of session from 1971 until 
his death at Avonton Presbyterian church, 
Avonton, Ont., Sept. 19. 

STEWART, DONALD M., 79, lifelong mem- 
ber of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ont., Aug. 12. 

STEWART, JAMES OLIVER, 86, elder and 
longtime member of Knox Church, Gorrie, 
Ont., Aug. 20. 

TEMPLE, LAWRENCE, longtime elder and 
church school teacher of the Orillia Pres- 
byterian Church, Orillia, Ont., Sept. 13. 

TYRRELL, JACK, member for 30 years and 
former member of the board of managers 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 


July 18. 
QO 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


famemi cam )) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Ny Ae = Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2V iso 
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ORDINATION 
Crocker, Rev. H. Douglas, Willowdale, Ilona 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 16. 


INDUCTIONS 

Baird, Rev. William W.H., Teeswater, Knox 
Church, and Kinlough Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 3. 

Bryant, Rev. Lincoln, Kingston, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, Sept. 
8. 

McPherson, Rev. Charles, Hopewell pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Sept. 4. 

Weisser, Rev. Lance, Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s and Athelstan Churches, Que., 
Sept. 10. 


RECOGNITION 
Shorten, Rev. Barbara, Hartney/Melita pasto- 
ral charge, Man., Sept. 13. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA 1TO. 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B3A 2E6. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s, Kirkland, St. David’s 
pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. D.A. Dewar, 
Harvey Station, N.B. EOH 1HO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E5S9. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Ian Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. H9R 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, and Stittsville, St. 

Andrew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 


TRANSITION 


Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
0C2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S9. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont. K9H 
6W3. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. . 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, 1 Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C I1N1. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 75 
Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. MSJ 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. M1G 2Y5S. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Fred Reed, 22 Close Avenue, 
Apt. 512, Torpnto, Ont. M6K 2V4. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue, Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 20 Edgecliffe Golf- 
way, Apt. 412, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
3A4. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont. M4E 1L4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB 1NO: 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 

1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont. M6M 3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director, Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont. N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator: Rev. B.A. Nevin, P.O.Box 159, 
Atwood, Ont. NOG IBO. 

Huron Feathers/Markdale/Feversham pastoral 
charge, Rev. D. Lennox, 371-7th Ave., 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 2H8. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. North, Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont. L2ZA 3WI1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Interim Modera- 
tor-Designate: Rev. Ted Nelson, Box 
1239, Port Elgin, Ont. NOH 2CO. 

Rodney-Kintyre-New Glasgow pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leg- 
er Ave., St. Thomas, Ont. N5SR 5M3. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont. Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
LAZU eT 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 

Waterdown, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. An- 
drew Reid, 5318 Spruce Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Ont. L7L INS. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339-12th 
Street, Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. 
M.S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man. Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’ Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Paul Gourlay, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 12th St. and 
Ist Ave. East, Prince Albert, Sask. S6V 
522. 


continued 


Preparing for your Annual Meeting? 
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How to read your 


address label 
personal congregational 
subscription code code 


092361 * ET066 
MR. JOHN DOE 


60 MAIN ST. 
ANYTOWN ONT P6N 3W6 


Please include these numbers when 
sending any change, or in correspon- 
dence with the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


To change your address, 
remember to: 
e PRINT CLEARLY 


¢ Supply us with both 
old and new addresses 


* Include subscription codes 


¢ Include apartment numbers, 
if applicable 


* Include postal code 


MOVING? 


Make sure your 
ig PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


moves with you! 


To avoid missing a 
single issue, notify us 
4-5 weeks in advance. 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| PRINT your old address) : 
CODES | 
: (first line on label) | 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 
| 
| APT #2 ey 
ae Civ | 
| PROVINCE ae 
(postal code) | 
| | 
| 2. Please PRINT your NEW address here | 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 
| APT. # | 
i CITY | 
| PROVINCE | 
! (postal code) | 
Ie MOVING DATE | 
| Send to 
| Circulation Department 
| | 
l Presbyterian Record | 
| 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario | 
| M3C M7 | 
l | 
fia Seal ap eee a ta rome ee ee any 
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ASSOCIATE — SUCCESSOR 
Knox Church, Wallaceburg 


is seeking an experienced minister who 
has demonstrated skills in the following 
areas of: Biblical Teaching-Preaching; 
Visitation-Evangelism; Leading and _Lis- 
tening to people. Must be willing to con- 
tinue with established Bethel Bible Series 
programme. Successorship effective Sept. 
‘88. 


Please apply to: Mr. K. Shaw, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
P.O2BOx5 15: 
Wallaceburg, Ontario N8A 5A1. 


DIRECTOR-MINISTER 
Huron Feathers — 
Markdale-Feversham 
“A unique, exciting and 
creative ministry.”’ 
One-third director, 
two-thirds pastoring. 


For a young, responsible minister with ca- 
pabilities in worship, administration and 
pastoring. Team building and music lead- 
ership a definite asset. Job description. 
Duties to commence January 1, 1988 (or 
before). Contact: Rev. D. Lennox, 317 7th 
Avenue, Hanover, Ontario N4N 2H8 
Phone: (519) 364-1622 or 364-5298. 


THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN CANADA 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
The Council of the Reformed Church in 
Canada (CRCC) invites applications from 
qualified persons to serve as its EXEC- 
UTIVE SECRETARY (usually known as 
Field Secretary). 

Qualifications include commitment to 
the Reformed understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith, knowledge of the Reformed 
Church in Canada, enthusiasm for its 
growth, skills in assisting with church revi- 
talization, pastoral and administrative 
strengths, as well as knowledge and experi- 
ence in church planting. 


Please send resume or profile, plus a letter 
outlining relevant experience and aptitude 
for this position to: 
Rev. J.W. Vanden Berg 
1132 Vansickle Road 
St. Catharines, Ontario Canada L2S 273 


Suggested nominations are also solicited. 
Final date for submission is 
November 30, 1987. 


Searching for someone? 


The Record reaches 
more than 72,000 
people across Canada. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask. Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342-97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R.D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. William Steele, 9704- 
99th Avenue, Fort St. John, B.C. VI1J 
1T8. 

Dawson Creek, St. James Church, B.C., Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635-76th Avenue, 
Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V OCS. 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423-37th Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta. T6J 2H9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IMI. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Jim Ferrier, 2604-6th Ave., Castlegar, 
B.C. VIN 2W2. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

Mission, St. Paul’s Church, B.C., Rev. Don- 
ald Carson, 36-32718 Garibaldi Drive, 
Abbotsford, B.C. V2S 4N3. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301-38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W.D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C. V8C 2G8. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. J.P. Ian Morrison, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C. V6E 
1X2. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George Zimmerman, 680 Courtney St., 
Victoria, B.C. V8W IC1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
K.C. Doka, 14757-16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of: — Toronto and Kingston, and — Saskat- 
chewan. Write to the Executive Secretary, 
WMS (WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 
— asurgeon to work in Malawi 
— adental technician to work in Taiwan 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
Church 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
Primary School Teachers 
Secretaries 
Business Managers & Accountants 
Building Supervisors 
Maintenance & Water System trainee 
Treasurer 
Histopathology technician 
Auditor 
Mechanical engineers 
Linesman Supervisor 
Management Consultant 
Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 

‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 

Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 
Currently, Youth in Mission has a request for: 
— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 
A Mission assistant with high school diplo- 
ma and proven skills in teaching and relat- 
ing to children and teens within a Christian 
context to work in Flora House, an inner- 
city mission to Native Peoples in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Longterm, starting imme- 
diately and ending September, 1988. 
Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
Le 


QO 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


How come? 


find that the scales do not balance. 
How come we don’t get what we de- 
serve? 


\ \ } know the story of the prodigal. We know how he wasted his money, 
e how he was deserted by his so-called friends and was left alone and 


had to look after himself and look for a job. We know that he thought the pigs 
were better off than he was and he was right, and we know that he decided to go 
back home. We know how he rehearsed his speech to his father and how he was 
finally received and how the father was so glad to have his once lost son back that 
he threw a party . . . arather grand celebration. 

Often, when our heads are reeling and our hearts are pounding, and we wonder 


Aw chap) Cames tom see sIne- oix 
months previously he had made three 
important decisions. One was to in- 
vite Jesus to come into his life, the 
other was to stop drinking, period, 


whether or not we could ever accept 
and forgive like that, it becomes al- 
most too much and we want to stop 
and catch our breath because we can- 
not absorb any more. 


Pause, perhaps, but never should 
we stop, because there is much to 
learn from *‘the other son.”’ 


He was working in the fields and 
was so engrossed in his labours that 
he was not aware of what was hap- 
pening back at the house until he 
heard some unusual sounds coming 
from that particular vicinity. 


A party? In the late afternoon? 

A servant filled him in by telling 
him about the return of his brother 
and the subsequent celebration. 


That did it! The son hurried to the 
house and on the way, went over in 
his mind just what he would say to 
his father. 


How come? How come you have a 
party for him, the one who left home 
and threw away his inheritance, the 
one who walked out on you? How 
come you have never even hinted at a 
party for me and my friends? How 
come you can do wrong and get 
treated right? How come you can get 
away with practically anything and 
all you have to say is ‘‘I’m sorry’”? 

How come you didn’t throw the 
book at him? After all, he deserved 
it, didn’t he? How come you didn’t 
demand repayment? After all, it was 
sheer waste. How come you have 
never said thanks to me and then tried 
to show it in a tangible manner? How 
come you have never seen fit to re- 
ward me? After all, I have done ev- 
erything right, haven’t I? In fact, I 


. . the divine 
dimension — 
defying reason 


Read: 
ukerl5 sl l=323 
especially 25-32. 


have never once thought of doing 
otherwise! 

Can you see yourself in this story? 
Where? Why? How? 

That elder brother raises some se- 
rious questions about how things 
seem to be run in the universe. 

How come good people are often 
overlooked? How come things don’t 
turn out better for the folk who at 
least try to live by the book? How 
come they suffer and the prodigals of 
this world get all the breaks? How 
come there isn’t more fairness in the 
universe? How come the father is so 
soft? How come God seems to play 
favourites? 

The older brother’s attitude is one 
that has not disappeared in the mists 
of time. Many people think that 
goodness should be duly recognized 
and subsequently noticed, especially 
by God. 

After all, it is only fair that being 
good and doing right should ultimate- 
ly pay off! And if it doesn’t, then 
what’s the use and why bother? 

Enter reality. The ‘‘good’’ die 
young, the ‘‘bad’’ flourish, and we 


and the last was a decision to tithe. 
His question to me was *“‘How come 
my work isn’t going better? It’s com- 
mission selling and I’m not making 
enough money!’’ Alas, there was no 
pay-off. Was something seriously 
wrong? 

My only response was that our 
Lord did everything right and that led 
to the cross. What do you want? Life 
lived so that it makes sense complete- 
ly? Where would the mystery be 
then, and faith and hope and trust? 

The father’s attitude. Looking, 
hoping, yearning, watching, waiting, 
never forcing. He saw his son afar off 
but didn’t go out and drag him home. 
He allowed him to be free. Whatever 
he was doing, he was on his own. 

Shouldn’t he at least have bawled 
him out? Made him pay at least 
something back? Promise never to do 
it again? 

Instead, he fell on his neck, kissed 
him and ordered a grand celebration. 

Makes sense? Not on the human 
scale. But there is the divine dimen- 
sion — defying reason and orderli- 
ness and the usual, very clear, cause 
and effect. 

Thank God, we are dealt with di- 
vinely. It means that we all have a 
chance then. 


\Us God, you constantly amaze 
us. We don’t pretend to under- 
stand. We just need enough faith to 
be able to accept and then go on liv- 
ing as a son or daughter. For that re- 
markable opportunity and privilege, 
thank you. Amen. 


O 
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When the offering 
is counted, can it be 
counted on? 


Your congregation sets priorities by the manner in which it | 
spends money. 

In some congregations, offerings to “Presbyterians Sharing 
(General Assembly Budget ) are withheld until all other neec 
are met. 

It’s not easy to do all that needs to be done. 

How do you balance issues of maintenance and survival w 
the need for outreach and mission? | 

When you think of “Presbyterians Sharing...” (General 
Assembly Budget ) don’t think of it as an extra. When it is see 
as an extra it is easy to reduce, delay or abandon support for 

But it’s not an extra. It is people and programs all counting 
on you. 

In 1987 $7,400,000 is needed from congregations throug] 


“PRESBYTERIANS - 
SHARING...” 


iia tapi. I 


The 
Christmas 


Surprise 


by Eloise Shick 


CO gift I received from my elderly 

neighbour last Christmas taught me \ 
about faith in an unexpected way. “‘Auntie 
Laurie,’’ as everyone in the neighbourhood 
calls her, is a 21-year-old woman encased in a 
78-year-old body. The day 
we moved in seven years ago, 
she welcomed us with a jam 
cake still warm from the 
oven. That same afternoon, 
she was up on a step-ladder 
trimming her trees. The next 
day she brought home ten 
bushel baskets of peaches re- 
ady for canning. I was ex- 
hausted just watching her! 
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But last winter, her body wasn’t keeping pace with her 
spirit. She’d been having back problems off and on for 
months. Trips to various doctors helped only temporarily. 
On good days, she walked with a cane. On bad ones, she’d 
lie flat on her back in bed, her practised hands moving 
above her as she crocheted an afghan or muffler for one of 
her many friends. 

One day early that December, I found myself over- 
whelmed with problems of my own. The strain of the 
Christmas crush was taking its toll. Working full-time 
meant I had only evenings and weekends to shop, bake coo- 
kies, address cards, host a cookie exchange, and a million 
other things associated with the holiday. To make matters 
worse, I had volunteered to restore an old battered doll for a 
needy child. 

As I struggled with my temperamental sewing machine, a 
lump of self-pity rose in my throat. I looked over at the 
naked doll lying on my sewing table. She was about 18 
inches long and smelled of rubber. Her yellowed, brillo-pad 
hair stuck out in a quasi-punk style. I picked her up. Her 

_ blue eyes blinked a hello just as the phone rang. 
‘*Eloise?’’ Laurie’s shrill voice asked. ‘*I just made some 
_ buckeye candies and if you don’t come take some, Roy will 
eat them all. Believe me, he can’t afford to!’’ she giggled. 
_ Her husband fought a losing battle between his waistline 
_ and Laurie’s good country cooking. 

Doll still in hand, I headed across the yard for Laurie’s 
house. Sleigh-bells on her door jingled a greeting. A rich, 
cinnamon smell grabbed me like a vise and drew me into 
her kitchen. a: 

**What’s the matter, dear?’’ she asked, catching my trou- 
bled expression. My frustrations poured out. She listened 
attentively while kneading dough. When my tirade ceased, 
she patted my hand with her floured one. 

» “I wondered what you were doing with that doll,’’ she 

said. “‘Why don’t you leave it here and let me see what I 
_ can do.’’ Knowing her skill with a needle, I was too re- 
_ lieved to protest. And in the rush of the days ahead, I com- 
- pletely forgot about my little goodwill project. 


;, 
¥ 
: 


he Saturday before Christmas, we awoke to an icy 
‘ snowstorm. I was midway through my second batch 
of cookies when the doorbell rang. Laurie stood on the 
_ porch, a bright red woollen scarf wrapped tightly about her 
4 head. She held a large box in front of her. 

__ ‘Laurie, what in the world are you doing out there in the 
-snow?’’ I bustled her inside. Her face was flushed with 
more than the cold. 

_ “‘Tcan’t wait to'show you. . .”’ she said, her eyes danc- 
ing with childlike excitement. She pulled the doll from the 
box. 

I gasped. Fluffy blonde curls peeked out from a starched 
white bonnet, forming a buttery halo of hair. A lacy pina- 
fore fit snugly over a dress of blue and white gingham. Tiny 
ivory buttons ran down the back. Bright blue piping lined 
_ the ruffled collar and cuffs. Laurie had even crocheted a 


miniature purse of the same blue yarn used for the doll’s 
booties. 

As tears filled my eyes, Laurie said, **But that’s not all.”’ 
A cornucopia of clothing followed — a calico nightgown, a 
polka dot sundress, denim overalls. All wrapped in a hand- 
knitted baby blanket. How I wished I could be there on 
Christmas morning when some lucky little girl discovered 
layer upon layer of her ‘“‘new’’ doll’s wardrobe. 

Throwing my arms around my friend, I felt a surge of 
gratitude for the precious gift she’d given me: the gift of 
time. As she turned to leave, she chastised, *‘Now stop run- 
ning yourself ragged.”’ 

I watched her amble up the driveway like a soldier with 
an old wound. It had stopped snowing, giving the world an 
innocent look. Little did I know there was something sinis- 
ter beneath that pristine sheet of snow. 

I was about to turn away, when | saw Laurie slip and fall 
at her doorstep. I dashed outside, a clammy fear gripping 
my chest. Thankfully, Roy appeared and we carried her to 
bed. I rubbed her feet while Roy hurried off to make tea. 
‘‘Don’t worry about me,”’ she said, ‘Ill be fine after I rest 
a spell.”’ 


ut I did worry. It seemed so unfair that she should get 

hurt while delivering a Christmas gift. I blamed God 
for not watching over her. | also blamed myself: “‘If you 
hadn’t pushed the work off on Laurie,’” my conscience 
whispered, ‘‘this wouldn’t have happened.’’ Remembering 
they had planned to leave early in the morning for her 
daughter’s home in another state, I prayed she’d be well 
enough to travel. 

I didn’t see Laurie again until after the holidays. My con- 
cern for her clouded my Christmas. Picking up their mail 
each day, I anxiously looked for signs of their return. Fi- 
nally, on New Year’s Day, their blue van pulled into the 
driveway. 

Ill never forget what happened next: Laurie hopped out 
of the van and walked toward me with a schoolgirl’s bounce 
to her step. 

‘“Where’s your cane?’’ | asked. 

‘‘l woke up the morning we left with a brand-new back,’ 
she said. ‘*When I fell, something must have snapped back 
into place. That fall was a kind of gift in disguise, I guess.”’ 

Since that day, Laurie has never used a cane again. And 
I’ve started thanking God for all his many ‘‘gifts in dis- 
guise.”” oO 


Eloise Shick is a free-lance writer from Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 
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James Ross Dickey 


A letter to Santa 


rying thing, and trying to the soul. In 
our pettiness and timidity we make 
Martha look devil-may-care (sorry 
again!) . . . we make her look like a 
free spirit. (If she sees this, tell her 
it’s nothing personal.) 

We need to be able once more’to 
roar with laughter, not titter; to rage, 


ID} ear Saint Nicholas; 

I hope you don’t mind that I have addressed you by your proper name. 
You will have noticed by now that the nickname has become a tad threadbare. 

If only you had Trade-Mark legislation back in the fourth century. 

I am writing to you in your capacity as a representative of the Church — big C, 
universal, all-time and everywhere Church. I know that I could have gone right 
to the top, so to speak, but letters that begin ‘‘Dear Jesus’’ are usually maudlin, 
cutesy, or number 17 on the Country & Western charts. And you have, though 


you didn’t have any say in the matter 
I know, become rather attached to 
this season. 

It is a special season, is Christmas. 
The most transparent in the entire 
year — a window on time. You re- 
member time: how it went so slowly 
when you were young and accele- 
rated with each passing year. At 
Christmas we seem to be able to hold 
more of it in our hearts. We can place 
ourselves easier; know from whence 
we have come and more than that — 
find it easier to feel the hopes, and 
cope with the fears, of all the years. 
Well, maybe some of us have a little 
trouble, but we are mortal, and the 
clarity of Christmas is so often unre- 
lenting . . . reassuring and scary all 
at once. 

What I want of you (I bet you’d 
never thought I’d ask) is a longer 
shelf-life for this feeling. Wait! I 
don’t mean the ‘‘It’s too bad we can’t 
be kind to each other all the year- 
round”’ stuff of easy sentiment and 
lubricated civility. You’ve been un- 
willingly associated with that non- 
sense too much. I’m talking about the 
awe, the mystery, the wonder. 

If we could keep the Christmas 


This, the tenth Christmas *‘From the Editor’’ will be my 
last as Editor of The Presbyterian Record. | have ac- 
cepted a call to the congregation of St. Andrew’s, Strat- 


window open just a little longer, and 
see, not just our own place in the 
long hallway of time, not just our 
‘church’ but the Church, stretching 
back through history and forward 
through eternity. If we could see that 
the Church is the only thing of which 
it can truly be said that *‘It takes all 
kinds.”’ 

Christmas breaks the boredom we 
inflict on each other in Christ’s 
name. You must know how much 
that can mean — that is unless Heav- 
en has left our little file on the desk of 
some fifth under-secretary Angel 
who checks it every 37 years or so, 
just to see if there’s any change. 

Our services can be pretty prosaic. 
Some hymns for the morale, an 
‘uplifting’ talk and sacraments scat- 
tered sparingly and usually observed 
with the general understanding that 
what we are doing is not that special 
and that it all can be explained ‘‘ra- 
tionally.’’ We have had, thankfully, 
some good moments, but Lord, 
(oops, sorry) Saint Nicholas, it does 
get tedious. 

Just taking care of business, espe- 
cially “‘religious’’ business, is a wor- 


ford, Ontario, and will be taking up my duties there as of 
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not tsk-tsk; to approach the throne of 
God, not have a word of prayer. 

You see, Saint Nicholas, there are 
still a lot of good people, hanging on 
to the Church by the skin of their 
spiritual teeth, frustrated and bored 
nearly to distraction, but sensing, es- 
pecially at this time of year, that 
there is more than they are getting. 
More than a ghetto of respectability, 
more than an arena for the ‘careers’ 
of gently ambitious souls who want 
to do good, more than a brake on all 
that moves by the creative winds of 
the Spirit. Yes, there are a lot of the 
straining faithful left to us, and the 
miracle is that so many of them 
come, hanging on. They, we, need a 
longer lasting sense of the Other, the 
awesome, the wonder-full. All the 
Virginias and Virgils, the Tom, Dick 
and Hendricks, the Tracy, Donna and 
Hannahs. Yes, Santa Claus (pardon 
the vernacular please, it gives me a 
good closer) there is a Virginia. 


Sincerely (what else?) yours, 
James Ross Dickey 


the Ist of February. A new Editor will be appointed by 
the General Assembly in June. A more elaborate fare- 
well will have to wait for a later issue. ; 


JRD 
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Keeping in touch 

We truly enjoy receiving The Re- 
cord every month. It helps us keep 
track of ‘“‘happenings’’ within the 
church across Canada and around the 
globe. 

Congratulations to Lloyd Rob- 
ertson and his accomplishments of 
late. All the best to you all. 


Anna and Carl Adams, 
Tilbury, Ont. 


October thanks 


Like many others I’m sure, I have 
often wanted to send a note to com- 
mend your work, but... . 

While most of the October issue 
was enjoyed, the articles by Clyde 
Ervine and John Shorne were excep- 
tional. | do sometimes wonder why 
some of Lloyd Robertson’s columns 
are included in a church publication. 

Keep the good work up. 

lan MacEachern, 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Ed. Mr. Robertson's informed ‘‘Per- 
spective’ is included as a safeguard 
against us becoming TOO 
/thurchy.”’ 
Thank vou for your comments. 


Many thoughtful articles 


I have been reading The Record for 
the past few years and I just have to 
drop you a thank-you note. . . 

All the columnists are good, i.e., 
Dickey, Plomp, Robertson, etc. Just 


WATSON’S WORLD 


LETTERS 


look at these headlines and you can 
write the column. . . 

Many thoughtful articles on the 
dwindling church attendance. . . 

All praise to The Record; keep up 
the good work. 


W. R. Sallis, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

P.S. Dad was a lay minister. . . it’s 

the one(s) who pay that call the tune 

(and the speed at which the tune is 

played). 

Love to see Natives are coming 

into their own, i.e., we have stopped 
shooting them. 


To remove a scandal 


I am encouraged by the article 
‘*Teaching Comparative Religion in 


- the Schools’’ by Robert Burnett (Oc- 


tober, 1987). 

The Presbyterian Church in recent 
years, through its membership on the 
Ecumenical Study Commission, has 
been actively encouraging the Min- 
istry of Education of Ontario to pro- 
vide curriculum guidelines for educa- 
tion about religion programmes in the 
schools. 

What is needed more than any- 
thing else is strong public pressure on 
the Minister of Education, Members 
of Parliament at Queen’s Park, and 
on School Board Trustees. It is a 
scandal that the children of our public 
schools are being denied this impor- 
tant dimension of their educational 


YULETIDE 
MONSTER 


experience. Readers of The Record, 
please help! 

(The Rev. Canon) William A. Gilbert, 

Education Consultant, 

Anglican Church of Canada, 

Ontario Svnod 


The Germans suffered 
too 

Having just returned from a trip to 
central Europe, | read with interest 
the article by the Rev. Frederick W. 
Metzger, “‘I was there,’’ in your Sep- 
tember issue of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord. 

Mr. Metzger’s text, presented at 
the Twelfth Annual Symposium on 
the Holocaust, May 20, 1987, is a 
very moving account of cruelty and 
crimes against humanity: I agree with 
all my heart that the 20th century is 
the “‘Century of the Holocaust.”’ 

Mr. Metzger’s quotation of histori- : 
cal documents; the massacre of mil- 
lions of Armenian Christians; the 
1932-33 starvation of millions of 
Ukrainians; the Second World War 
extermination of millions of Jews; 
the death-toll of millions in the Sovi- 
et Labour Camps; the massacre of 
millions by the Khmer Rouge; en- 
compass historical fact! 

Also historical fact was the 1945 
Expulsion and Spoilation of 16 mil- 
lion Germans, after the War, from 
their homeland of central and eastern 
Europe, during which over two mil- 
lion did not survive! It seems strange 


Noel Watson 
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that Mr. Metzger has no recollection 
of this tragic event which changed 
the map of Europe, especially if he 
was there! 

Or is it not fitting for a Christian 
minister to talk to a Symposium on 
the Holocaust about crimes against 
humanity committed against the Ger- 
man people? 

H. W. Boehm, 
Leamington, Ont. 


No longer can we 
turn our heads 


Mrs. Maude Moore in her letter 
‘Abortion and the male’’ seems to 
be thoroughly seduced by pro-abor- 
tion semantics, and at the same time 
has completely overlooked our Chris- 
tian heritage. For her information I 
do not know of an ethical doctor in 
Canada who can dispute the fact that 
life begins at conception. The scrip- 
tures have taught us this, and now the 
science of genetics has proven it. The 
Geneva Declaration (1947), which is 
an update of the Hippocratic Oath, 
says in part: “‘I will maintain the ut- 


most respect for human life from the 


time of conception, even under 
threat. I will not use my medical 
knowledge contrary to the laws of 
humanity.”’ 

The Bible teaches that man bears 
the image of his or her Maker. This 1s 
clearly related in Genesis 1:26-27, 
and again in Genesis 9:6 where mur- 
der is forbidden. ‘‘Whoever sheds 
the blood of man by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of 
God has God made man!”’ 

Dr. Calder is absolutely correct 
when he says that abortion as prac- 
tised today is murder. One per cent or 
less of abortions are done for medical 
reasons. 

Mrs. Moore’s plea that abortion is 
a very private and personal matter is 
a half-truth that attempts to shield the 
true nature of abortion. Abortion kills 
innocent life. The police can enter 
the privacy of our homes if there is 
assault, battering, or child abuse. 
Surely abortion is the ultimate in 
child abuse. No longer can we turn 
our heads and pretend that the unborn 
is something other than one of us, 


continued on page 36 


FROM A WOMAN’S 
PERSPECTIVE 


A newsletter sponsored by the Board of 
Ministry of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada with the purpose of keeping 
women in touch with each other and 
sharing with the whole Church their 


theological perspectives, biblical insights, 
special interests, joys and concerns. 


The next issue: 
Abuse — Ethical Considerations. 


Published May and November. $5.00 for 
a two-year subscription. Board of Min- 
istry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio M3C 1J7. 


NEW...From... 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCES LIBRARY 
COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


63 video-cassette and 14 filmstrip titles 
have been added to the Library since the 
printing and distribution of the 1987 Audio- 
Visual Resources Catalogue. A copy of 
SUPPLEMENT #1 (listing these new re- 
source titles) has been mailed to each :con- 
gregation via the NOVEMBER BCL 
MAILING . . . watch for it and add to your 
catalogue. For more information contact: 
Mrs. Meta Robinson (Librarian), 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
(416) 441-1111 extension 189. 


“More things are wrought 


by prayer 
than this world 


everywhere but 
His Word is not. mn 
Join with us in prayer this ~~ 


Christmas that we may help ly — 


spread the Word. For, although 2,000 
years have passed since the birth of 
our Saviour, millions do not yet know 
of the peace and joy He can bring into 
their lives. 

Your prayers can help. Together 
we can make a difference. 

As our Christmas gift to you, please 
accept our 1988 Prayer Booklet through 
which you can join others in prayer for 
the world’s Scripture needs. Simply 
complete and return the coupon, and 
we will also send 
you a complimentary 
1988 Daily Bible 
Reading Guide. 


Canadian Bible Society 
10 Carnforth Road 

2 Toronto, Ontario 

2° M4A 254 


ani 


S 
"Ed 15 tat 


dreams of.’ 


— TENNYSON. 


Let us pray. 
Please send a copy of 
~ * the 1988 Prayer Booklet 
"REF with a complimentary 
Bible Reading Guide. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


GIN 


PROV. 


CODE 


TELEPHONE 


Canadian Bible Society 
10 Carnforth Road 
7MH Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


Afterthoughts 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Charles Cochrane 


S ome years ago the Christian Century published a series of articles entitled 
‘‘How My Mind Has Changed”’ by several leading theologians of the day 


— Paul Tillich, Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr among them. What this 
dwarf has in common with those giants is changing convictions. Whether my 
reflections will prove to have been profitable or inconsequential I leave others 
to judge. | am prepared, however, to suggest (as does Dr. McLelland in the No- 
vember Record) that there is considerable ‘unfinished business’ left over from 
the Reformation of the 16th century with which the church, under the guidance- 


of God’s Holy Spirit, will have to 
wrestle. This suggestion should not 
be seen as cause for alarm: our very 
motto as a church in the Reformed 
tradition — reformata et reformanda 
— not only allows for it, but antic- 
ipates it. 

The initial impetus for my recon- 
sideration of some of the cardinal 
doctrines of the church arose from an 
encounter with one of the Hungarian 
refugees who came to Canada in 
1957. On fleeing from their home- 
land she and her family found tempo- 
rary accommodation in a (segre- 
gated) refugee camp in Italy. The 
lady to whom I refer is highly edu- 
cated (Ph.D.) and a devoted Chris- 
tian. As such she was immense com- 
fort to the other women in the camp. 
They asked her to read to them from 
the Bible, and to lead them in prayer. 
As time passed, babies were born to 
some of the women in the camp. Sev- 
eral of them asked her to baptize their 
babies. She agreed to do so. When 
the refugees were free to leave the 
camp, my friend and her family came 
to Canada via France. Immediately 
upon arriving in France she sought 
out the President of the Reformed 
Church in France, told him what she 
had done, and asked him if she had 
acted properly. When they arrived in 
Canada she asked me the same ques- 
tion. I assured her that the baptisms 
she had conducted were perfectly in 
order. The President of the Reformed 
Church in France had given her the 
same answer. 

On the other hand, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith (WCF) 
teaches that ‘‘There be only two sac- 


. . considerable 
‘unfinished business’ 
. . with which the 

church, under the 

guidance of God’s 


Holy Spirit, will 
have to wrestle. 


raments . . . neither of which may be 
dispensed by any but by a minister of 
the word, lawfully ordained’’ (Cg. 
XXIII, Sec. iv). 


The meaning of ordination 


The obvious discrepancy between 
the answer given by both the Presi- 
dent of the Reformed Church and 
myself (based, of course, on the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believ- 
ers) and the teaching of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, seems 
to call for a reconsideration of the 
meaning of ordination. The task will 
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not be easy. The New Testament (in 
the Greek) uses at least ten verbs for 
which the English reading is ‘‘or- 
dain.’’ This is not the place to sort 
them out at great length, even if I 
were capable of doing so. My own 
feeling, however, is that too much 
(or, the wrong kind of) emphasis has 
been attached to ordination. 

We recall that according to Roman 
Catholic doctrine, ordination is one 
of seven sacraments; the others are 
baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, 
marriage, penance and extreme unc- 
tion. Moreover, their doctrine also 
holds that a sacrament, duly adminis- 
tered, accomplishes what it signifies; 
that is to say, it is, in itself, effica- 
cious in achieving the end for which 
it was instituted. The WCF has tried 
to guard against this error. *‘The 
grace which is exhibited in or by the 
sacraments, rightly used, is not con- 
ferred by any power in them; neither 
doth the efficacy of a sacrament de- 
pend upon the piety or intention of 
him that doth administer it, but upon 
the work of the Holy Spirit .. .” 
(XX VII; 3). But the definition of the 
sacraments (XXVIII; 1) as ‘‘holy 
signs and seals of the covenant of 
grace’’ lends itself to possible misun- 
derstanding. We must be careful to 
note that the sacraments themselves 
do not ‘‘seal’’ anything. They do not 
convey the grace of the covenant, 
they proclaim it. They bear witness, 
they exhibit, they attest, they make 
manifest, but they do not (actively) 
seal it. Only God’s Holy Spirit can 
do that. John Calvin (/nstitutes, Book 
IV, Chapter XIV) replies to his crit- 
ics that ‘the seals which are affixed 
to diplomas, and other public deeds, 
are nothing in themselves, and would 
be affixed to no purpose if nothing 
was written on the parchment, and 
yet this does not prevent them from 
sealing and confirming when they are 
appended to writings.’’ And further, 
‘‘the whole efficacy of the sacrament 


depends upon the word (of God).”’ 

The Reformers redefined the word 
sacrament,’ and reduced the number 
of them from seven to two. (One 
might prefer that they had dispensed 
with the word altogether, in favour, 
perhaps, of ‘ordinance’). According- 
ly, we remain to this day a ‘sacra- 
mental’ church; and that, for me at 
least, is the crux of the problem. In 
spite of the (very weak) ‘‘proof 
texts’’ offered by the Westminster 
Confession of Faith (Matt. 26:27-8 
and Titus 3:5) there is not a shred of 
evidence in the New Testament that 
either baptism or the Lord’s Supper is 
to be regarded as a sacrament, and 
the word itself never occurs in scrip- 
ture. 


“Proof texts” and 
interpretation 


For many years | have felt uneasy 
about the church’s practice of infant 
baptism. I have been unable to es- 
cape the feeling that it is, to say the 
least, premature. And more partic- 
ularly, if “‘baptism is ordained . . . 
for the solemn admission of the party 
baptized into the visible church”’ 
(XXVIII: 1), it is questionable 
whether this should (or can) be done 
on the strength of someone else’s (the 
parents) vows. Yet Section (iv) of the 
same chapter tells us that *‘Not only 
those who do actually profess faith in 
and obedience unto Christ, but also 
the infants of one or both believing 
parents are to be baptized.”’ Here 
again the “‘proof texts’’ leave much 
to be desired. 

Elsewhere I have noted that any 
changes that may come in the church 
do so very gradually. However that 
may be, the discussion of infant bap- 
tism is now well advanced. 


For those familiar with German, Die 
Taufe Ein Sakrament? by Markus Barth 
(1951) ts recommended reading; others 
may prefer his father’s Church Dogmat- 
ics 4:4; or the more accessible Infant 
Baptism and the Covenant of Grace by 
Paul K. Jewett (Eerdmans 1978). Any of 
‘these books will reveal to the reader the 
urgency of the problem for today's 
church, 0 


Mr. Cochrane is a retired Presbyterian minister 
who resides in Waterloo, Ontario. 


| 
Our special thanks 
at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

In parts of the world where poverty, disease and 
despair are commonplace, your faithful sponsorship has given 
children, their families and communities hope for the future. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to 
know the unique rewards that come from helping one parti- 
cular child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And 
let this Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out 
with the gift of love. 


L_] I would like to sponsor a 0) boy _] Enclosed is $252 for the full year. 
or OD girlin___+++==+=+=—. =) I cannot sponsor a child, but I 
(countries listed below) would like to help with my 

(_] Enclosed is $21 for the first enclosed donation of $ 
month. [_] Please send me more information. 

Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a tax 

deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 

Name 

Address 

City/Town ie oe Sie ane). eee aS Prov, 0 Nua ei Oode 


PR1287 CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3X2 


Toll free: 1-800-268-6364 
Assisting children, families and communities of all 
faiths in Burkina Faso, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 


[L\ Cc] The Gambia, Haiti, India, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo 
Fa and Uganda. a 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


An important gift suggestion for Christmas 


S ome have asked me what it was that initially made me so hesitant to accept 
a nomination to be Moderator of Assembly. There were some reasons (a 
sense of modesty, I hope, included) but one of them I shall now confess specif- 


ically. 


I did not really fear the prospect of chairing the Assembly. My experience as 
Clerk of Presbytery for many years has given me some insight on parliamentary 
proprieties and a general love for the work of the courts of the church. I admit 
that the possible travel-burden caused me some concern. I recall a minister who 


consistently declined a nomination 
and when asked why this was so, re- 
plied, *‘Who wants to get up at five 
o'clock in the morning in Biggar, 
Saskatchewan, to catch a bus?’’ For- 
tunately, moderatorial travel has be- 
come much less of a burden, al- 
though airports and hotel rooms are 
hardly my favourite venues to pass 
the time. I suppose the prospect of 
having to juggle responsibilities as 
pastor of a congregation, Clerk of 
Presbytery, part-time Correctional 
Chaplain, and Deputy Clerk of As- 
sembly caused some concern and 
sometimes momentary panic! 

Yet what I really feared was none 
of the above. What I feared most was 
the *‘After-Dinner Speech.’’ This 
was the thing that almost made me 
turn away from receiving this great 
honour in the church. For over 20 
years | have been able to skirt the ne- 
cessity of having to stand up before a 
crowd and keep it entertained. 

What does one talk about in ‘‘ Af- 
ter-Dinner Speeches?’’ I am one of 
these people who forget every joke 
he has ever been told! 

Friends suggested that I deal with 
my areas of experience, expertise or 
special interest. The problem is that 
canon law has been my interest for all 
the years I have been Clerk of Pres- 
bytery. My friends began to frown 
when I suggested that one theme for 
my “‘After-Dinner Speech’’ could be 
an exegesis of the Book of Forms! | 
can get quite enthusiastic about it. I 
am probably in a minority of three. 

Someone else put forward the idea 
of talking about the ‘‘You were 
asking?’ column in The Record. 


FFRACMENTED: 


GODS3 


THE POVERTY AND POTENTIAL OF, 
RELIGION IN CANADA 


4 


REGINALD W.BIBBY 
FOREVVORD BY GEORGE GALLUP IR. é 


“Go, read a book!”’ 


“Why not,’’ he said, *“share some of 
the more humorous questions you 
have received over the years?’’ It was 
a splendid suggestion which made 


Fragmented Gods is available from the 


WMS Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 157. $12.95. 
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my day — for one day — until I real- 
ized, upon examination of my files, 
that no one had ever sent me any such 
questions, Presbyterians being, true 
to form, a sober lot! Presbyterians 
ask serious questions only. 

Well, I’ve muddled through. The 
grace of God even extends to helping 
Moderators with  ‘‘After-Dinner 
Speeches’’! Sharing some of these 
thoughts have made some people re- 
alize the ‘‘earthen-vessel’’ nature of 
the Moderator. 

A gift that fell into my lap in Au- 
gust of this year made all the differ- 
ence. I finally had a theme to strike 
for a variety of settings. It was the 
by-now-best-selling study of the so- 
ciology of religion in Canada. Frag- 
mented Gods by Reginald Bibby (Ir- 
win) has provided us all for the first 
time with the best ‘‘handle’’ we 
could ever hope for on how the Ca- 
nadian people feel about religion and 
the Church. 

In essence, then, my ‘‘After-Din- 
ner Speech’’ has been, “‘Go, read a 
book!”’ ; 

I believe it should be critically read 
and inwardly digested by every min- 
ister and every elder and anyone of 
leadership position in the church, if 
not by every member. Its contents 
should be thoroughly discussed in ev- 
ery judicatory of our denomination to 
aid us more effectively to minister to 
our communities. It does not have all 
of the answers and may well infuriate 
some folk. Nevertheless, I believe 
we ignore a study of this kind at our 
peril. 

So, it being almost Christmas — 
why not treat yourself and others and 
read and give this book? 


i 


The Christmas deluge of mangers 
and stables and animals around the 
crib in every conceivable pose and 
situation is in flood. It is accompa- 
nied by all those sermons, which, not 
satisfied with the truth that the Sa- 
viour “came to visit us in great hu- 
mility,’’ must fain inform us that he 
was born in a stable among the cattle 
because the rich and the heartless had 
left “‘no room at the inn’’ for Joseph 
and Mary. It will go hard if there is 
not many areference to. . . property 
speculators and the housing shortage. 

All of which comes from not read- 
ing the Bible, which says nothing at 
all about Jesus being born ina stable. 

... ‘And it came to pass during 
the time they were there’? — they 
spent some days at least in Bethle- 
hem — ‘‘her time to be deliveted was 


will be gone. 


The long journey to a teaching degree 
in theology (Ph.D., D.Th., Ed.D.) 
is a true odyssey of the spirit. 


But it costs money. 


established the 


W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
for the training of future theological 
teachers from within our own church. 


Year-end gifts, and bequests to build up 
the capital are welcome now. 


Awards totalling $10,000 
have already been made. 


The W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


2001 


By the year 2000 virtually all those 
teaching in our theological colleges 


The Administrative Council has 


GLEANINGS 


fulfilled, and she bore her firstborn 
son, and she wrapped him up and laid 
him’? — where? not, as would be 
normal, in a cradle, but — ‘‘in a 
feeding-trough.’’. . . 

‘*But why put the baby in a feed- 
ing-trough? The answer is obvious. 
As the parents were away from 
home, and therefore had no cradle, 
which was part of the permanent fur- 
nishing of every family home, it was 
the handiest substitute. That must be 
the sense of the words, or whatever 
lies behind the words, ““because they 
had no place at the inn.”’ . . . What 
the words cannot mean is that the 
‘‘inn’’ was full and therefore the par- 
ents had been housed in a stable. The 


difficulty about where to put the baby 


would have been the same whether 
they were accommodated inside the 


‘‘inn’’ or outside. That difficulty, 
quite simply, was not having a cra- 
dle. In fact, the word “‘inn”’ is a 
translation with misleading implica- 
tions; for the word which it renders 
means no more than “‘somewhere to 
SEAM uk 

The stable and the attendant cattle 
and the hard-hearted innkeeper — 
anyhow, why was he hard-hearted, if 
the ‘‘inn’’ was in fact full up? —have 
had a long history. We should all be 
sorry to have gone without them. But 
what those who use them to point a 
moral cannot claim for them is the 
authority of the Gospel. 
Enoch Powell 
from “‘No Cradle At The Inn,” 
collected in the book 
Wrestling With The Angel, 
Sheldon Press, London, 1977. 


1988 PROGRAMMES OF 


Leaders: 


Programme A: 


Programme B: 
Leaders: 


Montreal, Quebec 


CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 


MONTREAL 


February 22-26, 1988 


Professor Raymond E. 
Brown, 

Union, New York; 
Professor Stephen Farris, 
Knox College; 

Professor Thomas Parker, 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

February 29-March 4, 1988 
Professor John Leith, 
Union, Richmond; 
Professor Joseph 
McLelland, 

Professor Fred Wisse, 
McGill University. 


Cost: $190 (one week); $350 (two weeks) 
Includes accommodation at nearby hotel 


and meals at P.C. 
Address enquiries to: 


The Presbyterian College 


3495 University Street 
H3A 2A8 
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Memories '87 


We 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


are about to be inundated (if it hasn’t happened already) with 
year-end reviews in the newspapers and on television. These an- 


nual summaries can sometimes be interesting but too often they disintegrate 
into a tedious recital, presented in strict chronological order, of the year just 
past. I had planned to put forward a review of the year for this column but have 
decided to spot only a few events from 1987 that could be considered memor- 


able. 


To me, the happiest story of the year was the culmination of Rick Hansen’s 


round the world wheelchair odyssey. 
In late November of 1986 I met and 
talked with Hansen at a news confer- 
ence in Toronto and was struck by his 
charm, candour and the earnest ap- 
proach he brought to his onerous 
challenge. At that time he had just 
completed the global and eastern Ca- 
nadian portion of his tour and was 
about to set off across the country to 
complete his mission in the dead of 
winter. It seemed to me that Hansen 
represented the same kind of quintes- 
sential Canadianism that Terry Fox 
had. He was modest about his out- 
standing accomplishment and 
showed that unshakeable tenacity, 
combined with buoyant optimism, 
that is so essential in the spirit of a 
person who is absolutely committed 
to a cause. He raised millions of dol- 
lars for spinal cord research and 
made us all proud to call him our 
own. 

The nomination for the scariest 
story of the year will have to go to the 
October stock-market collapse. For 
two or three days in the third week of 
that tenth month of the year it looked 
as though the entire financial system 
might come crashing down around 
us. It didn’t happen, and the opti- 
mists among the economists are say- 
ing that we need never again worry 
about a financial crisis on the scale of 
1929. I prefer to believe them, even 
though there is evidence that the na- 
tional economies of many nations are 
in a precarious state. 

On the political side this year, 
there were the ongoing stories of the 
Meech Lake Accord, and the free 
trade agreement, and the tussle at the 


. . . looked as 


though the entire 
financial system 
might come 
crashing down 
around us. 


opinion polls between the Liberals 
and the NDP as they fought to cap- 
ture first place while the Conserva- 
tives struggled valiantly to climb out 
of third. 

Here’s some free advice for all 
parties: | have saved a newspaper 
column of a few months back written 
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by John Hancock, an English profes- 
sor of history, who has written a the- 
sis on the decline of the British Liber- 
al Party. He purports, in the column, 
to give advice to Canadian Liberals. 
He says the Liberals may be a mid- 
dle-of-the-road party but should stop 
acting like one. Instead, he says, they 
must steal back the popular left from 
the NDP, over issues such as tax re- 
form, and move the party to solid 
Liberal turf by focusing on cultural 
and sovereignty issues. He advises 
the NDP to make every effort to hold 
on to that middle ground but sounds 
an ominous note for the party when 
he indicates that its defence policy — 
pulling Canada out of NATO and 
NORAD — could sink it with the 
voters the same way British Labour’s 
defence policy was rejected by the 
UK electorate this year in the contest 
that saw Margaret Thatcher’s Con- 
servatives returned to power. As for 
the Conservatives, Hancock feels 
they are already on the right track by 
setting up the NDP as the official op- 
position, in the understanding that, 
should the Liberals fade away, the 
Tories would win considerably more 
elections in straight fights with the 
NDP. 

There you are, party stalwarts, go 
to it! 

Finally, a personal note. This is 
the end of my tenth year as a current 
affairs columnist for The Presbyteri- 
an Record. \t was in January of 1977 
that I was accorded the privilege of 
adding another string to my bow by 
becoming a regular contributor to this 
renowned magazine that has always 
represented the church of my fathers. 
I especially thank Editor Jim Dickey 
for his guidance and consistent pa- 
tience in my behalf and, of course, 
you the reader, for finding these col- 
umns worthy of your continuing in- 
terest. HAVE A VERY MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 

O 


— 


crue h Gy, On, 


This unique idea for promoting fellowship 
within the congregation is from the 
Fellowship Committee of St. David's 
Church, Kelowna, B.C. 


Aim: 

— To help newcomers feel welcome and become 
integrated into the congregation. 

— Tohelp bridge the gap between the 9:00 a.m. and 
11:00 a.m. congregations. 

— To broaden the circle of friends of everyone in the 
congregation. 


Object: 

— Each person and family who wishes to be in- 
volved in the programme participates as a host/ 
hostess for one meal and as a guest at another. 
This is not a reciprocal invitation but rather each 
host and guest meet different people in each ca- 
pacity. 


Participants: 

— Anyone who wishes to join the programme. 

— Families, couples, singles (sometimes singles join 
together or join a family group to form an enter- 
taining unit.) 

— All combinations of participants work well. 


Organization and Logistics: 

— The programme takes seven weeks, from first an- 
nouncement to last meal. 

— The time frame is decided. In Kelowna, January 
and March are the most successful months. 

— A chairperson is chosen, who in turn selects oth- 
ers to help. 

— First Sunday — An introductory letter describing 
the programme is printed and included in the 
church bulletin. 

— Second Sunday — An announcement by the 
chairperson, describing the project, is made in 
church. Another bulletin insert is included. 


Growing Views 


GUESS WHO’S COMING TO DINNER 


— Third and Fourth Sundays — Application forms 
included in bulletin. 


Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner 
Name 
Address 


Telephone 


Single, Couple, Family 
Can you accommodate children? 


Main interests, hobbies, etc. 


— Chairperson gathers all applications and arranges 
for each one to be a host and a guest. 

— The hosts are phoned and told who their guests 
will be. The host then calls the guest to arrange a 
suitable time. 

— The dinner dates are to take place in the following 
two or three-week period. Nothing elaborate Is 
necessary. The get-together can be a simple meal, 
lunch, brunch, or even tea. The point is to have a 
friendly visit and get to know people better. 


Evaluation: 

— It is important to have follow-up and to contact 
each host, who will also have been a guest, to see 
how it went. Many good ideas and suggestions 
come from the visits. 


The Fellowship Committee reports: ‘Enthusiasm 
spreads by word of mouth. We had modest begin- 
nings in this adventure but it gradually caught on over 
the years and now about one-third of the congrega- 
tion participates.” 


Try this programme for nurturing fellow- 
ship ... and keep growing with ‘Guess 
Who’s Coming to Dinner.” 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Advertisement 


All things considered 


The good news in 
George MacDonal 


George MacDonald (1824-1905) was 
born in Huntly, a country town in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

Much of his life was a struggle even 
for modest financial security. After put- 
ting himself through Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, he worked, unhappily, as a tutor in 
London, where he met his future wife, 
Louisa. 

MacDonald had a difficult time in his 
next employment too — as a Congrega- 
tionalist munister. After studying at 
Highbury Theological College he ac- 
cepted a call to a congregation in Arun- 
del. The deacons took quarrel with his 
theology, and with him, and reduced 
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novels 


his stipend to next to nothing to force 
him to move. The poor of the parish 
supported him and sustained him in the 
congregation for a while from their own 
scant resources! 

After one more congregation, he be- 
gan to lecture, eventually becoming 
Professor of Literature at Bedford Col- 
lege in London. 

He and his family only began to 
know freedom from want when the wid- 
ow of Lord Byron (!), recognizing Mac- 
Donald’s gifts, took over the support of 
the family financially. 

JRD 


by Larry McKaughan 


here is a revival of interest in George MacDonald’s novels, and for 
good reason. MacDonald was a great Christian writer. His stories 
are like an invigorating breeze off the mountain tops. 

This Scottish novelist, poet, author of sermons and fantasy, was a popu- 
lar contemporary (1824-1905) of Charles Dickens and Mark Twain. 
George MacDonald’s fantasies are among the best ever written. His stories 
provide thoughtful, provocative nourishment for Christians. In the novels 
MacDonald weaves the Christ of the gospels into the daily lives of many of 
his characters with an appealing realism that few authors have matched. 

The adventures of Sir Gibbie, for instance, will appeal to almost every- 
one. Gibbie, mute ‘‘urchin of the universe,’’ is one of the great innocents 
of literature. Ill-clothed and hungry, this Scottish eight-year-old never 
knew self-pity. Hidden in a loft near a regular food source, Gibbie watched 
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Mary Visser/(The Presbyterian Record) and John Kerr 


Photo credit 


| | 
The Lost Princess is a beautiful fable by George MacDonald, eh. 
with a message that is addressed as much to parents as to 
children, and is as relevant today as when it was first writ- 


ten 100 years ago. 
The Lost Princess 


1978 edition published by Chariot Books and Scripture Union, 


London 


George MacDonald summarizes it all by comparing the 
fairy tale to music, and (C.S.) Lewis surely would agree 
with him: “The best way with music, I imagine, is not to 
bring the forces of our intellect to bear upon it, but to be 
still and let it work on that part of us for whose sake it 
exists. We spoil countless precious things by intellectual 
greed. . . . If any strain of my ‘broken music’ make a 
child’s eyes flash, or his mother’s grow for a moment dim, 
my labour will not have been in vain.”’ 

Reading With the Heart: The Way Into Narnia 


by Peter Schakel. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1980. 
from Reading with the Heart, page 6 


George MacDonald’s novels 
continued from previous page 


the work done in a kitchen and took it upon himself to clean 
the kitchen early in the mornings. So often did he do this 
that the country folk suspected a ‘‘brownie’’ was about. The 
resident lord was infuriated at their superstition. He set his 
son to catch the brownie, and his servant, Angus, to thrash 
him when he was caught. Gibbie, of course, could neither 
cry out nor explain his innocence. 

It was Janet Grant who found Gibbie, nursed him back to 
health, and shared with him her own love, Jesus Christ. 
Gibbie responded joyfully. If Gibbie suffered because of the 
sins of his race, Janet brought a redeeming grace which en- 
abled him to grow in the manner he was meant. The reader 
will enjoy seeing how Gibbie learned to forgive Angus and 
_ how he yearned to express his love for the lord’s daughter, 
without words. 

Sir Gibbie is full of the good news, applied. *‘A thousand 
times too much is said about faith,’’ MacDonald once wrote 
in a letter to his father about the focus of his writing. ‘‘I 
would never speak about faith, but speak about the Lord 
himself — not theologically, but as he shows himself in his 
life on earth, full of grace, love, beauty, tenderness and 
truth.”” This thoughtful, practical approach allows Mac- 
Donald to nurture Christians of all orientations. 
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A yearning for righteousness is thematic in Robert Fal- 
coner’s life. The Musician’s Quest is the tale of a 
Slow, steady, almost hidden growth in faith. Robert lived 
with his grandmother, a staunch Scots Calvinist. Amidst his 
youthful adventures Falconer developed a love for the violin 
and for a young woman, Mary St. John. ‘‘The Lord is easy 
to please, but hard to satisfy,’’ the violinist taught him. 

Falconer was doing well in college when his violin teach- 
er died. He finished school in low spirits. Returning home, 
he found that Mary had also gone away. Falconer felt aban- 
doned by everyone, including God. Hardly knowing where 
to turn, Robert roamed through the cities of Europe. While 
he lay sick in bed the words came to him, ‘“My peace I give 
unto you.’ In the Alps, he began to read his New Testa- 
ment, trying to apply its words to his life. 

It occurred to him that ‘‘the Lord did really mean that the 
peace of his soul should be the peace of the disciples’ 
souls.’’ The thought was overwhelming. Falconer ‘‘bowed 
down in the birth of a great hope’’ and cried, ‘‘Lord, give 
me your peace.’’ With further study he came to believe that 
Jesus’ peace had come from doing his Father’s will. Like- 
wise, Falconer’s own peace would come from doing the Fa- 
ther’s will. The next question naturally was, ‘‘What is this 
will of God?”’ 

The work that ‘the Father had given Jesus to do — that 
was the will of God for Jesus.’’ Falconer was soon con- 
vinced that every man and woman is also given a work to do 


by God. ‘‘The will of God was thus to be found and done in 
the world.’’ Robert Falconer determined that he would lead 
the life God meant him to lead. ‘‘The time for action was 
come. The will of God could only be known by doing. He 
rose up from the stone of his meditation, took his staff in his 
hand, not knowing where he went.”’ 

Nor did his answers come at once. Falconer began to fol- 
low ‘‘by getting ready for anything that God might require 
of him.’’ He set out to finish medical school and to respond 
to the needs of persons around him. So real are the search, 
the yearning, the growth expressed in this book that Robert 
Falconer becomes a friend to any reader who would follow 
Christ. 


he story of Alec Forbes and Annie Anderson in The 

Maiden’s Bequest is one which made MacDonald’s 
reputation as a novelist. Annie was orphaned. Her early suf- 
fering brought her a maturity and a gentle disposition which 
lasts throughout the book. Alec, on the other hand, was all 
boy. When Alec left for college he fell in love with a distant 
cousin who played him false. Alec became despondent, be- 
gan drinking, and sank further into sin. With a MacDonald 
touch, it was another alcoholic, Mr. Cupples, who realized 
that Alec was repeating his own earlier mistakes. Cupples 
challenged Alec. They both foreswore the bottle and turned 
to the ascent. 

MacDonald may not condemn a sin as much as the 
unwillingness to turn from sin. He believed that each of us 
will be truest to ourselves if we come close to God’s will for 
us. We fulfil our own potential only as we discover the true 
freedom which God has for us. The standards for this free- 
dom are Christ’s own. MacDonald’s best characters seek to 
apply Christ’s teaching with the highest possible integrity. 
As C. S. Lewis wrote, ‘‘I know hardly any other writer who 
seems to be closer, or more continually close, to the spirit of 
Christ himself. Hence his Christlike union of tenderness and 
severity.’ 

Along these lines I am drawn to the story of the Mac- 
ruadh brothers, Ian and Alister, of The Highlander’s Last 
Song. Alister was the chief of a Scottish clan. Alister’s love 
for the Highlands was severely tested when the claims for 
land were nearly jerked out from under the clan. Ian’s pen- 
etrating commitment to the love of Christ and his thoughts 
about God’s justice are eminently worthwhile. We all can 
learn from the ways these brothers found to resist and to not 
‘resist the evil which was thrust upon them. 

In The Curate’s Awakening an atheist challenged a young 

‘minister, Thomas Wingfold, with as difficult a question as 
any. ‘‘Tell me honestly,’’ he asked of things said in the pul- 
pit, ‘‘do you really believe one word of all that?’’ The ear- 
nestness with which Thomas took the question put him in a 
moral bind. In resolute honesty, he was not absolutely sure 
that God exists. He had, in fact, become a minister for the 
salary it would bring. How could he continue in his work? 
How could he pray to one he did not know? 

MacDonald dealt with this issue in a most insightful man- 
-ner through Polwarth, one of Christ’s own. Polwarth was a 
dwarf whose physical suffering and social isolation had 
yielded a depth of spirit. *“The Church of England exists to 
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All but two of the currently available novels are found in ed- 
ited versions. All of the following are available in paper- § 
back. 


Original Novels (not MacDonald’s best!): 

Lady of the Mansion, Harper & Row, 1979, Original title: 
The Portent, 1864. 

The Flight of the Shadow, Harper & Row, 1983, 1891. 


Edited Novels: 
Shocken Books, 
edited by Elizabeth Yates: 
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Sir Gibbie, 1979, 1879. The best edition available. 


Bethany House, 

edited by Michael Phillips 

The Fisherman’ s Lady, 1982, Malcolm, 1875. 

The Marquis’ Secret, 1982, The Marquis of Lossie, 1877. 
The Baronet’ s Song, 1983, Sir Gibbie, 1879. 

The Shepherd’ s Castle, 1983, Donal Grant, 1883. 

The Tutor’ s First Love, 1984, David Elginbrod, 1863. 

The Musician’ s Quest, 1984, Robert Falconer, 1868. 

The Maiden’s Bequest, 1985, Alec Forbes of How- 
glen, 1865. 

The Curate’ s Awakening, 1985, Thomas Wingfold, Curate, 
1876. 

The Lady’s Confession, 1986, Paul Faber, Surgeon, 1879. 
The Baron’s Apprenticeship, 1986, There and Back, 1891. 
The Highlander’s Last Song, 1986, What's Mines’s Mine, 
1886. 


Victor Books 

edited by Dan Hamilton 

The Seaboard Parish, 1985, 1868. 

The Vicar’ s Daughter, 1985, 1872. 
A Quiet Neighborhood, 1985, Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- § 


= hood, 1866. 
Wy The Prodigal Apprentice, 1986, Guild Court, 1867. 


The Last Castle, 1986, St. George and St. Michael, 1876. 


edited by Elizabeth Hamilton 
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The Shopkeeper’ s Daughter, 1986, Mary Marston, 1881. 
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George MacDonald’s novels 
continued from previous page 


teach Christianity, not to prove there is a God,”’ said Pol- 
warth. 

‘‘What is Christianity then?’’ asked Thomas. 

‘‘God in Christ, and Christ in man,’’ answered Polwarth. 

‘‘How am I to know there is a God?”’ 

‘It would be a more pertinent question,’’ returned Pol- 
warth, “‘to ask — if there is in fact a God, how am I to find 
him?’’ 

The remainder of the book lets us in on some of Pol- 
warth’s lessons and on Wingfold’s steps in this deeply 
meaningful search for his God. Wingfold’s honesty with the 
congregation both as to his doubts and his new learning 
awakened many who attended the chapel. Because he spoke 
from his heart Thomas became particularly effective in min- 
istering to their needs. He helped a murderer face the reality 
of his sin and come before the loving Father. 


iY et confession does not alone resolve one’s problems, 
as Juliet Meredith discovered in the second story of 
the Wingfold trilogy, The Lady’s Confession. When she 
confessed her sin her husband threw her out, leaving Juliet 


sequences of her sin. 

These hints of gems which are found within the fabric of 
his stories are meant to show how MacDonald throws to us 
the problems and potentials which come with our human al- 
lotment. The struggle to become that which best fits us, the 
yearning for what is good and beautiful, the news of God’s 
love expressed in unexpected ways, are themes which he re- 
peatedly makes concrete. MacDonald challenges us to fol- 
low Christ in a world that still needs his redemption. Oo 


(Quotations from: C. S. Lewis, Preface to George MacDonald: An 
Anthology, Macmillan, 1947; Greville MacDonald, George MacDon- 
ald and his Wife, George Allen & Unwin, 1924: and the edited nov- 
els.) 


Larry McKaughan is a free-lance writer from 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Advertisement 


Our property and facilities at Crieff were originally given in the 
will of the late J. B. Maclean. 


Many have found it a blessing over the past 12 years. 


You may not presently be able to use the gift, but by Giving to 
our building campaign, you enable others to benefit from our 


programs. 


Expanded facilities at Crieff Hills will contribute to the 
strengthening and renewing of the Presbyterian Church as a 


whole. 


Please give generously. . . $150... $1500... $15,000. 
Memorial gifts will be recognized. 


As a registered charitable organization, we send out income tax 


receipts immediately. 


Crieff Hills Community Building Campaign 
R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898 
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by Esther Mcllveen 


f 


he Christmas season for many people, 
including Christians, is a mixture of 
anticipation, anxiety and despair. 

The Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord, 
commemorating the birth of Jesus — cele- 
brated on December 25th — is the most 
popular holiday of the year. Yet this obser- 
vance of the Saviour’s birthday is accompa- 
nied by secular customs drawn often from 
pagan sources. 


Indeed, both Christmas and Epiphany (January 6) are 
transformed pagan celebrations of the winter solstice. In the 
Roman world the Saturnalia, the winter solstice, coincide¢ 
with the celebration of the Feast of Mithris. It was populai 
everywhere. 

Sometime between A.D. 320 and 353 the Church as- 
signed December 25 as the date for the celebration of 
Christ’s birth. By the end of the fourth century this date was 
used by the entire Christian world, with the exception of the 
Eastern churches which retained January 6 for the cele: 
bration of the Nativity. 

Apparently the early Church, which had some excellent 
propagandists on its side, saw this as a way of turning the 
day away from the Feast of Mithris, to the adoration o} 
Christ. 


Traditions and their sources The ancient Romans 
gave “good luck’ gifts, called strenae, of fruits, pastry o1 
gold to friends on New Year’s Day during the wintei 
solstice. The gift-giving custom remains today, althougt 
the methods vary from land to land. 4 

In Northern Europe, the evergreen was symbolic of eter: 


uy 


nal life. 

The custom of decorated Christmas trees spread from 
Germany throughout Europe. The tradition was brought to 
England in 1841 by Prince Albert of Saxony, Queen Victo- 
ria’s consort. Early trees were decorated with cookies and 
fruit, and later, candles. 

From this custom of lighting candles through the 
Christmas season comes our modern habit of decorating 
houses, trees and just about everything else, with lights of 
all kinds. 

The first Christmas card was designed in England by J.C. 
Horsley in 1843 for his friend Sir Henry Cole. The design 
showed a family party in progress. Beneath was the greet- 
ing, ‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to you.”’ 

In the United States (as in England under the Common- 
wealth), traditional Christmas customs were at first sup- 
pressed, because the Puritans objected to them as being pa- 
gan in origin. But since the middle of the 19th century the 
celebrations have become increasingly popular and com- 
mercialized. Christmas is now regarded as the festival of the 
family, and especially of children. 


Christmas challenges Steeped in ancient traditions, 
Christmas prompts a combination of feelings for many. 

For most children, Christmas is a magical wonderland 
filled with celebrations, warmth and surprises. I recall one 
of our twins at age seven, bounding home from school at the 
beginning of the Christmas holidays, jumping, skipping and 
singing all at the same time. When I asked her why she was 
so excited, she answered, “‘It could be the holidays, it could 
be the snow, it could be Christmas!”’ 

For many parents, Christmas presents a great challenge 
as they juggle schedules, energy and finances. There are 
school and church.concerts and parties, being called to 
watch the TV as it flashes out a conveyor belt of the latest 
toys, and trying to decide which set of grandparents to dine 
with. 

For others it is the loneliest period of their calendar year. 
I recall meeting a young man in London, England, who had 
spent Christmas Day at the movies, watching the same film 
several times over to fill in the day. My sister, a psychiatric 
nurse, says some people book themselves into the hospital 
to lessen the stress of loneliness or to avoid strained 
relationships. 

Culturally, Christmas is like a vortex, pulling us to be 
with family. Many people, including Christians, grapple 
with the difficulty of spending such an important event with 
estranged relatives or those who oppose their values. 

And of course, Christmas brings with it special tempta- 
tions to overeat, overdrink and overspend. 


Christmas opportunities As Christians, we can fol- 
low the wisdom of the early Church, which sought creative 
ways of turning a pagan festival into opportunities for ador- 
ing Christ. One way we show our adoration to Christ is in 
the way in which we treat our fellow men. Jesus said, *‘In- 
asmuch as you have done it to the least of these, you have 
done it unto me.”’ 

Spread out the Christmas season in a period of quiet pray- 
er and ask for wisdom and guidance as you make up your 


schedule and Christmas list. This can be more exciting than 
trying to guess who will be giving you gifts and then strug- 
gling to out-give them! 

A couple of years ago our three children suggested that 
we draw names, and instead of purchasing five presents, we 
would buy only one and use the extra money to send a Latin 
American student to a leadership training camp. 

In our area, we have food banks for refugees and the poor 
— extra contributions are eagerly received at Christmas 
time. Some churches make up food hampers for low-in- 
come families or present them with a food voucher to be 
used at a nearby grocery store. 

I try as much as possible to reach out to those who have 
served me all year — such as the paperboy, milkman, mail- 
woman, doctor, dentist and garbagemen — with a book, 
tape or a note of appreciation. 

When our children were still in elementary school we 
used to give Catherine Marshall’s books to teachers. 

Writing letters or cards of appreciation to school princi- 
pals, missionaries, students away from home, organizations 
or people you serve with in the church, can bring a unique 
cheer and encouragement. 

Christmas is an excellent time to reach out to people 
tucked away in prisons, hospitals, nursing homes and insti- 
tutions. For the past few years my husband and I have been 
part of a Christmas party given for the mentally hand- 
icapped. Due to the noise level (which increases as the eve- 
ning progresses), | come away with a headache, a hoarse 
voice (because they love to sing) and puffy eyes from all the 
laughing and crying. 

Carolling is not as common as it Once was, so people 
treasure it even more. Last year, when our church carolled 
around the area, people were so responsive that at a couple 
of homes they wanted the whole group to come in. I sensed 
that the carols were more than a stimulus to nostalgia. Peo- 
ple were responding to the words, “‘Joy to the world, the 
Lord has come!”’ 

Last year our Christmas concert was such a success 
(mothers sewed costumes for weeks and an artist painted a 
beautiful back-drop for the musical) that we moved into a 
larger auditorium. We used the concert as a means of reach- 
ing people in the neighbourhood. 


Let’s use Christmas Jesus sends us out “‘where he 
himself wants to go.’’ Despite the commercialism and the 
opulence at this time of year, people are more open — and 
perhaps more isolated — than at any other season. It’s an 
extraordinary time of year to grab hold of some unprece- 
dented opportunities! oO 


Mrs. Mcllveen is a free-lance writer from Rich- 
mond, B.C. 
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‘‘Why should it happen to me?’’. . . ‘I’ve never done or 
meant anyone any harm, so what have I done to deserve this 
...’ These and a dozen other similar self-pitying phrases 
in our minds and often spoken to the point of repetitive nau- 
sea for those who have to listen to them, always seem so 
justified. After all, we have suffered, things have gone 


wrong, seemingly undeserved blows have fallen on 


MS ius. 
Such justificatory thoughts only serve to make the self- 
pity worse. In the crushing of our pride, our selfish dreams, 
our possible sheer bad luck, we forget completely that there 
never was any reason in heaven or earth why it should not 
happen to us. Such things are part and parcel of living in 
this imperfect and wholly unfair world. We seldom consider 
that it has not happened only to us, but to countless others as 
well, often in far, far worse form. 

Our infernal pride is at the bottom of all this. As Thomas 
Merton says, ‘‘Worship of the self is the last and most diffi- 
cult of idolatries to detect and get rid of.’’ We cling night 
and day, year in and year out, to our own fragile little self- 
invented identities, convincing ourselves all the time that 
they are something special, something too important not to 
have their own way in everything, but everything. We even 
believe that by living un-harmfully in the world we stake a 
claim to be protected from the ‘‘slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune.’’ How vain we are! We must love ourselves, 
sustain our natural self-esteem, it is true, before we can love 
other people, other things. But here we are dealing with 
idolatry, a very difficult thing. 

By the insidious, cloying means of self-pity we then seek 
to sway or even to manipulate others, starting usually by 
begging shamelessly for their sympathy. At first, most lis- 
teners to the whine of self-pity, being decent folk, do sym- 
pathize. They point out that things could be worse, that 
things will improve, that they themselves are pretty full up 
with worries or setbacks too. Such attitudes, although well- 
meaning, only serve to nourish the self-pity within us, often 
to the point when we start really enjoying it — for a while. 


S uch exploitive self-pity soon begins to crush others, 
though, especially if we start using it merely to get our 
way, even to blackmail others involved . . . ‘“You know 
how worried I get and yet you still goon. . .,’’ or even to 
try to force love . . . ‘‘If you really loved me you wouldn't 
always .. .’’ Surely such tenth-degree self-pity backfires 
on the self-pitier. No one loves a ‘martyr’: at the very least 
they are so boring, always going on and on about how much 
they suffer. The rest of the world is very quickly turned off 
by self-pitiers, even when there seems some justification for 
their disappointment. Mostly, though, the rest of the world 
can see all too clearly how exaggerated are our protestations 
of suffering. 
No, self-pity must be fought and overcome oneself, with- 
out seeking to enlist others in a battle that is essentially per- 
sonal, and self-seated. Even if logical thought eludes us at 
such times, it is always well to try and remember that the 
situation that led to the self-pitying in the first place, disas- 


trous or trivial — and it is surprising how often it is the lat- 
ter — does not need pity of any sort, from any direction. It 
needs clear thought, good sense, positive action: “‘Thought 
must be the harder; the heart the keener. Courage must be 
greater as our strength grows less,’’ as an old warrior wrote 
centuries ago. Such a situation needs a cool head, too, not 
one fevered by whining wallowing. 


Tr he first thing the self-pitier needs to face up to is the 
simple fact that he or she is a self-pitier. It is really 
surprising how many depressed folk never consider that 
self-pity, endlessly indulged, may be the very root cause of 
their depression. It is the giving way that depresses us, not 
the reverse. We all need to face up to the fact that we may 
be feeling sorry for ourselves to unhealthy excess. 

The second thing is to try and realise that sadness, regret 
and disappointment are unpleasant things, but they are not 
the end of the world. Most self-pity stems from our blin- 
kered, self-rooted inability to distinguish between disap- 
pointment and catastrophe, between sadness and tragedy. 
Even the latter can become inflated in our little pride-hurt 
minds, and in any case is always relative. If you doubt this, 
just look outward at the world for a change. 

Life itself is a continuing series of frustrations and disap- 
pointments, yet all the time it has to be faced and it must go 
on. If we seek a life free from frustration and upset, we are 
foolishly seeking paradise here on earth. To live is itself to 
be frustrated. We must expect to be unhappy now and then: 
but truly terrible disaster and tragedy are, in fact, rather 
rare. The more we dwell on the frustration, however, the 
worse it will seem. 

There are in fact no soft, soothing words for the emotion 
of self-pity, only harsh, unequivocal ones designed to pre- 
vent our surrender to it. Paul Hauck sums them up well and 
with deep understanding: ‘‘Self-pitiers of the world, stop it! 
There are better ways of getting what you want out of life — 
for example, standing up for yourself, not worrying about 
how many people love you, accepting things as they are if 
you can’t change them, not building up things out of pro- 
portion or believing you must have your way at all times 
and will die if you are frustrated. Make those changes in 
your life and I guarantee there will be far less self-pity in 
your life — and far less depression as well.’’ After all, we 
grow more in the storms than in the sunlight. 

If ever a battle was worth the winning, it is this one. oO 


David Gunston is a free-lance writer from Ports- 
mouth, England. 
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Let’s be honest 
about prayer 


by Kenneth Gibble 


It 


isn't easy to be honest about prayer . 
honest with ourselves, first of all, but 


also honest with each other. . . and even 


honest with God. 


The reason it’s hard to be honest about 
prayer is that, for those of us who grow up in 
Christian homes and in the church, prayer very 
early in our lives becomes an “ought.” As in 


. . . you ought to pray. 


You ought to pray when you go to bed, I was taught as a 
child. You ought to pray before eating a meal. You ought to 
pray for yourself and for your family and for the church and 
for the sick and for the government and even for your ene- 
mies who, early in my life were the bullies at school, Henry 
Cassel and his cronies. I didn’t want to pray for Henry Cas- 
sel. (As I grew older, I learned from the teachers at school 
and from the newspapers that my real enemies weren’t peo- 
ple I knew by name but instead were the Russians and oth- 
ers called communists. It was easier to pray for them than it 
had been to pray for Henry Cassel.) 

I tried to pray. I memorized some bedtime prayers, but 
then heard somewhere that an improvised prayer was supe- 
rior to a memorized prayer. That was fine, except that I be- 
lieved bedtime prayers were supposed to be offered as one 
knelt at the bedside. On cold, winter nights in my unheated 
bedroom, I frequently resorted to a speedy run-through of 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ and then jumped under the 
covers. It was so much quicker than trying to think up 
words to a prayer of my own and shivering in the process. 
But I always felt vaguely guilty when I did this: it seemed to 
me my prayer shortcut was, if not exactly sinful, at least a 
sign that my spiritual life was pretty anaemic. 

You ought to pray. Isn’t that what you learned when you 
were a child? Prayer, you were told, was good for you, just 
like oatmeal and cod liver oil and brussel sprouts. Is it any 
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wonder many of us get uncomfortable when the subject of 
prayer comes up? We don’t know why we’re uncomfort- 
able, but the feeling is undeniable. We know prayer is good 
for us. We also know we don’t pray the way we should or as 
often as we should. My hunch is that there are only a hand- 
ful of Christians running around who don’t feel at least a 
little guilty about their prayer life. And they are probably 
kidding themselves. 

Sermons about prayer, I’ve found, call forth a curious re- 
action from the worshippers. People have heard many ser- 
mons about prayer; and in every case, the preacher came out 
in favour of prayer (to the surprise of absolutely nobody), 
and the preacher advocated more praying and better pray- 
ing. The people go away knowing the preacher was right 
but also feeling somewhat depressed. 


F or most of us, prayer is still an ‘‘ought,’’ just as it was 
when we were youngsters. 

This truth came home to me most clearly two years ago. | 
was leading a workshop for pastors on the subject of spiritu- 
al growth. I introduced the topic of prayer by confessing the 
guilt I often feel about my own prayer life. 1 was amazed by 
the response that followed. One after another, these pastors 
expressed similar feelings. Part of it, of course, was that 
each of them lived with the awareness that their people ex- 
pected them to be deeply spiritual, faithful shepherds with a 


rich and rewarding prayer life of their own. Yes, they could 
turn out a fine-sounding public prayer for a Rotary luncheon 
or wedding reception at the drop of a fork, but that ability 
only deepened their feelings of inadequacy about their per- 
sonal prayers. 

Some told of heroic efforts to get up early each morning 
for prayer and failing to stick with it for more than a few 

_ days. Some admitted sheepishly that they often fell asleep 
during personal prayer time. I’ll never forget one man tell- 
ing us how embarrassed he has been on those occasions 
when one of his parishioners has asked: ‘‘Pastor, please 
pray for my uncle who’s very sick.’’ He always promised 
that yes, certainly he will pray for the uncle. Very often he 
forgot all about it until three weeks later the same parishio- 
ner would say: ‘‘Pastor, my uncle has recovered. Thank you 
so much for your prayers.’’ The pastor told us, *‘I feel so 
guilty when that happens.’ 

Part of our problem with prayer, I believe, is that we suf- 
fer from a failure of imagination. Much as I did when as a 
child I supposed bedtime prayers could only be offered 
when kneeling at the bedside, we get locked into thinking 
that praying must be done at a particular time or place or at 
least according to a particular formula. For many of us, that 
formula includes closed eyes, bowed head, and words ad- 
dressed to God beginning with a phrase such as ‘‘Dear 
God’”’ or ‘‘O Lord.’’ Then follow words in which we ex- 
press our thanks or make our requests. 

Part of the reason for this restricted view of prayer lies 
with the way we pray in corporate worship. When we pray 
together, we rely on words in order to communicate. Some- 
times the words are spoken by the worship leader. Some- 
times they are printed on a page. Sometimes they are sung 
by the choir or the congregation. 

But when it comes to our individual praying, we do not 
have to construct carefully worded prayers. Sometimes we 
need to let go of words. They are a limitation of their own. 
The apostle Paul touched on this when he wrote in Romans: 

The Spirit helps us in our weakness; for we do not know 

how to pray as we ought, but the Spirit intercedes for us 

with sighs too deep for words. (Romans 8:26-27) 

Some things do go ‘‘too deep for words.’’ Often the best 
kind of praying may be simply ‘‘waiting on the Lord.’’ At 
such times we are silent, we do not attempt to ‘‘make a 
prayer’’ to God. Rather, we allow God, the Holy Spirit, to 
pray in us and through us. 


() ne of the most important, and for many people, the 
most troublesome, forms of prayer is intercession, 
praying for others. | can remember, as a seminary student, 
having a serious discussion with a fellow student on this 


subject. Both of us rejected the notion that by our praying - 


we could change God’s mind on, for example, healing 
someone who was sick. So what good did intercessory pray- 
er do? Not much, we concluded. 

I’ve come a way since then. I’ve been helped by reading 
some books on the subject, but mostly I’ve been helped by 
the experience of intercessory prayer, by praying for others 
and by having others pray for me. 

We pray first for those we love. We know that our love is 


not powerful enough to protect them from evil. As Ann and 
Barry Ulanov state in their book on prayer (Primary 
Speech: A Psychology of Prayer; John Knox Press, 1982): 

We cannot even prevent our own faults from hurting 
(those we love). When we recognize these limiting effects 
of our love, it is that very love for our children, our dear 
friends, our husband or wife that impels us beyond our- 
selves to confide their souls into God’s keeping. Praying 
for them changes our love from a closed to an open 
hand, from a hand that tightly holds them under rein to 
one that holds them loosely. Praying for them makes us 
supple and flexible in our love for them. 

What about praying for our enemies? There are some 
dangers here. I’ve heard Christians say in exasperation to 
someone with whom they disagreed, ‘‘Well, I'll pray for 
you.’ That attitude is manipulative. It’s playing the game 
of spiritual one-upmanship. Prayer is wielded like a weap- 
on. 

How do we pray for those we dislike and avoid, those we 
fear? We can pray that God’s goodness will be placed at the 
centre of their actions and attitudes, that God’s goodness 
will work there and flourish (Primary Speech . . . p.87). 
Bishop Desmond Tutu was asked some time ago how he 
prays for Prime Minister Botha of South Africa. Tutu re- 
portedly smiled an impish grin, stretched his hands up to- 
wards heaven and said, “‘I just hold him up to God and say, 
‘O Lord, do with him what You will’.”’ 

Part of what happens as we pray, in fact maybe mostly 
what happens, is that we are being changed. *‘Who is pray- 
ing for whom is lost in the reciprocal, returning currents of 
healing and hope,’’ as Robert Raines puts it (The Ridgeleaf 
#152, November, 1984). 

One of the most meaningful periods of my own prayer 
life occurred when, over a period of time, I prayed by name 
for people whom I had known as a boy — neighbours, 
schoolmates, church friends. Most of them I have long lost 
track of. Some have died. But as | prayed for them, their 
faces, their lives, came back to me. And yes, I even prayed 
for Henry Cassel, who died tragically at the age of 17. 

Whom do you pray for? Whom might you pray for? We 
need to be honest about prayer, and we need to be imagina- 
tive too. Prayer can be a trite, lifeless, dull subject, reeking 
with false piety. But it doesn’t have to be. As Douglas 
Steere has written, ‘‘Prayer, if it is real is an acknowledge- 
ment of our finitude, our need, our openness to be changed, 
our readiness to be surprised, yes astonished by the “beams 
of love’.”’ 0 


Mr. Gibble is a free-lance writer, and co-pastor 
— with his wife, Ann — of the Arlington 
Church of the Brethren, Arlington, Virginia. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


On health care and Calls 


Why does every congregation 
have to participate in the new Den- 
tal and Extended Health Care Plan 
of the church? What happens if 
congregations decide not to partici- 
pate? 


The 112th General Assembly, act- 
ing on the basis of years of study and 
the endorsement of the majority of 
clergy and other church workers, 
agreed to such special insurance cov- 
erage for all who work full-time in 
the church. Such a Plan needs to be 
universal in order to be workable and 
‘‘opting-out’’ formulae would result 
in the destruction of the Plan. It is 
true that some clergy were not in fa- 
vour because they were already cov- 
ered by spousal Plans or, in one case 
at least, apparently partly covered by 
a Provincial Plan. The fact remains 
that the majority of clergy and church 
workers did not have such coverage 
and were delighted to receive it. 
Many of those already covered by 
spousal Plans agreed to the church’s 
scheme in order to help their brothers 
and sisters who were without cover- 
age. In this they acted in a Christian 
spirit. Every congregation must par- 
ticipate in order for the Plan to re- 
main financially viable, and in order 
for it to be a non-taxable item for the 
minister. 

I have heard some people com- 
plain about the extra costs involved. 
The truth of the matter is, however, 
that in 1987 the Dental and Extended 
Health Care Plan became, in effect, 
the increase in the basic stipend for 
that year. Congregations were not 
asked to put out any more money 
than if the basic stipend had been in- 
creased by four or five per cent, as 
had been the intention. 

Whenever such a Plan is intro- 
duced there are bound to be some in- 
equities, such as the one mentioned 
above, that is, previous coverage by 
spousal Plans. Yet it is in the nature 
of our life together that we need to 


give and take for the greater good of 
the majority. 

What of congregations which re- 
fuse to participate? I would not know 
which congregations would decide to 
do so since it involves defiance of a 
properly arrived-at decision of the 
General Assembly. The office bear- 
ers of such congregations would need 
to consider their decision in the light 
of the vows they took upon their ordi- 
nation as ministers and elders, that is, 
to submit to the lawful oversight of 
the higher courts of the church. The 
issue then becomes non-compliance 
with the law of the church. Obedi- 
ence to legitimately arrived-at law is 
what we preach in our pulpits. It 
would not be setting a good example 
if in this case we decide which law of 
the church to obey and which one to 
ignore. I hardly think lawlessness is a 
Presbyterian distinctive. 


Obedience to 
legitimately 


arrived-at law . 


We have two full-time ministers 
in our congregation. The senior 
minister has resigned. Can our 
other minister preach for the Call? 


Your ‘‘other minister’’ may not 
need to preach for the Call! It all de- 
pends upon the nature of the task to 
which the congregation originally 
called him. Sometimes a congrega- 
tion will issue a Call to someone to 
become ‘‘Assistant and Successor’ 
and, if such is the case, he automat- 
ically takes over as pastor of the 
charge if the first or ‘‘senior’’ min- 
ister leaves or retires from active 
service. This is a fairly clear-cut mat- 
ter if everyone agrees on the terms of 
the original Call. 
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Sometimes, however, a person is 
called to a specific type of ministry 
within the congregation, such as that 
of Minister of Christian Education. 
The terms of the Call limit him to a 
ministry of a more restricted scope 
than that of the senior pastor, that is, 
he is not fully responsible for the 
congregation, but only for those parts 
of its life and work to which he was 
called to minister. What happens to 
such a person when the senior min- 
ister leaves? 

Legally, the death, retirement, or 
translation of the first minister does 
not alter his (the other minister’s) 
relationship to the congregation. He 
remains in place. Whether that is al- 
ways wise may be another matter. 
Although the congregation called this 
minister to a specialized ministry, it 
may well have considered, as part of 
that call, the suitability of this person 
vis a vis the personality, theological 
perspectives, and general outlook of 
their senior pastor. In whatever form 
of team ministry we engage, we need 
to be able to work together and clash- 
ing personalities and temperaments 
or widely diverging theological per- 
spectives do not help! The question 


is, should the personality and theo-. 


logical convictions of the Minister of 
Christian Education play a part in de- 
termining the Call to a future Senior 
Minister? Perhaps it should, but I 
wonder. I tend to lean to the view 
that such a situation demands a 
‘clear slate,’’ that is, it might be 
wise for the second minister to re- 
sign. 

What if the Minister of Christian 
Education desires to stay? One option 
open to him is to resign and apply to 
be heard along with others for a Call 
in the vacancy. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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<-} GOFORTH - 


\y ¢ CENTENNIAL 1988 


O.: hundred years ago, the 
missionary fires of the Student 
Volunteer Movement engulfed 
Knox College. In 1887 alone, 
thirty-three students offered 
themselves for overseas service. 
He who would best symbolize 
that evangelical zeal seeking to 
win the world for Christ was 
Jonathan Goforth of South Nis- 
souri, near Ingersoll, Ontario. 


oforth, his reputation es- 
tablished through his selfless 
ministry at the Don Jail and 
at the Presbyterian 
downtown mission in Toron- 
to, was recognized by Prin- 
cipal Caven as the theologue 
who should receive "first- 
class honours in the book of 
human nature." Following 
graduation, his fellow stu- 
dents banded together to 
support Goforth overseas, a 
first for the college. 


\ \ ithin three weeks of or- L 
dination, Goforth married a 


young Toronto socialite, three students 


bytery who had gathered for a 
Reception honouring this man 
who had become by this time 
"one of the most famous mis- 
sionaries in China".) 


Tre Goforths settled first in 
Shantung province, engaging in 
intensive language study. Then 
to Honan, one of the most 
populous areas of the world, with 


Rosalind Bell-Smith (Oc- vice. Goforth was one of these students. 


tober 1887). By March, 1888, © 
the young couple had arrived in 
China. A letter from Hudson 
Taylor, founder of the China In- 
land Mission, awaited them, stat- 
ing "We understand North 
Honan is to be your field; we as a 
mission have tried for ten years to 
enter that province from the 
south, and have only just suc- 
ceeded. It is one of the most anti- 
foreign provinces in China. If 
you would enter that province, 
you must go forward on your 
knees." (Oldtimers in MacNab 
Street Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, remember how half a 
century later, Goforth was to fall 
to his knees in that church hall, 
praying for the conversion of the 
Orient. The propriety of such 
fervancy was questioned by more 
than one of the Fathers of Pres- 


520 people to the square mile. 
Within the year, The Rev. 
Jonathan Goforth and Dr. Wil- 
liam McClure (father of Dr. 
Robert McClure, a past 
Moderator of the United Church 
of Canada) had travelled over a 
thousand miles together by mule 
cart visiting thirty walled cities. 
With the arrival of three 
Canadian missionaries from The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
Honan Presbytery was erected as 
part of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, with Goforth as its 
first Moderator. 


Mission strategy, as devised 
for North Honan, meant the es- 
tablishment of stations in 
strategic locations. Medical mis- 
sionaries like Dr. William Mc- 


by Rev. Dr. John Johnston 


Clure, in tandem with evangelists 
like Jonathan Goforth, offered a 
two-fold witness. The former 
dispensed __western-style 
medicine and surgical expertise 
to a populace wracked with dis- 
ease, while the latter proclaimed 
the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Teaching and healing 
went hand-in-hand. It is interest- 
ing to note that Goforth, in this 
period, did not usually preach a 
sermon to the crowds that 
gathered in utter fascination. 
Rather, he would ask ques- 
tions of the Chinese, and 
answer their queries. 


Pe first permanent mis- 
sion station in Honan was es- 
tablished in Changtefu in 
1895. Goforth, believing that 
the Chinese Church could 
only grow when served by the 
Chinese themselves, trained 
the first of more than fifty 
evangelists and ministers. Al- 


"Old" Knox College in Toronto: In 1887 alone, thirty- though the Boxer Rebellion 
offered themselves for overseas ser- in 1900 brought devastation 


to the mission, no lives were 

lost either by the expatriates 
or the Chinese Christians. Two 
years later the Presbytery was 
reconstituted and the work of 
rebuilding begun. 


ys ieee by their three 
children, the Goforths, who had 
already lost five babes amidst the 
plagues of cholera, smallpox and 
diphtheria which constantly en- 
gulfed the countryside, decided 
to begin a peripatetic ministry. 
Evangelists would accompany 
them on their travels, visiting vil- 
lage markets and country fairs. 
Usually, one Chinese colporteur 
or elder would remain in the area 
to form a congregation, while the 
Goforths would move to another 
district. 
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cuewine a tour through 
Korea, where a Christian revival 
gripped the country, Goforth was 
largely instrumental in widening 
its sweep through Manchuria 
where sixty missionaries of the 
Irish and Scottish Presbyterian 
churches were already stationed, 
an area where he himself later 
would be based. In 1915, Knox 
College recognized his service to 
the church of Christ by confer- 
ring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, honoris causa. 


D.. Goforth continued as a 
missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada after 1925, al- 
though his mission field was 
turned over to the United 
Church of Canada as part of the 
terms of union. At this time, 
General Feng offered him a 
chaplaincy in a"Christian Army’, 
which had caught the imagina- 
tion of the world press for its 
morality and sobriety, its prayers 
before battle and its company 
Bible studies. During his seven 
years as padre, Goforth wrote 
that he "saw no soldiers drinking, 
smoking or gambling". In the late 
1920’s, General Feng was unsuc- 
cessful in uniting China and was 
forced into exile. 


The Goforths, by the early 
1930’s were suffering from im- 
paired health. It was realized 
that their Manchurian service 
had to come to a close. They 
returned to a grateful Canadian 
church in 1935, Rosalind an in- 
valid, and Jonathan Goforth, 
blind. A year later, Dr. Goforth 
died in his son’s arms in the Wal- 
laceburg manse. The Rev. Fred 
Goforth subsequently became a 
chaplain during and following 
World War II and after his retire- 
ment from the armed force ac- 
cepted a Call to the pastoral 
charge of Farmington Church, 
Brantford. The author of this ar- 
ticle gratefully records Major 
Fred Goforth’s leadership in the 


Presbytery of Ot- 
tawa, and on a 
personal note, 
the baptism of his 
two sons by Fred 
while serving on 
the session of St. 
Timothy’s. 


Ls three 


generations of 


Canadian Pres- ; mee . 

byterians, the The Goforths (circled) posed for this picture in Knox 

ane Goforth Church, Toronto inthe Early 1930's. A few years later, 
Rosalind became an invalid; Jonathan became blind. 


has evoked a 


vision of mission- 

ary dedication and sacrificial ser- 
vice in response to the clarion 
call, GO FORTH for Christ. 
Jonathan and Rosalind Goforth 
and family provided a role model 
that captured the imagination, 
prayers and financial support of 
Christians nation-wide, while 


laying a foundation for the 
Church in China, in which the 
oikoumene today humbly 
rejoices. 


| This begins a series of articles | 
lin the Mission Update on the| 
|Goforths’ ministry in China 

pe ee at ; eS 


"China--A New Age’ 


Filmstrip or Video (VHS) 


The Church in today’s China. This is a new resource, 


Church in China today. 


e 101 frames 

e 22minutes, 
@ Study guide in script 
e For adults & yout. 
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enora fellowship centre 


NINES 


Along with the programmes and outreach which have 


been a part of the KENORA FELLOWSHIP CENTRE in the 
past, many new developments have taken place in recent 
months. What are these developments and what is planned 
for the future? by Florence Palmer 


FAMILY 
RESOURCE 
CENTRE 


The Kenora Fellowship Centre is 
now responsible for the operating 
of the Family Resource Centre in 
Kenora. This is a residence which 
provides safe shelter for battered 
women and their children. This 
programme runs out of a building 
which was erected specifically for 
the purpose. 
The shelter 
is supposed 
to handle a 
maximum of 
ten people 
at any given 
time, but with increased knowledge 
of its presence in the community, 
there has been an ever-growing use 
of the facility. In March, 1987, we 
celebrated one year of service to 
the community in this new venture. 


During the first year of operation 
the occupancy rate was over 90%. 
Since that time our occupancy rate 
has continued to increase. We can- 
not have more than ten people in 
residence in the building overnight, 
so this means putting people up in 
motel/hotel accommodations over- 
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night and allowing them to return 
to the Centre for the daytime 
hours. 


Most of the women who come 
seeking shelter have suffered abuse 
so frequently that they have a very 
poor self-image. One of the major 
services we offer is to help them to 
realize their worth in God’s world 
- the fact that God so loved them 
that He sent His only Son to show 
that love beyond all doubt. These 
women can come to realize that 
love as they see it lived and applied 
to them through those who are will- 
ing to spend time with them, and to 
express God’s love through caring. 
A quick count of the volunteer 
hours which have been given for 
this programme in its first year of 
operation comes close to three 
thousand hours. The concern 
about the Resource Centre has 
generated several other areas of 
action for the Fellowship Centre. 


PROJECT 
3000 


First among these is Project 3000, 
which is an effort to help to provide 
satisfactory housing for those 
women who must leave their homes 


on a more permanent basis than 
the Resource Centre can offer. 
The Family Resource Centre can 
offer shelter for a maximum of six 
weeks. Frequently this is not suffi- — 
cient time to resolve the difficulty. — 
Project 3000 will provide us with 

some transition housing to cover 

families who need more time and 

counselling. 

It will also 

provide some 

family units 

for women 

and children 

who are un- 

able to return to the violent situa- 

tion which they left. In addition 
Project 3000 will provide some 

housing for phusically disabled, for 
young singles, and for others in the 
community with special needs. 
This project is funded by the 
government. To date Kenora has 
been allocated forty apartment 
units under this project, and we 
pray this project will do well. 


COUNSELLING 
FOR 

ABUSIVE 

MEN 


The Family Resource Centre has 
also generated an effort to estab- 
lish counsell- 
ing for abusive 
men, This is a 
much needed 
programme, 
requiring 
counsellors 
with specialized training. 


PROJECT 
SELF 
SUFFICIENCY 


Two resonably new programmes 
which are in the Fellowship Centre 
are doing very well. "Project Self 


_ Sufficiency" is just over a year and 
ahalf old. This is a programme for 
single parents on Family Benefits. 
We used to say ‘single mothers’, but 
now we have had some fathers 
taking the course as well. This 
provides upgrading in education, 
and assistance in getting a job 
which is interesting and appealing. 
Teachers 
come in 
from Con- 
_| federation 

- College, as 
‘well as a 
teacher who 
works directly with the 
programme, to help these parents 
_with upgrading. While the parents 


are taking classes, a day nursery in ~ 


the Fellowship Centre takes care of 
their pre-school children. This day 
nursery is set up just for this func- 
tion. The parents attend classes 
for ten weeks, then there is a two- 
week job experience placement, 
followed by an evaluation. Some of 
the parents returm for further 
upgrading when the next session is 
run. These learning sessions are 
run twice a year, with follow-up and 
contact maintained with the stu- 
dents. 


Post 
PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT 


In the lower hall of the Fellowship 
Centre close co-operation with 
Adult Mental 
Health means 
the provision of 
a Day Treat- 

_ ment for post |. 
psychiatric 
patients, to 
help them to readjust to living in 
the community. In both of these 
programmes the acceptance and 


support of the Church are impor- 
tant components. 


CLARISSA 
MANOR 


In April this year Clarissa Manor, 
the Recovery Home for Women 
with an Alcohol Problem, moved 
out of the building which the Fel- 
lowship 

Centre owns 
and into a 
much more 
modern 

building 
which the 
government provided for the 
programme. 


The Government of Ontario is 
funding this programme 100%, and 
a grand "Open House" was held on 
May 22nd to mark the change in the 
programme. 


With the move of Clarissa Manor, 
the Board of Directors of the Fel- 
lowship Centre was faced with a 
decision as to what to do with the 
old building. The primary physical 
emphasis had to be on repairs and 
refurbishing of the building. 


Hand in hand with this work on 
updating the building was the con- 
cern as to the programme which 
would be put into effect. 


COMMUNITY 
YOUTH 
SUPPORT 
PROGRAMME 


Several possible and very worth- 
while projects were suggested. 
The Board finally decided in 
favour of aCommunity Youth Sup- 


port Programme. This will initially 
be run from the main floor of the 
building, in co-operation with the 
Childhood Development Centre. 
We will be 
working with 
them to 
provide train- 
ing, assistance 
and counsell- 
ing for youth 
between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty. As this 
article is being written, the 
programme is just in its initial 
stages, and it is difficult to look 
ahead to see what may result from 
it. 


At first the second floor of the old 
building will not be used, however 
we envisage that the programme 
could expand fairly rapidly and the 
second floor may well be in use as 
a part of the class-room/office 
space before a year is out. Work- 
ing with these young people is very 
challenging, frustrating AND 
rewarding. If we can be of any help 
in their lives it will be because of 
your prayers and support for Chris- 
tian teaching and counselling in 
their lives. 

_ The mandate of the Fellowship 
Centre, in brief is "in the Name of 
Jesus Christ" to bear witness to 
Him, to promote fellowship and 
understanding between people | 
of different cultural back- | 
grounds, with emphasis on na- . 
tive and non-native peoples, and 
to reach out in Christian service | 
to the community. As we bear | 
witness to Christ's love and sal- 
vation, we must also try to see | 
that love and salvation put into | 
action-incarnate in the lives of 
those serving and those served. | 


Rev. Florence Palmer is Director 
of the Kenora Fellowship Centre in 
Kenora Ontario. (@) 
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FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria - 


COMINGS African Liaison) - returning in 


February for three-month Home 


HENDERSON, Miss Clara Assignment with extensive deputa- 
3 
(Malawi) - returned in June, Werte 


presently involved in study & 3 
limited deputation. NICHOL, Miss Mary 


(Nepal) - expected to return in 

GEDDES Mr John & Mrs March for retirement. 
; ; ‘ 

Betty (Taiwan) - returned in 
August for a one-year furlough and GOIN GS 
with study and limited deputation. 

LEASK, Miss Margaret 
CROSBY,Rey. Brian & Mrs, (India) - retired from B.W.M. 
Elizabeth (Malawi) - returned _ Staff this month, following 39 


in November for three-month fur- years’ service in India. Address: 


lough with limited deputation. ‘aes ei 183, Uxbridge, Ont. 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart 
(Lesotho-S. Africa) - returning 
in December for two-month fur- 
lough with limited deputation. 


Correction 


On pg. 1 in the Sept. issue of Mis- 
sion Update, "Craig & Nancy 
Taylor" should have read "Craig & 
Maxine Taylor". We apologize to 
Maxine and any readers who may 
have been confused by our error. 


REED, Rev. Joseph (Central 
America) - returning in January 
for four-month Home Assignment 
with extensive deputation. 


ADVENTURE WM MUSSION TOUR 


ee crs th. JOCTOBERI9SS 


AFRICA 88 Zimbabwe (Victoria Falls) 


/\ Johannesburg 
// |, Lesotho 

/ | Plus the following options: 
| London stop-over 
Mauritius 

| a Safari in Kenya 


~ Visit some of the fastest growing churches in the world. 
Feel the exciting beat of Africa. 

Rev. Murray Garvin, Secreta ry Meet our missionaries and African church leaders. 

or Education for Mission. Learn first-hand the realities of the situation in Africa. 


Randy Raphael, President of For more information contact: 


; Ancaster Travel Services. Education for Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J 
Please phone: (416) 441-1112 
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RECONCILIATION” 


Jack Mcintosh, missionary in Japan, initiated a court case in which the Government is 
making its presence known. With the entire country watching, Jack declares a message 
of dignity and justice. By Alfred Lee 


It was just a few months ago, at the 
Korean Christian Center in Osaka, 
that Jack McIntosh and his friends 
celebrated his receipt of the 
honourary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree given by Knox College. Many 
came to congratulate and en- 
courage him for his sense of mis- 
sion and challenge. During the 
celebration, Jack expressed his hap- 
piness through a big smile. After 
the celebration, however, J saw him 
looking at his family pictures silent- 
ly. He appeared to be sad. He 
celebrated without the presence of 
his wife and three of his children. 
Yet I felt the love of Christ through 
Jack at that moment, as he shared 
the suffering which Koreans in 
Japan have been accustomed to 
feeling. 


Jack should have attended the com- 
mencement exercises in Convoca- 
tion Hall in Toronto to receive the 
degree, but could not do so because 
he had refused to be fingerprinted, 
along with thousands of Koreans in 
Japan. 


Consequently, the Japanese 
government would not issue him a 
re-entry visa. In order to do his mis- 
sion in Japan, he had been 

separated from his family, who had 
returned to Canada for furlough in 
1986. He made personal sacrifices 
in seeking equality for Koreans in 
Japan and opposing the Alien 
Registration Law. 


June 10, 1987 vas a day that many 
people eagerly awrited because 
‘ack had initiated a court case 
against the Ministry of Justice, seek- 
ing a reversal of their decision to 
deny residence, leading to deporta- 
tion. I think this case will attract in- 
ternational interest and support if it 
goes on to the Supreme Court in 
Japan. The case will illustrate the 
violations of individual human 
rights in Japan. 


On the day of the first court hear- 
ing, June 10th, more than one 
hundred people came to witness 


the hearing, but not all could enter 
because the courtroom’s capacity 
was only 45. 


I was able to attend the hearing 
beginning at ten o’clock. Within a 
30-minute time span, the Judge was 
scheduled to hear 6 different cases, 
including Jack’s. At 10:25 A.M., 
Jack’s case was opened. Realizing 
the time limit, Jack’s lawyer re- 
quested a 30-minute time extension, 
but the Judge granted only 20 
minutes. In addition, due to the 
number of supporters present, 
Jack’s lawyer requested a larger 
room for the next hearing, but the 
Judge did not grant the request, ac- 
cepting the argument stated by the 
lawyers for the Ministry that the 
case is not an important one. 


Seven government-related lawyers 
defended the Alien Registration 
Law. According to Jack’s lawyer, 
15 lawyers are listed for the 
government’s side, but only 7 at- 
tended the hearing. Apparently the 
Government is not treating Jack’s 
case lightly. It has the potential to 
become an international issue. 
Therefore the court case is not only 
important to Jack, but also to 
Koreans and all other minorities 
living in Japan today. 


Jack initiated the case because of 
his "mission consciousness”. He 
said, "In the light of my life calling 
as a missionary, the working out of 
reconciliation is important and I 
have acted according to my con- 
science, following the teachings of 
grace and truth of Jesus Christ." 


Jack McIntosh has been a mission- 
ary for the KCCI for 26 years. He 
has di: ectly witnessed the injustice 
of the Alien Registration Law and 
its fingerprinting requirements 
aimed mainly against the Koreans 
resident in Japan. In spite of his 
presence in Japan, he could not par- 
ticipate in the pain of the Koreans 
until he too refused to be 
fingerprinted and suffered the con- 
sequences for that act. 


Secondly, he initiated the case be- 
cause the Japanese Government 
still requires all foreigners to be 
fingerprinted, a practice which is 
universally followed with criminals. 
In fact, the fingerprinting require- 
ment is really directed against the 
Korean population in Japan, both 
those who were originally brought 
to Japan against their will during 
the colonial period, and now 2nd 
and 3rd generation Koreans born in 
Japan. 


Today the presence itself of 
Koreans in Japan is a sign of the 
pain suffered by Koreans under 
Japanese imperialistic rule and the 
Meiji constitution. If the Japanese 
Government wants to truly 
demonstrate a conciliatory spirit, 
then it should eliminate the evil ele- 
ments of this law. Whatever the 
Ap bata states as its rationale 
or the law, it results in injury to 
human dignity. It is a threat to 
natural and cultural life. It violates 
human rights supposedly guaran- 
teed under the Japanese constitu- 
tion. Moreover, the Japanese 
government agreed to abide by the 
International Covenant of Human 
Rights in 1979, 


Jack declared, "I would stand in 
place and testify to the Lord God 
who works in history. Secondly, I 
would witness in response to the 
cries of those who are struggling for 
dignity and justice in these days." 
(All-Kansai Emergency Rally, Nov. 
16, 1986). 


We, as Christians, should pray and 
encourage Jack to continue to work 
in the new pioneer mission field, 
that is, in the halls and courts of 
Japanese authority. 


Alfred Lee, a Knox College 
student, was appointed by 
the BWM to serve under the 
KCCJ in Osaka, Japan this 
past summer. 
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Mr. J. Murdoch & Mrs. 
Martha MacDonald 


Strang Church, Dixonville Alberta 


Murdoch was born in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia and Martha Is 
from Riverton, Manitoba. 


On the authority of the Board 
of World Mission Executive, 
Murdoch MacDonald was ap- 
pointed Lay Missionary with 
special training to the Dixon- 
ville Charge, Presbytery of 
Peace River in February 1987. 
Before taking up this ministry 
at Strang Church in Dixonville, 
Alberta, the MacDonalds were 
active members of Knollwood 
Park Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ontario. 


Murdoch is a graduate of 
Christianview Bible College in 
Ailsa Craig, Ontario. While 
there he met Martha who had 
studied previously as an RNA. 


Murdoch has led Bible study 
groups, Young People’s, Sun- 
day School for teens and 
adults, and has provided visita- 
tion to homes and hospitals. 


Their training experience has 
fitted them well for service in 
this isolated community and 
their ministry is being warmly 
received. 


The MacDonalds "recom- 
mend to anyone who is think- 
ing about rural ministry to 
really seek God in this regard, 
for the blessings from God and 
the love from the people are in- 
deed worth it all." 6) 


SUGGESTION Box 


W. George French 


“Showbiz” a good experience 


Outside Victoria-Royce Church, a crew prepares to filma scene. 


F rom time to time churches are asked if their buildings can be used or 
leased as a base for various enterprises. Sometimes, rightfully so, man- 
agers and elders have questions about church buildings being used for secular 


purposes. 


In the past, some of our churches have had poor experience with movie film 
companies wanting to use the premises and the churches were reluctant to offer 


their facilities. 


At Victoria-Royce, in Toronto, we have had the pleasurable experience in 


the past summer of working with 
Dick Van Dyke and Red Foxx who 
dined at the church and used our 
kitchen and dining facilities. We 
worked with Dennis Weaver on a 
film that was involved with func- 
tional illiteracy and the encourage- 
ment of being able to overcome such 


a problem. We also worked with 
Debbie Reynolds who was involved 
in a ‘‘police ’’ film. 

The experience of the church and 
the community was one of working 
with professional people of the high- 
est degree, who respected our build- 


ing and facilities. 

The church people were thought of 
so highly that the film companies 
sent flowers to the secretary and the 
church representative that worked 
along with them. 

I mention this, not because we are 
overawed with ‘‘showbiz,’’ but be- 
cause of the good experience that was 
ours, and in this day of Canadian film 
enterprise, may also be a good expe- 
rience for you — if such an enquiry 
comes your way. cs ca 


Submitted by the Rev. W. George French, 
minister of Victoria-Royce Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
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M ARKET FORCES. 
‘‘Whatcha doing?”’ 
“Uh. . . doing acomputer game. . .”’ 
‘‘Computers play games?’’ 
George was back. I had missed him, but here he was again, this time with a 

bag of raisin cookies. That looked suspicious. George was generous in his own 

way, but his generosity rarely extended as far as providing cookies for my cof- 
fee corner. 


‘“Computers are great for games,”’ 
I said. “‘Far better than throwing dice 
and moving pieces around on a 
board. I’m designing a new game — 
this one for yuppies,’’ I added. 

‘*Yuppies?’’ 

“Yup, ‘young and upwardly mo- 
DHE ya) i" 


‘Come again. . .!”’ 
“The BMW bunch — stock-mar- 
ket types — lots of money and too 


little to do,’ I added. 

“Why would they want a game?’ 
George asked. 

‘““That’s all they know 
playing games,’’ I replied. 

“Oh, really? What's your new 
game all about?’’ George was puz- 
zled. . 

‘Greed and fear,’’ I answered. 
‘You know, the basic human game. 
Everybody — not only yuppies —are 
into it, so all I have to do is design a 
nice simple game that they can buy 
for a nice sum of money (for me) and 


eh USE 


From the hard pew 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


they can work out their money-driven 
fantasies. I'll design it specifically 
for the yuppy crowd and we'll all 
have a great time!”’ 

‘‘What’s so important about them? 
Why not design it for ordinary peo- 
ple?’’ George asked. 

“They are really into in things. 
Sort of like ‘Have you heard the lat- 
est?’ So why not let them waste their 
money on us rather than on someone 
else — we are totally deserving of 
their largesse,’’ I added. 

George wasn’t convinced of the 
strength of my argument, but he let it 
pass and asked, ‘‘What’s the game 
like? What does it do?”’ 

‘‘Just a good solid basic structure, 
with a strong underlying principle, 
like ‘customer beware!’ 

‘Here,’ I went on, ‘‘the player 
into greed and fear always wins, 
sometimes big, sometimes little. ’’ 

“If he always wins,’’ George 
asked, ‘‘what’s the point of the 
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game? In all games there are winners 
and losers. You just can’t have only 
Wwinherse Soke 

‘Depends on how you structure 
the game,’’ I replied. ‘‘You can de- 
sign it so that there is only one win- 
ner and a million losers . . . like a 


_ lottery. The one in the million stands 


out, and nobody notices the million 
losers because our society is struc- 
tured to recognize only winners. 
Thus, the losers do not exist. There- 
fore this is a game with only winners. 
Now all I have to do is to set it up so 
that the player plays the part of the 
winner, and the object of the game is 
to see how fast and how big the win- 
ner wins. Okay?”’ 

‘*Sounds like free trade,’’ George 
observed. 

“Yes, but I was thinking of the 
more classical societal game — the 
land grab,”’ I said. ‘You know, like 
there is some real nice land over 
there. Let’s grab it, and use it for 
growing things, like cotton or rubber 
freesaly 

“Cotton trees, rubber 
asked George quizzically. 
apple trees?”’ 

‘Like trees that make latex — la- 
tex that you can make rubber from, 
for rubber tires, dummy!”’ 

“Okay, but what’s that got to do 
with your computer game?’’ he re- 
torted. 

‘““Well, the game could be de- 
signed to give the player the opportu- 
nity to secure the land. The computer 
could say, ‘Hi, George, what game 
would you like to play today?’ And 
you would reply, ‘Let’s play the land 
grab game,’ and the computer would 
say, ‘Fine, I have this real nice game 
on grabbing land in the subtropics for 
growing cotton’.”’ 

‘‘T thought you said rubber. . . 

‘‘Doesn’t matter — cotton, rub- 
ber, bananas, sugar, geraniums, 
whatever,’’ I replied. 

‘*Well make up your mind, which 


trees?’’ 


9° 
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is it?’’ he asked testily. 
‘“‘Let’s say cotton,’’ I answered 
patiently. 

“You can’t eat cotton,’’ George 
protested. 

‘‘Rubber and geraniums are pretty 
yucky, too!’’ I replied. ‘“Look, you 
can use land for all sorts of things. Of 
course, you can use it for growing 
food, but usually you can make more 
money growing other things — like 
coffee, flowers, shopping centres, 
war industries. ... .”’ 

‘‘Why grow flowers rather than 
food?’’ George asked. 

George seemed to be having trou- 
ble with fundamentals. 

‘Just think,’’ I said, ““if you could 
make $10,000 per hectare growing 
flowers and only $100 growing rice, 
which would you choose to grow?”’ 

‘Flowers, obviously. But I can’t 
eat flowers,’’ he added. 

‘Exactly. But you could take 
some of the $10,000 and go buy a 
hamburger for $2.95, couldn’t you?”’ 

‘*| suppose so.’ 

“‘Okay, back to the game; the 
computer asks you how you want to 
grab the land.’ 

““What options do I 
George asked. 

“Well, the computer can list them 
for you. You can buy the land, you 
can steal the land... .” 

‘Stealing is socially unaccepta- 
ble,’’ George protested. 

‘‘True, but it’s a cheap way to get 
it, and there are lots of ways of steal- 
ing it — like buying it for practically 
nothing. If you could convince the 
owner that it was a good sale for him. 


**Maybe,’’ I went on, ‘‘You could 
get a few signs painted saying, 
‘Claimed in the name of George, 
NCEA) Ya 

“Pm notaking.. .’ 

“Well you could be, for all they 
know, or we could make a deal with 
some big name — maybe an old, 
used movie star, or some underem- 
ployed monarch somewhere.” ' 

*‘So the computer game provides 
for this?”’ 

‘Of course, and more! It could of- 
fer an option in which you just 
moved in with an army and cleared 
the area.”’ 

‘‘That’d be pretty crude and ex- 


have?’’ 
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pensive,’’ George protested. 

““Well, you could use guerrillas, 
call them freedom fighters. Or how 
about offering foreign investment? 
That’s a common way to go when 
you want something pretty big.’’ 

‘‘’’m not with you,’’ George re- 
plied. 

‘*Look, Martin Frobisher and Sir 
Francis Drake, as well-known pirates 
of the day, were awfully good at 
grabbing things for themselves and 
their queen, but that was 400 years 
ago and that sort of thing is frowned 
upon now. A much better way to go 
is to offer ‘foreign investment’ in the 
land you want to grab. That makes 


Stock-markets 
serve the twin 


human drives of 
greed and fear! 


everybody happy — the local polli- 
ticians and the local people who think 
there is something in it for them! So 
all you have to do,’’ I summarized, 
‘‘is to offer the locals something that 
looks good, and then get on with the 
grab. We’ll build that into the game 
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as one of the options. 

‘‘How about,’’ George added, 
‘‘building the stock-market. into the 
game?”’ 

‘Right on!’’ I responded. **Stock- 
markets serve the twin human drives 
of greed and fear! Greed drives the 
market up, and fear drives it down. 
The market level at any time indi- 
cates the current balance between 
greed and fear. That’d be easy to pro- 
gramme into the game,”’ I added. 

‘*But what’s that got to do with 
land grabbing?’’ George asked. 

“‘If greed is dominant, the market 
is high, and prices are high for your 
flowers... .”’ 

| Couon, oe" 

‘‘Whatever! And you get filthy 
rich, and you want more land, so you 
work the same approach even harder 
— more foreign investment, more 
takeover, more everything! So that’s 


the way our game works,” I con- 
cluded. ‘‘Just assign costs to the land 
grabs, values to the products, and a 
system of random probabilities to the 
actual events, and we've got a super 
game. We could make a mint selling 
that kind of software!”’ 

‘“Hey, you forgot something!” 
George exclaimed. 

**Uh, what?’’ 

‘*You forgot to include something 
about the people.”’ 

‘*What people?’ I asked. 

‘*The people we displaced to grow 
the flowers, rubber, coffee or what- 
ever. And what about sugar?’’ 

*“‘Sugar’s the same as any other 
non-food agricultural product, just 
like cotton or wool,’’ I went on. — 
‘*Talking about wool, remember the 
sheep industry of Scotland at the time 
of the Clearances when all the land 
was taken over and the crofters 
kicked out? Can’t eat wool, but it 
made buckets of money for the new 
land owners.’ 

George had a funny look on his 
face. 

‘‘Now, in this game . . 
on. 

‘You can’t do it this way,” 
George shouted. ‘“‘It’s all wrong! 
Your silly game is leaving out the 
other side of the picture!” 

**How’s that?’’ 

‘“You’re dealing only with the 
winners and ignoring the losers!”’ 

‘*So? Who cares about losers? 
There’s millions of them, all over the 
place, so what else is new?”’ 

‘‘Look, your game is great for 
playing with the winners, those few 
people making all the money through 
land grabs and shady deals, but what 
happens to all the people displaced 
when you grabbed the land? Where 
are they in your game?’’ George de- 
manded. 

‘*Don’t worry. They got good jobs 
on the land to run the big machines 
for picking flowers and packaging 
them. Foreign investment always 
creates jobs,’’ I added. 

‘*Sure, but that’s only for a few of 
the locals who turned up as winners. 
How about the millions of others? 
Where are they?’’ he asked. 

‘Well, where does any farmer go 
when he gets kicked off the farm?” | 


.’ | went 
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asked. ‘‘Into the local city. . .”’ 
‘‘And what does he do there?’’ 
‘‘Anything at all,’’ [ answered de- 


fensively. 
‘Like nothing at all!’’ George ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘And that’s why such 


towns and cities fill up with refugees 
from their own countryside! Now 
they’re off the land, how are they 
supposed to feed themselves?”’ 

‘‘McDonald’s?’’ I asked. 

‘Great, and how are they to pay 
for their hamburgers, with no jobs, 
no housing, no nothing.’ 

‘‘No sweat! That’s all outside my 
game. You see, you ve got to set lim- 
Bes puihal i sat 

‘Sure, that’s what everyone says. 
It’s outside the game! The game is to 
make money — money for the few 
winners!’’ George was _ flushed. 
‘Your silly game focuses on the few 
and ignores everyone else!”’ 

“It's still fun, though,’’ I pro- 
tested. "You cam ann. 

‘It’s not fun to starve!’’ George 
insisted. ‘‘All those displaced people 

. It’s not widely accepted, but 
people starve in this world not be- 
cause there is no food, but because 
there’s no money!”’ 

‘Oh, come on now!”’ 


George went on, ‘‘In the last 
Ethiopian famine, a good deal of lo- 
cal produce was being exported from 
Ethiopia at the same time that inter- 
national food aid was coming in. 
Thus, local food was being exported 


for sale, like for money, and the local 


starving people were surviving to 
whatever extent they could on free 


food from abroad. 
‘The whole thing is backwards!’ 


George continued. ‘‘What you 
should do with your game is to turn it 
upside down and follow the poor 
people; focus on poverty rather than 
wealth! You could develop a whole 
series of games: for historians you 
could market games on the Clear- 


ances and the Irish Potato famines; > 


for contemporaries, you could do 
games on Nicaragua, Latin America, 
Southern Africa, the Philippines and 
Haiti.”’ 

‘‘But there’s no fun. . . 

‘‘In dealing with the poor, the dis- 
advantaged, the starving . . . That’s 
what the whole industrialized econ- 
omy says,’ George concluded. 

Jesus said, “‘Whenever you re- 
fused to help one of these least im- 
portant ones, you refused to help 
me.’ a 


Lh 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 


Things must really be rough — | just called Dial-A-Prayer and 
somebody swore at me! 
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Nicaragua: Revolution in_ the 
Family 
by Shirley Christian — Random House 


— 337 pages. $28.75 


Shirley Christian won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1981 for her reporting on 
Central America. Her book on Nica- 
ragua now provides a largely eyewit- 
ness account of events there since 
July, 1979, and before; the result is 
to set the record straight on most of 
the major issues. 

She describes a troubled political 
history, including a war fought with 
real bullets between adherents of Ni- 
caragua’s Conservative and Liberal 
parties. Augusto Sandino, a Liberal 
general, rejected a cease-fire accept- 
able to virtually everyone else and 
went into the mountains with some 
troops in 1927. He then became es- 
sentially a bandit but as well a fa- 
vourite of circles in New York, Mex- 
ico and Europe until he demobilized 
his remaining troops in 1933. After 
he was murdered by the National 
Guard a year later, which was by 
then under the control of Anastasio 
Somoza Garcia, he was again the 
stuff of legends. 

Between 1936, when Somoza I 
was elected president on the Nation- 
alist Liberal Party ticket, and July, 
1979, Nicaragua belonged lock, 
stock and barrel to the Somoza fami- 
ly and a group of cronies. Their even- 
tual nemesis, the Sandinista National 
Front, which was founded by three 
young leftists in 1961, in reality pre- 
sented only a minor threat until short- 
ly before its triumph. The real oppo- 
sition was led by the newspaper La 
Prenza of the Chamorro family, the 
private industry council (COSIP) 
which broke with the Somozas in 
1974, and the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops who in 1974 accused the Nation- 
al Guard of killing more than 200 
farmers as part of a campaign to wipe 
out the Sandinistas. At the opportune 
moment, however, the Sandinistas 
were able to recruit essentially mod- 
erate Nicaraguans influenced by 
these major national players into sup- 
porting a violent toppling of the re- 
gime. 

A series of events in the jate 1970s 


BooKS 


opened the door. One was the heart 
attack in 1977 of Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle who had succeeded his fa- 
ther as President after his assassina- 
tion in 1956. Another was the grow- 
ing perception in Nicaragua, after the 
election of Jimmy Carter in 1976, 
that the new US President wanted 
Somoza II out. The brutal murder of 
Pedro Chamorro in 1978 — most 
probably not on the orders of the 
weakened Somoza who knew the 
killing would do him more harm than 
good — evoked a huge outpouring of 
anti-Somoza rage and united opposi- 
tion forces across Nicaragua. Tragi- 
cally, argues Christian, an egregious- 
ly ill-timed letter from Jimmy Carter 
to Somoza in mid-1978 convinced 
the dictator that the American Presi- 
dent wanted him to stay in office 
even as the momentum for change in 
Nicaragua was being seized by the 
violent wing of the opposition. 


Carter was fully aware during late 
1978 that the Somoza regime was 
collapsing and that, in Christian’s 
words, *‘if something were not done 
to get Samoza out of the way in order 
to bring in the moderate opposition, 
the crumbling would create a vacuum 
in which the radicals would take con- 
trol. Carter understood (US career 
diplomat William) Bowdler’s point, 
but he also understood that it meant 
the US would be telling another 
country what kind of government it 
ought to have, and that he would be 
telling another sitting President that 
he had to leave.’’ When nothing was 
done to help the democrats, the Sand- 
inistas’ eventual victory was inevi- 
table once they managed to obtain 
sufficient arms from the governments 
of Cuba, Venezuela, Panama and 
Costa Rica. . 

Few observers now query whether 
the Sandinisias are Marxists. This 
book offers evidence for the view 
that rather than being pushed in that 
direction by the US, their leadership 
intended to establish a Marxist-Le- 
ninist system from the hour they 
marched into Managua. ‘‘Their 
goal,’’ she concludes, ‘* was to assure 
themselves the means to control near- 
ly every aspect of Nicaraguan life, 


(SS) 


from beans and rice to religion.”’ The 
leadership initially formed an ‘‘alli- 
ance of convenience’? with non- 
Marxist opponents of Somoza, but 
this was designed to buy time and 
avoid US intervention. 

The Sandinista approach to clec- 
tions, religion, the Moskito Indians 
and workers illustrate their goals. 

In late 1980, their National Direc- 
torate announced that there would be 
no elections until 1985. Humberto 
Ortega. brother of Daniel Ortega. 
then went on: “‘Keep in mind that 
(ours) are elections to advance revo- 
lutionary power, not to raffle off 
power, because the people (already) 
have power through their vanguard, 
the Sandinista Front of National Lib- 
eration and its National Directorate.”’ 
In the intervening years, much was 
done to make life difficult if not im- 
possible for opposition parties, in- 
cluding decrees prohibiting the nam- 
ing of candidates for public office 
prior to 1984 and forbidding the me- 
dia from unapproved reporting on 
such things as shortages or price rises 
in basic food items, shootings involv- 
ing opponents of the regime, strikes, 
property takeovers, and ‘‘political 
proselytizing’’; and the conviction 
and imprisonment of civilians for al- 
legedly plotting against the govern- 
ment. Daniel Ortega was elected 
President on November 4, 1984, with 
67 per cent of the votes cast and 
about three-quarters of the eligible 
voters voting. Nearly haif the eligible 
voters denied their support to him 
through either voting for another par- 
iy. absiaining or defacing ballots. 
The regime, however, controlied the 
election machinery. the media (al- 
though censorship was cased during 
the campaign) and. as the author 
notes, “‘the food that went on 
iable in Nicaragua for every meal.” 
Arturo Cruz, who led a strong oppo- | 
sition coalition, drew enthusiastic 
crowds, the Sandinistas sent mobs. to 
attack all of their rallics. Eveniually, 
Cruz withdrew after an aticmpit to ne- 
gotiate fair election conditions 
proved unsuccessful. 
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tion was more subtle. The Roman 
Catholic leadership, initially a key 
player in overthrowing Somoza, 
quickly came to realize that the Sand- 
inista religious messages were mere- 
ly new ways to an old end: the de- 
struction of Christianity or its subju- 
gation to Marxism. Once in power, 
the Sandinistas created, says the au- 
thor. *‘a form of the Popular Church 
in Nicaragua, or more precisely a 
pro-government branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church.”’ A secret Sandi- 
nista document said, for example, 
about Christmas: **To confront a tra- 
dition of more than 1,979 years in a 
direct manner, in these moments, 
less than five months after the tri- 
umph. would carry us into political 
contlicts and we would lose influence 
among our people” and concluded 
that since the Soviet government had 
not “‘totally eradicated’’ the 
Christmas tradition in 62 years it 
would be foolish to attempt such a 
thing so soon in Nicaragua. She also 
points out that the Valdivieso Centre 
in Managua, most of whose publica- 
tions consist of writing on liberation 
theology. the memoirs of Sandinista 
guerrillas, and the works of Marx, 
Lenin and Engels, received funding 
during several years, including 
$50.000 in 1983 alone, from the 
World Council of Churches. The 
treatment of Pope John Paul II while 
in Managua in 1983 is discussed, 
along with how and what she deter- 
mined about the degree of popular 
support for the traditional and Popu- 
lar Churches. 

The author documents the treat- 
ment of Moskito Indians, who lived 
in relative peace in the Atlantic Coast 
region during the pre-Sandinista era. 
The arrival of a 1000 Cuban teachers 
during 1980 to replace, in some 
cases, Protestant and Catholic ones, 
erupted in a three-day demonstration 
against their partisanship and anti-re- 
ligion zeal. The arrival of an esti- 
mated 7,000 Sandinista troops in ear- 
ly 1981, the killing of Moskitos in a 
church and elsewhere by these 
troops. and the forced relocation of 
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about 8.500 Indians only aggravated 
the situation. The author estimates 
that by 1984 more than 25,000 na- 
tives were in exile with at least an- 
other 20,000 being forcibly resettled 
in camps within Nicaragua. 

It is clear to Christian that it was 
the economic and political establish- 
ment. not farmers and workers, who 
made it possible for the Sandinistas 
to seize power in 1979. The new re- 
gime has since confiscated more than 
a third of all farmland on various pre- 
tences. including criticism of the 
government by owners. They also 
made it clear that they would have 
liked to have taken all of the land, but 
for their 1979 commitment to retain 
private ownership and from fear that 
output would suffer from even great- 
er state control. Organized workers 
found that the Sandinistas forbade 
both strikes and wage increases for 
the most part. Members of non-Sand- 
inista unions were harassed in va- 
rious ways: taxi drivers were denied 
licences, local leaders were frequent- 
ly jailed, and mobs of Sandinista mil- 
itants were periodically turned loose 
on their headquarters and homes of 
their leaders. The Nicaragua Work- 
ers’ Federation complained in late 
1982 that the regime was *‘gradually 
and systematically eliminating the 
rights and liberties of the workers and 
the people 22% 

What are some conclusions to be 
drawn from this book? We might all, 
for one thing, be more cautious about 
the objectivity of media reports origi- 
nating in Nicaragua. Second, it 
strikes this reviewer at least that fu- 
ture Canadian aid to Nicaragua 
should be directed primarily to peo- 
ple. groups and institutions now un- 
der siege. Third, in the interest of 
avoiding another Nicaragua, it seems 
important that all democratic govern- 
ments in positions to influence events 
in the Third World make every effort 
to encourage democratic devel- 
opment and pluralism where invited 
to do so. Fourth, outsiders should in 
future not presume to comment on 
events in Nicaragua unless they have 
first read Shirley Christian’s book. 

David Kilgour 


David Kilgour is the MP for Edmonton Strath- 
cona in Alberta. 
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The Sacred & The Psychic: 
Parapsychology & Christian 
Theology 


by John J. Heaney, Paulist Press, New 


York, 1984. $13.75 


The area dealt with by parapsycho- 
logy has to do with what is usually 
called *‘Psychic Phenomena,’’ such 
things as: telepathy, clairvoyance, 
psychokinesis, poltergeist activity, 
paranormal healing, precognition, 
retrocognition, out of the body expe- 
riences, and contact with those who 
have died. 

Many Christians would not touch 
this area with a ten-foot pole, be- 
cause they equate it with the occult. 
Professor Heaney points out that 
while parapsychology has to do with 
things often associated with the oc- 
cult (meaning hidden or mysterious) 
it is really an attempt to find out 
through scientific means, the mean- 
ing of things that are beyond our nor- 
mal understanding. 

Most books on the subject of the 
paranormal fall into three groups, 
which deal only partly with the area: 
1. The breathless admirers of every- 
thing that hints of being outside our 
normal categories of explanation. 

2. Books by Christian authors which 
warn people to stay away from the 
whole subject, warning of its unhelp- 
ful, and possibly even dangerous or 
demonic nature. 

3. Works by scientific investigators 
which deal with experiments in the 
psychic realm, with various conclu- 


_sions as to its authenticity. 


Professor Heaney writes princi- 
pally as a theologian, concerned with 
the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. But he also has a 
deep understanding of parapsycholo- 
gy. modern philosophy and theology, 
new movements in the world of sci- 
ence, and the emerging new field of 
consciousness research. His blend of 
scholarship is rich, and he writes ina 
way that is both’scholarly and enter- 
taining. The thoughts and data he 
deals with are challenging and deep, 
but his language is non-technical and 
easy to follow for the layman, yet 
will pose a challenge for the theolo- 
gian! 

Throughout the book there is a 
profound respect for the mystery and 


grandeur of God, who has given us a 


rich and marvellous universe in 
which to dwell. I think this is what 
frees him to have such openness of 
mind towards an area that many sim- 
ply scoff at, or fear to touch. 

Another thing that makes the work 
unique, is Heaney’s examination of 
biblical material, including the works 
of Jesus, in light of parapsychologi- 
cal data. Liberal theology explained 
as primitive thinking, if not supersti- 
tion, such things as Jesus walking on 
the water, some if not all of the mira- 
cles, and the feeding of the multi- 
tudes. His first-class scholarship rec- 
ognizes the place of form criticism 
and biblical interpretation, but not at 
the cost of reducing the biblical data 
into a shrunken head! In light of cur- 
rent data, theologians might be more 
cautious abut what seems to be ‘im- 
possible,’ or beyond ‘common 
sense.’ 

This book should be of interest to 
many kinds of people: the sceptic 
may be challenged to rethink; the 
theologian will find some connec- 
tions between fields once thought to 
be far apart; the psychic junkie will 
find that our religious history has a 
few challenges of its own; genuine 
seekers of all stripes will find a vision 
of God as the marvellous, mysterious 
one, who yet reaches out to strug- 
gling people with a compassionate 
hand. 

Most appreciative of all will be 
those people who have beheld some- 
thing of the vision of this universe as 
a wonderful, vibrant place, in which 
the grandeur of the Creator is still un- 
folding, often in ways that we under- 
stand but dimly. 


Al Farthing 


Mr. Farthing is the minister of Penetangui- 
shene pastoral charge in Ontario. 


The Different Drum 
by M. Scott Peck, Simon & Schuster, 
New York, 1987. 

Here is another book by the popu- 
lar lecturer, psychiatrist Scott Peck. 
His theme for this offering is stated 
boldly and frankly in the first line of 
his introduction: “‘In and through 
community lies the salvation of the 
world.’’ 

In part one of his book he explains 
what he means by true community, 
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sharing three of his own experiences 
which for him are examples of true 
community. 

From these experiences he devel- 
ops what he considers to be the char- 
acteristics of true community. These 
are: inclusivity, commitment and 
consensus. 

Peck believes that the road to true 
community moves through four 
stages: pseudocommunity, the stage 
in which people are extremely pleas- 
ant to one another and avoid conflict; 
chaos, the period of ‘‘well-inten- 
tioned but misguided attempts to heal 
and convert’’; emptiness, a kind of 
death experience to ourself and one’s 
own ideas; true community, an expe- 
rience Peck describes as being like 
‘‘falling in love.”’ 

These four stages parallel the four 
stages of individual spiritual growth 
which he describes as, pretense, law, 


skepticism and mysticism. 

The great danger for both the indi- 
vidual and the group is that they will 
get stuck in one of the preliminary 
stages to true community. It is Peck’s 
thesis that this is precisely the condi- 
tion of both the American govern- 
ment and the Christian Church in 
America. In the last section of the 
book he offers suggestions as to how 
government and Church might break 
through to true community, which he 
sees as the answer to what ails the 
world both collectively and individu- 
ally. The major enemy facing the hu- 
man race, he believes, is the arms 
race. A major part of the book is 
given over to applying the principles 
of community to this problem. Those 
who are a part of the Cursillo 
Movement will be pleased that he 
points to that movement as one of the 
signs of hope in the church. 

I found his discussion of the four 
stages both enlightening and reassur- 
ing. We all can see ourselves and our 
congregations somewhere in this pro- 
cess. We all thirst for and desire 
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community, for ourselves and our 
congregations. This book is partic- 
ularly helpful and encouraging here. 
Worth noting is his inclusion of 
doubt and scepticism in the journey 
to true community — indeed at the 


stage immediately before entering it. 


— perhaps thereby echoing Jesus’ 
words ‘about publicans and sinners as 
persons ‘who are not far from the 
Kingdom of God and would enter it 
before the outwardly religious — in 
Peck’s terms, those still in stage one. 

Some may wish to take issue with 
some of his theological statements 
such as, “‘. . . salvation is the effect 
of both grace and good works. . .,’’ 
or, ‘*. . . the most important day of 
the church year . . . (is) not Easter, 
not Christmas, but Maundy Thurs- 
day.’’ But Peck does not claim to be 
a professional theologian, and, what 
some may consider as theological in- 
discretions are far outweighed by his 
admirable attempt to integrate psy- 
chiatric insight and faith, an effort 
not frequently attempted in our gen- 
eration. 

The power of this book lies in the 
author’s ability to move us with real 
life stories, and to display in his writ- 
ing the commitment and vulnerability 
that are essential characteristics of 
true community. He gives us hope 
that even we can do something about 
the great issues of life that often seem 
so overpowering. Although Peck fre- 
quently paints a grim picture of the 
lack of true community in our world, 
of an American government bogged 
down in obsolete traditions and prac- 
tices, and a world faced with immi- 
nent nuclear destruction, it is essen- 
tially an optimistic book, based on 
his message that ‘‘. . . the capacity 
for transformation ... is the most 
essential characteristic of human na- 
ture.”’ 

It is easy to see why Scott Peck is 
fast becoming such an influential and 
popular mentor of the present genera- 
tion. We can give thanks that he is 
such a thoughtful and creative Chris- 
tian. That such a person is heard and 
appreciated is much cause for hope. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 


Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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Christmas Grace 


by Charlene Daley 


We bow our heads today as a family, to thank you dear 
God for sending your precious Son into this world as a 
newborn baby. 

We give thanks for bringing us safely through 
another year. We thank you for the bountiful table 
spread before us and for the knowledge and good 

health that gives us independence to earn our keep. 
Bless all families gathered together today. Ease the 
pain of families with an empty chair; be with those in 
the hospitals, nursing homes, penitentiaries and those 
without a family. 

Help us in our plenitude not to be blind to the daily 
needs of others. 

Bless each new member in this family, from the new 

puppy to the wonderful son-in-law. 
God keep us ever mindful and aware of your 


presence and the sacrifice of your precious Son, Jesus 
Christ. 


Amen. 
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and one of God’s children. Is not the 

rose-bud as deserving of our respect 

and admiration as the rose in full 

bloom? Please God let us look past 
this day unto tomorrow. 

W. W. Belch, 

M.D., 

Peterborough, Ont. 


Hymnsinging 
While there is much in Hugh Mc- 
Kellar’s article (October — ‘The 


Humbler Creation’) I agree with, 
there is one thing to which I take ex- 
ception. Despite his arguments to the 
contrary, the editors of hymn-books 
invaribly pitch them too high. Not 
once have | ever heard of a hymn be- 
ing too low. Always, always. al- 
ways: they are too high. And most 
organists simply don’t have the train- 
ing to transpose them into a range 
more suitable for the congregation to 
sing. 

However. I do agree that even if 
hymns were pitched lower, very few 
would take the opportunity to sing 
them. For some unfathomable rea- 
son, people refuse to sing when they 
are in church. While some have a 
valid reason — health or age —most 
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do not. Every time a hymn is an- 
nounced, they find it in their hymn- 
books, rise and then rarely open their 
mouths except perhaps to mouth the 
words. But sing? Never. 

This is a mystery for me. I was 
drawn into the Presbyterian Church 
by the number of hymns, usually 
four, along with the Sanctus and the 
Doxology and the Amen too. What 
better way to worship God than 
through music? Yet, for whatever 
reason, scores of solid members nev- 
er utter a note. It’s almost as if they 
are scared to — somebody might 
hear. 

Once when I was worshipping in 
my mother’s church, she turned to 
my wife and I as we were entering 
the pew and said, “‘We don’t sing 
loudly here.” In other words, it’s not 
considered polite to worship the Sa- 
viour with enthusiasm and _ joy 
through the medium of music. I have 
even heard the story of the church 
where members were discouraged 
from singing because they would 
mess up the performance of the paid 
soloists. 

In this, | suspect Mr. McKellar is 
correct. Singing in church has noth- 
ing to do with pitch or even worship. 
It has to do with power; the power 
between the various individuals that 
make up a congregation. It is consid- 
ered ‘uncool’ to sing with joy lest 
one offend one’s neighbours in the 
pew. 

But I think the problem goes deep- 
er. Somewhere, far back in the past 
of the average church-goer. they 
were told they weren’t good singers, 
so therefore they have been inhibited 
ever since. Once the habit takes hold, 
it is almost impossible to shake — 
like quitting smoking. But it can be 
beaten. 

Christmas is perhaps the only time 
when the average member will joy- 
fully sing the time-celebrated carols 
with gusto and even enthusiasm. It is 
the only time that he cuts loose, 
opens his mouth and utters sounds 
which everyone can hear. Robertson 
Davies. perhaps Canada’s foremost 
writer, summed up the best reason 
for this: “*I think that Christmas is 
greatly valued because it is one of the 
very few occasions left to modern 
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man when he can give himself up to 
rejoicing and having a good time.’ 

If we could do this the rest of the 
year. we would have far better partic- 
ipation in the singing of our church 
hymns. 


Roderick B. Lamb. 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


Good Crieff 


It's no ‘wonder that Dr. Ervine 
(Pungent and Pertinent — October, 
1987) is having so much trouble with 
teachers being absent on Sunday and 
the cancelling of Sunday School. He 
is sending them to the wrong training 
centre. If he sent them to Crieff Hills 
Community he would find they 
would be back in their classes Sun- 
day morning refreshed and _ invig- 
orated. This mood would also be 
long lasting. All our teacher training 
programmes end Saturday afternoon 
or early evening. We realize the diffi- 
culty — that many congregations are 
short staffed in their Sunday Schools 
— and we plan our *‘Teacher Skills” 
and **Teacher Development Semi- 
nars’* accordingly. Many teachers at 
these events have requested that the 
time be extended over into Sunday, 
but they must come from Sunday 
Schools that have sufficient alternate 
teachers to allow for such a schedule. 
We look forward to the participation 
of Dr. Ervine’s staff and other con- 
gregations’ Sunday School teachers 
and superintendents at our future 
events like the **Christian Education 
— The Holistic Mode’? — February 
19-20. 1988 and ‘*Teachers’ Skills 
Workshop** — October Ist, 1988. 
As you will note, none of these dates. 
includes a Sunday. 

It he would like to attend helpful 
and pertinent conferences or personal 
retreats for pastoral ministers. we 
hold them during the weekdays as 
well. We have one for **Parents and 
Pastors of Teenagers,’’ led by Don 
Posterski, April 22-23, 1988. We 
will finish in time on Saturday so that 
he can get back to give his **dear old 
friend. the Rev. Elderberry’’ a Sun- 
day off. 


Bob Spencer. 

Director. 

Crieff Hills Community, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Don’t pass by on 
the other side 


The recent visit of Pope John Paul 
Il to the United States has stimulated 
thought and discussion about the atti- 
tude of all Christians toward homo- 
sexuality and, more particularly, to- 
ward people suffering from Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS). 

One example was an interview 
with an AIDS victim from San Fran- 
cisco. The subject was the Roman 
Catholic Church’s stand on homosex- 
uality and their attitude towards 
AIDS. He related how he had asked 
to see a priest when he was expecting 
to die within hours or days. A very 
old priest responded to a call to come 
out in the middle of the night, in a 
rainstorm, from a different district of 
San Francisco, even though he had 
never known him. 

After giving him the last rites he 
stayed with the patient until daylight. 
That patient has had a remission and 
is working with an organization help- 
ing homeless AIDS patients. Funds 
are available from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to provide some of this 
help. . 

Is this an extreme contradiction in 
the light of the Pope’s recent re-affir- 
mation of his stand on homosexual 
acts? There is also a great diversity of 
opinion between liberal and conser- 
vative members of the Protestant 
Church. 

While the debate is being resolved, 
what do believers do with suffering 
fellow men? We all have heard the 
theory that AIDS is God’s judgement 
on homosexuals, repugnant as it may 
be to most Christians. 

As believers we must feel God’s 
hand in the affairs of men and while 
we must not presume to attribute mo- 
tives to Almighty God, is it not possi- 
ble that it is we who are on trial? 

The choices are two, as I see it. 
We allow understandable fear to 
drive us to ruthless hostility toward 
AIDS victims, or, in spite of some 
risk to ourselves and our loved ones, 
we show the kind of compassion 
Christ taught. 

It could come down to that kind of 
decision for every individual in the 
civilized world, not just people who 
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are identified as church-associated 
Christians. 

Our attitude toward hemophiliacs, 
who may pose a risk in our schools, 
must be well thought out in the light 
of our Christian beliefs. Political de- 
cisions affecting the course of our so- 
ciety will no doubt be required of us 
in the months and years ahead. 

May we, like that ageing priest, 
who no doubt believes in the infalli- 
bility of his Pope, not pass by on the 
other side. 

Gladys McCaskell. 
Beaverton, Ont. 


Toronto area readers 
take note 


The Donwood Institute, an inter- 
nationally renowned public hospital 
for the treatment of chemical depen- 
dence, is in dire need of volunteers 
for its client recovery programme. 

In particular, the Donwood needs 
clincal assistants, who will offer tele- 
phone support and peer group activ- 
ity, befriending the client during the 
two-year aftercare which follows the 
initial four-week concentrated clini- 
cal period. This support programme, 
known as Phase 3, is dependent on 
volunteers. 

The assistant takes a genuine inter- 
est in the client’s recovery, and regu- 
larly writes or phones him, all the 
while acting as a liaison, keeping the 
Donwood aware on a weekly basis of 
the client’s progress or needs. 

Expertise in the field of addiction 
is not necessary, but it is essential 
that volunteers be warm, patient and 
mature, with good listening skills. 
After introductory training, a com- 
mitment of 2-10 hours a week is re- 
quired for at least two years. On- 
going skill development opportuni- 
ties are provided to enhance this sup- 
portive role. 

The rewards from working as a 
Donwood volunteer are numerous. 
By sharing in the recovery process, 
most volunteers say they learn a lot 
about others, and, like the clients, 
they experience an intense personal 
growth. 


If you are interested in this most 
challenging and rewarding position, 
please contact the undersigned at 
(416) 425-3930. 

Jim Milligan, 
Toronto, Ont. 


An invitation toa 
‘Home-coming’ 

Creich Parish Church, Scotland, 
celebrates the 75th birthday of its 
opening on [3th August, 1988, and 
the Kirk Session propose to hold a 
week of functions — Coffee Morn- 
ings, Flower Festival, Special Serv- 
ices, and any other means of bringing 
people together in God’s name. 

Canadian servicemen served in 
this area, and quite a number of Scots 
lassies went to Canada as war brides. 
I am sure many of them will remem- 
ber, with affection, the late Rev. Ian 
and Mrs. Martin who extended hos- 
pitality to all. It may be that some of 
these exiles, their husbands and their 
families, are considering a ‘home- 
coming.’ We would be most happy to 
welcome them — in fact to welcome 
all Canadians at that time. 

Our church is a particularly beauti- 
ful one, as country churches go in 
this part of Scotland. A_ large, 
stained-glass window, in memory of 
our benefactor, the late Andrew Car- 
negie, takes pride of place, together 
with several other smaller stained- 
glass windows, and beautifully exe- 
cuted pulpit panels. These are all me- 
morial windows; the last two to be in- 
stalled were in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin. 

Christian greetings and blessings 
to all your readers from this parish. 

(Mrs.) Ellen Mackay, 
Sessison Clerk, 

Creich Parish, 
Lintrose Cottage, 
ARDGAY, Sutherland, 
Scotland, 1V24 3DH 


Kennedy doesn’t speak 
for the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) 


I hope that your readers know that 
the Presbyterian Church in America 
is not the Presbyterian Church 
(USA). The news article quoting 
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televangelist James Kennedy makes 
it sound as if he is representing Pres- 
byterians in general as over against 
Methodists and Roman Catholics. 
The Presbyterian Church in America 
is a splinter church from the Pres- 
byterian Church (US) which, one 
hundred years after the war between 
the states, has united with the United 
Presbyterian Church (USA) to form 
the Presbyterian Church (USA). 

While there are many mainline 
Presbyterians who are also comfort- 
able with a nuclear shield against the 
terrors of world communism, which 
the Rev. Kennedy espouses, there are 
others of us who believe that the 
greatest danger we face is material- 
sim within our own nation. The love 
of money and power has seduced 
several of our major televangelists, 
though I have no reasons to believe 
that this is true of Mr. Kennedy, who 
is also a televangelist. My guess is 
that the Canadian media may have 
made your readers aware of the PTL 
scandal and the excesses of the Oral 
Roberts empire. 

The abuse of political power, 
whether communist or democratic, is 
not that much more to be feared than 
the _politico-religious _ fanaticism 
which led to the mass suicide of hun- 
dreds of followers of James Jones a 
few years ago. From the grip of 
mammon and pride may we be deliv- 
ered. 

(Rev.) B. David Hostetter, 

Endicott, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Ed. Most of our readers are aware of 

the distinction, but thanks for elab- 
orating on the news item. 


MacDonald replies to 
Patterson 


I do not want to start an ongoing 
conversation but would like to make 
one response to J. M. Patterson and 
be more specific. 

The Pope proscribes liberation the- 
ology as being un-Christian. Al- 
though Jesus lived in a period of 
cruel suppression as represented by 
Herod and the Roman occupation, 
not to mention the Sanhedrin, our 
Lord taught in the gospels, ‘‘If any- 
one in authority makes you go one 


mile, go with him two,’’ and, pay 


Caesar what is due Caesar, etc. In the 
Epistles from Rom. 13:1!-6 through to 
| Peter 2:18-21, we find many paral- 
lel teachings that instruct the Chris- 
tian to obey even an unjust ruler. 
There are many millions more people 
oppressed by starvation, disease, 
poverty, and ignorance, than by un- 
just laws. The parable of the good 
Samaritan directs the Church to min- 
ister to these victims of society as 
their prime mission. 

Consider 2 Timothy 2:4, ‘‘a sol- 
dier on active duty will not let him- 
self be involved in civilian affairs.”’ 
The soldier referred to specifically 
was the Christian missionary. 

The tribunal at Nuremberg wasn’t 
totally or necessarily Christian or 
governed by Christian principles. 
Neither was Daniel a Christian, yet 
we would stand with him because 
Christians accept the First Com- 
mandment. Indeed, if the law in 
question required breaking the Com- 
mandments, I would not have written 
the original letter. 

I am reminded of the delightful 
poem, The Grey Squirrel by Humbert 
Wolfe — 

“The keeper on the other hand 
who shot him, was a Christian and 
loves his enemies, which shows 
the squirrel was not one of those.’ 
Has the command, “‘Love your ene- 
mies,’’ been repealed? 
y | really appreciated Mr. Patter- 
son’s statement, “‘the tribunals re- 
ferred these pitiable humans to a 
higher authority whose just law 
stands in judgment over all human 
laws and authorities.’” This is the 
best euphemism for capital punish- 
ment that I have read; at least we 
agree on this. 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. Appreciated your editorial on 
Sunday Schools, particularly your 
reference to ‘‘those valiant souls who 
struggle on teaching,’’ a very timely 
topic. 


“An act of wonder 
and obedience” 


For many months now I have been 
intending to go public on a matter 
near to my heart and to tell those in- 


volved how I feel about it. 

For 20 years | have had Multiple 
Sclerosis; symptoms came and went, 
as is usual, but by the time we joined 
St. Andrew’s I was using a cane. Ina 
few years I progressed to a walker, 
and now a wheelchair. My friends at 
church have seen this progression 
and because of me (even tho’ they 
say it is not just for me) have in- 
stalled a stair glide and two ramps — 
one outside and one downstairs. To 
me. those were real acts of love and I 
appreciate them so much. Many 
times people have to give up the 
place they love because it 1s inacces- 
sible. 

But that was not to be the end! For 
over 30 years I have believed in 
‘‘praying one for another’? and that 
‘the prayer of faith will heal the 
sick,’ so in March I asked the elders 
to pray for me. After some teaching 
by our chief elder and minister the 
people set a date and came. This was 
a supreme act of obedience as it was 
a new experience for all of us. | was 
given a chance for repentance; we 
held hands in a circle; and each 
prayed. What a holy time! 

I didn’t get up and trip the light 
fantastic then, or now, but there is a 
feeling for my “*body of believers”’ 
that I never had before. 

I know a work has been done in 
my brothers and sisters that cannot be 
duplicated, an act of wonder and obe- 
dience. And I know also that I'll nev- 
er be the same, even if my body ap- 
pears to be, and that my attitude to- 
wards my illness will never be the 
same. 

Joan Murdoch, 
St. Andrew’ s Church, 
Stirling, Ont. 


A collector’s request 


I am_ seeking church  news- 
letters/bulletins from all the various 
branches of the Presbyterian family. 
PCC pastors and congregations who 
distribute their publications on a reg- 
ular basis are requested to add my 
name to their mailing lists. The ad- 
dress is P.O. Box 1283, Mooresville. 
North Carolina 28115-1283, USA. 

Tom Patterson, 
Mooresville, N.C. 
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Pictured (from left) are members of the Guyana Support Group: V. Debedeen, R. 


Sahadeo, S. Jailall, Conrad Dutchin, and the Rev. Michael Farris, associate minister at St. 


Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 


Guyana Support Group a success 


During the early 1980s when the 
political situation in Guyana was de- 
teriorating rapidly, many residents 
left the country for the safety of 
neighbouring Surinaam, Venezuela, 
the Caribbean, the United States and 
Canada. East Indians in Guyana were 
particularly affected, with most of 
the violent attacks directed against 
them. 

The arrival in Canada of large 
numbers of immigrants alerted Mr. 
Conrad Dutchin to the need for a spe- 
cial support group. Mr. Dutchin, 
who this year was appointed Co-ordi- 
nator of Refugees and Undocu- 
mented Immigrants for the Board of 
World Mission, first sought the ad- 
vice of a few prominent Guyanese 
citizens living in Toronto, along with 
that of Canadian lawyers, and in par- 
ticular Barbara Jackman (for whom 
he worked). In 1984 he approached 
the minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
King Street, Toronto, for permission 
to hold meetings there. That request 
granted, the Guyana Support Group 
held monthly meetings at the church 
until all its members were granted 
landed immigrant status. 

The high point of this link with St. 
Andrew’s was a celebration held in 
October, 1985 to mark the 100th an- 
niversary of mission work in Guya- 
na. Guest speaker was the Rev. 
Zander Dunn of North Bay, Ontario, 


who was born in Guyana, of mission- 
ary parents. 

Mr. Dutchin says he is happy to re- 
port that all the members of the group 
are fully employed, some owning 
their own homes. Families have been 
reunited and they are all making a 
meaningful contribution to the reli- 
gious, cultural and economic life of 
the country. 

He also wishes to extend sincere 
appreciation for the Christian co-op- 
eration and assistance given by the 
ministers, session and congregation 
of St. Andrew’s, and for the contri- 
butions made by the Board of World 
Mission and Mr. Dunn. 


VST to expand library, 
archives 


When Vancouver School of Theol- 
ogy was founded in 1971 by the 
merger of Union College and Angli- 
can Theological College, the libraries 
of the colleges were consolidated into 
one building. Since then, the library 
and archive space has not increased, 
despite a continual growth in the 
number of books and periodicals, a 
diversity. of services and reference re- 
sources, and an increasing need for 
audio-visual space and equipment. 

An intensive study conducted by 
the Board of Governors, assisted by 
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professional consultants, produced a 
plan for expansion and renovation of 
both the library and the archives to 
double the current space. This propo- 
sal became phase one of a master 
plan to strengthen the school for the 
years ahead. 

The cost of the Library Expansion 
Project is estimated at $2.65 million. 
Of this. a minimum of $1.65 million 
is being sought through the Library 
Capital Campaign in progress. Two- 
thirds of the money is expected to 
come from individual major gifts and 
from foundations. The remainder 
will come from members of churches 
in the three denominations affiliated 
with VST — Anglican, Presbyterian 
and United — and from the ‘‘VST 
family*’ — the Board of Governors, 
faculty and staff, graduates, and 
members of the VST Auxiliary. It is 
hoped the result will be a high qual- 
ity. fully accessible facility that will 
benefit students, clergy and congre- 
gations. 


WMS (ED) changes name 

The Woman's Missionary Society 
(Eastern Division) has formally 
changed its name to the Atlantic Mis- 
sion Society, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. After receiving 
permission for a change from the 
113th General Assembly, the organi- 
zation made it official at their 111th 
Annual Meeting, held in Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S., September 
23-25, 1987. 


World Vision names 
Presbyterian 
“Minister at Large” 


World Vision Canada has an- 
nounced that Kenneth G. McMillan, 
who for the past four years has been 
that organization’s Director of 
Church Relations, has been promoted 
to “*Minister at Large.”” 

In his new role Dr. McMillan will 
be available to congregations of all 
denominations for mission week- 
ends, stewardship and evangelism 
services, and Christian outreach. He 
is well known to Presbyterians as the 


F 
{ 


Moderator of the 105th General As- 
sembly (1979). 

He can be contacted at World Vi- 
sion Canada, 6630 Turner Valley 
Road. Mississauga, Ontario LSN 2S4 
(416-821-3030). 


1987 CGIT Christmas 
Vesper Service 

During December Canadian Girls 
in Training groups in churches across 
Canada will present **‘Do You Hear 
What I Hear?’’, the 48th annual 
Christmas Vesper Service of the Na- 
tional CGIT Association. Drama, 
music, scripture and candlelighting 
highlight the theme as the service 
portrays and ponders the familiar 


‘sights, sounds and attitudes of the 


Christmas season. 

Vesper Service offerings are the 
major source of income for the Na- 
tional CGIT Association in its work 
with girls 12-17 in Baptist, Presbyte- 
rian and United Churches. 


Ecumenical coalition 
on Native rights ends 


(EPS) — Project North, an ecu- 
menical coalition supporting — the 
rights of Canada’s Native people. is 
going out of business at the end of 
this year. A report in the United 
Church Observer cited internal staff 
problems and differences among the 
church partners over the project's 
work as factors. In operation for 12 
years, the coalition included rep- 
resentatives from the Anglican, Pres- 
byterian. Roman Catholic and United 
churches. as well as other denomina- 
tions. 


Canadian church 
delegation visits 
Middle East 

Representatives of an 1 l-member 
Canadian church delegation to six 
countries in the Middle East, includ- 
ing Lebanon and two occupied terri- 
tories. reported on their trip during, a 
news conference held at the Canadian 
Council of Churches office in Toron- 
Os, = 

The purpose of the trip was to give 


the Canadian churches a better under- 
standing of the complexities of the 
Middle East. The itinerary included a 
meeting with Lebanon's President 
Amin Gemayel, and with Israeli au- 
thorities. and Palestinian leaders. in 
Gaza. Amman and the West Bank. 
The group also visited the Canadian 
contingent of the UN peace-keeping 
forces in Cyprus. 

Representing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada on the delegation 
was Mrs. Grace Jess of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ontario. 


Redeemer College 
granted AUCC 
membership 

At a membership meeting in Cal- 
gary. October 8. the presidents of ap- 
proximately 80 Canadian universities 
and colleges voted unanimously to 
accept Redeemer College as a full 
member of the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC). 

Redeemer College. an independent 
Christian college in Ancaster, Onta- 
rio. has been a provisional member 
of the AUCC since 1985. It was 
granted full membership on_ the 
strong recommendation of an AUCC 
Visiting Committee. Committee 
member Dr. William Saywell, Presi- 
dent of Simon Fraser University, said 
that though the College is small, the 
quality of all the disciplines is excel- 
lent. “"Many of us would be envious 
of the facilities.”* he told the AUCC 
delegates. 

**AUCC membership means that 
the College is recognized by tts peers 
as an equal with all university level 
institutions,’ says Justin Cooper, 
Vice-president Academic at Re- 
deemer. “*We may now exercise all 
rights and privileges of a member in- 
stitution.”” For example, the College 
now meets qualifications to apply for 
Ontario teachers’ certification. 


US churches hold 
discussion on literacy 


(EPS) — About 15 US denomina- 
tions were represented at a confer- 
ence on ‘‘the church’s involvement 
in North American literacy’’ spon- 


sored by the (US) National Council 
of Churches in September at Racine, 
Wisconsin. Among the emphases 
which surfaced at the meeting were 
an activist stance linking literacy and 
social change, combining literacy 
and evangelism, and individual tutor- 
ing approaches. 


The worker is worthy 

(The Banner. The Church Herald) 
— The Christian Reformed Church 
was number one in the United States 
in 1986 — when it came to paying 
ministers. Of the 26 denominations 
reporting average clergy salaries (in- 
cluding parsonage and housing al- 
lowance) to the Church Pensions 
Conference. the CRC topped the list 
at $31,119. Next came the Reformed 
Church in America at $30,587. the 
Lutheran Church in America at 
$28.314, and the Episcopal Church 
at $28.247 (all figures in US funds). 


Slain in the Spirit 

(The Banner, RNS) — A case of 
being *‘slain in the Spirit’” at a Flor- 
ida healing service caused a physical 
death, according to a lawsuit against 
faith healer and evangelist Benny 
Hinn of Orlando. The late Ella Pep- 
pard of Oklahoma City died after a 
person who had been touched on the 
forehead by Hinn was “‘slain in the 
Spirit’* and fell to the ground, knock- 
ing the 85-year-old woman to the 
ground. The fall fractured Peppard’s 
hip, but Hinn failed to call an ambu- 
lance. alleged her family. They 
maintain that the injury led to her 
death. but Hinn denied the charge, 
saying Peppard refused medical at- 
tention. 


US Presbyterians 
show little interest 
in sanctuary movement 


(RES NE) — Only 24 of some 
11,000 US Presbyterian churches 
who were asked about the sanctuary 
issue responded that they had become 
‘sanctuary churches.’’ Just 1,889 
churches replied to the survey, and 
80 per cent of these said that they had 
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Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs NORVAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
a Or SU B16 - NORVAL, ONTARIO 

of Onillia, ont eee: ag week ) Will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 

California — May throughout 1988. Special weekend June 4 

Switzerland — August ’88 and 5. Guest speakers will be former min- 

Arrangements by Horizon Holidays, isters. Special music. Former members and 


160 John Street: Toronto MEVONS . friends are invited to attend these and other 
i f special events. Further information available 


from the church, Box 58, Norval, Ontario 
LOP 1KO. 


News 
continued from previous page 


either rejected the idea or had no 
plans to consider it. 

The sanctuary movement has be- 
gun in North American churches in 
order to assist South Americans they 
believe to be fleeing repressive politi- 
cal regimes. These churches believe 
the US government has been unfair in 
its determination of political refu- 
gees, especially in the cases of 
dictatorships that are friendly to the 
US. By harboring such refugees, the 
churches are engaging in a form of 
civil disobedience. Apparently, Pres- 
byterians in the US are largely un- 
convinced of the necessity of the 
movement. 


DISNEY/EPCOT — ORLANDO 
Deluxe, furnished, a/c, townhouse condo. | 
bedroom. |'% bath, quiet area. Available by 
week, month or season. Write MCEWENS, 


1241-4 McCRANEY ST. E., OAKVILLE, 
ONT. L6H 3A3 or call: (416) 844-8648. 


Going somewhere? 


Take a copy of 
JUBILEE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH The Presbyterian Record 
STAYNER, ONTARIO 4 
100th Anniversary Weekend. January 15, with you. 
16, 17, 1988. Former members and friends 
welcome. 


‘‘JOIN FRANKLIN TOURS’’ 


Kirk says ecumenical 


ORMOND BEACH eas % 
(Efficiency Units Available for Certain Tours) aptism pe to 

Jan. 18-Feb. 14 (28 days) $1199 TWIN understanding 

Jan. 18-31 (14 days) $ 789 TWIN Me PANS a £266 

pel date days) ) § 850 TWIN wwerlasiueeaat ait cate ihe 

Feb. 4-March 4 (30 days) $1689 TWIN Church. of: Scotland. hae isesenie 

Feb. 13-26 (14 days — 4 nights in Kissimee) $ 995 TWIN Labs : ie Rae 

March 11-20 (10 days) MARCH BREAK $ 599 TWIN statement following official Roman 


Catholic criticism of a baptism (see 
*‘News,’’ pg. 44, November Record) 
in which a Roman Catholic priest 


21 DAY CIRCLE TOUR & KEY WEST Jan. 22-Feb. 11 
Jungle Cruise, Tram Ride, Busch Gardens, dinner & 


+s Reg eee ae ae, $1150 TWIN baptized the child of a Kirk minister. 
an. oU-reb. The depart t called the baptism a 
Jungle Cruise, Silver Springs & more! $1150 TWIN ‘ eee pia cust rae two 


14 DAY MOVE ABOUT FLORIDA Feb. 15-28 
Cypress Gardens, Busch Gardens, Disney World & much 
more! $1090 TWIN 


16 DAY FLORIDA GARDEN TOUR March 17-April 1 
Callaway Gardens, Jungle Cruise, Disney World, Sea World, 


Christian ministers which we under- 
stand and appreciate.’’ The Kirk 
added that it does not ‘‘fully share’ 
Roman Catholic concerns and that it 
is clear the child was baptized ‘‘with- 


Cypress Gardens & much more! $1205 TWIN in the fellowship of the Church of 
MYRTLE BEACH March 22-31 Scotland.’’ It also said that it hopes 
Efficiency Units $ 625 TWIN the event, ‘‘highlighting differences 


about the nature of the church,’’ will 
be a “‘spur to finding a fuller com- 
mon understanding.”’ 


15 DAY AUSTRALIA & EXPO April 30-May 15 
Round-trip via Wardair, 8 breakfasts, 2-day pass to Expo, first 
class accommodations & more! $3595 TWIN 


19 DAY GLASGOW BRITISH HERITAGE May 15-June 2 
Round-trip via Wardair, British breakfast throughout except continental 
in London, dinner & show in London, fabulous sightseeing & much 
more! (to be announced) 


Sudan expels three 
Christian aid groups 

(EPS) The Sudanese govern- 
ment ordered (24 September) three 
Christian aid agencies to leave be- 
cause, it says, the worst effects of the 


famine are over. The three agencies 
— Lutheran World Service. World 


CONTACT US FOR MORE INFORMATION 
— WE’LL SEND OUR FREE BROCHURE! 


FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
1-800-267-2545 (toll-free) 
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Vision, and the Association of Chris- 
tian Resource Organizations serving 
Sudan — have received international 
recognition for their work. The gov- 
ernment has expressed unhappiness 
over relations many aid groups have 
with the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement. which controls much of 
the southern part of the country. Su- 
dan is a mostly Muslim country, with 
the Christian population concentrated 
in the south. 


Church newspaper 


suspended in Guyana 


(EPS) — The Catholic Standard, 
described by the Inter American 
Press Association as the ‘‘sole inde- 
pendent voice in Guyana,’’ was 
forced to suspend publication recent- 
ly when the government blocked do- 
nated newsprint from entering the 
country after the newspaper’s supply 
had run out. 


RC bishops said to 
spurn “liberationist 
priests” in Haiti 

(EPS) — Caribbean Contact, a re- 
gional ecumenical monthly. reported 


in its October issue that Haiti's Ro- - 


man Catholic bishops, who *‘played 
a leading role in ending the Duvalier 
family dictatorship last year, have 
dramatically spurned the militant 
_‘liberationist’ priests who have been 
calling tor a decisive break with the 
past, and deep-rooted political and 
economic change.’ The country’s 10 
Roman Catholic bishops. at least 
nominally the religious leaders of 
most of the country’s 5.4 million 
people, said the liberationist notion 
of a “‘people’s church’’ is ‘‘unaccep- 
table,’’ as are notions of ‘‘class 
struggle, acceptance of violence, and 
a certain political radicalization’’ in 
the priests’ work. It said the two 
“‘unofficial leaders’’ of the liber- 
ationists — Willy Romélus (bishop 
of Jérémie diocese) and Jean-Ber- 
trand Aristide (a priest in Port-au- 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required for Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
York Mills (Bayview & 401). Two Sunday 
moming services. Enthusiastic choir. Two- 
manual Rodgers organ, full pedal-board. 
Letters of interest and resumes to: Music 
Committee, Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
2737 Bayview Ave., Willowdale, Ont. M2L 
1CS. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
Ontario. Two-manual Casavant, with 
chimes. Inquiries to: Organist Search Com- 
mittee, St. Andrew's Church, 16 Marmora 
Street, Trenton K8V 2H5. Phone (613) 392- 
5697 or 392-3866. 


16-TRACK RECORDING STUDIO: Enjoy 


modern technology at reasonable rates 
($14.00/hr.), in a relaxed, Christian atmo- 
sphere. Centrally located in Dundas, Onta- 
rio. (416) 627-9662. 


Your advertisement 
could be filling 
this space. 


To find out more 
Cani416) 4411 ee 
Ext. L725 


_ CLASSICAL 


CANTOR oRGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 


tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1K0O 
(416) 454-3442. 


Allen gars) 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Allen organs) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Y7FE SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
183. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


We put music in everyone's grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,inc. 


Prince) ‘‘appeared to bow to the rul- Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


ing.”’ 
8 John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 0Z7 


403-242-0862 


Barbara Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

487 Lawson Rd. 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, * F203 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 819-565-0437 
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"Gen Ge PEORLE AN ae ars 


ON SUNDAY, SEPT. 27, the congregation of St. Mark's Church, 
Don Mills, Ont., celebrated the 50th anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Malcolm (Mac) Ransm, former missionary to China, 
missionary educator, and pastor. To mark the occasion he was 
named “Minister Emeritus” of St. Mark’s and presented with a 
painting depicting his life and ministry. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Mr. Ransom; Doug Caswell, who painted the portrait; the Rev. 
John Congram, minister of St. Mark’s: and Mary Kaye Kurkjian, 
an elder of St. Mark’s 

Photo: W.N. Stevenson 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1987, the Tufford Memorial Carillon, which had 
been presented to the congregation by Mrs. Bernice Tufford ear- 
lier in the year, was dedicated at St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., the Rev. David Paterson conducting the service. The 
carillon (a Schulmerich Magnabell II) can be played from the or- 
gan and has many features, including the capacity to play taped 
music at pre-programmed times. Presently, it is programmed to 
play at 12:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. and the response from Medicine 
Hat residents has been very favourable. Pictured with Mrs. Tuf- 
ford are her son, Jock, and daughter-in-law, Gloria, who pre- 
sented the gift in memory of husband and father, Jack Tufford, a 
long-time member of St. John’s and an elder there for 26 years. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. David's Church, Winnipeg, made 
the final payment on their building fund debt, August 31. This debt 
was undertaken in November, 1964. The money for the payment 
came from a walk-a-thon held by the congregation in June at As- 
siniboine Park, which raised more than $9,500. Pictured, the Rev. 
Neville W. Brereton Phills is presented with a cheque covering 
the final payment by Larry Gwiazda, chairman of the board of 
managers, and Glen Bradley, treasuer. 


THE CONGREGATION of New Westminster Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., presented their minister, the Rev. John Hibbs, with a new 
pulpit gown in celebration of the 25th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. He is pictured (following his robing before the congregation) 
with Robert Chrysler (left), chairman of the board, and John W. 
Hayward, clerk of session. Mr. Hibbs has been minister at New 
Westminster for nine years. 


-— 


PICTURED is Clarence Awde, who was presented with a water-colour reproduction of the 
Awde homestead from the congregation of Knox Church, Crieff, Ont., following his retire- 
ment as clerk of session after 34 years. Making the presentation are the Rev. Anne Yee- 
Hibbs, minister of Knox, and Derek Jamieson, newly-appointed clerk. In the background 
are session members: R. MacMillan, M. Mast, A. McConnell, M. Griesbach and D. Mc- 


Donald. 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, Portage La Prairie, Man., held a sod-turning cer- 
emony recently as they began a $200,000 expansion/renovation project. The addition to 
the church will provide access for the disabled, a new kitchen, washrooms, Christian edu- 
cation facilities and meeting rooms. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Harvey Reichelt, 
minister of First; Roberta Blyth; Kellee Clifford; Beth Millar; the Rev. Lloyd Henderson, 
“Minister Emeritus”; Isobel Vollet. In the front areJordan Yeo and Lawanda Sneesby. 


TWENTY-FOUR CHILDREN attended the Vacation Bible School conducted by Knox Pre- 
ston Church, Cambridge, Ont., during the summer. Eleven teachers, each with particular 
responsibilities, contributed to the success of the first such school to be held by Knox Pre- 


ston. 
Photo: George Stevens 
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People and places 
continued from previous page 


The congregation of Waldemar 
Church, Waldemar, Ont., celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of their church 
building, Oct. 4. Completed in the sum- 
mer of 1887 and dedicated Oct. 1, 1887 
by Dr. Parsons from Knox College, the 
church received 20 people into mem- 
bership from the day of dedication to 
the end of that year. Since then, the 
congregation has always been part of a 
two or sometimes three-point charge 
with neighbouring congregations. 
Shortly after union in 1925, Waldemar 
became a two-point charge with 
Tweedsmuir Church, Orangeville. The 
present minister of the two churches is 
the Rev. David Murphy. Throughout 
the years, various church organizations 
such as Ladies Aid, WMS, Sunday 
School, Explorers, Mission Band, etc., 
have been strong and active at Walde- 


PICTURED (foreground, centre) is Jack Hughes, an elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Kirk- 
field, Ont., and family, who installed a stained-glass window in loving memory of wife and 


j 


mar. mother, Katherin (Rossland) Hughes, a life-long member of the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION of the Portugese Presbyterian Mission 
Church in Toronto celebrated their first anniversary this year 
(May 4). They are pictured in front of Dovercourt-St. Paul's 
Church where they worship. On the far left (wearing suit) is the 
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ON SUNDAY, October 18, Leaside Church, Toronto, celebrated 
its 45th anniversary. Participants that day included (left to right): 
the Rev. Ken McDonald, a member of the congregation who was 
also in charge of pastoral care during Leaside’s recent ministerial 
vacancy; Dr. George Vais, the present minister; the Rev. Steven 
Smith, who conducted the Sunday services during the vacancy; 
and the Rev. John Congram, who served as interim moderator. 


Rev. Antonio Coine, who in February, 1986 arrived in Toronto 
with his family from Brazil to establish, with the help of the West 
Toronto Presbytery, the Portugese congregation. 


JOHNSTON, REV. DR. AGNEW H., 80, 
died at home in Thunder Bay, Ont., on Oc- 
tober 6, 1987. He had retired recently after 
53 years as minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in that city. In 1973 he was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Born on a farm near Kemptville, Ont., 
Agnew Herbert Johnston attended high 
school there, and went on to take an ho- 
nours course in economics and political 
science at McGill University, obtaining an 
MA degree. For a year he studied theology 
at The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
and then transferred to Knox College, To- 
ronto, where he attended classes in law at 
Osgoode Hall at the same time. He grad- 
uated from Knox in 1931, and from Os- 
goode the following year. He was ordained 
at Fenelon Falls, Ont., where he had been 
supplying for a year. 

In 1934 Agnew Johnston was inducted 
as minister of St. Andrew’s Church in 
what was then Fort William, and soon be- 
came one of the leaders in community life. 
For 29 years he was a member of the board 
of education, and for several terms was its 
chairman. In recognition the board named 
a public school after him in 1970. During 
World War II he served locally as an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force for two years. 

At the national level Dr. Johnston was 
among the first appointed members of the 
Administrative Council when it was 
formed in 1960. In 1970 he became chair- 
man of the Board of World Mission, and in 
that capacity visited India, Taiwan and Af- 
ghanistan. Knox College honoured him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1957, and Lakehead University bestowed 
on him an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Dr. Johnston is survived by his widow, 
Christine; three sons, Agnew Jr. in Thun- 
der Bay, Niall in Toronto, and Andrew at 
Stanford University, California; and a 
brother, Harcourt, in Thunder Bay. 


ROSS, THE REV. ROBERT WESLEY, 78, a 
retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died in Fredericton, 


DEATHS 


N.B., on September 4, 1987. 

Mr. Ross was born in Regina, Saskat- 
chewan, where he received his education. 
During his ministry, he served in the pasto- 
ral charges of Bass River, Tabusintac, 
Sunny Corner and Woodstock in New 
Brunswick. During the Second World War 
he served in the Royal Canadian Navy. He 
was a Past Moderator of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces and of the Presbytery of 
Saint John. He served on several commit- 
tees of the Presbytery of Miramichi, the 
Presbytery of Saint John and the Synod of 
the Atlantic Provinces during his ministry. 
He was known as a faithful pastor and pre- 
acher. 

Mr. Ross is survived by his widow, Lola 
(Garrett); a daughter, Marilyn (Mrs. Ger- 
ald Keirstead), of Fredericton, N.B.; two 
sons, William and Malcolm, both of 
Moncton, N.B.; one sister, Mrs. J.T. 
Brown, of Regina, Sask., and one brother, 
Glenn, of Regina; and 11 grandchildren. 
He was predeceased by a brother, William, 
and a sister, Mrs. Cecil Porter. 


ANDREW, MRS. MAY, 93, charter member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering Vil- 
lage, Ont., former member of the choir for 
many years and the Ladies Aid, Oct. 13 

ATCHISON, MRS. ROSS (HELEN), lifelong 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Sept. 17 

ELLIGSON, CLARENCE, 65, longtime 
member of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., July 16. 

GILLESPIE, LORNE AUBREY, 67, elder 
and lifetime member of Innerkip Presbyte- 
rian Church, Innerkip, Ont., Oct. 7. 

GILLIE, WILLIAM (PERCY), elder and 
longtime member of Logan Geggie Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Etobicoke, Ont., 
representative elder to West Toronto Pres- 
bytery, Sept. 10. 

HARDING, WILLIAM, elder since 1973 and 
longtime member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., July 1. 

LOCK, LEONARD DOUGLAS, 78, elder for 
more than 40 years and lifetime member of 
Innerkip Presbyterian Church, Innerkip, 
Ont., Aug. 2. 

MATHESON, WILLIS CURRIE, 78, elder 


for over 40 years, lifetime member of In 
nerkip Presbyterian Church, Innerkip, 
Ont. 

McELHERAN, GEORGE D., 78, longtime 
elder, member and trustee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avonmore, Ont., June 18 

MUSCLOW, HATTIE, member of Knox Pre- 
ston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., July 22. 

QUINN, LLEWELLYN, 84, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pickering Village, 
Ont., Oct. 12. 

RITCHIE, MALCOLM McCUAIG, 67, long 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kingston, Ont., son of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. David Ritchie and brother of the Rev. 
James Ritchie of Kingston, Ont., May 19. 

ROSS, KENNETH GEORGE, 72, elder, and 
longtime member of Knox Church, 
Holstein, Ont., representative elder for the 
pastoral charge of Holstein/Dromore/Nor 
manby to the Presbytery of Bruce-Mait- 
land, active community worker, Aug. 22. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN CAMPBELL (CAM), 79, 
elder for 50 years, longtime member and 
former manager of Knox Church, George- 
town, Ont., Sept. 2. 

STEVENS, NEIL, 35, member of Knox Pres- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., anchorman for CFPL News, Lon 
don, Ont., July 17. 

TORRANCE, JOHN CLARK, 81, elder for 
35 years, lifetime member and representa- 
tive elder of Woodbridge Presbyterian 
Church, Woodbridge, Ont., Oct. 19 

WALKER, VERA F., 75, member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., former member of Leaside Church 
and St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont. 

TYNDALL, NORMAN, 94, member of St 
Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., former, 
longtime elder, manager, treasurer, choir 
member and caretaker in Willowdale Pres- 
byterian Church and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fenelon Falls, Ont., Aug. 10. 

WEBSTER, J. CAMPBELL (DAN), 82, 
longtime elder and member of Paris Pres- 
byterian Church, Paris, Ont., well-known 
worker in the community, May 7. 


Annual Meeting time. . . again? 


Including The Presbyterian Record 
in your plans now will provide 


a valuable aid to the 


life of your congregation 


in the months ahead. 
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ORDINATIONS 

Bryant, Rev. Lincoln G., Islington, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Aug. 26. 

Forrester, Rev. Elizabeth A.M., Nanaimo, St. 
Andrew’s Church, B.C., June 23. 

Kim, Rev. John, Toronto, Patterson Presbyte- 
rian Church, Ont., July 5. 

Park, Rev. Cheol Soon, Toronto, Toronto Ko- 
rean Presbyterian Church, Ont., Oct. 11. 

Vais, Rev. Chris, Vankoughnet, St. David’s 
Church, Ont., Oct. 24. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Forrester, Rev. Elizabeth A.M., North Van- 
couver, Seymour Community Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Aug. 9 

McDonald, Murdoch, as lay missionary with 
special training at McQueen Memorial, 
Brownvale and Strang, Dixonville, Alta., 
March 21. 

Wiest, Harold, as lay missionary with special 
training at St. James Church, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., Aug. 15. 

Wilton, Rev. Lillian, Cochrane, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 16. 


INDUCTIONS 

Freeman, Rev. Donald A. Woodbridge Pres- 
byterian Church, Woodbridge, Ont., Sept. 
20. 

Han, Rev. Peter, Toronto, North-Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Sept. 27. 

Han, Rev. Theresa, Toronto, North-Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Sept. 27. 

Johnson, Rev. F. James, Kapuskasing, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., April 8. 

Vais, Rev. Chris, Waterdown, Knox Church, 
Ont., Nov. 1. 

Viera, Rev. Christine, Port Alberni, Knox 
Church, B.C., Oct. 1. 

Viera, Rev. Paul, Port Alberni, Knox Church, 
BGM OctiL! 


DESIGNATION 
Kim, Dr. Myung Gi, M.D., as Missionary in 
Nicaragua, at Toronto Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 9. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA 1TO. 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. P. A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B3A 2E6. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box bs; 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge,.N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2KO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s, Kirkland, St. David’s 
pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. D. A. Dewar, 
Harvey Station, N.B. EOH 1HO. 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0O. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 589. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Ian Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. H9R 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
Oye 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM 1A0. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont. K9H 
6W3. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, | Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C IN1. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 75 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto, Ont. M5J 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Fred Reed, 22 Close Avenue, 
Apt. 512, Toronto, Ont. M6K 2V4. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
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York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue at Yonge, Toronto, Ont. 
MAR IPS. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev.. Murray Garvin, Apt. 412, 20 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
3A4. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont. Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont. M4E 1L4. 


Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 


Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB INO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater, and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave., West Hamilton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director: Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont. N7L 1H9. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Brinbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Exeter/Hensall pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B. A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont. NOG 1BO. 

Huron Feathers/Markdale/Feversham pastoral 
charge, Rev. D. Lennox, 371-7th Ave., 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 2H8. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Interim Modera- 
tor-Designate: Rev. Ted Nelson, Box 
1239, Port Elgin, Ont. NOH 2CO. 

Rodney-Kintyre/New Glasgow _ pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Tom Godfrey, 18 Leg- 
er Ave., St. Thomas, Ont. NSR 5M3. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2S 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MINISTRY 


Ecumenical, multi-cultural, creative. 
Wide range of responsibilities. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in- 
vites applications for the position of 
Program Director at Tyndale — St. 
George’s, an inner-city mission of the 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. 


Applicants should be experienced in 
developing/co-ordinating programs for 
all age groups; maintaining commu- 
nity contacts; developing Christian ed- 
ucation; recruiting/supervising volun- 
teers. Aptitude for languages. Driver's 
licence a must. Small bus licence a 
definite advantage. Hours are flexible, 


Salary $16,000 plus, depending on ex- 
perience. 


Applications to: 
Personnel Search Committee 
870-876 Richmond Square 
Montreal, P.Q. H3) 1V7 


Applications before 
January 8, 1988. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FERGUS, ONTARIO 
HAS NEED OF A FULL-TIME PROGRAM 
CO-ORDINATOR. We would welcome ap- 
plications with resumes and references from 
interested persons who have diaconal train- 
ing and/or experience and who will be able 
to start working early in 1988. Applications 
should be sent by January 15, 1988 to Staff- 
ing Committee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, P.O. Box 433, Fergus, Ontario 

NIM 3E2. 
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Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rey. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave.; 
Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, SK. S6V 582. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta. T6J 2H9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C.., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V I1M1. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Jim Ferrier, 2604 - 6th Ave., Castlegar, 
B.C. VIN 2W2. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 789. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W. D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C. V8C 2G8. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, BG. 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue,White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IR5. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of: 
— Toronto and Kingston, and 
— Saskatchewan 

Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— aminister to work in Japan 

— aminister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 

— aminister for Guyana 

—— a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 

— minister — assignment to an African 
church 

— a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 

— a physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 

Some urgent personnel needs — 

A forester/horticulturalist 

General Practitioners 

Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 

Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 

Needed in China: 

‘Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416)441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 
Currently, ‘‘Youth in Mission’’ have requests 
for: 
— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, for short-term assignments in 1988. 


— A Mission assistant with high school diplo- 
ma and proven skills in teaching and relating 
to children and teens within a Christian context 
to work in Flora House, an inner-city mission 
to Natives Peoples in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Long-term, starting immediately and ending 
September, 1988. 


Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


‘In the same country» 


| was home-coming week. Or at least something like that. Government 
ordered a census and people had to return to their place of birth and be 
duly registered. Yes, it was a government order, a decree no less, from the Em- 


peror himself. 


Would people go gladly? Hardly. You had to pay your own travel expenses! 
There were no government grants in those days, no long-term, low interest 
loans. You were on your own. And so you went, and grumbled and com- 


plained. 


It was a busy world. People com- 
ing and going, lining up to have their 
names put in the register, lining up 
for food. And lodging? *‘There was 
no room at the inn.” 

There’s the scene then — busy, 
grumbling people, government. or- 
ders, line-ups, and much waiting. 

Change scenes. Go out into the 
country where there are few people, 
no line-ups, plenty of food, and the 
stars form a roof over your head. And 
above all, quiet. A stark contrast to 
the town that buzzed day and night 
with the cacophony of human activ- 
ity. 

Yes, it was all the same country, 
but how utterly different — a country 
of contrasts. 

Oh yes! There were shepherds, out 
in the field, watching their sheep. 
Some slept while the others watched. 


. angel voices 
telling the 
nonplussed shepherds 
not to be afraid 


because there 


was good news. 


Read: 
ike 2a1e2.0) 


And suddenly the peace and quiet 
was invaded by a phenomenon of 
sight and sound — bright lights and 
angel voices telling the nonplussed 
shepherds not to be afraid because 
there was good news. A birth had 
happened — a new beginning for 
mankind, light and hope, the oppor- 
tunity to be loved and to feel safe. 

It was all in the same country: hu- 
man voices buzzing with inconse- 
quential conversation, focusing on 
the weather and extensive govern- 
ment control and interference, and 
angel voices sounding clearly news 
that was good, news that was to give 
mankind hope and new meaning and 
significance to life itself. 

Interesting that all three have sur- 
vived — the weather, dissatisfaction 
with things in general and the gov- 
ernment in particular, and the good 


news. The gospel is alive and by the 
Spirit, can still bring new life. 

Can the gospel co-exist today with 
our world, a world of much noise and 
confusion and uncertainty? 

Can the gospel co-exist with 
Christmas 1987-style, with all our 
shopping mania, rush and bustle? 

‘‘And there were in the same coun- 
Ihypereshnepueras=s 

And there are in our country, dis- 
content, uncertainty, sharp and bitter 
confrontations, frustration, bewil- 
derment. Can the good news be 
sounded, seen and experienced? 

We have to say yes. But don’t peer 
into the heavens, waiting to see, 
striving to hear. You and I are the 
good news; the gospel is embodied in 
us. Even as the Word became flesh 
then, so it is flesh today, as you and I 
believe, live and act the gospel. 

‘*And there were in the same coun- 
[hye SUICDICLUS «a 

They managed to hear and they de- 
cided to obey and they stepped out in 
faith (after all, could they really be 
sure that they would find a baby to 
worship?) and they told others. And 
all that in the world of the census and 
government presence. 

That’s our challenge this 
Christmas. Can we live the gospel 
and be the good news in the same 
place as the devil is working a 60- 
hour week? An evil, ever present and 
active? 

Try, and by God’s grace people 
will say — Christmas, it’s more than 
a day, it’s an experience: it’s embo- 
died in that person, the one who real- 
ly believes and trusts and obeys, who 
lives fully and loves deeply. 


() Lord God, thank you for 
Christmas and all that it 


means. May we not only celebrate 
the event, but may we experience by 
the Spirit, your birth in us. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 

O 
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